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HIS volume, as well as the companion volume published — 
under the title ‘The Infallibility of the Church,’ con- 

tains lectures delivered in the ordinary course of instruction 
to my class in the Divinity School of Dublin University. 
These lectures were written with no intention of publication, 
nor had I regarded them as suitable for publication in their 
actual form, though I at times entertained intentions of 
\ writing theological works for which my lectures might supply 
Omaterials. But when years passed on without my finding 
~ or making leisure to carry any of my contemplated projects 
into execution, I concluded that there was no likelihood of 


.> my casting my lectures into any different form, and sent 


3 some of them to be printed, just as they were, selecting some 
of those on the New Testament as being the subject most 
i likely to be generally interesting. In the course of their 
passing through the press I found so many points omitted or 
3 imperfectly treated that I was led to make additions which 
considerably increased the bulk of the volume. 
. The additions thus made so far completed the discussion 
Q that I ventured to give the volume the title of an ‘ Introduc- 
_ tion,’ but I added the adjective ‘historical’ in order to 
+ indicate the limitations of my plan. My ‘Introduction’ 
“g does not profess to be ‘critical’ or ‘exegetical,’ as not 
either dealing with the criticism of the text or giving any 
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analysis of the contents of the books, or any explanation of 
difficult passages. Even the historical treatment was limited 
to what was required by the practical needs of the audience 
addressed. In quoting ancient testimonies to the authority 
enjoyed by our Canonical books, I contented myself with 
producing as many as I counted sufficient to prove my Case, 
referring those who desired a complete statement of the 
evidence to such books as Westcott’s History of the New 
Testament Canon. Nor did I attempt to give any continuous 
history of the reception of the books, or of speculations and 
discussions that have arisen concerning them, limiting myself 
to speak of theories which may be said to have at the present 
day some vitality. Many of these theories have had no great 
longevity, and some which I thought important enough to 
merit discussion at the time my lectures were delivered, 
would probably be dealt with more summarily if the work 
were to be done now. Several of the lectures were delivered 
at the time when the successive volumes of Renan’s sfozre 
des Origines du Christianisme were in course of appearing, a 
work for which graces of style obtained more circulation and in- 
fluence than on scientific grounds it was entitled to claim ; and 
consequently I was obliged to give more attention to Renan’s 
speculations than might now be deemed necessary. A few 
other theories which I took pains to combat are already dying 
out of themselves. And in particular so many of Baur’s 
opinions have been abandoned by his followers, that it might 
be thought he deserves a less prominent place in my discus- 
sion than I have given him. 

But it is curious how the name of a great teacher will 
retain its authority in a school which has rejected a great 
part of his doctrines. Many who would be sorry to pledge 
themselves to defend all Baur’s opinions are yet grieved and 
shocked when he is disrespectfully spoken of. One reviewer 
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of the first edition of these lectures took the trouble to 
make a cento of the passages in which I had spoken 
blasphemy against Baur, I suppose in order that it might 
be felt that one who entertained sentiments so outrageous 
was unworthy of refutation; for it is not a peculiarity of 
any one school that men refuse to listen at all to what is said 
by those who, in their view, are not orthodox. The labour 
of forming opinions for themselves is, too much for most 
men and for almost all women. They look out for some 
authority from whom they can take opinions ready made, 
and, as I have said elsewhere, people value their opinions by 
a different rule from that according to which they value their 
other possessions. Other things they value in proportion to 
the trouble it has cost them to come by them; but the less 
labour of their own they have bestowed in forming their 
Opinions, the greater their scorn for those who do not covet 
them, the greater their indignation against those who try to 
deprive them of them. 

When Baur came forward he was an opponent of estab- 
lished authority, and no doubt in many quarters found it 
difficult to get a hearing. But the tables are now reversed. 
He became the founder of a school in which he has enjoyed 
authority for over fifty years. A generation of scholars 
has sprung up who have been trained under the influence of 
his theories, by guides whom they regard with reverence, and 
they receive his doctrines with something like the blind sub- 
mission given by the teachers of the scholastic philosophy to 
the decisions of the Fathers, the only difference being that 
‘heretics’ is not the name by which dissentients are desig- 
nated. The consequence is that one who has done his best 
fairly to weigh evidence for himself, in case he arrives at 
results agreeing in the main with those long held in the 
Christian Church, finds himself now compelled to fight the 
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battle of free thought against authority, and has to struggle 
for the right of arguments to get a hearing, however opposed 
they may be to traditional prejudices. 

I have no wish to conceal the extent of my heresy. I 
need make no apologies if I merely asserted that Baur was 
not infallible, and that his decisions cannot now always be 
accepted without some modification of details. There are 
few of his disciples at the present day who would refuse to 
acknowledge as much as this. But the view for which I con- 
tend is, that no modification of details will rehabilitate 
theories which are wrong because based on an entirely false 
assumption. Accordingly, at the outset of my work I stated, 
in the second lecture, the theory of Church history which 
dominated Baur’s critical investigations. We know from 
Paul’s letters that there were, in his lifetime, professing 
Christians who decried and opposed him. Baur took notice 
that anti-Paulinists were still to be found at the end of the 
second century; and he hastily concluded that the conflict 
between Paulinism and anti-Paulinism had been going on 
during all the intervening time. Since this conclusion re- 
ceived no support from the documents that purport to come 
from that age which exhibit no trace of such a conflict 
he scrutinized them all with a mind poisoned by sus- 
picion, and to a man of his acuteness, there was no diffi- 
culty in finding reasons for rejecting them. But mere acute- 
ness is a poor substitute for some real power of historical 
imagination. When one tries to conceive the historical 
position, it is felt to be nothing less than ludicrously absurd 
to suppose that the question whether Gentile converts should 
be required to observe the Mosaic Law could remain un- 
settled for more than a century. Very early in Paul’s career 
Gentile converts were being daily made, new Churches yearly 
founded. The question on what terms these Gentile con- 
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verts should be admitted into the Church was one which 
_ could not brook delay. It was, no doubt, very repugnant to 
the feelings of Jews that they should be expected to own as 
brethren, and meet at a common table, men who were not 
circumcised, and did not observe the Mosaic law; but it 
would have been equally repugnant to the feelings of Gentiles 
to submit to these obligations; and it is certain that, if they 
had been enforced, there would have been very few Gentile 
Christians. It was inevitable, therefore, that there should 
be controversy on the subject ; but it was, in the nature of 
things, necessary that the question should be soon settled one 
way or the other. And it is historically certain that the 
principle which Paul advocated, of not enforcing Jewish 
obligations on Gentile converts, was that on which Christian 
Churches were founded in the chief cities of the empire. And 
the idea that this decision produced a deep and long-enduring 
schism in the Christian Church may be rejected as a fiction; 
for the fact that no trace of such a schism can be found in 
the documentary remains of the early Church can only be 
explained by the fact that no such schism ever existed. 

This conclusion is no way prejudiced by the fact that anti- 
Paulinism was not absolutely extinct for a century or two. 
Long after the decision of every controversy there will be 
found some fossil representatives of the beaten side. I have 
more than once come in contact with Jacobites who, 
though they lived as peaceable subjects of Queen Victoria, 
yet maintained that their allegiance was rightfully due 
elsewhere. A college class-fellow of my own boasted 
that his family possessed, as a precious heirloom, a rag 
stained with the blood of Charles Edward, which, by its 
efficacy in curing scrofula, proved at once its own genuine- 
ness and the royal dignity of its first owner. 

In the following pages I have several times been able 
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to show how grievously Baur’s theory of early Church 
History comes into collision with extant documents, so that 
in some way to set aside these documents became a necessity 
of his position. In this place it has been enough to point 
out that the history, as Baur imagined it, is infinitely less 
credible than that which the documents attest. But the 
methods of criticism which Baur found necessary in order 
to save his historical theories from destruction can hardly be 
maintained if these theories are abandoned. In fact his 
extreme disciples of the present day have shown that his 
criticism cannot stop where he left it: it must go either 
back or forward, and as they were unwilling to go back they 
have gone forward, but with disastrous results. The first of 
Baur’s doctrines to be sacrificed was the Johannine origin 
of the Apocalypse, and many of the school were ready to 
acknowledge that destructive criticism had been weakly 
merciful in sparing this book. But only a few of the more 
courageous (Pierson, Loman, and more recently Steck) 
ventured to assail the four epistles on which Baur had laid _ 
the foundations of his whole theory. Yet it has been found 
easy to show that if the other epistles were rightly rejected 
these could not consistently be maintained. 

If it was a right inference that other epistles did not come 
from the same hand as these four because difference of style 
disproved common authorship, the four themselves could not 
all be the work of the same hand; the first eight chapters of 
the Epistle to the Romans, could not be the work of the 
writer of the next three; the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians could not have the same authorship as the First; cer- 
tainly not the same as the Epistle tothe Romans. Again, Baur 
rejected other epistles because coincidences between them 
and those which he acknowledged proved the writer to be a 
borrower; so now it is found in like manner that the com- 
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poser of the four epistles was acquainted with other parts of 
_the New Testament and borrowed freely from them. Worst 
of all, whereas Baur pronounced the representation of Paul’s 
character and conduct given in the Acts to be irreconcilable 
with that given in the Epistle to the Galatians, and therefore 
rejected the former as a late fiction, it is pronounced now 
that, if we have to choose between the two, that given in the 
Acts is far the more credible, and therefore we must reject 
the Epistle to the Galatians as the work of a late Paulinist, 
anxious to clear his master from the imputation of too great 
favour to Judaism to which the earlier document had laid 
him open. When all the documents traditionally venerated 
in the Christian Church have been thus rejected as later than, 
by about a hundred years, our Lord’s death, we have to 
choose whether we shall follow the critics who find it to be 
now a doubtful matter whether He ever existed, or those 
who are enabled by the absence of documents to give with 
less embarrassment the true history of the Christian Church. 
After this exhibition of the results of going forward on Baur’s 
road, English students would generally prefer to go back. 
Somewhat back, as I have already intimated, many of 
Baur’s successors are willing to go; but they will not acknow- 
ledge that they have been led into a completely false route. 
On the other hand, my persuasion is that the first condition 
of successful criticism of New Testament books is that the 
critic should completely clear his mind of the fictions with 
which Baur overlaid the early history of the Christian 
Church, and which dictated to him all his critical methods. 
The undeserved acceptance which these fictions have met 
with furnishes my excuse if I have anywhere spoken of Baur 
with less respect than is due to his ability. Strong language 
is necessary when one wants to overthrow a deep-rooted 
superstition. The strongest language I have used (see 
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p- 398) has been echoed by so cautious a writer as Bishop 
Lightfoot, who, in his latest work, says: ‘No man has shown 
himself more ready to adopt the wildest speculations, if 
they fell in with his own preconceived theories, than Baur, 
especially in his later days—speculations which, in not a few 
cases, have been falsified by direct evidence since discovered. 
Nothing has exercised a more baneful influence on criticism 
in the country of critics than the fascination of his name. 
While he has struck out some lines which have stimulated 
thought and which have not been unfruitful in valuable 
results, the glamour of his genius has, on the whole, exer- 
cised a fatal effect on the progress of a sober and discrimi- 
nating study of the early records of Christianity’ (Clement, 
I. 357: 

I have to express my thanks to Rev. J. H. Bernard for the 
assistance he has given me in reading the proofs of this 
edition. His never-failing help has enabled me to trespass 
less severely on the kindness of my friends, Dr. Gwynn and 
Dr. Quarry, who have been constantly ready, when called on, 
cheerfully to renew the assistance to which my first edition 
was so much indebted. 
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HAD found it convenient to have these Lectures stereo- 

typed, in order to escape the irksome labour of frequent 
revision; yet a work on a subject on which the investigations 
of every year throw some new light will be likely to become 
out of date, unless revision is made from time to time. I 
had therefore intended some time ago to break up the 
stereotype plates whenever it became necessary to print 
more copies, and to re-write at least some of the Lectures. 
However, on making the experiment on one of those with 
which I was least satisfied, I came to the conclusion that I 
was making no improvement, and that it was better to leave 
untouched what I had written when I was younger. Accord- 
ingly I have contented myself now with a reprint of the 
preceding edition, but with the addition of a few notes, 
embodying the most important information that has been 
gained since that edition was published. 
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PRINCIPLES OF THE INVESTIGATION. 


Ih subject appointed for our Lectures this Term is The Bible ; 

but that opens up a field so wide, that to treat adequately 
of all that it is desirable should be known about it would give us 
employment, not for one Term, but for several years. Last year 
you attended Lectures on Natural Religion and on Christian 
Evidences. I assume that you then went through the proofs that 
there is a God; that there is no impossibility in His revealing His 
will to His creatures, using miracle or prophecy as credentials to 
authenticate His message; and that you went through the proofs 
of our Lord’s divine mission, establishing the conclusion that He 
was the bearer to the world of a revelation from God. Then, in 
logical order, follows the question, How is that revelation to be 
known to us? whatare the books that record it ?—in other words: 
What is the Canon of Scripture ? 

In this investigation the determination of the New Testament 
Canon comes before that of the Old. We must first determine 
what the books are which contain authentic records of the teach- 
ing of our Lord and His Apostles ; because we can then use their 
testimony to the older books, which they reverenced as divinely 
inspired. Next after the question of the Canon comes that of 
Biblical Criticism. Supposing it to be established that certain 
books were written, containing an authoritative record of Divine 
revelations, we have still to inquire whether those books have 
come down safely to us—how we are to remove all the errors which 
may have accumulated during the process of transcription in 
many centuries, and so restore the texts to their original purity. 
Perhaps here might follow questions concerning the Translation 
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of these texts, for without translation books written in Hebrew and 
Greek cannot be made available for the instruction of our people. 
At any rate, we have to consider questions concerning the 
Interpretation of these books. May we follow the same rules as 
we do in interpreting any ordinary book, and be satisfied in each 
case with that plain meaning which it seems the writer intended ; 
or does the fact that the books are divine—that the real author is 
not man, but God; that there may, therefore, often be a meaning 
unknown even to the human agent who was commissioned to write 
the words—oblige us to employ special methods of interpretation 
in order to discover the deeper spiritual meaning? And, lastly, 
we must inquire what is involved in the Divine Inspiration we 
ascribe to these books. Does it exclude the supposition of the 
smallest inaccuracy being found in them in science, history, moral 
or religious teaching ? If we admit the possibility of any such 
inaccuracy, can we put any limits to our concession ? 

The subjects I have named—the Canon, the Criticism, the 
Interpretation of our books, andthe question of their Inspiration— 
are by no means all that might be discussed in treating of the 
Bible; yet these alone form a programme to which itis impossible 
to do justice in the time at my disposal, and in practice I have 
found that, with whatever subject I begin, I am obliged, if I wish 
to treat it at all adequately, to crowd out nearly all the rest. At 
present I am about to take up the subject which seems in logical 
order the first—the question what books contain the authentic 
record of the teaching of our Lord and His Apostles—in other 
words, the question of the New Testament Canon. 

I wish to keep the question I have named quite clear of any 
discussion as to the Inspiration of the sacred books, such discus- 
sion plainly belonging to a later stage of the investigation. Iwish 
to examine into the evidence for the genuineness and authenticity 
of the books of the Bible in the same way as in the case of any 
ordinary books. It is clearly one question: At what date and by 
what authors were certain books written? And quite another 
question: Is there reason to believe that the authors of these 
books were aided by supernatural guidance, and if so, what was 
the nature and extent of that supernatural assistance?, The former 
is, as we shall presently see, a question of vital importance in the 
controversy between Christians and unbelievers;’the latter is one in- 
ternal among Christians, and only admits of discussion among those 
who are already convinced of the historic credibility of the New 
Testament books, and who, because they believe what these books 
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relate about Jesus of Nazareth, find no difficulty in believing also 
that He endowed with special powers those whom He commissioned 
to write the revelation which He brought into the world. 

I make these remarks at the outset, because it enables us at 
once to set aside certain topics as irrelevant to the present 
investigation. Suppose, for example, it be alleged that there are 
plain contradictions between the first Gospel andthe fourth; if we 
were engaged in an inquiry as to the Inspiration of the Gospels, it 
would be of the utmost importance to examine whether and how 
far this allegation is true. But it may be quite possible to set it 
aside as entirely irrelevant, when we are only inquiring whether 
or not both Gospels were written by Apostles. It is the constant 
experience of anyone who has ever engaged in historical investiga- 
tion to have to reconcile contradictions between his authorities ; 
but such contradictions must reach a high point in number and gra- 
vity before they suggest a suspicion that the opposing statements 
do not both proceed, as they profess to do, from persons having 
a first-hand knowledge of the matters about which they write. 

I have just said that I wish to investigate the genuineness and 
authenticity of the books of the Bible in the same way as we should 
in the case of any uninspired book. But we are not quite permitted 
to do so. Those who would approve of interpreting the Bible 
according to the same rules by which we should interpret any 
other book apply very different rules in determining the authorship 
of its parts from what are used in the case of other books. If we 
were to apply to the remains of classical literature the same rigour 
of scrutiny that is used towards the New Testament, there are but 
few of them that could stand the test. There are many of you 
who count as good classical scholars, who have always received 
with simple faith that what you read in your printed books is the 
work of the author to whom it is commonly ascribed, and have 
never applied your minds to consider what answer you could give 
to anyone who should denyit. You are very familiar, for instance, 
with Horace. Do you know what interval separates the oldest 
manuscript of his works from the age of Augustus, in which the 
poet is said to have lived? Can you fill up the gap by quotations 
from ancient authors? Do you know what ancient authors 
mention him or quote his poems? Can you tell how far the 
earliest quotation is separated in time from the poet himself? 
Can you tell what extent of his writings is covered by quotations ? 
Can you give separate proofs for each book of the Odes, of the 
Satires and Epistles, and for the Art of Poetry ? And if you are 
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able to give a proof for every book, can you meet the requirements 
of a more severe critic, who might demand a distinct proof of the 
Horatian origin of every ode of every book ? I suppose the chances 
are that you would not attempt to answer these questions ; because, 
though you probably have heard of the theory of the Jesuit 
Hardouin, that the Odes of Horace and other classical books were 
written by Benedictine monks in the dark ages, it is not likely 
that you have given that theory a serious thought. Yet, if we 
were called on to refute it, by producing quotations from the Odes 
by any writer who lived within two centuries of the poet’s death 
(and later testimony than that would not be thought worth looking 
at in the case of a New Testament book), we should be able to 
make only a very unsatisfactory reply. One example is often cited 
to show how little this kind of investigation is in practice judged 
to be necessary. The Roman History of Velleius Paterculus has 
come down to us in a single very corrupt manuscript, and the 
book is only once quoted by Priscian, a grammarian of the sixth 
century ; yet no one entertains the smallest doubt of its genuine- 
ness.* The first six books of the Annals of Tacitus are also known 
to us only through a single manuscript which came to light in the 
fifteenth century. Not long ago anelaborate attempt was made to 
show that all the books of the Annals were forged in that century 
by an Italian scholar, Poggio. And it was asserted that ‘no clear 
and definite allusion to the Annals can be found until the first half 
of the fifteenth century.’ The latest editor of the Annals, Mr. 
Furneaux, is what, if the subject of his labours were a New 
Testament book, would be called an ‘apologist’: that is to say, 
he believes that the traditional doctrine as to the authorship is 
true, and that the supposed discovery of forgery is a mare’s nest ; 
yet, in answer to the assertion just quoted, he can only produce 
one allusion, by no means ‘clear and definite,’ and that of a date 
300 years later than the historian. Thus you see that if the external 
testimony to the New Testament books, which I shall discuss in 
future lectures, had not been forthcoming, we might still have 
good reason for holding fast to the traditional theory of their 
authorship. But where external proof is most abundant in the 
case of profane authors, it falls considerably short of what can be 
produced in support of the chief books of the New Testament. 
The reason, however, why a more stringent test is applied to 
our books is on account of their contents, namely, because the 





* This case is discussed in the controversy between Boyle a Bentley 
about the Epistles of Phalaris. 
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books contain accounts of miracles and what purport to be pro- 
phecies. Now, at first sight, it appears unreasonable to allow 
this consideration to enter when we are discussing the authorship 
of books. The works of Livy contain accounts of prodigies which 
I may perhaps think Livy credulous for believing, yet I am not on 
that account in the slightest degree inclined to doubt that Livy 
was the author of the history which bears his name. Still more 
does the remark apply to the accounts of miracles which swarm in 
the writings of the monkish historians. I disbelieve the miracles, 
but I make no question that the histories which relate those 
miracles were written by the authors to whom they are ascribed. 
But here is the pinch of the matter. These miraculous tales to 
which I refer relate for the most part to events which the nar- 
rators represent as having occurred a long time before their own 
date. When honest and intelligent men relate things of which 
they have personal knowledge, as a general rule we do not find 
them telling of anything miraculous. In short, it is only throwing 
into other words the statement that a miracle is an exception to 
the ordinary course of nature, to say that an account of a miracle 
is not likely to occur in true history, and therefore that, if we 
meet with such an account, it is likely to proceed from persons 
not truthful or not well informed. So it is a canon of criticism 
that stories embellished with miraculous ornaments are distant in 
time from the age in which. the scene is laid. Troy may have 
been really taken; Achilles and Agamemnon may have been real 
persons; but when we read in the Iliad of gods and goddesses 
taking part in the battles round the city, this in itself is reason 
enough to suspect that Homer lived at such a distance from the 
events which he relates as permitted him to imagine the men of 
former days to be very different from ‘such as mortals now are,’ SO 
that things might have happened to them unparalleled in his own 
experience. On these principles, then, it is contended that our 
sacred books, from the mere fact of their containing stories of 
miracles, are shown not to be the work of contemporaries. 

If there is one narrative of the New Testament which more 
than another contains internal proof of having been related by an 
eye-witness, it is the account of the voyage and shipwreck of St. 
Paul. I recommend to your attention the very interesting mono- 
graph of Mr. Smith, of Jordan Hill, who himself sailed over the 
entire course, and by a multitude of minute coincidences verified 
the accuracy of St. Luke’s narrative. Yet, because the story tells 
of miracles performed in the island on which Paul was cast, it has 
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been supposed, without the smallest reason of any other kind, 
that these things must have been added by a later hand.* 

The same things may be said as to the prophecies which our 
sacred books contain. In judging of an ordinary book there is 
no more certain canon of criticism than that the book is later 
than the latest person named in it, or the last event described in 
it. If we read a book which contained mention of the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel and of the battle of Waterloo, it 
would take an amazing amount of evidence to convince us that 
the book was written in the reign of Queen Anne. It is by taking 
notice of anachronisms of this kind that the spuriousness has been 
proved of works which had imposed on an uncritical age; as, 
for example, the ‘ Epistles of Phalaris,’ which were exposed in 
Bentley’s famous essay, or the Decretal Epistles, purporting to 
be written by the early Bishops of Rome, on which so much of 
the fabric of Roman supremacy has been built. Well, the same 
principles of criticism have been freely applied to our sacred books. 
Porphyry contended that the prophecy of Daniel must have been 
written by someone who lived later than Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who is clearly described in the book: the latter half of Isaiah, it 
is urged, must be later than Cyrus: the Gospel of St. Luke must 
be later than the Destruction of Jerusalem, which it describes as to 
be ‘trodden down of the Gentiles until the times of the Gentiles be 
fulfilled,’ showing, it is said, that the writer not only lived after the 
siege, but so long after as to have known that Jerusalem remained 
for a considerable time in a condition of abiding desolation. 

Now, I have intimated in what I have said that lam ready, 
within reasonable limits, to adopt the canons of criticism to which 
Ihave referred. But I cannot admit them to be applicable with- 
out exception. Miraculous embellishments may be a ground for 
suspecting that the narrative is not contemporaneous with the 
events ; but if it is asserted that miraculous stories are never told 





* Davidson, for instance, says (‘Introduction to the New Testament,’ 
1. 134): ‘The description of the voyage and shipwreck of Paul on his 
way to Rome is minute and accurate, proceeding from an eye-witness. 
A few notices here and there betray a later hand, especially those which 
are framed to show the wonder-working power of the Apostle, such as 
XXViil. 3-5, 8, 9.’ 

Dr. S. Davidson, for some time Professor in the Lancashire Indepen- 
dent College, published an Introduction to the New Testament, in three 
volumes, 1848-51, In this the main lines of traditional opinion were 
followed; but his views show a complete alteration in the new Introduc- 
tion, in two volumes, which he published in 1868. My quotation is from 
the second edition of the later book, published in 1882. 
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by men contemporary with the things related, that certainly is not 
true. I have, at different times, read in periodicals accounts of 
spiritual manifestations which I entirely disbelieve, yet in many 
cases impute to the narrators no wilful intention to deceive, nor 
do I doubt that they were, as they profess, actually present at the 
scenes they describe. The Life of St. Martin of Tours, by his friend 
Sulpicius Severus, is full of the supernatural. I do not find that 
any of those who refuse to believe in the miraculous stories attempt 
to justify their disbelief by maintaining that Sulpicius was not the 
~ author of the Life. These are instances of what I reckon as false 
miracles; but the course of lectures of last year must have been 
a failure if they did not establish that true miracles, though from 
the nature of the case not of common occurrence, are still pos- 
sible. If so, when they actually do occur, the witnesses of them 
may relate them in true histories. In short, if miracle and pro- 
phecy be impossible, there is an end of the whole matter. Your 
faith is vain, and our teaching is vain. 

Now, this principle, namely the absolute impossibility of 
miracle, is the basis of the investigations of the school, some of 
whose results must be examined in this course of lectures. Two 
of its leading writers, Strauss and Renan, in their prefaces, make 
the absolute rejection of the supernatural the foundation of their 
whole structure. Renan* (p. lii.) declares that he will accept a 
miracle as proved only if it is found that it will succeed on repeti- 
tion, forgetting that in this case it would not be a miracle at all, 
but a newly-discovered natural law. Strauss,t equally, in his 











a ——— 





*The first edition of the ‘ Vie de Jésus, par Ernest Renan’ was published 
in 1863. It was followed by six successive volumes, relating the history 
of the ‘Origines du Christianisme’: that is to say, the formation and early 
history of the Christian Church. The last volume, bringing the history 
down to the reign of Marcus Aurelius, was published in 1882. The refe- 
rences in these lectures are usually to an 1863 edition of the ‘Life of 
Jesus,’ which alone was available when they were written. It has not been 
- necessary for my purpose to examine minutely the modifications introduced 





into later editions, because the changes in Renan’s views are sufficiently 
indicated in the later volumes of his series. : : : 
+D. F. Strauss (1808-1874), a pupil of Baur, published in 1835 his 
‘ Life of Jesus,’ the mythical theory propounded in which gave rise to much 
controversy, and stimulated other attempts to disprove the historic credi- 
bility of the Gospel narratives. The book had rather fallen into oblivion 
when, in 1864, Strauss, availing himself of the labours of those who had 
written in the interval, published _a new ‘ Life of Jesus,’ ‘ for the German 
people.’ It is to this popular Life that I refer in the text. In 1872 
Strauss broke completely with Christianity, in a book called ‘The Old 
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preface (p. xv.), declares it to be his fundamental principle that 
there was nothing supernatural in the person or work of Jesus. 
The same thing may be said about a book which made some 
sensation on its publication a few years ago, ‘ Supernatural 
Religion.’* The extreme captiousness of its criticism found no 
approval from respectable foreign reviewers, however little they 
might be entitled to be classed as believers in Revelation. Dates 
were assigned in.it to some of our New Testament books so late 
as to shock anyone who makes an attempt fairly to judge of 
evidence. And the reason is, that the author starts with the 
denial of the supernatural as his fixed principle. If that principle 
be, in his eyes, once threatened, all ordinary laws of probability 
must give way. It is necessary at the outset to call your attention 
to this fundamental principle of our opponents, because it explains 
their seeming want of candour; why it is that they are so unrea- 
sonably rigorous in their demands of proof of the authenticity of 
our books; why they meet with evasions proofs that seem to be 
demonstrative. It is because, to their minds, any solution of a 
difficulty is more probable than one which would concede that a 
miracle had really occurred. 

Now, it has become more and more plain that, if it be granted 
that our Gospels were written by the persons to whom they are 
ascribed, two of whom were Apostles, men who had personal 
knowledge of the things which they relate, and whose whole 
narrative bears the impress of honesty, then the reality of miracles 
necessarily follows. No one has proved this more clearly than 
Strauss. He has conclusively shown that anyone who has deter- 
mined to begin by asserting the absolute impossibility of miracle 





* This book, published, vols.i.andii. in 1874, vol. iii. in 1877, obtained 
a good deal of notoriety by dint of enormous puffing, great pains having 
been taken to produce a belief that Bishop Thirlwall was the author. The 
aspect of the pages, bristling with learned references, strengthened the 
impression that the author must be a scholar of immense reading. The 
windbag collapsed when Lightfoot showed that this supposed Bishop 
Thirlwall did not possess even a schoolboy acquaintance with Greek and 
Latin, and that his references were in some cases borrowed wholesale, in 
others did not prove the things for which they were cited, and very often 
appealed to writers whose opinion is of no value. But what I wish here 
to remark is that what really made the book worthless was not its want of 
scholarship, but its want of candour. An indifferent scholar, if he were 
industrious and honest, and, I must add, modest enough not to find fault 
with the translations of better scholars than himself, might compile a book 
which would only need the removal of some surface errors to be a really valu- 
able contribution to knowledge. But want of candourvitiates a book through 
and through. There is no profit in examining the conclusions arrived at 
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cannot come with a perfectly unbiassed mind to investigate the 
history of our sacred books, because an acceptance of the tradi- 
tional account of their origin would be absolutely fatal to this first 
principle. Strauss begins his latest work on the life of Jesus by 
criticizing the works of his predecessors, who were as disinclined 
as himself to admit the reality of miracles, and who yet accepted 
the traditional account of the authorship of the Gospels; and he 
shows that every one of them failed, and could not help failing, 
to maintain this inconsistent position. Paulus* may serve as a 
specimen of writers of this class. He receives the Gospel nar- 
ratives as in some sense true; the Evangelists do not intend to 
deceive; they tell things that really occurred, but through an 
error of judgment they represent incidents as miraculous which 
in truth are capable of a natural explanation. For example, 
according to him, there was nothing miraculous in Christ’s feed- 
ing of the multitude. But the example of Christ and His Apostles 
freely distributing their scanty store among the people shamed all 
the rest into producing and sharing with their neighbours what 
they had secretly brought each for himself; and so all were filled, 
and supposed there had been something supernatural in the mul- 
tiplication of the food. Similarly, Paulus does not deny that our 
Lord seemed to walk on the water; but, since of course He could 
not really have done so, he concludes that He walked on the bank 
of the lake, where, through an optical delusion, his movements 
conveyed a false impression to the spectators. He so far believes 
the story of the announcement by an angel of the Saviour’s 
Incarnation as to. concede that the Virgin Mary truly told that a 
stranger had come in to her with this message, who represented 
himself to be the angel Gabriel; but.since this could not possibly 
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by a writer who never seems to care on which side lies the balance of his- 
toric probability, but only which conclusion will be most disagreeable to 
the assertors of the supernatural. For myself, I find instruction in studying 
the results arrived at by an inquirer who strives to be candid, whether he 
be orthodox or not; but I have little curiosity to find out the exact amount 
of evidence which would leave a captious objector without a word to say 
in justification of his refusal to admit it. a é 

Lightfoot’s answers to ‘ Supernatural Religion ’ appeared in the Con- 
temporary Review, December, 1874; January, February, May, August, 
October, 1875 ; February and August, 1876; May, 1877 ; and have since 
been republished in a separate volume. : : 

‘Supernatural Religion’ has also been dealt with by Westcott in a 
Preface to the later editions of his ‘ New Testament Canon.’ : 

* Paulus (1761-1851), Professor, first at Jena, afterwards at Heidelberg, 
published his ‘Commentary on the New Testament,’ 1800-1804, and his 
‘Life of Jesus’ in 1828. 
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be true, we must conclude that the messenger was an impostor. 
These few specimens are enough to give you an idea of the mass 
of improbabilities and absurdities which are accumulated in the 
working out of this scheme, so that we may fairly say that the 
history, as Paulus tells it, is a more miraculous one than if we 
take the Gospel narratives in their literal sense. It is unneces- 
sary for me to waste words in exposing these absurdities, because 
no one has a more lively sense than Strauss himself of the failure 
of the attempts of his predecessors to write a non-miraculous life 
of Jesus; and he owns distinctly that, if the historical character 
of the Gospels be ever conceded, it will be impossible to eliminate 
miracle from the life of Christ.* 

Strauss’s own solution, you no doubt know, was to deny that the 
Gospels are historical. According to him, they are not written by 
eye-witnesses of the things related, but are legends put together 
at a considerable interval of time after the supposedevents. How 
Jesus of Nazareth succeeded in collecting a number of disciples, 
and in inspiring them with a persuasion, not to be shaken by the 
unhappy end of His life, that He was the promised Messiah, Strauss 
very imperfectly explains. But his theory is, that a community of 
Jewish Christians arose who somehow or another had come to 
believe that Jesus was the Messiah, and who had all from child- 
hood been brought up in the belief that the Messiah was to have 
certain distinguishing marks, that He was to be born in Bethlehem, 
and so forth; that then stories circulated among them purporting 
to show how Jesus actually did all that according to their notions 
He ought to have done; and that these stories, being in perfect 
accordance with their preconceived notions, when once started 
were readily believed, and in simple faith passed on from one to 
another, until in process of time they came to be recorded in the 
Gospels. It is not the business of this Term to expose the weak- 
ness of this theory; and, indeed, Strauss himself appears to have 
become sensible what a difficult task he had set himself when he 
undertook to deny the truth of the Gospel histories, and yet clear the 
historians of conscious imposture. Certainly, there is a very per- 
ceptible shifting of ground from his original work, published in 1835, 
in the new popular version brought out for the use of the German 
people in the year 1864. But common to both is the principle of 
the absolute rejection of the supernatural; and this I single out 





* «Sind die Evangelien wirklich geschichtliche Urkunden, so is das 
‘Wunder aus der Lebensgeschichte Jesu nicht zu entfernen.’—Leben Fest, 
Detis 
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because the investigation in which I wish to engage you proceeds 
on an opposite plan, and therefore will naturally lead to a different 
result. My investigation aims at being purely historical. It 
refuses to be dominated by any philosophical or pseudo-philo- 
sophical principle. I wish to examine the evidence for the date of 
the Christian books on the same principles on which I would act 
if they were ordinary profane histories, without allowing myself to 
be prejudiced for or against them by a knowledge of their contents, 
or by fear of consequences which I shall be forced to admit if I 
own these works to be genuine. For I do not hold our present 
experience to be the absolute rule and measure of all possibilities 
future and past; nor do I deem it so incredible that God should 
reveal Himself to His creatures, as to refuse to listen to all 
evidence for such a fact when it is offered. 


II. 
PART II. 
BAUR’S THEORY OF EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. 


IN his new life of Jesus, Strauss has greatly availed himself of the 
labours of Baur* and of the school founded by him, called some- 
times, from his place of residence, the Tubingen school, or, from 
the nature of their theories, the Tendency school. It will be 
advisable to give you, by way of preface to our course, some short 
account of these theories: not only because of the wide acceptance 
they have met with from writers of the sceptical school both in 
Germany and of later years in England, but also because the view 
which they present of the history of the early Church affects the 
credit to be given to the testimony of that Church concerning our 
sacred literature. There is no use in calling a witness without 
making an attempt to remove prejudices which you know to be 
entertained, whether against his honesty or his means of informa- 
tion. Therefore, before producing to you evidence as to the 
reception of the Gospels by the early Church, it is expedient to 
inquire whether certain speculations are deserving of regard, 
- which represent that Church as having altered so much and so 








* F, C. Baur (1792-1860) published in the Tiibingen ‘ Zeitschrift’ for 
1831, a paper on the Christ-party in the Church of Corinth, which con- 
tained the germs of the theory of which an account is given in the text. 
The fully developed theory was given in his ‘ Paulus,’ published in 1845. 
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rapidly from its original form, as to be put under a strong 
temptation to falsify the documents which relate its early history. 
According to Baur, our books are not the innocent, purposeless 
collection of legendary tales for which the disciples of Strauss 
might take them: all, even those which seem least artful, are 
put together for a purpose, and have a ‘ zendency.’ Just as of 
Mr. Dickens’s novels, one is intended to expose the abuses of the 
Poor Law system, another of the Court of Chancery, another of 
Ecclesiastical Courts, and so forth; so each of the Christian books, 
however innocently it may seem to profess to give straightforward 
narrative, is really written with a secret design to inculcate certain 
dogmatic views. 

But what are these dogmatic views? To answer this we must 
expound the history which Baur gives of the early progress of 
Christianity. He manufactured it mainly out of his own notions 
of the fitness of things, with very slender support from external 
authority ; and it has obliged him to condemn as forged or 
interpolated the great mass of existing ancient documents, since 
they are so perverse as not to be reconcilable with the critic’s 
theory. The main pillar of the theory is a work of by no means 
great antiquity as compared with the others which are to be 
discussed in this course of lectures, being not older than the very 
end of the second century. I speak of the spurious literature 
attributed to Clement of Rome, a favourite character with the 
manufacturers of apocryphal literature in the second or third 
century. The history of these writings is so remarkable, that I 
cannot employ a few minutes better than in giving you some 
account of them. The work originated among the Ebionites, or 
Jewish-Christian heretical sects. In its earliest form it contained 
discourses ascribed to the Apostle Peter, both in controversy with 
heathen, and also with heretics, of whom Simon Magus was made 
the representative and spokesman. This work underwent a great 
variety of recastings. It is doubtful whether Clement was 
introduced into the very earliest form of it ; but he was certainly, 
at a comparatively early date, made the narrator of the story ; 
and the account of Clement’s history gradually grew into a little 
romance, which, no doubt, greatly helped the popularity of the 
work. Clement tells how he had been brought up asa rich orphan 
at Rome, his parents having been lost in his early childhood. He 
gives an affecting account of his search for religious truth, which 
he seeks in vain among the schools of the philosophers, but there 
finds nothing but strife and uncertainty. At last news is brought 
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to Rome of the appearance of a wonder-working prophet in 
Palestine. Clement sails in search of him, arrives after the death 
of Jesus, but meets Peter, and is instructed and converted by him. 
Travelling about with Peter, he finds first his mother, then his 
prothers, then his father; and it is from these successive recog- 
nitions that the work called the ‘ Clementine Recognitions’ takes 
its name. This is one of two forms in which the work is still 
extant; the other, called the ‘Clementine Homilies,’ being as 
respects the story substantially the same, but as respects the dis- 
courses worked into it, and the doctrine contained in them, a 
good deal different. The ‘Homilies’ contain the Ebionite doc- 
trine in its strongest form; in the ‘ Recognitions’ the repulsive 
features of Ebionitism are softened down, so as to make the book 
not altogether unfit for use among the orthodox, and in fact the 
‘Recognitions’ are only preserved in a Latin translation made 
for the use of the orthodox by a Church writer, Rufinus. There is 
good evidence that another form, still more orthodox, which has 
not come down to us, was once in circulation. And though the 
heretical character of these Clementine writings was well known 
to the Fathers, who therefore rejected their doctrine, yet many of 
the things these writings tell about Peter passed into Church 
tradition. In particular, this Clementine literature has had a 
marvellous share in shaping the history of Christendom, by 
inventing the story that Peter was Bishop of Rome, and that he 
named Clement to succeed him in that See. 

At the revival of learning these writings were at first treated 
with contumely as a good-for-nothing heretical figment. Long 
time passed before it was noted that, though the book be regarded 
as no more than a controversial novel, yet, dating asit does from 
the end of the second century, it must be a most valuable source 
of information as to the history and opinions of the sect from which 
it emanated. Baur, in particular, has called special attention 
to the anti-Paulinism of the work ; and it is quite true that when 
we look into it carefully, we find that Paul and his labours are 
passed over in silence, Peter figuring as the Apostle of the 
Gentiles as well as of the Jews. In one passage inthe ‘Homilies’ 
the dislike of Paul passes the bounds of mere silence. For Simon 
Magus is described as ‘ withstanding Peter to the face,’ and 
declaring that he was ‘to be blamed.’* Many a reader might 








* In order that the coincidence with the Epistle to the Galatians may 
be more easily recognized, I adopt the language of the Authorized Version 
in translating ‘ évayrios avogornkds mot, ‘ Kar eyyaoevoy we AYELS (Hom. 
xvii. 19). 
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innocently overlook the malice of these expressions ; but when 
attention is called to them, we can hardly deny that the coincidence 
of language with that in the Epistle to the Galatians (ii. 11) leads 
to the surmise that under the character of Simona reference to Paul 
is cloaked; and that Paul is intended bythe enemy, 6 éx@pds &vOpwmos, 
who opposed St. Peter and St. James. We see also what inter- 
pretation is to be put on a controversy as to relative superiority 
between Simon Magus, who claims to have seen our Lord in vzsz07, 
and Peter, who had actually seen Him in the flesh. It must be 
admitted that the writer shows a covert dislike to Paul; but we 
must remark, at the same time, that the obscurity with which he 
veils his assault on the Apostle shows plainly that he dared make 
no open attack, and that his views were, at that time, shared by 
no influential party in the Church. 

But the Tibingen school pounced with avidity on this book. 
Here, they say, we have the key to the true history of the origin 
of Christianity. Epiphanius tells us that the Ebionites rejected 
Paul’s Epistles, and looked on him as an apostate. This book, 
then, may be regarded as a specimen of the feelings towards 
Paul of an early section of the Christians. Baur’sidea is, that in 
all this anti-Pauline rancour we have a ‘survival’ of an earlier 
state of things, the memory of which had been lost, owing to its 
variance with the Church’s subsequent doctrine. At the beginning 
of the third century we have, in one corner of the Church, men 
who hate Paul with the utmost bitterness, though, in deference to 
the then general opinion, they are obliged to cloak their hatred 
under disguises. At the same time we have in another corner of 
the Church, the Marcionites,* who recognize no Apostle but Paul, 
who utterly reject the Jewish religion and the Old Testament, and 
who set aside all the earlier Apostles as of no authority. What, 
asks Baur, if these extreme views on both sides be not, as had 
been supposed, heretical developments, but survivals of a once 
general state of things? Those who themselves hold our Lord to 
have been mere man find it natural to believe that this must have 
been the earliest belief of His followers. Consequently, the theory 
is that the whole Christian Church was originally Ebionite ; that 
Paul was a heresiarch, or introducer of novel doctrines violently 
condemned by the great mass of existing believers, of whose feel- 








* The Chronicle of Edessa names A.p. 138 as the date of the rise of the 
heresy of Marcion, and this is probably as near the truth as we have the 


means of going. The heresy had reached formidable dimensions when 
Justin Martyr wrote his Apology. 
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ings towards Paul these Clementine writings are regarded as a 
fair specimen; that the representations in the Acts of the Apostles 
that Paul was on good terms with the elder Apostles are altogether 
false, and that, on the contrary, the early Church consisted of two 
parties, Pauline and anti-Pauline, bitterly opposed to each other. 

Such is the general outline of the theory; but speculation has 
particularly run wild on the assault on Paul in the Clementines 
under the mask of Simon Magus. Sceptical critics jump at the 
conclusion that Simon Magus was the nickname under which 
Paul was generally known; and some even go so far as to main- 
tain that the account in Acts viii. is a covert libel on St. Paul, 
which St. Luke, notwithstanding his Paulinism, has been so 
stupid as to perpetuate in his history ; Simon’s offer of money 
to the Apostles representing Paul’s attempt to bribe the other 
Apostles into recognition of his claims by the gift of money which 
he had collected for the poor saints at Jerusalem. I feel ashamed 

‘of repeating such nonsense ; but it is necessary that you should 
know the things that are said; for you may meet these German 
dreams retailed as sober truth by sceptical writers in this country, 
many of whom imagine that it would be a confession of inability 
to keep pace with the progress of critical science if they ventured 
to test, by English common sense, the successive schemes by 
which German aspirants after fame seek to gain a reputation for 
ingenuity. ; 

‘A more careful examination of the Clementines shows that they 
did not emanate from that body which opposed Paul in his lifetime. 
There appear, in fact, to have been two distinct kinds of Ebionites. 
One kind we may call Pharisaic Ebionites, who may be regarded 
as representing those who strove to combine the acknowledgment 
of the Messiahship, though not the Divinity, of Jesus with the 
maintenance of the full obligation of the Mosaic Law. They appear 
never to have been of much influence, and before long to have 
died out. But the Ebionites among whom the Clementines origi- 
nated represented quite a different set of opinions, and appear to 
have been a continuation of the Jewish sect of the Essenes.* 
Among their doctrines was a fanatical horror of the rite of sacri- 

ee ee 


_ #* On these two kinds of Ebionites, see Lightfoot’s ‘ Galatians,’ p. 318. 

The Church History of the period is likely to be misunderstood if the 
identity of the latter kind with the Elkesaites is not perceived ; and if it is 
not recognized, how little claim these heretics have to represent any 
considerable body, even of Jewish Christians ; and how late their origin 
was by their own confession. 
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fice, which they could not believe to have been divinely instituted. 
The whole Temple service was abomination in their eyes. They 
believed that the true prophet had appeared in divers incarna- 
tions, Adam being the first, and Jesus the last. The story of the 
fall of Adam, of course, they rejected. And with these opinions 
it was necessary for them to reject great parts of the Old Testa- 
ment. The Pentateuch alone was used by them, and of this large 
parts were cut out as interpolated. You will remember that Paley, 
in his ‘ Evidences,’ quotes an apocryphal Gospel as ascribing to 
our Lord the saying, ‘ Be ye good money-changers.’ This they 
interpreted as a direction not to be deceived by the false coin 
which purported to be God’s Word. This doctrine, of which the 
Clementine ‘ Homilies’ are full, would be as repulsive as Paul’s 
own doctrine to the orthodox Jews whom Paul had to encounter; 
and therefore, as I say, these Clementines have no pretence to 
date from the times, or to represent the feelings, of his first 
antagonists in the Christian Church. The true history of these 
people seems to be that, after the destruction of the Temple at 
Jerusalem by Titus, some of the Essene communities, who lived 
on the other side of Jordan, and who knew that Jesus had pre- 
dicted the destruction of that Temple to whose rites they always 
had been opposed, became willing to own Jesus to have been 
divinely sent, but retained a number of their own peculiar opi- 
nions. They appear to have made a few converts among the 
Jews dispersed by the fall of the capital, but not to have extended 
themselves very widely; and it is not till the end of the second 
century, or the beginning of the third, that some of them made 
their way to Rome. They had among them some men of literary 
skill, enough at least to produce a forgery. Among the docu- 
ments they brought to Rome, for instance, was one called the 
‘Book of Elkesai,’ which purported to be a revelation of their 
peculiar doctrines, but for which, it is interesting to remark, no 
higher antiquity was claimed than the reign of Trajan, a time 
when all the Apostles were dead. They accounted for this late 
date by a theory that the ordinary rule of God’s Providence was 
that error should come first, and that the truth which corrected it 
should be revealed later. An early book of theirs, ‘The Preach- 
ing of Peter,’ was improved, first into the form known as the 
‘Recognitions,’ afterwards into the ‘ Homilies,’ and was made to 
include these Elkesaite revelations. The making Simon Magus 
the representative of Pauline ideas has all the marks of being an 
after-thought. There is not a trace of it in the ‘ Recognitions,’ 
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through the whole of which, as well as in every part of the 
‘Homilies’ but the one already referred to, Simon is Simon and 
Paul is Paul. But, from the nature of the composition, the 
opinions which the writer means to combat must be put into the 
mouth of some of the characters of the story. When the object is 
to combat the doctrines of Marcion, Simon is made the exponent 
of these doctrines. But this furnishes no justification for the 
statement that there was a general practice of nicknaming Paul 
as Simon. As far as we can see, the author of the ‘Recognitions’ 
is quite ignorant of it. 

As the anti-Pauline party is judged of by the Ebionites of the 
second century, so the school of Marcion is supposed to represent 
the opposing party. Thus the Christian society is said to have 
included two schools—a Judaizing school and a Gnostic or philo- 
sophizing school—violently hostile to each other. It is not exactly 
our experience that theological schisms heal up so rapidly and so 
completely that in fifty years no trace remains of them, nor even 
memory of their existence. But so, we are told, it happened in 
this case. And as in the process of time the bitterness of the 
dispute abated, arose the Catholic Church, in which both Peter 
and Paul were held in honour; and then were attempts made to 
throw a veil over the early dissensions, and to represent the first 
preachers of Christianity as at unity among themselves. : 

It remains to test this whole theory of the conflict of Pauline 
and anti-Pauline parties in the early Church by comparison with 
the documentary evidence ; and the result is that it bears the test 
very ill, so much so that, in order to save his theory from destruc- 
tion, Baur has been obliged to make a tolerably clean sweep of 
the documents. In four of Paul’s Epistles some symptoms may 
be found which can be interpreted as exhibiting feelings of 
jealousy or soreness towards the elder Apostles. But there is 
nothing of the kind in the other nine. The genuineness of these, 
therefore, must be denied. The Acts of the Apostles represent 
Paul as on most friendly terms with Peter and James, and these 
Apostles as taking his side in the controversy as to imposing 
Judaism on the Gentiles. The Acts, therefore, cannot be true 
history, Not only the discourses ascribed to Peter in the Acts 
but the first Epistle, which the ancient Church unanimously 
accepted as Peter’s, is thoroughly Pauline in doctrine. We 
must, therefore, disregard ancient testimony, and reject the 
Epistle. The earliest uninspired Christian document, the Epistle 
of Clement of Rome, confessedly belongs to the conciliatory 
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school, Peter and Paul being placed in it on equal terms of 
reverence and honour. It, too, must be discarded. So, in like 
manner, go the Epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp, the former of 
whom writes to the Romans (ch. v.), ‘I do not pretend to com- 
mand you, like Peter or Paul.’ 

Now, it is very easy to make a theory on any subject if we are 
at liberty to sweep away all facts which will not fall in with it. 
By this method the Elkesaites were able to maintain that the Old 
Testament did not sanction the rite of sacrifice, and Marcion that 
the New Testament did not recognize the God of the Jews. But 
one has a right to suspect any theorizer if, in order to clear the 
ground for a foundation for his theory, he has to begin by getting 
rid of the previously accepted facts. So it is a presumption 
against this theory of Baur’s, that we find him forced to get rid of 
nearly all the documents purporting to come from the Apostolic 
age, because, notwithstanding that they have been searched with 
microscopic minuteness for instances of Pauline and anti-Pauline 
rancour, scarcely anything of the kind can be found. I will give 
a specimen or two of these supposed instances, which will enable 
you to appreciate the amazing amount of misdirected ingenuity 
which has been spent in elaborating this system. The first is a 
specimen which is thought by those who have discovered it to be 
an exceedingly good and striking one. St. Matthew (vii. 22, 23), 
in the Sermon on the Mount, makes our Lord speak of men who 
say, ‘ Lord, Lord,’ and who will, at the Last Day, appeal to their 
prophesying, their driving out devils, and their doing of miracles 
in the name of Jesus, but who will be rejected by Him as doers of 
lawlessness (évouta), whom He had never known. It may surprise 
you to hear that this sentence was coined by the Jewish Christian 
author of the record as a protest against the opposition to the 
Law made by Paul and his followers. And it may surprise you 
more to hear that St. Luke is highly complimented for the skill 
with which (xiii. 27) he turns this Jewish anti-Pauline saying into 
one of a Pauline anti-Jewish character. He substitutes the word 
adicta, ‘injustice,’ for dvouta, ‘lawlessness,’ and he directs the 
saying against the Jews, who will one day appeal to having eaten 
and drunk in the presence of Jesus, and to His having taught in 
their streets, but, notwithstanding, shall be told by Him to depart 
as doers, not of évouta, but of iniquity, and shall break forth into 
loud weeping when they see people coming from the east and west, 
and north and south, and sitting down with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Tacob, while themselves are shut out. 
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One other sample I will give you. St. Matthew says (x. 27): 
‘What I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in light: and what ye 
hear in the ear, that preach ye upon the housetops.’ St. Luke 
(xii. 3): ‘ Whatsoever ye have spoken in darkness shall be heard 
in the light ; and that which ye have spoken in the ear in closets 
shall be proclaimed upon the housetops.’ It is contended that, 
whereas St. Matthew represents the Apostles as directed to speak 
in the light and on the housetops, St. Luke turns the phrase into 
the passive—the proclamation shall be by other than the Apostles, 
namely, by St. Paul and his party. 

When, however, all ingenuity has been tried, there is no escap- 
ing the acknowledgment that, if we are to look for an anti- Pauline 
Gospel, it cannot be any of those we have now. That Matthew’s 
Gospel was made primarily for the use of Jews most critics are 
agreed. Yet, do we find this Jewish Gospel hostile to the 
admission of Gentiles? It opens (ii. 1) with an account of Gentile 
Magi from the distant East coming to worship the infant Saviour. 
In the first chapter which relates any miracle (viii. 5), we have an 
account of one performed at the request of a Gentile, who is com- 
mended as exhibiting faith not to be found in Israel; and on this 
occasion there is taught the doctrine of the admission of the 
Gentiles, not to equal privileges with the Jews, but to a place 
vacated by the rejection of the Jews: ‘Many shall come from the 
east and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven ; but the children of the kingdom 
shall be cast out into outer darkness: there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.’ It is to be noted that the Gentile centurion 
of St. Matthew is in St. Luke made a kind of Jewish proselyte— 
‘He loveth our nation, and he hath built us a synagogue’ (vii. 5). 
In a later chapter of St. Matthew the same doctrine is taught 
even more plainly—‘ The kingdom of God shall be taken from you, 
and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof’ (xxi. 43). 
The parting command of our Saviour recorded in this Gospel is, 
‘Go ye and make disciples of all nations’ (xxviii. 19). In the 
account of our Lord’s death, a critic with a keen eye for ‘ tendency,’ 
might pronounce Matthew strongly anti-Jewish. It is Luke (xxiii. 
28), not Matthew, who records our Lord’s words of tender pity: 
‘Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for Me, but weep for your- 
selves, and for your children.’ St. Matthew seems anxious to 
throw the guilt of our Lord’s death off the Gentiles, and on the 
Jews. Pilate’s wife warns her husband to have ‘nothing to do 
with that just man’ (xxvii. 19). Pilate himself washes his hands 
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before the multitude, and declares that he is ‘ innocent of the blood 
of this just person.’ The Jews accept the awful burden, and 
exclaim, ‘His blood be on us, and on our children’ (zd. 24, 25). 
Nay, we find in our St. Matthew a trait also found in St. John’s 
Gospel, on account of which the latter has been characterized as 
strongly anti-Jewish, namely, that the unconverted members of 
the Jewish nation are spoken of as ‘the Jews,’ implying that the 
Christians were an entirely separate community. In the last 
chapter of St. Matthew (v- 15) we have: ‘ This saying is commonly 
reported among the Yews until this day.’ When it is attempted 
to get rid of these evidences of anti-Jewish tendency by the 
assertion that none of these things could have been in the original] 
Matthew, we can only reply, that it is open to anyone to say that 
the original Matthew contained just whatever he likes. But no 
theory can be said to rest on a scientific basis if, instead of taking 
cognizance of all the facts, it arbitrarily rejects whatever of them 
do not happen to accord with the hypothesis. 

It is plain from what I have said that, when every ingenuity has 
been expended on our documents, they fail to yield any sufficient 
evidence of the bitter hostility which, according to Baur’s theory, 
existed between the two great sections of the early Church; and, 
therefore, these documents are condemned by him and his fol- 
lowers as, at least in their present shape, the work of a later age 
which had set to work to remove all traces of the ancient dissen- 
sions, Baur acknowledges only five of our books as genuine 
remains of the Apostolic age—four Epistles of Paul and the 
Apocalypse. The four Epistles are those to the Galatians, 
Romans, and the two to the Cerinthians. It is not much to be 
grateful for that he grants the genuineness of these, for they 
carry on their face such marks of strong personal feeling, and are 
so manifestly not the work of a forger, but the outpouring of a 
heart stirred to its depths by the incidents of a real life, that 
whoever should deny their genuineness would pronounce on him- 
self the sentence of incapacity to distinguish true from false. But 
these Epistles have, in Baur’s eyes, the further recommendation, 
that they are those in which Paul has to deal with his Jewish 
opponents, and therefore are the most likely to yield proofs of 
that jealousy of the elder Apostles and hostility to them which ° 
Baur’s theory demands. Afterwards, when I come to speak of 
St. Paul’s Epistles and of the Acts of the Apostles, I will try to 
show how little ground there is for the assertion that the view of 
Paul’s relations to the heads of the Jerusalem Church, exhibited 
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in the Epistle to the Galatians, is irreconcilable with that pre- 
sented by the Acts, If, indeed, anyone imagines that the Apostles 

- were not men of like passions with ourselves, and therefore counts 
it a thing impossible that one should feel or express dissatisfac- 
tion with the conduct of another; if he cannot believe that they 
should be differently influenced by different aspects of the truth, 
or be of various opinion as to the immediate necessity of guarding 
against different forms of error ; why, then, we need not go beyond 
what the Epistle to the Galatians tells of the dispute between 
Peter and Paulat Antioch in order to convince him of his mistake. 
But when we have fully conceded that there was no rigid sameness 
of utterance among the first preachers of the Gospel, we still fall 
immensely short of what Baur’s theory requires us to grant. In 
order to adopt his view, we must hold that the differences between 
St. Paul and the elder Apostles were not like those which are 
known to subsist at the present day between political leaders of 
the same party—differences which do not prevent them from sitting 
in the same cabinet and joining in a common policy; but rather 
like the differences which separate the leaders of opposite parties, 
or even of hostile states. The most Ultramontane Roman Catholic 
could not think worse of Martin Luther than, if we believe our 
modern guides, the members of the Church of Jerusalem thought 
of St. Paul.* The wildest Protestant could not hate the Pope more 
than St. Paul’s Gentile converts are imagined to have hated the 
Apostles of the circumcision. 

But the most wonderful part of the theory is the alleged end of 
the schism, in which Peter and Paul came to be regarded as 
brothers, and held in equal honour. That is the same as if we 
Protestants held in equal honour Martin Luther and Ignatius 
Loyola, and as if it was our popular belief that these two great 
saints had loved each other as brethren. Surely, the Pauline 
Christians must have been the most forgiving men in the world. 
They had been victorious along the whole line. The Judaizers 
had disappeared. No one dreamed of imposing the yoke of cir- 
cumcision on the Gentiles. Even in the Clementines no such 
burden is sought to be laid on Gentile converts. Yet these 
Gentiles agreed in giving equal honour to the great Apostle who 





* ¢ Jamais, en effet, l’Eglise chrétienne ne porta dans son sein une cause 
de schisme aussi profonde que celle qui l’agitait en ce moment. Luther 
et le scolastique le plus routinier différaient moins que Paul et Jacques.’— 


Renan, St, Paul, p. 289. 
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had gained them their liberty and to the bigoted Jews who had 
cast out his name as evil, nicknamed him Balaam and Simon 
Magus, and organized conspiracy against him wherever he 
taught! Surely this is a theory not so recommended by pro- 
bability that we can afford to condone its deficiency in documentary 
proof; and, for my part, I am well content to abide by the old 
representations made by the author of the Acts of the Apostles. 


Rete 
IPN ee Wh 
THE ANTI-PAULINISM OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


I HAVE said that the Apocalypse is also received by Baur, and 
is acknowledged by him as a genuine work of the Apostle John. 
It is scarcely necessary to say, that he does not look upon it as 
containing any real prophecy, but merely anticipations of the 
future, which have been falsified by the event. In owning the 
Book of the Revelation to be Apostolic, the modern school of 
destructive criticism is more easy of belief than part of the early 
Church ; for in the third century there were many who denied the 
authority of this book, and I shall have occasion afterwards to 
speak of an argument by Dionysius of Alexandria, that the 
difference in style between this book and the Gospel of St. John 
proves that both could not have the same author. This argument 
has been eagerly adopted by the modern school, only with a 
reversal of its application. They hope now, by conceding that 
the Apocalypse is the work of John, to found, upon differences of 
style, an argument that the fourth Gospel cannot be his; and, in 
fact, it is now alleged to be one of the most certain results of 
criticism, that these two works cannot have the same author. 
This, again, suggests a topic which I will not anticipate, as the 
argument must be considered when I come to discuss the Gospel 
according to St. John. Suffice it now to say, that the Apocalypse 
is held to be strongly Jewish and anti-Pauline. 

In the Epistles to the Seven Churches, Paul is held to be the 
enemy against whom St. John, writing in our Lord’s name, warns 
his disciples. Indeed, one German teacher of this school 
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(Volkmar) carries out the theory to the absurdity of imagining 
_ that by the false prophet predicted as upholding the power of the 
Beast we are to understand St. Paul. Inthe Epistle to the Church 
in Smyrna (ii. 9) we read :—‘ I know the blasphemy of them which 
say they are Jews and are not, but are the synagogue of Satan.’ 
And in that to the Church in Philadelphia (iii. 9) :—‘ 1 will make 
them of the synagogue of Satan which say they are Jews and are 
not, but do lie, to come and worship before thy feet.’ We are 
asked to believe that those false Jews, with whom St. John has 
broken so entirely as to call them the synagogue of Satan, are St. 
Paul and his party. The angel of the Church of Ephesus (ii. 2) 
is praised because ‘he has tried them which say they are apostles, 
and are not, and has found them liars.’ Here again we are 
asked to believe that it was Paul’s claim to apostleship which was 
thus rejected ; and we are again and again invited by Renan to 
notice the remarkable fact, that in Ephesus, where St. Paul had 
resided so long, and laboured for a time so successfully, a few 
years after his departure his followers had completely disappeared, 
and his claims to apostleship had been generally owned to be 
based in falsehood. Lastly, you will remember that in the Epistle 
to the angel of the Church in Pergamos those are condemned 
(ii. 14, 15) who ‘hold the doctrine of Balaam’; and also 
those who ‘hold the doctrine of the Nicolaitans.’ It had been 
conjectured long since—and the conjecture has been received 
with more favour than I think it deserves—that Nicolaus, ‘con- 
queror of the people,’ was but a Greek translation of the name 
Balaam. The etymology seems to me a forced one; but Renan 
adopts this view, with the addition, that Balaam was a nickname 
for St. Paul, and that the doctrine of Balaam, the teaching ‘ to 
eat things sacrificed to idols, and to commit fornication’ (by 
which he understands marriage with Gentiles, regarded by strict 
Jews as fornication), was the doctrine of St. Paul. Renan would 
further have us believe that, in another New Testament place 
where Balaam is mentioned, St. Paul is intended—I mean the 
Epistle of Jude (v. 11). For though that Epistle is one for which 
we cannot produce as early testimony as for the rest, and is con- 
sequently not admitted into Baur’s meagre collection of genuine 
_Apostolic Letters, yet the temptation is great to gain some addi- 
tion to the scanty evidence of anti-Pauline rancour in the early 
Church; and so we have presented to us Jude, the brother of 
James, describing Paul as a ‘filthy dreamer,’ who ‘defiled the 
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flesh, despised dominion, and spoke evil of dignities’ (namely, of 
the original twelve Apostles), and who ‘ran greedily after the 
error of Balaam for reward.’ 

Now, we can understand easily how it was that an obscure 
heretic, in the end of the second century, not daring to attack 
Paul openly, because he knew that such attack would have 
condemned his book to exclusion from the whole circle of Christian 
readers, masked his assault under a false name; so that while he 
seemed only to expose the wickedness of Simon Magus, and 
could even, if a question were raised by any of the orthodox, 
plausibly maintain that no covert meaning was intended, he would 
yet be understood by the few initiated as gratifying their dislike 
to Paul. But Apostles such as St. John and St. Jude would have 
had no need to descend to such subterfuges. It is not consistent 
with the character of the outspoken ‘son of Thunder’ (either as 
that character is made known to us by Scripture, or in the tra- 
ditional story of his treatment of the heretic Cerinthus) to suppose 
that, if there were false teachers whom he thought it his duty to 
describe as the synagogue of Satan, he would have disguised the 
object of his reprehension under the veil of Balaam or Nicolaus, 
and never have ventured to mention the name of Paul. Why 
should not John, one of the pillar Apostles (Gal. ii. 9) of the 
Church, and Jude, the brother of one of the great three, have 
courage to speak plainly? But let that pass: at least their 
warning must have been intelligible at the time it was given. The 
Church would have known who it was that it was intended to 
describe ; and if so, is it credible that the tradition should have 
completely perished out of memory, and that Christians, by whom 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles was held in the highest love and 
veneration, should still cherish these letters to the Seven Churches, 
and this Epistle of St. Jude, never once dreaming that they were 
honouring party pamphlets of an opposing school ? 

It is worth while to remark how singularly obtuse the Paulinist 
party were as tothe meaning of the assaults levelled against their 
master; or at least at what an early date all knowledge as to the 
true meaning of these assaults had perished. I have already 
remarked how innocently the author of the Acts of the Apostles 
tells the story of Simon Magus, without betraying any suspicion 
that under the mask of this arch-heretic Paul was to be recognized. 
Twice in the Acts (xv. 20, 29; xxi. 25) the same writer goes out of 
his way to represent the Apostolic heads of the Church of 
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Jerusalem as condemning the eating meat offered to idols and 
fornication, in evident ignorance that these two things were 
prominent heads of the accusation brought against the Pauline 
Christians by their Jewish opponents. Nay, St. Paul himself is 
represented as concurring in the condemnation, and as actively 
employed in disseminating it (xv. 25; xvi. 4). Once more, the 
author of the Second Epistle of Peter (who, if he were not Peter 
himself, certainly wrote at an early date, and (iii. 15) was an 
ardent admirer of Paul) adopts as his own (ii. 15) all that was said 
in Jude’s Epistle about Balaam, the son of Beor, and clearly has 
not the smallest suspicion that under that name Peter’s ‘ beloved 
brother’ Paul was intended. 

I shall have occasion to say something hereafter as to the use 
of tradition in the interpretation of Scripture, and the present 
instance serves very well to illustrate what that use is. For you 
can see that these theories as to the reference to Paul, both in the 
Apocalypse and in the Epistle of Jude, might have deserved some 
respectful consideration had they dated from the first century 
instead of the nineteenth. If it had been the case that in early 
times there was hesitation to acknowledge the authority of these 
books, on the ground that they disparaged the apostleship of Paul, 
then we should be bound to look the possibility in the face, that 
tradition had preserved correctly the interpretation put on these 
documents by those to whom they were first addressed, and to 
inquire dispassionately whether that interpretation were the right 
one. But an interpretation is condemned at once by the mere 
fact that it was left to the nineteenth century to discover it, and 
we may fairly refuse to give it any respectful hearing. ButI think 
it well not to cut the matter short, as I might; and will go on to 
show that we can find parallels in Paul’s Epistles for all the 
passages that are cited from the Apocalypse as anti-Pauline. 

It must be remembered that the doctrine of the calling of the 
Gentiles is taught as distinctly in the Book of the Revelation as in 
the saying of the Gospel (x. 16)—‘ Other sheep I have, which are 
not of this fold.’ We read, indeed, in the Apocalypse of a seal- 
ing of 12,000 out of each of the tribes of Israel (vil. 4-8) ; but 
immediately after the account of the bringing in of this large 
but still finite number of Jews there follows: ‘ After this I beheld, 
and, lo, a great multitude, which no man could number, of all 
nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before the 
throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms 
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in their hands.’ And in the mouth of the redeemed is placed a 
new song unto the Lamb,’ ‘who has redeemed them to God by His 
blood out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation’ 
(v. 9). The Apocalypse is said to be Jewish, because the heavenly 
city is described under the name of the New Jerusalem (xxi. 2) ; 
but this is the very language of St. Paul in his most anti-Jewish 
Epistle—‘ Jerusalem, which is above, is free, which is the mother 
of us all’ (Gal. iv. 26). For the literal Jerusalem the Apocalypse 
has no more complimentary names than Sodom and Egypt (xi. 8). 

I have already quoted the use made of the words ‘ those who 
say they are Jews, and are not’—words imagined to refer to St. 
Paul and his school. Those who give them this reference have 
read Paul’s Epistles very carelessly, and have failed to notice one 
of his most characteristic traits. Itis, that this Apostle, who com- 
bats so strenuously the notion that the Jew was to possess exclusive 
privileges in Christ’s kingdom, and that circumcision was to be the 
condition of admission to it, still retained, as was natural in a Jew 
by birth, his attachment to the name of Jew and the name of 
circumcision. Educated as he had been to regard these as titles 
of honour, and to look down on the uncircumcised Gentile, it pains 
him to hear his disciples called by the name of the uncircumcision, 
and he contends that they were the true Jews—theirs the only 
true circumcision. In the Epistle to the Ephesians (ii. 11) he 
speaks of his Gentile followers as those ‘who were called uncir- 
cumcision by that which is called the circumcision in the flesh, 
made by hands.’ He tells these Gentiles (Col. ii. 11), ‘ye are 
circumcised with the circumcision made without hands, in putting 
off the body of the sins of the flesh by the circumcision of Christ.’ 
In the Epistle to the Philippians, when about to give to the Jews 
the name of the circumcision, he checks himself, and calls them 
instead the ‘concision’; ‘for we,’ he says, ‘are the circumcision, 
which worship God in the spirit, and rejoice in Christ Jesus, and 
have no confidence in the flesh’ (iii. 2). In the Epistle to the 
Galatians he claims for those who walk according to his rule the 
glorious title of the ‘Israel of God’ (vi. 16). And in a well- 
known passage in the Epistle to the Romans (ii. 28) the same 
doctrine is summed up: ‘ Heis nota Jew, which is one outwardly ; 
neither is that circumcision, which is outward in the flesh: but he 
is a Jew, which is one inwardly; and circumcision is that of the 
heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter; whose praise is not of 
men, but of God.’ 
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I suppose there is no stronger mark of genuineness in Paul’s 
Epistles, nor any trait less likely to have occurred to a forger, than 
this, that his affection for the names of Jew and of circumcision 
clings to him long after he had ceased to attach any value to the 
things. It need not surprise us to find the same trait in St. John, 
who had grown up subject to the same influences ; and we cannot 
hesitate to believe that those against whom the Seven Churches 
were warned were the unbelieving Jews, who are pronounced un- 
worthy of the name of Jews, and whose synagogue is called the 
synagogue of Satan. It deserves to be mentioned that the Jews 
in Asia Minor long continued to be the most bitter adversaries 
of the Christian name, and that, when Polycarp was martyred, 
the Jews were most active in collecting materials for the pyre 
on which to burn him (Mart. S. Polyc. xiv., Euseb. . £&. iv. 15). 

As little need it be supposed that in those ‘who say that they 
are apostles, and are not,’ we must recognize St. Paul. Here 
again we have an exact parallel in St. Paul’s Epistles: ‘Such are 
false apostles, deceitful workers, transforming themselves into 
the apostles of Christ’ (2 Cor. xi. 13). And if any proof were 
needed of the falsity of the assertion that the Ephesian Church, 
ten years after St. Paul had founded it, rejected his claims to 
apostleship, it would be furnished by what immediately follows. 
For, according to Renan’s hypothesis, the Church of Ephesus 
had at the commencement been beguiled into accepting Paul’s 
pretensions, and therefore would be bound to look back with 
some shame and regret on its early simplicity. Is there any trace 
of this in the Apocalyptic Epistle? Nay; the first state of the 
Church is recalled as its palmy days. The Church is blamed for 
having left its first love, and commanded to remember whence it 
had fallen, and repent and do the first works (ii. 4, 5). 

I must not omit to call attention to the extraordinary rapidity 
ascribed to the supposed counter-revolution in favour of Paulinism. 
For if we are to believe this theory the elder Apostles must have 
persevered to the end of their lives in treating Paul as an enemy. 
St. John, who was their last survivor, must have continued to hold 
up Paul and his disciples to odium after the death of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. No one dates the Apocalypse earlier than the 
year 69, at which time, according to all tradition, Paul was dead. 
Up to that time, therefore, those who might be regarded as 
having the best authority to speak had disowned Paul as a false 
Christian. Paul therefore must have died an excommunicated 
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heretic. Yet, in a quarter of a century later—for that is now the 
received date of Clement’s Roman Epistle—Paul is universally 
regarded as one of thé chief of the Apostles, and as having been 
the cherished partner of Peter both in work and in suffering! 
(Clem. Rom. 5). 

I have spent more time than you may have thought necessary 
in refuting an utterly baseless hypothesis ; but my excuse is, that 
this hypothesis is treated as authentic history in almost all 
modern works in England, Germany, and France, which profess 
to give the latest results of critical science as applied to our 
sacred books. 


IV. 


RECEPTION OF THE GOSPELS IN THE EARLY 
CHURCH. 


AGRI ae ies 


THE END OF THE SECOND CENTURY. 


IRENZUS, CLEMENT, AND TERTULLIAN. 


i I were lecturing on Christian Evidences, I should commence 
my examination of the books of the New Testament with the 
Epistles of St. Paul. There are some of these which are owned to 
be genuine by the most sceptical critics, and these universally 
admitted Epistles are rich in autobiographical details, and set Paul 
vividly before us as a real’ living, working character. In con- 
nexion with Paul’s Epistles we should consider the Book of the Acts 
of the Apostles, the latter half of which bears undeniable marks 
of having emanated from a companion of St. Paul. We have 
thus the fullest knowledge what Paul believed and taught, and to 
what sources of information he had access. We cannot doubt 
that Paul was thoroughly sincere in his belief of what he preached ; 
and it is certain, also, that the central topic of his preaching was 
Christ’s Resurrection. ‘He is never weary of referring to this 
cardinal fact. He does not defend or prove it, but constantly 
assumes it as a fundamental fact about which no believer has any 
doubt whatever.’ This fact which Paul receives so confidently 
was in his time only a few years old; and, without discussing 
Paul’s claims to have himself seen his risen Master, it is unques- 
_tionable that he was on terms of intercourse with Peter, James, 
John, and others who claimed to be original witnesses of the 
Resurrection. If we desire to know what else Paul taught con- 
cerning the events of our Saviour’s life, we have the answer in St. 
Luke’s Gospel, which is of indisputably common authorship with 
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the Acts, and therefore proceeded from a member of Paul’s 
company. 

The order of taking the New Testament books which I have 
thus sketched offers some advantages, but, owing to inconve- 
niences resulting from adopting it, which I will not delay to 
describe at length, I have fallen back on the obvious course of 
commencing with the Gospels. If we can establish that the 
Gospels contain the story told at the time by men who were eye- 
witnesses of what they related, and who confirmed their testimony 
by their sufferings, then, full of miracles as our Gospels are, it has 
been found practically impossible to refuse belief to them. But if 
the Gospels were written a hundred years or more after the events 
which they describe ; if the story is not told by eye-witnesses, but 
has been improved by passing through several hands; if there has 
been time for floating myth and legend to gather round the simple 
facts, and for men’s preconceived notions of what the Messiah 
ought to do, to ornament the history of what Jesus did; then the 
intrinsic improbability of every miraculous story outweighs second- 
hand testimony separated from the original witnesses by so long 
an interval. Of the two, however, it is a more vital matter with 
unbelievers to reject the early date of the Gospels than for us to 
assert it. Bring down the date of the Gospels as low as the most 
courageous of our adversaries can venture to bring them, and 
though we thus lose the proof of the greater part of the wonderful 
works of the Saviour’s life, the great miracle of the Resurrection 
‘remains untouched. Take St. Paul’s abridged account of the 
Gospel he had received, as given in an unquestioned Epistle 
(1 Cor. xv. 3-7), and, though it is so much shorter than any of the 
four, it contains quite as much stumbling-block for an anti- 
supernaturalist—‘ that Christ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures ; that He was buried, and that He rose again the third 
day, according to the Scriptures; that He was seen of Cephas, 
then of the twelve ; after that, He was seen of above five hundred 
brethren at once; after that, He was seen of James; then of all the 
Apostles.’ Thus, from Paul’s writings and from other historical 
evidence, we can still show that men who could not easily have 
been deceived as to the truth of what they asserted, and who 
proved their sincerity by their readiness to face sufferings and 
martyrdom in attestation of their doctrine, declared that Jesus of 
Nazareth, the third day after He had died on the cross, rose again 
from the dead. If this one fact be proved, the cardinal principle 
of the anti-supernaturalists, the impossibility of miracle, is demo- 
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lished. Christianity thus could survive the loss of the Gospels ; 
but infidelity is incompatible with the admission of them, as is 
evidenced by Strauss’s confession, already quoted, that if the 
Gospels be recognized as historical sources, miracle cannot be 
eliminated from the life of Jesus. 

In beginning our inquiry concerning the Gospels, I need not 
take you much later than, at the latest, the year 180. In every 
controversy it is always well to see what facts are undisputed 
which can be taken as common ground between the parties. 
Now, to use the words of Strauss, ‘it is certain that, towards the 
end of the second century, the same four Gospels which we have 
still are found recognized in the Church, and are repeatedly 
quoted as the writings of the Apostles, and disciples of the 
Apostles, whose names they bear, by the three most eminent 
ecclesiastical teachers—Irenzeus in Gaul, Clement in Alexandria, 
and Tertullian in Carthage. There were, indeed, current other 
Gospels, used not only by heretical parties, but sometimes 
appealed to by orthodox teachers—a Gospel of the Hebrews and 
of the Egyptians, a Gospel of Peter, of Bartholomew, of Thomas, 
of Matthias, of the Twelve Apostles—but the four were, at that 
time, and from that time downwards, considered as the pecu- 
liarly trustworthy foundation on which the Christian faith rested’ 
(Leben Fesu, § 10; p. 47). I will speak a little about each of these 
witnesses—viz. Irenzeus, Clement, and Tertullian. They are 
widely separated in space, and they represent the whole extent 
of the Christian world. They prove that, if there had been any 
previous doubt or uncertainty which of all the documents purport- 
ing to contain records of the Saviour’s life were to be regarded as 
of superior authority, that doubt had been removed before the end 
of the second century, and that the four Gospels which we recog- 
nize had then been established in the place of pre-eminence which 
they have held ever since, 

Irenzus was Bishop of Lyons, in Gaul, about the year 180." 
But Irenzus not only represents the testimony of the Gallican 
Church ; he had been himself brought up in Asia Minor, from 
which country Gaul had, as we have every reason to believe, 
derived its Christianity as well as its early civilization. There 
remains (ap. Euseb, 7. Z. v. 2) a most interesting record of the 











* Lipsius, in the ‘ Dictionary of Christian Biography,’ assigns A.D. 130 
as the most probable date of the birth of Irenzeus ; and the period (180-188) 
as that in which it is likely that the different books of his treatise against 
heresies were published. 
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connexion between the two countries in an affecting narrative of 
the persecution of the year 177, addressed by the Christians of 
Vienne and Lyons to their brethren in Asia Minor. This Epistle, 
though it does not quote any of the books of the New Testament 
by name, is so full of passages in which the writer makes the 
language of these books his own—weaving texts into the narra- 
tive, as you constantly hear preachers doing at the present day— 
that we cannot doubt that the sacred books in use in that early 
Church were in the main the same as the books of our own New 
Testament. The bishop at the time of that persecution was 
Pothinus, a man of about ninety years of age, who must, there- 
fore, have been born before some at least of the books of the New 
Testament were written, and who must have mixed with men 
contemporary with St. John, His presbyter and successor, 
Jrenzeus, was united by other links to the times of the Apostles, 
He tells us how well he remembered Polycarp,* whom in his early 
years he had known at Smyrna: ‘I can recall the very place 
where Polycarp used to sit and teach, his manner of speech, his 
mode of life, his appearance, the style of his address to the people, 
his frequent references to St. John, and to others who had seen 
our Lord; how he used to repeat from memory their discourses, 
and the things which he had heard from them concerning our 
Lord, His miracles, and His teaching; and how, being instructed 
himself by those who were eye-witnesses of the life of the Word, 
there was in all that he said a strict agreement with the Scrip- 
tures’ (Zpzstle to Hlorimus, ap. Euseb, H. £. v, 20). Observe 
this word ‘ Scriptures,’ for it is plain that the books to which he 
gave this venerated title are those which contain the record of our 
Lord’s life—the four Gospels. 

There is a passage in the work ot srenzeus against heresies 
which proves that he considered these books as, in the highest 
sense of the word, Scriptures given by the inspiration of God. 
The passage is interesting as bearing testimony to a New Testa- 
ment reading not found in our existing Greek manuscripts ; but 
only in the Latin and in the Curetonian Syriac versions. It con- 
cerns the passage where we now read, in the opening of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, ‘ The birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise ’ 
(i. 18). Irenzeus is arguing against those who held that Jesus 
was at first but an ordinary man, and only became Christ when 





* Recent investigations determine A.D. 155 as the date of the martyrdom 
of Polvcarp, at which time he was about eighty-six years old. 
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the Holy Spirit descended on Him in His baptism ; and he remarks 
(III. xvi. 2) that Matthew might have said that ‘ the birth of Fesus 
was on this wise,’ but that the Holy Spirit, foreseeing the de- 
pravers of the truth, and guarding against their fraud, said by 
Matthew, ‘the birth of Chrzst was on this wise,’* showing that 
Christ was born; in other words, that Jesus was Christ from His 
birth. Thus what might seem the accidental choice of one form 
of expression rather than another is ascribed to the directing care 
’ of the Holy Spirit. You see then that Irenzus believed not only 
in the genuineness, but also in the inspiration, of the Gospels. 

I dare say you have also heard of his reasons why there are 
exactly four Gospels, neither more nor less. He argues (III. xi. 8) 
that the Gospel is the pillar of the Church; the Church is spread 
over the whole world; the world has four quarters ; therefore it is 
fitting there should also be four Gospels. Again, the Gospel is 
the divine breath, or wind of life for men; there are four chief 
winds: therefore, four Gospels. He builds another argument on 
the fourfold appearance of the cherubim. The cherubim, he says, 
are fourfold, and their faces ate images of the activity of the Son 
of God. The first beast was like a lion, signifying His command- 
ing and kingly dignity; the second like a calf, signifying His 
priestly office ; the third like a man, denoting His Incarnation ; 
the fourth like an eagle, denoting the Holy Spirit flying over the 
Church. Like these are the Gospels. John, who begins with the 
Godhead and descent from the Father, is the lion; Luke, who 
begins with the priesthood and sacrifice of Zacharias, is the calf; 
Matthew, who begins with His human genealogy, the man; 
Mark, the eagle, who commences with the announcement of the 
prophetic spirit—‘ the beginning of the Gospel as it is written by 
Isaiah the prophet.’ You are aware, I dare say, that this is not 
the apportionment of the four beasts to the Gospels which ulti- 
mately prevailed in the West, John being usually represented as 
the eagle; Matthew as the man; Luke as the ox; and Mark as 
the lion.t 
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* Potuerat dicere Matthaeus, ‘Jesu vero generatio sic erat’ ; sed prae- 
videns Spiritus Sanctus depravatores et praemuniens contra fraudulentiam 
‘eorum, per Matthaeum ait ‘ Christi autem generatio sic erat.’ 

+ This apportionment seems to have been introduced into the West by 
St. Ambrose (in Luc. Pref. 8). It was made more widely known by 
St. Jerome, who professes therein to follow preceding expositors (Pref. 
in Matt.; in Ezek. i. 6). St. Augustine (De Consens. Evangg. 1. 9) 
adopts the same apportionment, except that he assigns the lion to St. 
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Irenzeus goes on to say that Christ’s dealings with the world 
are fourfold. To the patriarchs the word of God came directly ; 
to those under the Law through the priestly office ; Christ Himself 
came as man; since then He has dealt with the Church by His 
Spirit overshadowing the Church with His wings. Thus the 
Gospel also is fourfold, and those destroy its fundamental con- 
ception who make the number either greater or less; either desir- 
ing to seem to have found out more than the truth, or rejecting 
part of God’s dispensation. The main point in this quotation is, 
that Irenzeus considers the fourfold character of the Gospel to 
have been divinely arranged. We are not concerned with the 
validity of his mystical explanations, but with the manifest infe- 
rence that the pre-eminence of four Evangelists must have been, 
in the time of Irenzus, long established, else he would not thus 
ascribe it to divine appointment. Strauss quotes these mystical 
explanations of Irenzeus with a view to disparage his testimony ; 
but he is forced to admit that the fanciful character of his reasons 
why there are only four Gospels does not discredit his testimony 
to the fact that four, and only four, were then acknowledged by 
the universal Church; and he owns that the reasons given by 
Ireneeus are not his grounds for receiving only four Gospels, but 
only his mode of justifying a belief adopted on other grounds.* 
Thus you see that, without producing a single other witness, we 
have proof that towards the end of the second century the Church 
held the belief that is commonly held by the Church of the present 
day, namely, that the four Gospels are to be venerated as inspired 
records of our Saviour’s life, and that no others can be placed on 
a level with these. 

Test by the evidence of this one witness the theory of some, 





Matthew, and the man to St. Mark. He mentions also the arrangement 
of Irenzeus, but considers that this being founded merely on the manner 
in which the several Gospels begin, is inferior to an arrangement founded 
on their general contents. The three terrestrial animals, for instance, are 
fitly assigned to the three Gospels which are mainly occupied with our 
Lord’s early life: the eagle, to the spiritual Gospel of St. John, who 
roars above the clouds of human infirmity, and with unwavering eyes gazes 
on the light of immutable truth. 

* “Diese seltsame Beweisfiihrung ist zwar nicht so zu verstehen, als 
waren die angegebenen Umstande der Grund gewesen, warum Irendus nicht 
mehr und nicht weniger Evangelien annahm; vielmehr hattensich diese 
vier eben damals in den Kreisen der nach Glaubenseinheit strebenden 
katholischen Kirche in vorziiglichen Credit gesetzt, und dieses gegebene 
Verhaltniss suchte sich Irenaus im Geiste seiner Zeit zurechtzulegen (§ 10, 
p. 48). 
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that St. John’s Gospel made its first appearance about the year 
150 or 160. Is it credible that, if so, Irenzeus could have accepted 
aforgery of which, according to the hypothesis, his master, Poly- 
carp, had never told hima word? For Polycarp, who, as I said just 
now, used to repeat from memory the discourses which he had 
heard from John, could not have been silent about a work, which, if 
genuine, would be St. John’s most precious legacy to the Church ; 
and so the fact that this Gospel had not been mentioned by 
Polycarp would convince Irenzus that it was an audacious 
imposture. And again, it is impossible that Polycarp could have 
accepted as genuine a work of which he had never heard his 
master, John, speak. There are, in short, three links in the 
chain—St. John, Polycarp, Irenzeus ; and I do not see how it is 
possible to dissever any one of them from the other two. 

Similar observations may be made about the conclusions of the 
author of the work called ‘Supernatural Religion.’ Other sceptical 
writers had thought they had done great things if they could bring 
John’s Gospel as late as 150 or 160, allowing the Synoptic Gospels to 
date from the beginning of the century. This writer imagines that 
he has demolished all evidence for the existence of the Synoptic 
Gospels prior to the age of Irenzeus, and will only allow them to 
count from the very end of the second century. But it is plain 
that the evidence of Irenzus, even if we had no other, takes us 
back a long way behind his own time. Books newly come into 
existence in his time could not have been venerated as he venerated 
the Gospels. What length of time must we allow for these books 
to have come into such esteem, that what might be regarded as 
their chance expressions should be considered as directed by the 
Spirit of God, and that among all the different attempts to relate 
the life of Christ none should seem fit to be put in comparison 
with these four? I suppose fifty years would be a very moderate 
allowance of time for such a growth of opinion: for the credit of 
these books mainly rested on a belief that they were of apostolic 
origin, and if they had been anywhere known to have been recent 
modifications of an older story, they could not have superseded 
their progenitors ; so that we may fairly conclude that the time 
of their appearance was beyond then living memory. Well, then, 
what we have thus learned from Irenzeus is of important use when 
we come presently to look at the works of the generation next 
before him. When we find in these works what seem to be 
quotations from our Gospels, we shall not easily be persuaded by 
small verbal differences that the writers are drawing from some 
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unknown sources, and not from books which we are certain, from 
Irenzeus, must in their time have existed, and have been of such 
credit in the Church as to be well known to these writers. 

The second witness to whom I have appealed gives us the verdict 
of another large portion of the Christian world. Clement* of 
Alexandria lived in what was perhaps the city in all the world 
where literary criticism was most cultivated. He had been there 
the disciple of Pantzenus, who very possibly may have been 
personally connected with disciples of the Apostles. And Clement 
travelled and learned from other instructors of various nations, 
whose names he does not tell us, but only their nationalities, an 
Ionian, an Italian, a Syrian, an Egyptian, an Assyrian, a Hebrew 
in Palestine. ‘These men,’ as he says, ‘preserving the true 
tradition of the blessed teaching directly from Peter and James, 
from John and Paul, son receiving it from father, came by God’s 
providence even to us, to deposit among us those seeds of truth 
which were derived from their ancestors and the Apostles’ 
(Strom. i. 11). It is needless to quote particular passages from 
Clement: suffice it to say, that there is no more doubt as to his 
use of the Gospels than there is as to the place assigned them by 
any clergyman of the present day. He has traditions to tell con- 
cerning the composition of Mark’s and of John’s Gospel, both of 
which he regards as later than Matthew’s and Luke’s. That, 
like Irenzeus, he recognized as authoritative four Gospels, neither 
more nor less, may be inferred from the manner in which he deals 
with a saying ascribed to our Lord (Strom. ili. 13)—‘ We have 
not this saying in the four Gospels which have been handed down 
to us; it is found in the Gospel according te the Egyptians.’+t 
Besides this Gospel according to the Egyptians, he was acquainted 
with other apocryphal writings—a Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, Traditions of Matthias, and others; but the passage I 
have just cited is evidence enough that, in his estimation, no other 
account of the Saviour’s deeds or words stood on the level of the 
four Gospels. 





* Clement, possibly a Greek by birth, was born about the middle of the 
second century, and was head of the Catechetical School in Alexandria 
(192-202), We last hear of him as alive in 211 (Euseb. H. Z. vi. 11). 

+ Some have doubted whether Clement had himself seen the Gospel 
according to the Egyptians. He had saida little before that ‘he thought’ 
(ojua) that the passage under discussion was to be found in the Gospel 
according to the Egyptians. It has been inferred, therefore, that this was 
either a book which he only knew by hearsay, or else one which it was so 
long since he had looked into, that he did not quite like to trust his memory 
in speaking of it. ; 
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When we compare the quotations of Clement and Irenzus a 
new phenomenon presents itself, which throws back the date of the 
Gospels still further behind their own times. We become aware 
of the existence of various readings. In fact, in some of the texts, 
where the reading is now controverted, there are second century 
witnesses on opposite sides. And the general type of the text in 
use in Alexandria was different from that in use in the West. 
Thus you see that the Gospels were not only in existence at the 
end of the second century, but they had by that time been copied 
and recopied so often, that errors from transcription and otherwise 
had time to creep in, and different families of text to establish 
themselves. 

The third witness to whom I have appealed, Tertullian,* also 
lived at the end of the second century, but represents a different 
section of the Church, the Latin-speaking section. Nothing need 
be said as to his use of the Gospels, about which there is as little 
question as to my own use of them, but it is worth while to call 
attention to the evidence his writings afford, that in his time they 
had already been translated into Latin. In fact he finds fault 
with the current Latin rendering of the first verse of St. John’s 
Gospel, in which the word ‘ Logos’ was translated by ‘ Sermo.’+ 
Tertullian would have preferred ‘ Ratio.’ I may say in passing 
that the difficulty here found by Tertullian—that of adequately 





* The data for fixing the chronology of Tertullian’s writings are scanty ; 
but we shall not be far wrong in counting that he first appeared as a 
Church writer about 197, and that his literary activity continued some 
thirty years longer. His New Testament quotations have been collected 
by Rénsch, Das neue Testament Tertullian’s. The quotations from the 
Gospels occupy over 200 pages, and if the Greek Gospels had not come 
down to us, we could from this source alone obtain a knowledge of far the 
greater portion of their contents. 

+ ‘Jam in usu est nostrorum, per simplicitatem interpretationis Sermonem 
dicere in primordio apud deum Suisse cum magis rationem competat 
antiquiorem haberi.’ ‘Adv. Prax. ¢.5. Yet Tertullian himself habitually 
uses ‘Sermo’ as the equivalent for ‘Logos,’ and even in the same treatise 
(c. 20) when he formally quotes Johni. I, he does so in the form: ‘In 
principio erat sermo et sermo erat apud deum et deus erat sermo. Hic 
erat in principio apud deum.’ Another passage in which - Tertullian 
appeals from the current Latin translation to the Greek original is (De 

_Monog. c. 11): ‘Sciamus plane non sic esse in Grzeco authentico, quo- 
i ii r duarum syllabarum aut callidam aut simplicem 
eversionem ; Sz autem dormierit vir ejus, quasi de futuro sonet, ac per 
hoc videatur ad eam pertinere que jam in fide virum amiserit.’ But here 
again it is to be noted that Tertullian, when quoting the passage himself, 
conforms to common usage and does not introduce the correction which he 


suggests, 
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rendering the Greek word ‘Logos’—has been experienced by 
every translator of the New Testament. For ‘ Logos’ not only 
means the spoken word—the only sense suggested by our English 
version—-but still more, as Tertullian renders it, Reason. And so 
the early Greek Fathers give the double sense to the term in 
the Prologue of St. John, inferring that it designates the Second 
Person of the Trinity not only as God’s spoken Word, by which 
He made known His will to men, but also as having before this 
utterance dwelt from eternity with the Father; some analogy to 
help us to conceive such an indwelling being found in the dwelling 
in man of the principle of reason. So it is that the Fathers almost 
unanimously interpret the description of Wisdom in the 8th of 
Proverbs, of the Second Person of the Trinity, whom the Collect 
in daily use in our own College Chapel describes as ‘ the Eternal 
Wisdom of the Father.’ This interpretation was received by the 
Arians as well as the orthodox. 

Now this fact, that Tertullian criticized renderings which never- 
theless he adopts in his own quotations, throws back the range of 
his testimony. We must allow some considerable time for a 
version to acquire such currency as to mould the popular theo- 
logical dialect, and to give authority to renderings which were in 
the judgment of good scholars capable of improvement. Towards 
the end of the second century it is not only the fact that our 
Gospels are in sole possession all over the Christian world, but 
translations of them have gained an established rank. That is to 
say, at the time when it is doubted if our Gospels were born, we 
find their children in vigorous life.* 

I believe, then, that if anyone fairly weighs all that is involved 
in the undisputed fact that Irenzeus, Clement, and Tertullian show 
that at the end of the second century all the principal books of our 
New Testament were received all over the civilized world as the 
works of the authors to whom we still ascribe them, he will own it 
to be unreasonable to demand further evidence, when we do not 
dream of requiring such evidence in the case of any secular work. 

The remains of the first generation of Christians are scanty, 
and of the few works that have come down to us, several are 
apologies intended for heathen readers,t to whom it would not 








* See note at end of Lecture (p 39). 

t+ From the nature of the case, references to the New Testament books 
are infrequent in works addressed to such readers; for example, if only 
Tertullian’s ‘Apology’ had come down to us it would not have been 
possible to prove that he was acquainted with the Gospels, 
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be appropriate to cite the New Testament Scriptures. There is 
an advantage then in commencing with that age of which we have 
remains so full and abundant as to leave no room for controversy 
as to the sentiments of the writers ; and which at the same time 
is so near the age of the Apostles, that what was then the 
undisputed established opinion as to the authorship of their sacred 
books, held by common consent of distant Churches, is very 
likely to be a true opinion. Should a question arise some 
centuries hence whether Pope wrote the ‘ Dunciad’ and the ‘Rape 
of the Lock,’ or whether Goldsmith wrote the ‘ Deserted Village’ 
and the ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ it would go far to settle the 
question, if it were proved that in our generation no doubt was 
entertained by anyone on the matter, even if all preceding testi- 
mony had perished. 

Though, in my opinion, the testimony of the three witnesses 
already considered might suffice to produce conviction, we can 
produce trustworthy evidence of considerably earlier date, which 
will be the subject of future lectures. 


INO TEE 


Scholars had generally agreed in inferring from the evidence 
here appealed to that there existed in the time of Tertullian a 
Latin translation that was in general use in Africa. This inference 
has been lately contested by Zahn, Geschichte des N. T. Kanons, 
1888, 1. 35, sg. He admits that the reading of the Gospels then 
formed part of the service at Christian meetings for worship ; but 
he contends that this did not necessitate a Latin Bible. Irenaeus 
preached to the Celts of Gaul, but we do not hear of a Celtic 
Bible. We do not hear of any Punic Bible in Africa, though 
Christianity made many converts among those who spoke no other 
language. He points out that in the Jewish Synagogues the Bible 
was read in Hebrew, and then orally interpreted to those who did 
not understand the ancient language, and he cites two or three 
examples of a similar use of interpreters in the Christian Church. 
In his opinion then the needs of those who spoke no other 
language than Latin were at first met, not by any authorized 
Latin version of Scripture, but by independent oral interpretation 
at the Christian meetings. 

It may readily be conceded that, as has been often remarked, 
the Gospel was introduced into Rome in the colony of Jews or 
other foreign settlers whose ordinary language was Greek, whom 
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Paul addressed in Greek in the Epistle to the Romans, for whose 
use, according to early tradition, the Greek Gospel of St. Mark 
was written, and whose liturgical service no doubt was Greek. 
Nor would such a service be unintelligible when converts were 
made among native Romans of higher rank ; for a knowledge of 
Greek was the ordinary accomplishment of a Roman gentleman. 
When converts of lower rank came in, it is extremely credible 
that the transition from liturgical service in Greek to liturgical 
service in Latin was bridged over by liturgical service in Greek 
accompanied by Latin oral interpretation. The only question is 
at what epoch the transition took place, and Zahn gives no 
sufficient evidence that a Latin service had not been fully 
established in the time of Tertullian. At any rate, though the 
method of interpretation would enable persons ignorant of Greek 
to join intelligently in a Greek service, it presupposes clergy able 
to interpret. Now, though the clergy who at the end of the second 
century ministered to Celtic or Punic congregations are likely to 
have known enough ezther of Greek or Latin to enable them to 
interpret, it is not likely that Greek alone would have sufficed, or 
that those who ministered to rural congregations in Africa would 
all be such good Greek scholars as to be able to dispense with a 
Latin Bible. Another weak point in Zahn’s comparison is that 
Celtic was not a literary language, and the rude people who spoke 
it might easily be content with such portions of Scripture as they 
could hear read in Church; but among Latin-speaking Christians 
there would be many of such literary cultivation as to wish to read 
as well as hear the Scripture. 

A much stronger point in Zahn’s case is that Tertullian himself 
repeatedly quotes directly from the Greek, and not from a Latin 
version, as we can tell from his translating the same passage in 
different ways. This has been noticed before: see for example 
Hort (4. Z., ii. 78). Tertullian was a good Greek scholar, who 
could not only read that language, but had even written some 
tracts init. Itis to be noted that far the larger part of instances 
of his direct use of the Greek Testament occur in his work against 
Marcion. Now Tertullian must have written that work with his 
Greek Testament open before him, for Tertullian’s object was to 
maintain the true text of New Testament passages which Marcion 
had falsified or omitted ; and as Marcion’s work was certainly in 
Greek, it must have been with the Greek original that he com- 
paredit. Tertullian’s other citations require careful examination, 
but I may remark that Zahn is willing (p. 58) to make an admission 
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fatal to his case in conceding that Tertullian was acquainted with 
the Latin translation of Irenzeus. The proofs of this offered by 
Massuet in the prolegomena to his edition of Irenzeus have been 
accepted by many scholars as sufficient, but certainly need further 
sifting. But we may dismiss as quite incredible Zahn’s idea 
(p. 58) that Latin-speaking Christians demanded a translation of 
the work of Irenzus, and of other pieces of Greek literature, 
before they cared to have a translation of their Greek Bible. If 
the resemblances between Tertullian and the Latin translation of 
‘Trenzus are enough to prove that Tertullian was acquainted with 
. this translation, the differences are certainly enough to prove that, 
notwithstanding, he constantly preferred, instead of using it, to 
translate for himself. 

However, the question is not whether Tertullian himself used a 
Latin translation of the Bible—a thing which we readily grant he 
had no need to do—but whether he bears testimony to the exist- 
ence of such a thing in his time. Now it seems to me that the 
practice of a number of independent interpreters, each in his own 
Church, could never have sufficed to establish such a ‘use’ as 
that which is attested in the passages already cited, and to which 
(see note, p. 37) Tertullian himself conformed even when disapprov- 
ing of it. If Tertullian or anyone else did not like the interpretation 
given by his neighbours, he would have felt himself perfectly free 
to give a better one of his own. I am, therefore, not prepared to 
abandon the hitherto received opinion that in the time of Tertullian 
a Latin translation existed in writing. Put the matter, however, 
at the lowest, and it is certain that in his time the Latin transla- 
tion, whether known orally through the work of different interpreters 
or by writing, had. assumed a definite form, so as to constitute an 
established use. So that my assertion remains true, that in the 
time of Tertullian not only the Gospels existed but their children, 
the only disputable point being whether or not the latter had 
attained their full growth. 
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Vv. 
PART II. 


MURATORIAN FRAGMENT. CAIUS—HIPPOLYTUS. 


It would take more time than I can ask you to give, if I were to 
bring before you all the second-century testimonies to the Gospels ; 
and I had intended to go back at once from the three witnesses 
whose testimony is admitted by Strauss to Justin Martyr, who 
lived about the middle of the second century ; but I see that to do 
this would oblige me to omit some things of which I think you 
ought to be told, and with which I mean to occupy the present 
Lecture. I call your attention, in the first place, to a very interest- 
ing document, commonly known as the Muratorian Fragment on 
the Canon. It is a list of the books accepted at its date as 
authoritative, and it is called Muratorian, because first published, 
in the year 1740, by the Italian scholar Muratori, from a manuscript 
now, as then, in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, but which had 
originally belonged to the great Irish monastery of Bobbio. This 
manuscript is a collection of extracts from various authors, made 
about the eighth century, and the particular extract with which we 
have now to deal must have been made from what was then a 
mutilated manuscript, which the transcriber was desirous to pre- 
serve; for the existing manuscript is quite perfect—no leaves 
are lost ; but the extract begins in the middle of a sentence, and 
ends quite as abruptly. It bears marks of having been a rude 
translation from the Greek ; and the transcriber was clearly a very 
indifferent Latin scholar, for his work is full of misspellings and 
other blunders, such as in some places quite to obscure the mean- 
ing. In fact, itwas asa specimen of such blundering that Muratori 
first published it. 

So much interest attaches to this extract, as containing the 
earliest extant attempt to give anything like a formal list of New 
Testament books, that I must not grudge the time necessary for 
laying before you the internal evidence which approximately fixes 
the date of the composition of the work from which the extract was 
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taken.* In reading Paley’s ‘ Evidences’ last year you must have 
become familiar at least with the name of the ‘Shepherd of 
Hermas.’ This work is quoted as inspired by Irenzus and 
Clement of Alexandria ; and in the third century Origen hazarded 
the conjecture that it might have been written by Hermas, who is 
mentioned in the Epistle to the Romans; and this, though, as I 
say, a comparatively late conjecture, has been accepted by some 
as if it were tradition. The Muratorian Fragment gives a differ- 
ent account of the authorship, and one which has all the air of 
being tradition, and not conjecture. It would appear that, at the 
time this fragment was written, there was some disposition to 
accept the ‘Shepherd’ as canonical; for, in a passage where, 
notwithstanding corruption of text, the writer’s general meaning 
can be clearly made out, he lays down that this book ought to be 
read, but not be publicly used, with the Prophets, whose number 
is complete, nor with the Apostles, seeing that it was written 
“very recently in our own time by Hermas, while his brother Pius 





* A monograph on the Muratorian Fragment was published by Tregelles 
in 1867. Considerable additional light was thrown on it by Dr. Westcott, 
the results of whose study of it are given in the appendix to his Mew 
Testament Canon, p. 521. As I have frequently occasion to refer to this 
fragment, it is convenient to print it here entire, as restored by Westcott ; 
but it will be observed that some passages are too corrupt to be restored 
with certainty. Fora transcript of the actual text I refer to Westcott’s 
New Testament Canon, and for other sources of information to my 
article, MURATORIAN FRAGMENT, in Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Christian 
Biography.’ 

. . .quibus tamen interfuit, et ita posuit. Tertium Evangelii librum 
secundum Lucan, Lucas iste medicus post ascensum Christi, cum eum 
Paulus quasi ut juris studiosum secundum adsumsisset, nomine suo ex 
opinione conscripsit. Dominum tamennec ipse vidit in carne, et idem 
prout assequi potuit, ita et a nativitate Johannis incepit dicere. Quarti 
evangeliorum Johannes ex discipulis. _Cohortantibus condiscipulis et 
episcopis suis dixit, conjejunate mihi hodie triduum et quid cuique fuerit 
revelatum alterutrum nobis enarremus. Eadem nocte revelatum Andree 
ex apostolis, ut recognoscentibus cunctis Johannes suo nomine cuncta 
describeret. Et ideo licet varia singulis Evangeliorum libris principia 
doceantur, nihil tamen differt credentium fidei, cum uno ac principalj 
Spiritu declarata sint in omnibus omnia de nativitate, de passione, d. 
resurrectione, de conversatione cum discipulis suis ac de gemino ejus ad- 
vento, primum in humilitate despectus, quod fuit, secundum potestate 
regali preeclarum, quod futurum est. Quid ergo mirum si Johannes tam 
constanter singula etiam in epistulis suis proferat dicens in semetipsum, 
‘Quze vidimus oculis nostris et auribus audivimus et manus nostre pal- 
paverunt, heec scripsimus.’ Sic enim non solum visorem, sed et auditorem, 
sed et scriptorem omnium mirabilium domini per ordinem profitetur. 

Acta autem omnium apostolorum sub uno libro scripta sunt. Lucas 
optime Theophilo comprendit, quia sub presentia ejus singula gerebantur, 
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sat in the chair of the See of Rome.’ Now, the date when Pius 
was Bishop of Rome is variously given; those who place him 
latest make him bishop between 142-157; so the question as to the 
date of the fragment is, how long after could a writer fairly 
describe this period as ‘nuperrime temporibus nostris’? It is 
urged that we cannot well make this interval much more than 
twenty years. I have been accustomed to speak of the definition 
of the dogma of Papal Infallibility at the Vatican Council of 1870 
as very recent, and as an event of our own time, though I begin to 
doubt whether I can go on much longer with propriety in using 
such language; but though the definition of the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception in 1854 is also an event of my own time, 
you would think it strange if I called it very recent, seeing that it 
occurred before most of you were born. It is concluded, therefore, 
that the date of this fragment cannot be much later than 170. 
There is, however, great difficulty in finding any writer of that 
date to whom it can be plausibly assigned, especially as internal 





sicuti et semote passionem Petri evidenter declarat, sed et profectionem 
Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam proficiscentis. 

Epistulz autem Pauli, que, a quo loco, vel qua ex causa directz sint, 
volentibus, intellegere ipsze declarant. Primum omnium Corinthiis schisma 
heeresis interdicens, deinceps Galatis circumcisionem, Romanis autem 
ordine scripturarum, sed et principium earum esse Christum intimans, 
prolixius scripsit; de quibus singulis necesse est a nobis disputari, cum 
ipse beatus Apostolus Paulus, sequens prodecessoris sui Johannis ordinem 
nonnisi nominatim septem ecclesiis scribat ordine tali; ad Corinthios 
(prima), ad Ephesios (secunda), ad Philippenses (tertia), ad Colossenses 
(quarta), ad Galatas (quinta), ad Thessalonicenses (sexta), ad Romanos 
(septima). Verum Corinthiis et Thessalonicensibus licet pro correptione 
iteretur, una tamen per omnem orbem terre ecclesia diffusa esse dinoscitur ; 
et Johannes enim in Apocalypsi, licet septem ecclesiis scribat, tamen 
omnibus dicit. Verum ad Philemonem unam, et ad Titum unam, et ad 
Timotheum duas, pro affectu et dilectione; in honore tamen ecclesize 
catholicee in ordinatione ecclesiasticze disciplinee sanctificatee sunt. Fertur 
etiam ad Laodicenses, alia ad Alexandrinos, Pauli nomine fincte ad 
hzresim Marcionis, et alia plura, que in catholicam ecclesiam recipi non 
potest: fel enim cum melle misceri non congruit. 

Epistula sane Jude et superscripti Johannis duas in Catholica habentur ; 
et Sapientia ab amicis Salomonis in honorem ipsius scripta. 

Apocalypses etiam Johannis et Petri tantum recipimus, quam quidam 
ex nostris legi in ecclesia nolunt. Pastorem vero nuperrime temporibus 
nostris in urbe Roma Hermas conscripsit, sedente cathedra urbis Rome 
ecclesiz Pio episcopo fratre ejus; et ideo legi eum quidem oportet, se 
publicare vero in ecclesia populo, neque inter prophetas, completum 
numero, neque inter apostolos in finem temporum potest. 

Arsinoi autem seu Valentini vel Metiadss nihil in totum recipimus, 
Qui etiam novum psalmorum librum Marcioni conscripserunt, una cum 
Basilide, Assiano Cataphrygum constitutorem.., 
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evidence limits us to Rome or Italy as the place of composition. 
This consideration sets aside a very improbable guess of the late 
Baron Bunsen—Hegesippus, commonly called, but probably 
incorrectly, the earliest ecclesiastical historian. The extracts 
from his work which have been preserved by Eusebius, and by 
which alone he is now known, though historical in their character, 
are thought by the best recent critics more likely to have been 
taken from a doctrinal or controversial book than from a regular 
history. Hegesippus lived about the right time, but he had no 
connexion with Italy: and besides, since Eusebius tells us that 
in the passages he cites from earlier writers he had particularly 
in view to illustrate the testimony borne by them to the New 
Testament Scriptures (ZZ. Z. iii. 3), I count it improbable that, if 
Eusebius had found in Hegesippus so remarkable an enumeration 
of books owned as canonical, he would not have made some 
mention of it. Muratori himself, when he published the fragment, 
conjectured as its author Caius, the Roman presbyter ; and there 
is vastly more to be said for that guess than for Bunsen’s. Caius 
was the author of a dialogue against the Montanists. The 
dialogue has been lost, but Eusebius (4. £. vi. 20) tells us that, 
in rebuking the rashness and impudence of the Montanists in 
composing new Scriptures, he counts only thirteen Epistles of 
St. Paul, omitting that to the Hebrews. Thus it seems certain that 
this lost dialogue contained a list of canonical books, which Caius 
set down, intending by this closed Canon to exclude Montanist 
additions. It is natural to ask, then, May not this Muratorian 
list be the very list of Caius? Like that, it was drawn up at Rome ; 
and like that also, it only counts thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, 
leaving out the Epistle to the Hebrews. But the date has been 
thought a fatal objection. Caius wrote in the episcopate of 
Zephyrinus—we may say about the year 210; how, then, could he 
speak of the year 140 or 150 as very recent? The objection is a 
serious, but I do not count it a fatal one. When a writer is only 
known to us by a single fragment, we have no means of judging 
of his habitual carefulness in the use of language, and so we are 
not safe in considering ourselves bound to put the strictest inter- 
pretation on his words. Instances have been produced where 
similar expressions have been used about events which happened 
a century or two ago. Everything is comparative.* We should 





*JIn illustration how very elastic the word ‘nuper’ is, Hesse cites 
Cicero’s ‘nuper, id est, paucis ante seculis.? (De Nat. Deor, i., 50; see 
also De Div. 1., xxxix., 86.) 
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call Luther and Calvin quite modern writers if anyone imagined 
them to be contemporary with St. Augustine. Although, as I 
said just now, I should not dream, in ordinary conversation, of 
describing an event of the year 1854 as quite recent ; yet, if I were 
writing controversially, and contrasting the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception with the articles of the Apostles’ Creed, 
it would not be in the least unnatural if I described the former as 
a dogma formulated ‘ quite recently and in our own time.’ And I 
might say this even if the promulgation of the doctrine had been 
fifty years earlier than it was. Why, even Pope Pius’s Creed, which 
was made some three hundred years ago, is often spoken of as 
quite new when it is put in comparison with the Nicene Creed. 
Now, the object of Caius (as described by Eusebius) and of the 
author of the fragment clearly was controversial; it was to draw 
a broad line of separation between the inspired writings of the 
Apostolic age and modern additions; and, therefore, we need not 
press too closely the energetic language with which the author 
of the fragment protests against placing on a level in Church 
reading with the Sacred Scriptures a writing that he believed to 
be no older than Pope Pius I. 

Now a careful examination of the ‘Shepherd of Hermas’ has 
quite convinced me that, instead of being a work of the middle 
of the second century, it dates from its very beginning. If the 
Muratorian writer has made a mistake about the date of Hermas, 
it is likely he was not so near a contemporary of Pius as people 
have thought. I have also found reason, on investigating the his- 
tory of Montanism, which clearly is referred to in the Muratorian 
fragment, to think that it did not make its appearance in the West 
until a little after the year 200. On these and other grounds* I 
came to the conclusion that the fragment is of the same age as the 
dialogue of Caius; and, then, I did not think I could fairly refuse 
to accept Muratori’s hypothesis, although I had myself proposed 
to ascribe the fragment to Caius’s contemporary Hippolytus, being 
led to that idea by finding the same note about the authorship of 
the ‘Shepherd’ in an early list of Roman bishops which I believe 
to be derived from Hippolytus.t Further, the whole tone of the 





* See Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Christian Biography,’ ArTs—Mura- 
TORIAN FRAGMENT and MONTANISM. 

t Hermathena, 1. 125 (1874). My theory did not meet with much 
acceptance, but shortly before his death Bishop Lightfoot gave his 
adhesion to it; and ina letter to the Academy (Sept. 21, 1889) he made 
the interesting suggestion that the original of the fragment was in verse, 
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fragment is rather didactic than controversial—rather the lesson of 
a master to disciples than of a disputant with opponents, so that 
it scarcely seemed likely to have come from the dialogue against 
the Montanists. But though I accepted the Caius hypothesis for 
a time, a new difficulty has since arisen. Very little had been 
known of Caius, but Dr. Gwynn has lately (Hermathena, 1888) 
recovered some fragments of his writings which leave no doubt 
that Caius rejected the Apocalypse of St. John, a work accepted 
inthe Muratorian fragment. I return, therefore, to my former 
opinion that Hippolytus was probably the author of the work of 
which this fragment formed a part. 

I have frankly told you my own opinion, but you must remember 
this is only my individual notion, and that the received doctrine 
of scholars (orthodox and sceptical alike) is that the document 
is not later than 170 or 180. It is a pity that the impossibility of 
laying before you any view but that which, however mistakenly, 
I believe to be true, obliges me both to be guilty of the immodesty 
of setting myself in opposition to the received opinion of scholars, 
and also to forego the controversial advantage that arises from 
accepting the date commonly ascribed to the fragment. Accord- 
ing to that date we gain a witness to our Canon, who, if not many 
years earlier than Irenzus, would be at least an elder contempo- 
rary: according to my view, he is but a younger contemporary 
(for both Caius and Hippolytus* are said to have been disciples of 
Irenzus), and the main value of the fragment is the testimony it 
gives to the wide line of distinction that at that early date was 
drawn between canonical books and the most valued of unin- 
spired writings. I shall frequently have occasion to refer to this 





a supposition which falls in with some characteristics of the fragment. 
Trenzeus quotes iambics on theological subjects written by a presbyter of 
the second century, and there are still extant catalogues of the books of 
Scripture by later writers written in iambics. Now, among the works of 
Hippolytus, the titles of which are engraved on his chair, is @dal eis madoas 
Tas ypapds. Lightfoot’s idea is that these were metrical descriptions of 
the books of the Old and New Testament, and that our fragment is a part 
of one of these. Lightfoot justified his suggestion by actually translating 
portions of the fragment into Greek iambics of the kind found in the 
metrical catalogues just referred to. But in such iambics so much license 
is- permissible that it tells little in favour of the theory that so good a 
scholar should have been able to versify some portions of the document. 
And I think that if Lightfoot’s conjecture had been well founded he would 
have been able to restore it all. 

* These writers were both leading members of the Church of Rome in 
the first quarter of the third century. It is likely that each may have com- 
menced his literary activity before the end of the second, 
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document in the course of these lectures. At present I will 
merely report the account it gives of the Gospels. 

The fragment begins with a few words which evidently are the 
end of a description of St. Mark’s Gospel, for it proceeds to 
describe what it calls the third book of the Gospels, that by 
Luke, whom it states to have been a companion of Paul, but 
not to have himself seen our Lord in the flesh, mention being 
made that he commenced his history from the nativity of John the 
Baptist. The fourth Gospel it states to have been written by St. 
John on the suggestion of his fellow-disciples and bishops (by 
which, I suppose, is meant the other Apostles), whereupon John 
proposed that they should all fast three days, and tell each other 
whatever might be revealed to any, and it was the same night 
revealed to Andrew that, under the revision of all, John should in 
his own name write an account of everything. Wherefore, it adds, 
although the teaching of the separate books be diversified, it 
makes no difference to the faith of believers since in all, by one 
guiding Spirit, are declared all things concerning our Lord’s 
Nativity, Passion, Resurrection, conversation with His disciples, 
and concerning His double Advent—the first in humility, which 
is past; the second in royal majesty, which is still to come.* 
Thus full and clear is the testimony of the latter half of the second 
century, not only to the genuineness of the four Gospels, but to 
their inspiration. If nothing more could be adduced, it is better 
evidence than that which satisfies us in the case of most classical 
writers, 

As I have had occasion to mention these two disciples of 
Ireneeus—Caius and Hippolytus—I have a few words more to 
say about each. In point of antiquity they may be regarded as 





*It would be interesting if there were clear evidence that the work from 
which our fragment was taken was read by any ancient author. I think 
it, therefore, worth while to copy the account which St. Jerome, in the 
preface to his Commentary on St. Matthew, gives of the four Gospels, 
because the coincidences with our fragment, which I have marked in 
italics, seem to me more than accidental. ‘ Primus omnium Matthzeus est 
publicanus, cognomento Levi, qui Evangelium in Judeea Hebrzeo sermone 
edidit ; ob eorum vel maxime caussam, quiin Jesum crediderant ex Judeeis, 
et nequaquam legis umbram, succedente Evangeli veritate, servabant. 
Secundus Marcus, interpres Apostoli Petri, et Alexandrine Ecclesize 
primus episcopus; gut Dominum Salvatorem ipse non vidit, sed ea que 
magistrum audierat preedicantem, juxta fidem magis gestorum narravit 
quam ordinem, TZertius Lucas medicus, natione Syrus Antiochensis, 
cujus laus in Evangelio, gz et ipse discipulus Apostold Pauli, in Achaize 
Beeotizeque partibus volumen condidit, queedam altius repetens: et ut ipse 
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on a level with Clement and Tertullian, though but younger 
contemporaries of Irenzeus, And I may say in passing, that the 
long continuance of a large Greek element in the Roman Church 
is testified by the fact, that although Caius and Hippolytus both 


held office in that Church in the first quarter of the third century, 


all that remains of either is in Greek; and Hippolytus published 
so many Greek books, including some sermons, that I am not 
without doubts whether he could use Latin at all for literary 
purposes. 

In speaking of Irenzeus, I mentioned that he builds an argument 
on the words of a text in St. Matthew’s Gospel, in such a way as 
to show that he was a believer in the verbal inspiration of the 
Evangelist: that is to say, that he looked on the choice by the 
Evangelist of one word rather than another as a matter to be re- 
garded, not as due to the accident alcaprice of the human writer, 
but as directed and overruled by the Holy Spirit. It is plain that 
anyone who holds such an opinion about any book must feel him- 
self bound to see that special care shall be used in the transcrip- 
tion of it, in order that no copyist may carelessly or wilfully 
substitute words of his own for the words dictated by the Holy 
Ghost. It is notorious with what care the Massoretic text of the 
Old Testament has been preserved by men who thought that a 
mystery might lie in every word, every letter of the sacred text. 
What kind of care was used in the time of Irenzus we may 
gather from an interesting adjuration which he prefixed to a work 
of his own—‘ Whosoever thou art who shalt transcribe this book, 
I charge thee with an oath by our Lord Jesus Christ and by His 
glorious appearing, in which He cometh to judge the quick and 
dead, that thou carefully compare what thou hast transcribed, 





in procemio confitetur audita magis quam visa describens. Ultimus 
Johannes Apostolus et Evangelista, quem Jesus amavit plurimum; qui 
supra pectus Domini recumbens, purissima doctrinarum fluenta potavit, 
et qui solus de cruce meruit audire, Ecce mater tua. Is quum esset in 
Asia, et jam tunc hereticorum semina pullularent, Cerinthi, Ebionis, et 
ceeterorum qui negant Christum in carne venisse (quos et ipse in Epistola 
sua Antichristos vocat, et Apostolus Paulus frequenter percutit), coactis 
est ab omnibus pene tunc Aste episcopis et multarum ecclesiarum lega- 
tionibus de divinitate salvatoris altius scribere ; et ad ipsum (ut ita dicam) 
Dei Verbum, non tam audaci, quam felici temeritate prorumpere. Et 
ecclesiastica narrat historia, quum a fratribus cogeretur ut scriberet, zfa 
facturum se respondisse si indicto Jejunio omnes Deum precarentur, quo 
expleto, revelatione saturatus, in illud procemium ccelo veniens eructavit : 
In principio erat Verbum, et Verbum erat apud Deum, et Deus erat 
Verbum ; Hoc erat in principio apud Deum.’ 


1) 
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and correct it according to this copy whence thou hast tran- 
scribed it; and that thou transcribe this oath in like manner, and 
place it in thy copy’ (Euseb., H. Z. v. 20). We may safely 
assume that Irenzeus would be solicitous that fully as much care 
and reverence should be used in perpetuating the text of the 
Gospels, which he venerated so highly; and we may, therefore, 
regard the end of the second century as a time when a check was 
being put on the licentiousness of scribes in introducing variations 
into the text of the New Testament writings. It is in reference to 
this point that I think it worth while to make a quotation from 
Caius. Eusebius (Z@. Z. v. 28) has preserved some extracts from 
a work directed against the followers of Artemon, who, of those 
calling themselves Christians, was amongst the earliest to hold 
our Blessed Lord to have been mere man. Internal evidence 
shows the work to belong to the beginning of the third century, 
and it has been ascribed both to Caius and Hippolytus; but the 
greater weight of critical authority, and, in my opinion, also far 
the greater weight of evidence, is in favour of the ascription to 
Caius.* The writer pronounces the doctrine of our Lord’s simple 
humanity to be in contradiction to the Holy Scriptures; and it is 
plain, from the nature of the case, that the writings which he thus 
describes as Holy Scriptures, and as teaching the doctrine of our 
Lord’s Divinity, must have been Scriptures of the New Testament. 
But from a later part of the same writing, it appears that the sub- 
ject of various readings had, at that early date, given rise to 
controversy. Caius accuses his opponents of having tampered 
with the Holy Scriptures, of having published what they called 
‘corrected’ copies, but which, in his judgment, were simply 
ruined. He appeals to the fact that different ‘correctors’ did 
not agree among themselves, and that the same man was not 
always consistent with himself, his later text being often at 
variance with his earlier; and he adds: ‘I think they can hardly 
be ignorant themselves what impudent audacity their offence 
involves. For either they do not believe the Divine Scriptures 


* A treatise against the heresy of Artemon is ascribed to Caius by 
Photius (Cod. 48): there is no ancient testimony in favour of the authorship 
of Hippolytus, Further the Eusebian writer appears to have only known 
Tatian as the author of the address to the Greeks, for he speaks of him 
as one who wrote in defence of the truth, and against the heresies of his 
time, and was seemingly not aware that Tatian was himself a heretic. But 


Hippolytus had articles on the heresy of Tatian both in his earlier and in 
his later treatise against heresies, 
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‘to have been spoken by the Holy Spirit, and then they are nothing 
but infidels; or else they think that they are wiser than the Holy 
Spirit, and who could entertain such an idea but a demoniac ?’ 
We have not the means of judging whether the anger of Caius 
was justly roused by perversions of the sacred text, wilfully made 
in order to remove its testimony to our Lord’s Divinity, or whether 
he was but the blind champion of a Textus Receptus against 
more learned critical revisers. The important point for us to 
observe is how strongly the doctrine of Scripture Inspiration was 
held at the beginning of the third century; and you will see how 
well justified I am in thinking it needless, in our investigation 
about the Gospels, to go below the age of Irenzus, the tradition 
which he handed on to his disciples being identical with that 
which the Church has held ever since. 

It might seem, then, needless to say anything about Hip- 
polytus, whose literary activity mainly belonged to the first 
quarter of the third century ; and so it would be needless, if the 
question were merely about his own opinions; but the chief value 
of Hippolytus consists in the information he has preserved to us 
about the sentiments of earlier writers, and these, men whose tes- 
timony is of high value to us in the present investigation, namely, 
the heretics of the second century. 

We are never so secure that a tradition has been transmitted to 
us correctly as when it comes through different independent 
channels. For example, to touch by anticipation on subjects on 
which I shall have to speak at more length in other courses of 
lectures, the value of a version as a witness in any controversy 
respecting the true text of the sacred writings depends on the 
facts that the version is, for all essential purposes, a duplicate of 
the manuscript from which the translation was made, and that the 
corruptions which the two will suffer in the process of transcription 
are likely to be different, since words resembling each other in 
one language will probably not correspond to words easily inter- 
changed in the other. Hence things in which the version and 
copies of the original agree may safely be counted to be as old as 
the time when the translation was made. In like manner, if, in 
any investigation as to the liturgical usages of the Eastern Church, 
we find details of Eucharistic celebration common to the Catholics, 
the Nestorian, and the Eutychian sects, we may safely reckon these 
details to be at least as ancient as the time when the splitting off 
of these sects took place; for the simple reason, that it is very 
unlikely that anything subsequently introduced in one of mutually 

E 2 
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hostile communities would be adopted by the other. Similarly, if 
we find books enjoying the prerogatives of Scripture in orthodox 
Churches and heretical sects alike, we may safely conclude that 
these books had gained their position before the separation of the 
heretical sects in question. A forgery of later date would not be 
likely to be accepted by both alike, and to be treated as common 
ground on which both could argue. 

The work of Hippolytus, which has thrown a great deal of light 
on the Gnostic speculations of the second century, has only 
become known in my own time, having been preserved in only a 
single manuscript, which was brought from Mount Athos to Paris, 
and published for the first time in 1851. The title is the ‘ Refuta- 
tion of all Heresies.’ The method of refutation which Hippolytus 
principally employed is one which is very convenient to us, and 
probably was quite enough for his orthodox readers. It consisted 
in simply repeating the heretics’ doctrine in their own words, the 
object being to exhibit its identity with heathen speculations. In 
this way we obtain a knowledge of several heretical writings, of 
which, except through this book of Hippolytus, we should not have 
heard. Now, common to all these writings is the copious use as 
authoritative of our four Gospels, and in particular of that Gospel 
whose date has been brought down lowest, the Gospel according 
to St. John. We do not gain much by these citations when the 
heretics quoted are only known to us by the extracts given by 
Hippolytus; for then it is open to any objector to say, Oh! perhaps 
these writers were contemporary with Hippolytus himself, or very 
little older. Who can assure us that the heretical documents 
dragged to light by Hippolytus had been in circulation for a dozen 
years before he exposed them? But the heretics from whose 
works Hippolytus gives extracts are not all of them unknown 
persons. 1] name in particular Basilides and Valentinus, who hold 
a prominent place in the lists of everyone who has written about 
the heretics of the second century. Basilides taught in the reign 
of Hadrian—let us say about the year 130—and Valentinus taught 
in Rome between the years 140 and 150. In fact, both these 
schools of heretics are mentioned by Justin Martyr, so that they 
clearly belong to the first half of the second century, and chrono- 
logically come before Justin Martyr, of whom I had proposed next 
to speak. Now, in the extracts given by Hippolytus purporting to 
be from Basilides and Valentinus, each of these writers not only 
quotes from Paul’s Epistles (including that to the Ephesians, one 
doubted by Renan, who accepts all the rest, except the Pastoral 
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_ Epistles), but each also makes use of the Gospels, in particular of 
the Gospel according to St. John. I may say in passing, that 
though the fourth Gospel is that which is most assailed by sceptical 
writers, yet as far as external evidence is concerned, if there be 
any difference between this Gospel and the others, the difference 
is in its favour—that is to say, I think there is even greater weight 
of external attestation to this than to the rest. And the use made 
of St.. John’s Gospel by all the heretics of the second century is 
no small argument in favour of its early date. The answer made 
by sceptical writers to these quotations in Hippolytus is, Can you 
be sure that the Valentinian and Basilidian works from which 
Hippolytus quotes were really written by the heresiarchs them- 
selves? Is it not possible that, when he professes to describe the 
opinions of Valentinus or Basilides, he is drawing his information 
from the work of some disciple of each of these sects who lived 
nearer his own time, the gol with which Hippolytus introduces 
the quotations being merely intended to have the effect of inverted 
commas in an English book, and not to be pressed to mean that 
Valentinus himself is the speaker? If I were to deal with this 
answer in a controversial spirit I might describe it as a quite 
gratuitous assumption, and a mere evasion to escape a difficulty, 
to imagine that Hippolytus can mean anything but what he says, 
or to suppose that words which he distinctly states are those of 
Valentinus are to be understood as spoken by somebody else. 
But I should be sorry to press any argument the least degree 
further than in my own heart I considered it would justly bear ; 
and when I ask myself whether I can say that Iregard Hippolytus 
as incapable of the laxity here imputed to him, I cannot say that 
Ido. Ido not think highly of his critical acumen, and I cannot 
pronounce it impossible that he may have erroneously accepted or 
described a Valentinian book as the work of Valentinus himself. 
I therefore do not insist on the admission that the heretical works 
cited are as old as the words of Hippolytus, literally understood, 
would make them out to be; and for my purpose I can be quite 
satisfied with the incontrovertible fact that, in the time of Hippo- 
lytus, there was no controversy between the Valentinians and 
the orthodox as to their New Testament Canon, and in particular 
that the Gospel of John was alike venerated by both parties. 

This is a fact which we can abundantly establish by other 
evidence. The whole vocabulary of the system of Valentinus 
is founded on the prologue to St. John’s Gospel. The system 
of Valentinus uses as technical words, povoyevns, (wh, arndela, 
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xdpis, wAHpwua, Adyos, das. It is quite impossible to invert the 
order, and to suppose these words first to have been the key- 
words of a heretical system, and then to have been borrowed 
by someone desirous to pass himself off as St. John, or to suppose 
that in such a case the Gospel could ever have found acceptance 
in the Church. You might as well conceive someone who wanted 
a document to be accepted as authoritative by us Protestants, 
stuffing it with Roman Catholic technical words—Transubstantia- 
tion, Purgatory, and such like. Putting in such words would 
clearly show any Protestant that the document emanated from a 
hostile body; and so, in like manner, if the theory of Valentinus 
had been promulgated before the publication of the fourth Gospel, 
the vocabulary of the prologue to that Gospel would have ex- 
cluded it from Catholic use. There is abundance of other 
evidence that Catholics and Valentinians were agreed as to the 
reverence paid to this Gospel. Tertullian contrasts the methods 
of dealing with the New Testament pursued by Marcion, of whom 
I shall speak a little later, and by Valentinus. Marcion mutilated 
his New Testament, rejecting all parts of it which he could not 
reconcile with his theories; but Valentinus, as Tertullian says, 
‘integro instrumento uti videtur’ (De Prescrzp. 38); that is to 
say, he did not 1eject the Gospels accepted by the Catholic 
Church, but he strove by artificial interpretation to make them 
teach his peculiar doctrine. How true this statement is we have 
extant evidence. The earliest commentary on a New Testament 
book of which we have any knowledge is by a heretic—that by the 
Valentinian Heracleon on St. John. It is known to us through 
the use made of it by Origen, who, when commenting on the same 
book, quotes Heracleon some fifty times, sometimes agreeing 
with him, but more usually controverting him. We have thus a 
very minute knowledge of Heracleon’s commentary on at least 
four or five chapters of St. John. And this characteristic prevails 
throughout, that the strongest believer in verbal inspiration at the 
present day could not dwell with more minuteness on the language 
of St. John, or draw more mysteries from what might seem the 
accidental use of one expression rather than another. 

There is controversy as to the date of Heracleon. All we know 
with certainty is, that he must have been earlier than Clement of 
Alexandria, who quotes him twice (Strom. iv. 9; Eclog. ex Scrip. 
Proph. 25). Sceptical writers make Heracleon as little earlier 
than Clement as they can help, and say his commentary may have 
been as late as 180. Orthodox writers would give it thirty or forty 
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years greater antiquity. For my part, I think it makes little differ- 
ence as far as the question of the antiquity of St. John’s Gospel is 
concerned. Heracleon was a Valentinian, and it appears that in 
his time the authority, and I think we may say the inspiration, of 
John’s Gospel was common ground to the Valentinians and the 
Catholics. How could that be possible, if it had not been acknow- 
ledged before the Valentinians separated from the orthodox? If 
the book had been written, subsequently to the separation, by a 
Valentinian, the orthodox would not have received it; if by a 
Catholic the Valentinians would not have received it. If it had 
been of unknown parentage, it is incredible that both communities 
should have accepted it as Apostolic. 

What has been said about Valentinus may be repeated about 
Basilides. Hippolytus produces an extract in which the words of 
St. John’s Gospel are twice quoted (vii. 22, 27), and which he says, 
as plain as words can do it, is taken from a writing of Basilides.* 
Admit that Hippolytus was either misinformed on this point, or 
through inaccuracy said what he did not mean to say, it still 
remains that the extract was written by at least a disciple of 
Basilides. It follows that Basilidians and orthodox agreed in 
their reverence for St. John’s Gospel ; and it follows, then, by the 
same argument which I have used already, that St. John’s Gospel 
must have gained its authority before Basilides separated from the 
Church—that is to say, at least before 130. This evidence for the 
antiquity of St. John is an argument @ fortiord for the antiquity of 
the other Gospels, which all admit to be earlier. 

I may here mention the only point of any consequence on which 
a difference is attempted to be made between the testimony to the 
fourth Gospel and to the others, viz. that though Papias, of whom 
I will speak presently, names Matthew and Mark as the authors 
of Gospels, and though there are early anonymous quotations of 
John’s Gospel, the first to mention John by name as its author is 
Theophilus, who was bishop of Antioch about 170 (ad Avfol., i. 
22). But this point is of very small worth ; for not to say that the 
argument might be used equally against Luke’s Gospel, the 














* Westcott (New Testament Canon, Pp. 291) gives strong reasons for 
believing the extract to be from a work of Basilides himself. So also 
Hort (Dictionary of Christian Biography, 1. 271). The same view 1s 
taken by Matthew ‘Arnold (God and the Bible, p. 268), quoted by Dr. 
Ezra Abbot (Authorship of Fourth Gospel, p. 86). But since there is 
room for doubt, I use an argument which does not assume the Basilidian 


authorship. 
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authorship of which is not seriously contested, there cannot be a 
doubt that any evidence which proves the antiquity of John’s 
Gospel proves also its authorship. In other words, it is plain from 
the work itself that whoever composed it intended it to be received 
as emanating from the beloved disciple ; and we cannot doubt that 
it was as such it was received by those who did acceptit. Let 
me call your attention to the singular fact, that the name of the 
Apostle John is never mentioned in St. John’s Gospel. If you had 
only that Gospel, you would never know that there was an Apostle 
of the name. The other Gospels, when they speak of the fore- 
runner of our Lord, always give him the title of the Baptist, so as 
to prevent confusion between the two Johns. This Gospel speaks 
of him simply as John, so that a reader not otherwise informed 
would never have it suggested to him that there was another of 
the name. This fact is worth attention in connexion with what I 
shall have hereafter to say on the omissions of the Gospel, and on 
the question whether John is to be supposed ignorant of everything 
he does not record in his Gospel. I shall contend, on the contrary, 
that the things which John omits are things so very well known 
that he could safely assume his readers to be acquainted with them. 
It certainly is so in this instance ; for no one disputes that, if the 
writer was not the Apostle John, he was someone who wished to 
pass for him. But a forger would be likely to have made some 
more distinct mention of the person who played the principal part 
in his scheme ; and he certainly could scarcely have hit on such a 
note of genuineness as that, whereas almost everyone in the 
Church had felt the necessity of distinguishing by some special 
name John the forerunner from John the Apostle, there was one 
person who would feel no such necessity, and who would not form 
this habit—namely, the Apostle himself. 
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IT may now be regarded as proved, that towards the end of the 
second century our four Gospels were universally accepted in the 
Catholic Church as the peculiarly trustworthy records of the 
Saviour’s life, and that they were then ascribed to the same 
authors as those to whom we now ascribe them. Why, then, are 
we not to accept this testimony? Is it because of any opposing 
evidence, external or internal? Postponing for a moment the 
question of internal evidence, opposing external evidence there is 
none. All that can be said is, The evidence you have produced 
bears date a hundred years later than the books; we desire to 
have earlier testimony. Now, to take the case of a classical 
author, the testimony to whom bears some faint comparison with 
that to the Gospels; the plays of Terence are quoted by Cicero 
and Horace, and we require neither more nor earlier witnesses. 
No one objects: Cicero and Horace wrote a hundred years after 
Terence; what earlier witnesses can you produce to account for 
the intervening time? In the case of the Gospels, however, we 
can meet what I account anunreasonable demand. I began with 
the end of the second century, because then first the Christian 
literature of the period is so abundant as to leave no room for 
controversy as to the Gospels accepted by that age. We can, how- 
ever, go back a couple of generations and remain on ground 
which cannot reasonably be contested. 

The Apology of Justin Martyr was written about A.D.150. That 
is the date Justin himself gives (AZo/. i. 46); and though, no 
doubt, it is only a round number, it is as near the truth as we can 
go. The Apology isaddressed to the Emperor Antoninus, who 
reigned from 138-161, and it twice (cc. 29, 31) speaks of events in 
the preceding reign (Hadrian’s) as having happened ‘just now.’ 
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Hence, some place the Apology in the very beginning of the reign 
of Antoninus. Eusebius dates it 141. Dr. Hort, in one of his 
earliest writings,* tried to prove that Justin died in 148. He did 
not convince me that there is evidence to justify any positive 
assertion about the matter; but in placing the Apology in 150, 
about the middle of the reign of Antoninus, we are sure that we 
cannot be very far wrong either way. 

There has been a good deal of dispute about Justin’s New 
Testament citations ; but, as far as the judgment of candid men 
is concerned, the question may now be regarded as settled. The 
result of very long discussions and of a good deal of fighting has 
been to leave us where we had been. Any ordinary reader would 
have no doubt that Justin’s works contain copious quotations from 
our Gospels; and the objections to accepting this conclusion 
made by those who professed to have gone closely into the matter 
have been dissipated by still closer examination. In his refe- 
rences to the events of our Lord’s life, Justin goes over all the 
ground covered by our Evangelists, and almost completely ab- 
stains from going beyond it. He informs us also that he drew 
from written sources the accounts which he gives of our Lord’s 
life. Itis true, and our adversaries make the most of it, that he 
does not mention the names of the authors of these records. But 
the reason is, that he is addressing heathen who would not be 
interested in knowing the names of the Christian writers quoted ; 
and he purposely avoids using Christian technical language. 
Thus, when he describes the Christian meetings for worship on 
the Lord’s day, he says that they take place on the day which is 
called the ‘day of the sun’; and again, he calls the Jews ‘ bar- 
barians.’ And so now he tells his heathen readers that he is 
quoting from ‘memoirs’ of our Lord which are called ‘ Gospels,’ 
and which were composed by the Apostles and by those who 
followed them. Observe how accurately this agrees with our 
present Gospels—two being composed by Apostles, two by their 
immediate followers. 

Justin adds that these memoirs were read along with the 
writings of the prophets at the meetings of Christians on each 








* Yournal of Classical and Sacred Philology, iii. 155. 1856. On the 
other hand, if we can rely on the genuineness of the Acts of Justin’s 
martyrdom, he was condemned by Rusticus; and Borghesi, Ouvrages, 
viii. 545, has made out a probable case that Rusticus was praefectus 
urbi between 163 and 167. 
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Sunday. Now, is it credible that the Gospels which Justin attests 
to have been placed by the Christian Church in equal rank with 
the prophets of the Old Testament, and to have been weekly read 
in their public assemblies, could be different from those Gospels 
which were confessedly a few years afterwards exclusively recog- 
nized through the Christian world? Here comes in with great 
force the reflex action, to which I have already referred, of the 
testimony of Irenzeus. In his time our four Gospels were in such 
long-established honour, that it is certain they must have had the 
same rank at least one generation earlier. In Justin’s time, some 
Gospels were in such honour as to be placed on a level in Church 
use with the Old Testament Scriptures. We never hear of any 
revolution dethroning one set of Gospels and replacing them by 
another; and we may therefore conclude with tolerable certainty 
that the Gospels honoured by the Church in Justin’s day were the 
same as those to which the same respect was paid in the days of 
Irenzeus, some twenty or thirty years later. 

The only plausible ground on which this has been contested is 
that Justin’s citations frequently do not verbally correspond with 
our Gospels. Many of the differences that have been pointed out 
are trivial enough, as an example will enable you to judge. In 
order to show how pure was the morality taught by our Lord, 
Justin devotes three consecutive chapters to quoting His pre- 
cepts. No other idea than that Justin was quoting our Gospels 
would occur to any one whose acuteness had not been sharpened 
by the exigencies of controversy. For instance, ‘ He said, ‘‘ Give 
to him that asketh, and from him that would borrow turn not 
away ; for if ye lend to them of whom ye hope to receive what new 
thing do ye? Even the publicans do this. Lay not up for your- 
selves treasure upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, 
and where robbers break through; but lay up for yourselves trea- 
sure in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt. For 
what is a man profited if he shall gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for it? Lay 
up treasure, therefore, in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt.’”? And, ‘Be ye kind and merciful, as your Father also is 
kind and merciful, and maketh His sun to rise on sinners, and the 
righteous and the wicked. Take no thought what ye shall eat or 
what ye shall put on; are ye not better than the birds and the 
beasts ? and God feedeththem. Take no thought, therefore, what 
ye shall eat or what ye shall put on; for your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of these things. But seek ye the 
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kingdom of heaven, and all these things shall be added to you. 
For where His treasure is, there also is the mind ofaman.’’ And, 
‘‘TDo not these things to be seen of men, otherwise ye have no 
reward from your Father which is in heaven.’”’’ I need not pursue 
the quotation. I have read enough to enable you to understand 
the general character of Justin’s quotations. You will at once 
have recognized the words I read. IfI ask you whence are they 
taken, you may perhaps reply, From the Sermon on the Mount. 
But if I go on to ask: Do you mean from the discourse recorded 
by St. Matthew, or from a parallel passage in St. Luke? you 
examine more minutely, and perhaps you find that Justin’s ver- 
sion does not verbally agree with one or other. Then comes the 
question : How do you know that Justin is quoting either? May 
he not be taking his account from some other Gospel now lost, 
which contained a record of the same discourses? As far as the 
evidences of our religion are concerned, it makes no difference 
whether or not the hypothesis of a lost Gospel be true. It is no 
part of our faith to hold the doctrine of Irenzus, that it was in 
the nature of things impossible that there should be more than four 
Gospels. We want to know what was the story concerning Jesus 
of Nazareth, in attestation of which the first preachers of Chris- 
tianity were content to suffer hardships, and if need be to give 
their lives; and to give us that information the Gospel used by 
Justin, whatever it was, answers our purpose as well as any 
Gospel we have. It might be uncomfortable to our feelings to 
believe that Christian writers for the first century and a half used 
a different Gospel from ours, and that the Church, A.D. 170, for 
some unaccountable reason, thought proper to bury its ancient 
text-book in oblivion, and set up our four Gospelsinitsroom. But 
what would scepticism have gained, when it is also proved that 
this lost Gospel must have been as like to our present Gospels as 
the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark are to each other ?* 
Substantially the same facts are related’in all, and told in the 
same way. 

I will just take the account of our Lord’s infancy, the subject 
above all others on which the apocryphal Gospels afterwards 
ran wild, and you will see that Justin follows throughout the nar- 
rative of our existing Evangelists. He does not appear to have 
known anything more than they knew, and he tells, without 





* This idea has been worked out by Mr. Sadler in his book called ‘ The 
Lost Gospel.’ 
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doubt, what they have related. I give a summary in Westcott’s 
words (Vew Testament Canon, p. 102):—‘He tells us that Christ 
was descended from Abraham through Jacob, Judah, Phares, 
Jesse, and David—that the angel Gabriel was sent to announce 
His birth to the Virgin Mary—that this was a fulfilment of the 
prophecy of Isaiah (vii. 14)—that Joseph was forbidden in a vision 
to put away his espoused wife when he was so minded—that our 
Saviour’s birth at Bethlehem had been foretold by Micah—that 
His parents went thither from Nazareth where they dwelt, in con- 
sequence of the enrolment under Cyrenius—that as they could not 
find a lodging in the village, they lodged in a cave close by it, where 
Christ was born, and laid by Mary in a manger—that while there, 
wise men from Arabia, guided by a star, worshipped Him, and 
offered Him gold, and frankincense, and myrrh, and by revelation 
were commanded not to return to Herod, to whom they had first 
come—that He was called Jesus, as the Saviour of His people— 
that by the command of God His parents fled with Him to Egypt 
for fear of Herod, and remained there till Archelaus succeeded 
him—that Herod, being deceived by the wise men, commanded 
the children of Bethlehem to be put to death, so that the prophecy 
of Jeremiah was fulfilled, who spoke of Rachel weeping for her 
children—that Jesus grew after the common manner of men, 
working as a carpenter, and so waited thirty years, more or less, 
till the coming of John the Baptist.’ I need not continue Justin’s 
account of our Saviour’s life. This specimen of his account of 
that part of it where, if anywhere, a difference from the canonical 
Gospels would be likely to be found, is enough to show that the 
Gospel used by Justin told substantially the same story as that 
related in the Gospels we have, and that, as far as controversy 
with unbelievers is concerned, it is quite immaterial which Gospel 
is appealed to. 

There remains the purely literary question, Is there reason to 
believe in the existence of this alleged lost Gospel? ‘ Entia non 
sunt multiplicanda preter necessitatem,’ and the question is, Are 
we put under a necessity of postulating the existence of a Gospel 
which has disappeared, by reason of verbal differences forbidding 
us to find in our present Gospels the source of Justin’s quotations ? 

‘An answer to this question has been provided by a study of 
Justin’s quotations from the Old Testament, which enables us to 
know what degree of accuracy is to be expected from him. In 
that case we know what he means to quote, and we find him 
quoting loosely and inaccurately, and quoting the same passage 
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differently different times.* When we think it strange that an 
ancient Father of Justin’s date shouldnot quote with perfect accu- 
racy, we forget that in those days, when manuscripts were scarce, 
and when concordances did not exist, the process of finding a 
passage in a manuscript (written possibly with no spaces between 
the words), and copying it, was not performed with quite as much 
ease as an English clergyman, writing his sermon with his Bible 
at his side, can turn up any text he wishes to refer to; and yet I 
should be sorry to vouch for the verbal accuracy of all the Scrip- 
ture citations we hearin sermons at the present day. The excuse 
for such inaccuracy at present is one which Justin, too, may have 
pleaded—that exactly in proportion to a man’s familiarity with a 
book is his disposition to trust his memory, and not verify a refe- 
rence to it. And the applicability of this remark is confirmed by 
the fact that there is very much less accuracy in Justin’s short 
quotations, which would be made from memory, than in his long 
ones, where it would be worth while or necessary for him to turn 
to the book. 

On the whole, then, the general coincidence, in range and con- 
tents, of Justin’s quotations with our Gospels is enough to show 
that they are the sources whence Justin drew his information. I 
will give for each of the Gospels one specimen of a multitude of 
proofs. In relating the murder of the innocents at Bethlehem, he 
quotes Jeremiah’s prophecy of Rachel weeping for her children, 
and that in a form agreeing with St. Matthew and differing from 
the Septuagint. Hence, even if we had no other proof, we could 
infer that he used St. Matthew’s Gospel. Mark has so little that 
is not in St. Matthew or St. Luke that it might be thought diffi- 
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* See a table of Justin’s Old Testament quotations given by Westcott 
(Mew Testament Canon, p. 173). Dr. Sanday, in his Gospels in the 
Second Century, has shown that no greater exactness of quotation is 
found when we study the quotations of the Old Testament in the New, or 
in the Apostolic Fathers, or the quotations of the New Testament by 
Irenzeus. I find in an unpublished Paper by the late Bishop Fitz Gerald 
an apposite quotation from the preface to Pearce’s ‘ Longinus’ :—Neque 
enim aut Longino aut aliis priorum szeculorum scriptoribus videtur usi- 
tatum fuisse accurate fideque satis verba citare. Imo nusquam si bene 
memini, Longinus per totum suum Commentarium cujusvis auctoris locum 
iisdem verbis (modo pluribus quam duobus aut tribus consisteret) exhibuit ; 
nec aliter ab aliis scriptoribus factum video. Si enim sensum auctoris et 
preecipua citatz sententiz verba ob oculos lectoris ponerent, de ceteris 
minus soliciti fuere. Accurata hec citandi diligentia, qua hodie utimur, 
queque laudabilis sane est, frustra in veteribus queerenda est. —Praef. in 
Longinum, p. Xix., ed. 1732. 
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cult to identify anonymous citations with hisGospel. Yet Justin’s 
quotations from the Gospels are so numerous, that besides some 
very probable references to Mark, they touch on one point cer- 
tainly peculiar to him, namely, that Jesus gave to the sons of 
Zebedee the name of Boanerges. St. Mark alone has preserved 
to us this and some other Aramaic words used by our Saviour, as 
Corban, Ephphatha, Abba, Talitha Cumi. St. Luke is, no doubt, 
Justin’s authority for stating that the visit of Mary and Joseph to 
Bethlehem was occasioned by the taxing under Cyrenius. And I 
may add that Justin even helps us in the case of disputed readings 
in St. Luke, for he has a reference to our Lord’s bloody sweat, 
which gives an important attestation to the verses, Luke xxii. 43, 
44, which are wanting in the Vatican and Alexandrian Mss., but 
found in the Sinaitic as well as in almost all other Mss. As I 
have mentioned the subject of various readings, I may add that if 
it could be proved that Justin never trusted his memory, but 
always literally copied the Gospel he was using—a thing that 
cannot be proved, for he sometimes quotes the same passage 
differently—it still would not follow that he was using a different 
Gospel from ours. It might only be that his copy of Matthew or 
Luke had readings different from our received text. I will not 
anticipate what belongs to another branch of our subject by 
entering into the proofs of the early existence of various readings. 
Suffice it to say that this is a point which has to be attended to by 
any careful critic of Justin’s quotations. That Justin used the 
three Synoptic Gospels may be regarded as now accepted by the 
common consent of candid critics: being as freely acknowledged 
by Hilgenfeld* in Germany as by Lightfoot or Westcott in Eng- 
land. Justin’s variations, then, from our text of these Gospels 
may be divided into three classes. The greater number are quite 
sufficiently accounted for by the ordinary looseness of memorzter 
citations ; a few demand the attention of the textual critic as sug- 
gesting the possible existence of a various reading in Justin’s 
manuscript; and lastly, a few more suggest the possibility that, 
in addition to our Gospels, Justin may have used an extra-Canoni- 
cal Gospel. For example, in the abstract I read of Justin’s 
account of our Lord’s childhood ; you may perhaps have noticed 
that he says that the Magi came from Arabia. Now, St. Matthew 
only says that they came from the East ; and the question arises, 





* Professor of Theology at Jena, one of the ablest living representatives 
of the school of criticism founded by Baur. 
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Did Justin draw this localization from a written source, or was he 
merely expressing the view in his time popularly held as to what 
St. Matthew meant by the East? A similar question arises as to 
the statement that Joseph and Mary, when they could find no 
room in the inn, lodged ina cave. It seems to me very possible 
that Justin was here drawing from no written source, but that, 
being a native of Palestine, he described what the received tradi- 
tion of his time accepted as the scene of our Lord’s birth. Justin’s 
additions to our evangelic narrative are exceedingly few and un- 
important; but there is no reason why we should not admit, asa 
possible account of them, that our Gospels were not the only 
written documents with which Justin was acquainted. But I do 
not think it possible that any such document could be raised to 
the level of our four Gospels, even if it had the benefit of far more 
distinct recognition by Justin than it can actually claim. 

I have said that Justin’s use of the Synoptic Gospels is now 
pretty generally admitted ; but there is still a good deal of unwill- 
ingness to acknowledge his use of St. John’s. That Gospel deals 
less in history than do the first three Gospels; and so there are 
fewer incidents mentioned by Justin which we can clearly prove 
to be taken from St. John, while the discourses of that Gospel 
present little that is suitable for quotation in discussion with un- 
believers. Yet there are coincidences enough to establish satis- 
factorily Justin’s acquaintance with the fourth Gospel, there being 
scarcely a chapter of it of which some trace may not be found in 
his works.* But what weighs with me far more is, that the whole 





* See an Article by Thoma in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift fir wissenschaftl. 
Theologie for 1875. Thoma does not discuss Justin’s knowledge of the 
Synoptic Gospels, regarding this as having passed out of the region of con- 
troversy; but he takes St. John, chapter by chapter, exhibiting for each 
the trace it has left in Justin’s works: the result being to show that Justin 
is completely saturated with that Gospel. Thoma is less successful in 
establishing a special theory of his own, namely, that Justin, though 
acquainted with the fourth Gospel, did not regard it as of equal authority 
with the others, or number it among the ‘Memoirs of the Apostles,’ 
which were read in the Christian public worship. For this he has no 
proof but the very precarious argument ex szlentio, that Justin does not 
make as much use of the fourth Gospel as Thoma thinks he would have 
made if he owned its authority. Dr. Ezra Abbot, a Unitarian, Professor 
in Harvard University, has dealt well with this argument in his Authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel, p.63. He shows that Justin, writing to unbelievers 
cannot be expected to make the use of New Testament writings he would 
have made if addressing men who owned their authority ; that he actually 
uses them more than do other apologists; that he does not offer proofs 
from the Apocalypse, though he confessedly accepted it as an inspired 
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doctrinal system of Justin, and in particular his conception of our 
Lord as the eternal Logos, presupposes St. John to such an extent, 
that anyone who does not acknowledge it is, in my judgment, 
either a poor critic or an uncandid controversialist. The name 
‘Logos’ is habitually used by Justin, occurring more than twenty 
times. His doctrine is, that this Logos existed before all creation, 
dwelling with the Father;* that he was God; + that by Him all 
things were made;{ that this pre-existent Word took form and 
became man, and was called Jesus Christ (A fol. i. 5, 63; Dial. 
48) ; and that He was the only-begotten § of the Father. 

I have by no means enumerated all the coincidences between 
the teaching of Justin and the prologue of St. John; but that there 
is very striking agreement you cannot have failed to see. We 
ask, is there any reason for rejecting the simple account of this 
agreement, that Justin was a disciple of St. John: not indeed by 
personal companionship, but by study of his Gospel, which we 
have good independent reason to think must have been current at 
the time, and which Justin could hardly have helped knowing ? 
And it deserves to be borne in mind that Justin seems to have 
learned his Christianity at Ephesus (Euseb., A. Z. iv. 18), which 
is generally allowed to have been the birthplace of the fourth 
Gospel. When we have to speak of the agreement between Justin 
and the Synoptic Evangelists'as to the incidents of our Saviour’s 
life on earth, it is now felt to be a gratuitous and unreasonable 
assumption to imagine that Justin drew his account not from our 
Synoptics, but from a lost Gospel coincident with them in a mul- 
titude of particulars. Have we any stronger justification for 
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prophecy; and Dr. Abbot adds some instances from modern writers 
of surprising neglect to use an argument or recognize a fact which we 
should have confidently expected them to use or recognize. Dr. Abbot, 
who was one of the most learned of American Theologians, died in 1885, 

* 6 dt vibs exelvov, 6 udvos Aeyduevos Kuplws vids, 6 Adyos mpd TeV ToIn- 
Bate Kad ovvdy Kad yevvemevos, bre Thy apxyy di avrod mdvra exTive Kad 
éxdounoe.—AZPol. ii. 6. 

apxiy mpo mdvrav Tov KTicudrov 6 @eds yeyevynne Bbyvauw Twd é& 
EavTod AoyiKhy, Hris kad Sdéa Kuplov bmd Tod mvevuaros Tod aylov KaAe?rat, 
more 5é vibs, more St copia, more St &yyedos, wor’ dk eds, more St KUpios Kad 
Adbyos.— Dial. 61. 
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see also Aol. i. 63; Dial. 56, 58, 126, 128. 
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also’ c. 64, and Afol. ii. 6. 
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imagining a lost spiritual Gospel identical with St. John’s in 
respect of its teaching as to the pre-existence and divinity of our 
Lord? Not that these doctrines are peculiar to St. John: they 
are taught as distinctly by St. Paul (see in particular Col. i.) ; but 
what may be regarded as special to St. John is the use of the word 
Logos, to denote the pre-existent Saviour. This name is not 
found in any of the New Testament writings but the Johannine,* 
nor does John represent our Lord as ever calling himself by it. If 
we ask from what other source but St. John the name could have 
been derived by Justin, we are referred to the writings of the 
Alexandrian Jew Philo, who speaks frequently of the Divine 
Word, though there has been much controversy whether he means 
to ascribe to Him a distinct personality, or merely uses personi- 
fying language about the Divine attribute of Wisdom. Nothing 
forbids us to believe that the speculations of Philo may have been 
known to St. John.| We have in fact a connecting-link in the 
Alexandrian Jew Apollos, who taught in Ephesus. It would be 
quite in the spirit in which Paul dealt with the Grecian philoso- 
phers at Athens if John, when not professing to record the words 
of Jesus, but speaking in his own person, presented Christianity 
to those whose training had been Alexandrian, by acknowledging 
and accepting all that was true in the Philonic speculations about 
the Divine Logos, but went on to tell of what Philo had not 
dreamed, that ‘the Word became flesh, and dwelt among us.’ 
Now, what we find in Justin is not the Philonic but the Johannine 
doctrine of the Logos, the doctrine of the Logos incarnate in the 
person of Jesus Christ. If before Justin’s time anyone but the 
fourth Evangelist had presented in this form his doctrine con- 
cerning our Lord, how is it that all memory of it has perished ?+ 
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* It is not certain whether Heb. iv. 12 is an exception to whatis herestated 

+ Philo was teaching in Alexandria in our Lord’s lifetime, so there is 
no chronological difficulty. ; 

{ The relations between the Logos doctrine of Justin and that of Philo 
and of St. John have been carefully investigated by a very able and leamed 
Unitarian, Dr. James Drummond, Principal of Manchester New College 
London, in a Paper published by him in the Zheolovical Review, A ay 
1877, In connexion with this may be read a Lecture on Philo published 
by him in the same year, and ‘since enlarged into a treatise in two 
volumes, 1888. Dr. Drummond conclusively establishes the depen- 
dence of Justin’s doctrine on St, John’s, of which internal evidence 
shows it to be a later development. ‘Not only is every point in the 
Johannine doctrine contained in Justin’s, but almost ever sheen omit 
presented with amplifications ; its ambigu his a 


d- : ous statements are resolved into 
the requisite number of definite propositions, and questions which it sug- 
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Let me next say something of Justin’s mode of presenting 
another Christian doctrine, that of Baptism. Justin’s name for 
the rite is ‘regeneration.’ Speaking of new converts, he says 
(AZod. i. 61): ‘ They are brought by us where there is water, and 
are regenérated in the same manner that we ourselves were regene- 
rated. For they then receive the washing of water in the name 
of God the Father and Lord of the Universe, and of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit. For Christ also said, ‘‘ Except 
ye be born again, ye shall not enter the kingdom of heaven.’”’ 
Now, that it is impossible for those who have been once born to 
enter into their mothers’ wombs is manifest to all.’ I am sure it 
is equally manifest to all that there is here striking coincidence 
with the discourse with Nicodemus recorded by St. John. 

Now let me add a word as to the cumulative effect of Justin’s 
doctrinal agreements with St. John, and his verbal agreements of 
which this is a specimen. His doctrine is in perfect harmony with 
St. John, and we are puzzled to say from what other source he 
could have derived it. There are also a number of verbal echoes 
of St. John, not indeed exact, but very closely reproducing him. 
If Justin used St. John, everything is explained: you may try to 
find some hypothesis which will account for one sort of agree- 
ments, and some hypothesis which will account for the other; but 
how violent the improbability that both hypotheses shall be true. 
In the present case, when we ask where Justin found these words 
of Christ, ‘Except ye be born again, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven,’ we are inclined to laugh at the special 
pleading which answers us, Surely not in St. John. Justin says, 





gests, and does not answer, are: dogmatically settled.’ The same Paper 
contains an excellent enumeration of verbal coincidences between Justin 
and the fourth Gospel. Of these, one which Dr. Drummond has himself 
added to the list of those previously observed has special interest for me, 
on account of its turning on an interpretation of John xix. 13, which many 
years ago I had been in the habit of hearing maintained by Archbishop 
Whately. He held that, in the phrase éxd@ioev ém) Biyaros, the verb 
éxd@icev was to be understood transitively, as in 1 Cor. vi. 4; Eph. i. 20. 
Then the translation would run: ‘ Pilate brought Jesus forth, seated him 
on the judgment-seat, and saith unto the Jews, Behold your 
King.’ That is to say, Pilate in presenting Jesus to the Jews as their 
King, seats him, with mock reverence, in his own judgment-seat. Now, 
Dr. Drummond points out that Justin (Afol. i. 35), has diacdportes abtdv 
exdbioay émt Bhuatos, xa) elroy, Kpivoy nuiv. ‘ Except for the change of the 
singular into the plural, Justin’s phrase is identical with St. John’s. It 
seems a reasonable inference that Justin read the verse in St. John, and 
that he there understood the verb transitively. 
F2 
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‘except ye be born again’; St. John, ‘except 2 man be born 
again.’ Justin says, ‘the kingdom of heaven’; St. John, ‘ the 
kingdom of God.’* And we are referred, as the more probable 
original of Justin’s quotation, to St. Matthew (xviii. 3), ‘Except 
ye become as little children ye shall not enter the kingdom of 
heaven.’ But what, then, about the following sentence as to 
the impossibility of again entering our mother’s womb? Is this 
but a chance thought which occurred to Justin and to St. John 
independently ? 

It may be well, however, not to omit to notice one of Strauss’s 
supposed proofs, that Justin did not use the dialogue with Nico- 
demus, because the argument has recoiled on himself. A reference 
to this same passage in John is found also in the Clementine 
Homilies (ZZom. xi. 26), of which I made mention in a previous 
Lecture. The quotation is, like Justin’s, inexact; and though it 
does not verbally agree with Justin’s either, it agrees with him in 
this point, that both use the second person plural,+ ‘ except ye be 
born again,’ while St. John says, ‘except a man be born again.’ 
Hence it was argued that Justin and the Clementines both drew 
the idea, not from St. John, but from some other common source. 
Now, the Clementines contained other apparent proofs of acquain- 
tance with St. John’s Gospel, as, for instance, that they attribute 
to Jesus the sayings, ‘I am the door,’ and ‘My sheep hear My 
voice’ (ZZom. iii. 52). But the Tibingen writers expended their 
ingenuity to prove that this coincidence in language was only 
accidental, and their cardinal argument was that the author of 
the Clementines cow/d not have used the fourth Gospel. He was, 
as I have already said, an Ebiouite; John, on the contrary, the 
most anti-Jewish of New Testament writers. The Clementine 
writer, therefore, cow/d not have accepted a book sé Opposed to 
his tendency ; and if he had known it, would have cited it only to 
combat it. 

While this dispute was going on, a manuscript was discovered, 


i 

* Dr. Ezra Abbot shows that Justin has the company of several sub- 
sequent Fathers in every one of his variations from St, John. He gives 
references to nine passages where Jeremy Taylor (who is not supposed to 
have used apocryphal Gospels) quotes the text; none of the quotations 
agreeing with St. John, and only two with each other. And he remarks 
that the English Book of Common Prayer, which twice quotes the text 
in neither case agrees with St. John. The late Irish revisers have been so 
punctilious as to correct this irregularity. 

+ Not so, however, in the parallel passage (Recog. vi. 9). 


Ms 
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containing a complete* copy of the twenty Clementine Homilies— 
for the manuscript previously known was defective, breaking off 
in the middle of the nineteenth—and lo, in the newly-recovered 
part of the nineteenth, we read, - Our Lord answered to those who 
asked Him, ‘‘Is it he who hath sinned, or his parents, that he was 
born blind ?’’—‘‘ Neither hath this man sinned nor his parents ; 
but that through him might be manifested the power of God, 
which heals sins of ignorance.’’’ There are verbal differences of 
quotation here, but only a few of our adversaries have, as yet, 
mustered courage to make them a ground for denying that it is a 
quotation.t 

Now, it being thus proved that the Clementine writer acknow- 
ledged the fourth Gospel, the argument which had been used by 
the deniers of this fact recoils on them with immense force— 
namely, the argument founded on the diametrical opposition be- 
tween the views of the Clementine author and of the Evangelist. 
Ebionites would not easily accept a work proceeding from quite 
an opposite school, if it were one of modern origin, or if there 
were any reasonable pretext for denying its Apostolic authority. 
The conclusion follows that, at the time of the composition of the 
Clementines, which some place as early as the year 160,{ the 
authority of St. John’s Gospel was so universally recognized in 
the Church by men of all parties, and dated so far back, that no 
suspicion occurred to men strongly interested in rejecting the 
book if they could have ventured to do so. Thus the Clementines, 





* The work was first published complete by Dressel, in 1853. 

t Among those who had this courage was the author of ‘ Supernatural 
Religion’; but Hilgenfeld (who, in a review of this work (Zedtschrift, 
1875, 582), pronounces that this author exhibits as much partiality agacnst 
as do the orthodox for the received acceptation of the Gospels) declares 
here that it will be difficult to find anyone in Germany or Switzerland 
to believe that the Clementine writer is independent of St. John—‘In 
Deutschland und der Schweiz wird es kaum jemand glauben dass Clem. 
Flom. xix. 22 von Joh. ix. 1-3 unabhianging sein sollte.’ Renan, whose 
memory seems to have failed him a good deal in the composition of his 
later volumes, states (vi. 73) that the author of the Pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies did not know the fourth Gospel, and in the same volume (p. 500) 
that he knew all four. The explanation probably is, that Renan in 
the two places was relying on different authorities, one of whom wrote 
before, the other after, the discovery of the conclusion of the nineteenth 
Homily. 3 

t Iam myself willing to accept so early a date only for the discourses 
of Peter against the heathen, which were the basis of the work, and which 
seem to me to have been used in 180 by Theophilus of Antioch (ad. Aztol. 


i, 10; cf. Clem. Hom. x. 16; Recog, v. 20). 
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to which Strauss referred us, prove that, in the time when Justin 
lived, he could hardly help being acquainted with the fourth 
Gospel; so that there is no reason whatever for not drawing the 
obvious inferences from those passages in his writings which are 
on the face of them quotations from it. 

I have not time to speak of Justin’s Eucharistic doctrine, nor of 
a number of verbal coincidences with John; but must repeat that 
the critics who deny Justin’s use of the fourth Gospel seem to have 
no conception of the cumulative force of evidence. After giving a 
forced explanation of one of these coincidences, they go on to ex- 
plain away another, and another after that, without ever reflecting | 
that it is necessary for the success of their argument that every 
one of these explanations should be correct; and that if there are 
chances against the correctness of each one of them, the chances 
against the correctness of the entire series must be enormous. 
I will only add that Justin used not only St. John’s Gospel, but 
also his First Epistle. This is shown by a coincidence which 
seems to me to afford decisive proof. In 1 John iii. 1, the four 
oldest manuscripts, well confirmed by other evidence, add to the 
received text the words kal éouev—‘ Behold what manner of love 
the Father hath bestowed on us, that we should be called the 
Sons of God; anzd such we are.’ This reading is accordingly 
adopted by all recent critical editors. Now, Justin has (Dzad. 123) 
kal Oeod Téxva GAnOwd Kadovmcba rad eopev.* 





* One of the latest essays on Justin’s use of St. John is by Dr. Edwin 
A. Abbott, Master of the City of London School (dZodern Review, 1882, 
pp: 559, 716). Dr. Abbott adopts Thioma’s theory, only in a less prob- 
ableform, He does not deny that Justin may have been acquainted with 
St. John’s Gospel, but he denies that he valued it, or, indeed, that he ever 
used it. A number of coincidences are explained away one after another, 
In some cases Justin is drawing directly from Philo, in others from 
Christian disciples of Philo, or he is using traditions which were also 
known to the fourth Evangelist. The saying about entering into the 
mother s womb referred, no doubt, to a stock objection made by heathens 
to Christian missionaries, who spoke to them of the necessity of a new 
birth and of becoming like little children. It seems to me that, however 
difficult it might have been to resist the cumulative force of so many 
coincidences, Dr. Abbott would have done better for his theory if he had 
avoided making the fatal concession that Justin might have known the 
fourth Gospel. For then we have a vera causa which at once accounts 
for his coincidences with it, and it becomes unscientific in the last degree 
to invent imaginary disciples of Philo or unrecorded traditions in order to 
explain what can be perfectly well explained without any such hypothesis 
If any author of the present day presented as many coincidences with a 
previous writer he would be laughed to scorn by his reviewers if, while he 
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Renan’s vacillations on the subject of St. John’s Gospel are 
extraordinary. In the preface to his first volume (p. xxv.) he gives 
a summary, endorsing the conclusions which I have presented for 
your acceptance :—‘ Nobody doubts that, towards the year 150, 
the fourth Gospel existed, and was ascribed to John. Formal 
citations by St. Justin (AZo. i. 32, 61; Deal. 88); by Athenagoras 
(Legat. 40); by Tatian (Adv. Graec. 5,7; cf. Euseb., H. Z. iv. 
29; Theodoret, Haer. Fab. i. 20) ; by Theophilus of Antioch (ad. 
Autol. ii. 22); by Irenzeus (11. xxii. 5; iii. 1; cf Euseb., Z. &. 
v. 8), show this Gospel, from that time forward, mingling in all 
controversies, and serving as a corner-stone in the development 
of dogma. Irenzus is express; now Irenzus came out of the 











had to own that he had seen the previous book, he denied that he valued 
it or had used it. 

Thoma’s question, If Justin valued the fourth Gospel, why did he not 
use it more ? has been so well answered by Dr. Drummond and by Dr. Ezra 
Abbot, that a man must be argument-proof who repeats the question 
after reading what they have said. It seems to me clear that, if Justin 
knew the fourth Gospel, he used it, and that copiously; if he used it, he 
valued it, for his whole theological system is founded on it. If he 
adopted the fourth Evangelist as his theological instructor, he must have 
admitted the claims which that Evangelist implicitly makes for himself, 
and which were acknowledged all over the Christian world within thirty 
years of Justin’s time. ; 

Dr. Abbott’s views are most eccentric when he treats of the Gnostic 
use of St. John’s Gospel. He admits that it was a favourite with the 
Valentinians, but he thinks that to be a reason why it could not have 
been a favourite with Justin, who opposed these heretics. He owns that 
it was used by Tatian, but he thinks that must have been after Justin’s 
death, and when Tatian had become a Gnostic. He does not seem to 
have studied the links by which Tatian’s apologetic work is doubly con- 
nected with Justin and with the fourth Gospel. Finally, when called on 
to explain how this Gospel, in such favour with the Gnostics, but rejected 
by their orthodox opponent, came into equal favour with the Catholics also, 
and that so rapidly, that all traces of hesitation have been obliterated 
except what may be discovered in Justin; Dr. Abbott replies that the 
success was due ‘to the intrinsic power of this most spiritual treatise,’ 
‘because it truthfully protested against the thaumaturgic tendencies of 
the Church, by exhibiting Jesus principally as a worker of spiritual, and 
not material, marvels.’ This seems undeserved praise to give to the 
narrator of the healing of the man born blind, and of the raising of 
Lazarus ; nor does it seem a satisfactory explanation to say that a heretical 
book won the favour of the Church by reason of its protest against the 
tendencies of the Church. In my judgment, a critic who cannot divest 
himself of the anti-supernaturalist feelings of the nineteenth century is not 
one who can enter into the mind of the second century, and is no com- 
petent judge what arguments a writer of that date would have been likely 


to use. 
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school of John, and between him and the Apostle there was only 
Polycarp. The part played by our Gospel in Gnosticism, and in 
particular in the system of Valentinus (Iren. 1. iii. 6; III. xi. 7; 
Hippol. Phzlosoph. Vi. ii. 29, &c.), in Montanism (Iren. III. xi. 
g), andin the Quarto-deciman dispute (Euseb., H. Z. v. 24), is 
not less decisive. The school of John is that whose influence can 
be most distinctly traced in the second century; but that school 
cannot be explained unless we place the fourth Gospel at its very 
cradle. Let us add, that the first Epistle ascribed to John is cer- 
tainly by the same author as the fourth Gospel.* Now, that 
Epistle is recognized as John’s by Polycarp (ad. Philipp. 7), by 
Papias (Euseb., A. Z. iii. 39, 40), and by Irenzeus (III. xvi. 5, 8) ; 
Euseb. (77. Z. y. 8).’ 

During the interval, however, between the publication of his 
first volume and his sixth, Renan appears to have received a 
revelation (for he makes no pretence of offering a proof) that the 
fourth Gospel was unknown to several of those whom he had 
already cited as authorities. He assures his readers, as a posi- 
tive fact (VI. 73), that neither Papias nor Justin, nor the Pseudo- 
Clementines, nor Marcion, were acquainted with the fourth Gospel; 
and he suggests that the Evangelist must have taken some pains 
not to let his Gospel be seen by those who would know that it did 
not come from John. Renan owns (p. 69) that Justin has a theory 
of the Logos analogous to that of ‘ the Pseudo-John,’ and he refers 
to AZol. i. 23, 32; ii. 6, 10, 13; Dead. 61, 62, 70, 98, 100, 102, 105, 
127; but we are on no account to believe that Justin derived this 
theory from the fourth Gospel. He tells us (p. 503) that Tatian 
did not know, or did not admit, the fourth Gospel; that it is 
wrong to think that Tatian’s ‘ Diatessaron’ commenced with ‘ In 
the beginning was the Word’; wrong to think that this title 
implied the four Canonical Gospels. Itis a term borrowed from 
Greek music, and only implies perfect harmony. The Synoptics, 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, and the Gospel of Peter were the 
basis of this harmony. I shall speak presently of Tatian, and you 
will then know why Renan was obliged entirely to alter in his 
seventh volume the account he had given of the ‘ Diatessaron’ in 
his sixth, But Renan’s perplexity rises to its height when (p. 129) 





* 1 Johni. 3,5. ‘The two writings offer the most complete identity 
of style, the same terms, the same favourite expressions’ (Renan’s note), 


t Accordingly, I find that the passage cited above has been modified in 
later editions, 
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he speaks of Papias, of whom [I shall treat in the next Lecture, 
and when he tries to account for the ‘ singular fact’ that ‘ Papias, 
who does not know the fourth Gospel, should know the Epistle 
falsely ascribed to John.’ After some lame attempts at explana- 
tion, he exclaims, ‘ One can never touch the question of the writings 
ascribed to John without falling into contradictions and anomalies.’ 
But there would have been neither contradiction nor anomaly if 
Renan had remained content with the statement of evidence given 
in his first volume. 

To return to Justin: we are happily able to bridge over the 
interval between him and Irenzeus by means of Justin’s pupil, 
Tatian the Assyrian. Itis related that Tatian was converted by 
Justin; and in Tatian’s apologetic work, the ‘Address to the 
Greeks,’ Justin is spoken of with high admiration.* On the other 
hand, after Justin’s death, Tatian joined himself to one of those 
ascetic sects which condemned both marriage and the use of 
wine and flesh meat as absolutely unlawful to a Christian.t And 
he is said to have held some other heretical opinions besides. 
Irenzeus has a chapter on the heresy of Tatian, and he speaks of 
him in the past tense in a way which conveys the idea that he was 
dead, and his teaching over, at the time Irenaeus wrote. Clement 
of Alexandria tells us that one of his own teachers was an Assy- 
rian, and it has been very commonly thought that this was Tatian. 
Thus we see that Tatian comes midway between Justin Martyr 
and the age of Irenzus and Clement. Now, when we take up 
Tatian’s apologetic work already mentioned, we find at the out- 
set a statement of Logos doctrine near akin to Justin’s; while 
Tatian’s use of St. John is evinced by some distinct quotations— 
‘ All things were made by Him, and without Him was not anything 
made,’ ‘ This is the saying, ‘‘The darkness comprehendeth not 
the light,’”’’ and ‘God is a Spirit.’ Thus Tatian gives distinct 
confirmation to the conclusion we already arrived at as to the 
derivation of Justin’s Logos doctrine from St. John. But Tatian 
also enables us to settle the question raised by Thoma, If Justin 








* Zahn gives some probable reasons for dating this work not later than 
161 (Forschungen, i. 279.) 

+ It is necessary to bear in mind this special feature of Tatian’s heresy 
in order to appreciate the merits of Dr. Abbott’s suggestion that, after 
Tatian had come to think it asin to marry or to drink wine, the 2nd chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel began to have an attraction for him which it did not 
possess in the days of his orthodoxy. Plainly, no Encratite would receive 
the fourth Gospel unless, before embracing his heresy, he had been so long 
in the habit of using that Gospel that he could not then give it up. 
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knew St. John, did he put it on an equality with the Synoptic 
Gospels ? 

I have already said that the earliest commentary on a New 
Testament book of which we have knowledge is by a heretic, 
Heracleon; and I have now to add that it was also a heretic, 
Tatian, who appears to have been the first to make a harmony 
of the Gospels. Eusebius tells us that Tatian made a combina- 
tion of the Gospels, and that he called it ‘ Diatessaron,’* which, 
being a recognized musical term, answers in some sort to what 
we calla harmony. Sceptical critics have made enormous efforts 
to escape the inferences suggested by the use of the name ‘ Dia- 
tessaron ’—viz. that the harmony was based on four Gospels, and 
that these were the four which we know were, in the next genera- 
tion, regarded as holding a place of divinely ordained pre-emi- 
nence. Itis unnecessary for me to state the reasons which first 
led me to pronounce these efforts to have utterly failed, because 
recent discoveries have since given them a decisive refutation. 

Tatian’s arrangement of the Gospel history obtained very large 
circulation, which amounts to saying that it found acceptance 
with the orthodox; for the followers of Tatian in his heretical 





* The following note on the musical term 8:4 recodpwy has been given 
me by my friend Professor Mahaffy :— 

‘ Among the old Greeks only the octave (5:4 wacdyv), the fifth (5:4 wévre), 
and the fourth (5:4 teoodpwv), were recognized as concords (ctppwvor 
Ooyyot), whereas the rest of the intervals are called discords (Stdpwrvor). 
This definition of concord, excluding thirds, which are now accepted as 
the simplest and easiest case, arises from Pythagoras’ discovery, that if, 
of two equal strings, one be stopped at points dividing the string in the 
ratios of°1 : 2; 2: 3; and3: 4, the octave, fifth, and fourth above the 
sister string are produced. Hence he regarded these intervals as perfect 
concords, and this opinion was general till the time of Des Cartes, who 
first boldly asserted that thirds were concords, It may be added that, 
even now, most of the major thirds we hear are less than two whole tones 
apart. This interval, when strictly produced, sounds like a sharp third, 
and is disagreeable. The difficulty is avoided by the temperament in our 
tuning, 

From this explanation it is seen to be improper to treat the phrase 
‘Diatessaron’ as one merely denoting harmony, and not implying any 
particular number of Gospels. We see also that, since the phrase denotes, 
not a harmony of four, but a concord between the first and fourth terms 
of a series, it was used improperly by Tatian, unless his work had been one 
on the relations between the Evangelists Matthew and John. But strict 
propriety of language is rare when terms of art are used metaphorically by 
outsiders, f 

My friend Dr. Quarry has given me the curious information that Dia- 
tessaron is not only a musical but a medical term. It denoted a plaister 
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opinions were very few. The use of the ‘ Diatessaron ? at Edessa 
is mentioned in an apocryphal Syriac book, probably written 
about the middle ofthe third century.* Theodoret (Haer. Fad. i. 
20), writing in the middle of the fifth century, bears witness to the 
still extensive use of it, apparently in the public Church reading 
of his own diocese (Cyrus, near the Euphrates); and states that 
he found more than two hundred copies in use in the churches of 
his district, which he took away, and replaced by copies of the 
four Gospels. The work of substituting a single narrative for our 
four would naturally involve many omissions from the text of our 
Gospels, and it would seem to be the mutilation of the sacred text 
which brought Tatian’s work into disrepute. At least Theodoret 
censures it for cutting out the genealogies and other passages 
which show that our Lord was born of the seed of David after the 
flesh ; and he implies, though perhaps the imputation is unde- 
served, that Tatian had a heretical object in this mutilation. A 
harmony not open to this objection was made, in the third century, 
by Ammonius of Alexandria. He took St. Matthew’s Gospel as 
the basis of his work, and put side by side with St. Matthew the 
parallel passages from other Gospels. We learn this from a letter 
of Eusebius (ZZzst. ad Carpianun) prefatory to his own improved 
way of harmonizing the Gospels—the Eusebian Canons—which 
will come under our consideration later. 

To return to Tatian: the strongest proof of the orthodox use of 
his harmony is that the most famous of the native Syrian fathers, 
Ephraem of Edessa, who died in 373, wrote a commentary on the 
‘Diatessaron,’ apparently as if it were the version of the New 
Testament then in ecclesiastical use. This fact till lately rested 
on the testimony of a rather late Syrian writer, Dionysius Bar- 
Salibi, who wrote towards the end of the twelfth century, and who 





made of four ingredients; the Diapente was another common plaister 
made of five (Caelius Aurelianus, iv. 7, vol. ii. p. 331: ed. Haller, 1774). 
See also Galen, De compositione medicament. per genera, V. p- 157: Leip- 
zig, 1827. Dr. Quarry thinks that a well-known blunder made by Victor 
of Capua, in writing Diapente where he ought to have written Diatessaron, 
is a confusion more likely to have arisen from the common use of the 
words as medical than as musical terms ; the former use being popular at 
the time in question, the latter then confined to a few. ; 

“Tt is curious that Dean Swift, who probably had got his information from 
Arbuthnot, was acquainted with the medical use of the word Diapente. 
In one of his shorter pieces (xiii. 471, Scott’s edition), he includes this in 
an enumeration of the alarming number of medical words beginning with 
the syllable Die. 

* Phillips, Doctrine of Addaz, p. 34. 
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gives the further information that the harmony commenced, ‘In 
the beginning was the Word,’ which would place Tatian’s use of 
St. John’s Gospel beyond doubt. You can well imagine that 
sceptical critics made every effort to set aside testimony which 
would force on them so unwelcome a conclusion. Bishop Light- 
foot, in an article in the Contemporary Review (May, 1877), con- 
vincingly showed that the attempts to break down the testimony 
of Bar-Salibi had been utterly unsuccessful. But since then the 
question has assumed a new aspect, by the substantial recovery 
of the very work of Ephraem Syrus which Bar-Salibi described. 
It comes to us, indeed, in a roundabout way. The common opi- 
nion has been that Tatian’s harmony was originally written in 
Greek, and so the Greek name ‘ Diatessaron’ would lead us to 
suppose. Zahn* has lately taken a good deal of pains to maintain 
that the original language was Syriac, and it is certain that the 
Diatessaron had considerable circulation in Syriac-speaking coun- 
tries, and apparently very little where Greek was spoken.t How- 
ever that may be, if it had been originally Greek, it had been 
translated into Syriac, and had come into use in Syriac-speaking 
churches before Ephraem commented on it. This commentary of 
Ephraem is extant in an Armenian translation, apparently of the 
fifth century, and was actually published in that language by the 
Mechitarist Fathers, at Venice, so long ago as 1836. But in the 
obscurity of that language it remained unknown to Western 
scholars until a Latin translation of it was published by Moe- 
singer, in 1876, and it took three or four years more before the 
tiene... eee 

* Tatian’s Diatessaron, Erlangen, 1881. Zahn is Professor of Theo- 
logy at Leipzig, and belongs to the Conservative school. 

t Baethgen maintained the somewhat startling thesis that the ‘ Diates- 
saron’ was the earliest form in which the Gospel history became known 
to Syriac-speaking people (‘ Bvangelienfragmente,’ Leipzig, 1885.) His 
view has been adopted by Zahn, who now holds that Tatian returning 
from the West to his native Edessa, gave the Syriac-speaking people their 
first history of our Lord’s life in their Own tongue, in the form of a single 


Gospel, framed by combining the Greek four. Zahn holds that the 
Diatessaron continued for more than a century to be the only Gospel 


lished by Dr. Cureton, by the supposition that those who first translated 
the entire Greek Gospels into Syriac were influenced by the phraseology 
of the Diatessaron with which they were familiar. If Zahn’s speculations 
as to the Latin translation be correct, Tatian would deserve the honour of 
being the first to make a vernacular translation of any part of the New 
Testament. But it seems to me very improbable that’ the idea of trans- 
lating into Syriac would have occurred to Tatian if he had not already in 
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publication attracted much attention.* That this work is Eph- 
raem’s I think there can be no reasonable doubt. It consists of 
a. series of homiletic notes, and these (as we had been led to 
expect) not following the order of any one of our Gospels, but 
passing from one to another: in other words, the commentary is 
on a narrative framed by putting together passages from different 
Gospels. The commentary enables us to reconstruct, at least in 
its substance, the text which was commented on. I say ‘in its 
substance,’ because we cannot infer with certainty that a verse 
was absent from the harmony because it is not commented on by 
Ephraem, it being possible that he found nothing in the verse 
on which he thought it necessary to remark; nor, again, can we 
infer that a verse was present in the harmony because Ephraem, 
commenting on a different verse, refers to it, since Ephraem was 
no doubt familiar, not only with the harmony on which he com- 
mented, but with the full text of the four Gospels. But although, 
for the reasons I have indicated, we cannot pretend to be exact 
in every detail, we can recover the general outline of the text 
commented on. 

We have important helps in the work of reconstruction. In the 
year 543 Victor of Capua found a Latin harmony of the Gospels 
without title or author’s name, and knowing from Eusebius that 
Tatian had been the author of a harmony, he conjectured that the 
harmony which he found was Tatian’s. This conjecture did not 
receive much attention until on the publication of Moesinger’s 
work, the coincidences made it apparent that the Latin harmony 
really was based on Tatian’s Diatessaron.t The compiler, how- 
ever, instead of following Tatian’s text, has copied the Vulgate 
translation of the verses selected. He has also restored the 
genealogies and corrected some other omissions, so that the Latin 
harmony is no more than a help towards the restoration of the 








the West known of Latin translations. It would, however, be beside my 
present purpose to discuss the interesting questions suggested in this note. 
‘All that we are here concerned with is, that it has been put beyond con- 
troversy that Tatian acknowledged our four Gospels as the primary sources 
of a knowledge of the Saviour’s life. : ; ; 
* The first formal account of it was given by Harnack in the Zeitschrift 
fiir Kirchengeschichte, 1881. He had previously, in the same journal, for 
1879, p. 401, given a reference to the book without explaining its nature. 
The book was more largely referred to by Dr. Ezra Abbot, in America, 
in his Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 1880. The first detailed account 
of it in England was given by Dr. Wace in articles in Zhe Expositor, 1882. 
+ See Wace’s paper just referred to, 
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Diatessaron, and could not singly be relied on for that purpose. 
But the interest excited by Moesinger’s publication has led to the 
recovery of an Arabic translation of the Diatessaron. One MS. 
copy had been known to exist in the Vatican Library, and another 
was lately brought from Egypt to Rome. An edition founded on 
these two MSS. was printed, with a Latin translation by Ciasca, as 
a present for the jubilee of Leo XIII., in 1888. The result is, 
that the obscurity which for so many centuries lay over the Diates- 
saron has been now in great measure rolled away, and we can 
speak of its contents with tolerable certainty.* 

We find then that it begins, as Bar-Salibi had told us, with the 
prologue of St. John. It then takes up the first chapter of St. 
Luke, and so it goes on, passing freely from one Gospel to 
another, and (I may add) including part of the last chapter of St. 
John, as to the genuineness of which some very unreasonable 
doubts have, in modern times, been entertained. If, then, it ap- 
pears that Justin’s pupil, Tatian, used all four Gospels on equal 
terms, the conclusion at which we had already arrived, that Justin 
himself did so, is abundantly confirmed.+ 








* Using the sources enumerated above, Mr. Hemphill has edited the 
Diatessaron in an English form (Hodder & Stoughton, 1888) ; and since 
then an important tract on the Diatessaron has been published by Mr, 
Rendel Harris (C. J. Clay, 1890). Mr. Hemphill makes one interesting new 
observation. Eusebius, as has been mentioned above, had stated that what 
he calls 1b 31a recodpwv edayyéAcov left by Ammonius of Alexandria had 
St. Matthew’s narrative as its basis. Now, at first sight, this appears not 
to be the case with Tatian’s Diatessaron, which, as we have said, begins 
with the prologue of St. John, passes then to St. Luke, and seems to use 
all four Gospels on equal terms. But My. Hemphill notes that the passages 
extracted from St. Matthew in this Diatessaron follow, with scarcely an 
exception, the order of that Gospel, while the extracts from the other 
Gospels are taken promiscuously. Thus we may conceive the Diatessaron 
as made by taking St. Matthew’s Gospel, leaving out some things, and 
interpolating others derived from the other Gospels. The idea thus 
suggests itself, that Tatian’s Diatessaron may-have been the basis of the 
harmony of Ammonius, but the total loss of the latter work leaves us with- 
out the means of verifying this conjecture. St. Jerome (Zp. 121, ad Algas, 
i. 860) speaks also of Theophilus of Antioch as the author of a harmony. 
As we do not hear of this elsewhere, it is commonly supposed that Jerome 
made a mistake in ascribing to Theophilus the work of Tatian. 

t I observe that Dean Burgon refuses to join in the general recognition 
of the harmony published by Moesinger as Tatian’s, and refers to the 
author as Pseudo-Tatian. But every specialist is in danger of being biassed 
by the consideration how a decision affects his own subject. A very 
ancient reading of Matt. xxvii. 49 recorded there the piercing of our Lord’s 
side, now found only in St. John’s Gospel, and placed the incident before 
our Lord’s death. On the authority of a scholium which made ‘ Diodorus 
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WE have seen now that in the middle of the second century our 
four Gospels had obtained their pre-eminence, and enjoyed the 
distinction of use in the public service of the Church. To-day I 
go back to an earlier witness, Papias, who was bishop of Hiera- 
polis, in Phrygia, in the first half of the second century. Although 
all that we have remaining of him which bears on the subject is 
half-a-dozen sentences, which happen to have been quoted by 
Eusebius, countless pages have been written on these fragments ; 
and, what seems not reasonable, almost as much stress has been 
laid on what they do not mention as on what they do. Indeed, 
nothing can be more unfair or more absurd than the manner in 
which the argumentum ex silentio has been urged by sceptical 
critics in the case of writers of whom we have scarcely any extant 
remains. The author of ‘Supernatural Religion,’ for instance, 
argues: The Gospels of St. Luke and St. John cannot be earlier 
than the end of the second century, because Hegesippus, because 
Papias, because Dionysius of Corinth, &c., were unacquainted 
with them. Well, how do you know that they were unacquainted 
with them? Because they never mention them. But how do you 
know that they never mentioned them, seeing that their writings 
have not come down to us? Because Eusebius does not tell us 
that they did; and he would have been sure to tell us if they had, 
for he says that he made it his special business to adduce testi- 
monies to the Canon of Scripture. Now, here is exactly where 
these writers have misunderstood Eusebius; for the point to which 
he says he gave particular attention was to adduce testimonies to 





and Tatian ’ responsible for this reading, a plausible explanation was given, 
that the currency of Tatian’s harmony, in which the words of different 
Evangelists had been mixed together, had, in this instance, led to a trans- 
ference of an incident related by St. John to an improper place im the first 
Gospel. But this explanation receives no confirmation from the newly- 
recovered text of Ephraem. It seems to me that this is not a sufficient 
reason for discrediting that text. 
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those books of the Canon which were disputed in his teme;* and, 
in one of his papers, Bishop Lightfoot most satisfactorily shows 
that this was his practice, by examining the report which Eusebius 
gives of books which have come down to us. Eusebius tells us 
(ZZ. £&. iii. 37) that Clement of Rome used the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, but never says a word as to his quoting the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, though the latter quotation is express (Clem. 
Rom. 47), and the use of the former Epistle is only inferred from 
the identity of certain expressions. The explanation plainly is, 
that there was still some controversy in the time of Eusebius about 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and none at all about the Epistles to 
the Corinthians. In like manner, he tells us (ZH. Z. iv. 24) that 
Theophilus of Antioch used the Revelation of St. John, but never 
says a word about his quotation of the Gospel; though, as I have 
already said, Theophilus is the earliest writer now extant who 
mentions John by name as the author of the fourth Gospel. Why 
so? Plainly because the Revelation was still matter of contro- 
versy, and there was no dispute in the time of Eusebius about the 
fourth Gospel. Other instances of the same kind may be given. 
Perhaps the most remarkable is the account which Eusebius gives 
(v. 8) of the use which Irenzeus makes of the Holy Scriptures. 
Eusebius begins the chapter by calling to mind how, at the outset 
of his history, he had promised to quote the language in which 
ancient ecclesiastical writers had handed down the tradition 
which had come to them concerning the canonical Scriptures ; 
and, in fulfilment of this promise, he undertakes to give the lan- 
guage of Irenzeus. He then quotes some things said by Irenzus 
about the four Gospels, something more said by him about the 
Apocalypse, and then mentions, in general terms, that Irenzeus 
had quoted the First Epistle of John and the First Epistle of Peter, 
and that he was not only acquainted with the ‘ Shepherd of 
Hermas,’ but accepted it as Scripture. Nota word is said about 
Irenzus having used the Acts and the Epistles of St. Paul. Ifthe 
writings of Irenceus had perished, and our knowledge of them had 





* The words in which Eusebius states his design (iii. 3) are: broon= 
mifvacbar tives Tov KaTa xpdévous exKAno.aoTIKOY ovyypapéwy dmolas 
KEXpHYTAL TOY avTAEyomevaY, Tiva Te Tep) THY evdiadhKwY Kad bmoroyounevey 
ypapay, kal 8ca wep) TeV wh ToLodTwY, abdTots etpnra: that is to say, he 
undertakes to mention instances of the use of any of the disputed writings 
together with any statements that he found concerning the composition of 
any of the writings, whether canonical or not. 

t Paper II., Contemporary Review, January, 1875. 
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depended on this chapter, he would have been set down as an 
Ebionite anti-Pauline writer; for it would have been argued that 
the silence of Eusebius, when expressly undertaking to tell what 
were the Scriptures used by Irenzeus, was conclusive evidence that 
the latter did not employ the Pauline writings. Actually, however, 
Irenzeus refers to Paul more than two hundred times, and it be- 
comes plain that the reason why Eusebius says nothing about it 
is, because in his mind it was a matter of course that a Christian 
should acknowledge St. Paul’s Epistles. We see, then, that we 
have not the slightest reason to expect that Eusebius should go 
out of his way to adduce testimonies to the Gospels about which 
no one in his time had any doubt whatever ; and, therefore, that 
no argument against them can be built on his silence. On the 
other hand, such a fact as that Eusebius does not think it worth 
while to mention that Theophilus of Antioch quotes St. John’s 
Gospel by name is a very strong proof that in the time of Eusebius 
no one had any doubt as to the authorship of that Gospel. 

To return to Papias: it is necessary that you should have before 
you the facts about Papias in order to enable you to judge of the 
theories of Renan and others as to the origin of the Gospels, 
Papias was the author of a book called Aoylwy cuprakdy eehynois, an 
Exposition* of the oracles of the Lord, of which Eusebius and 
Irenzeus have preserved a very few fragments; and in this is the 
earliest extant mention of the names of Matthew and Mark as the 
recognized authors of Gospels. Eusebius (ZZ. £. iii. 36), accord- 
ing to some manuscripts of his work, describes Papias as a man 
of the greatest erudition, and well skilled in the Scriptures; but it 
must be owned that this favourable testimony is deficient in manu- 
script authority; and elsewhere (Z. Z. iii. 39), commenting on 
some millennarian traditions of his, he remarks that Papias, who 
was ‘a man of very narrow understanding (opddpa cpixps rv voiv), 
as his writings prove,’ must have got these opinions from a 
misunderstanding of the writings of the Apostles. It is a very 
possible thing for a man of weak judgment to possess consider- 
able learning and a good knowledge of Scripture; and so what 
Eusebius says in disparagement of Papias in one place does not 
forbid us to believe that he may have given him some measure of 
commendation in another. What is the exact date of Papias is 
uncertain. We know that he lived in the first half of the second 








* Or ‘Expositions’; for readings vary between the singular and the 
plural. 
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century; but some place him at the very beginning; others, not 
earlier than Justin Martyr. But the chief authority for placing 
him at the later date has been exploded by Bishop Lightfoot.* 
The ‘Paschal Chronicle,’ a compilation of the sixth or seventh 
century, states that Papias was martyred at Pergamum in the 
year 164. But coincidences of language clearly show that the 
compiler is drawing his information from a passage in the 
‘Ecclesiastical History’ of Eusebius, where the martyrdom of one 
Papylus at Pergamum is mentioned. The confounding of this 
man with Papias is a mere blunder of the ‘ Paschal’ compiler; 
and so we are left to gather the date of Papias from his own 
writings. These clearly show that he lived at a time when it was 
still thought possible to obtain oral traditions of the facts of our 
Saviour’s life. 

I will ask you to attend carefully to what Papias says as to the 
sources of his information :—‘ If I met anywhere with anyone who 
had been a follower of the elders, I used to inquire what were the 
declarations of the elders; what was said by Andrew, by Peter, 
by Philip, what by Thomas or James, what by John or Matthew, 
or any other of the disciples of our Lord; and the things which 
Aristion and the elder [or presbyter] John, the disciples of the 
Lord say ; for I did not expect to derive so much benefit from the 
contents of books as from the utterances of a living and abiding 
voice.’{ By disciples of our Lord Papias clearly means men who 
had personal intercourse with Him; but it is a point which has 
been much discussed whether Papias claims to have known the 
Apostle John. The name John, you will observe, occurs twice 





* Paper V., Contemporary Review, Aug. 1875, Colossians, p. 48. 
+ On this account it seems to me that A.D. 125 or 130 is as late as we 
can place his work. 

The following is the extract given by Eusebius from the Preface of 
Papias ; but the student ought to read carefully the whole chapter (Euseb. 
H.Z£. iii. 39). He will find the other fragments of Papias in Routh’s Rel, 
Sac. i. 8, or in Gebhardt and Harnack’s Apostolic Fathers, 1. ii. 87 :— 

Oin dxviow 5é cor kad doa woTe Tapa Tov mpecBuTépwy KaAGS Euabov Kad 
KaAGS euvnudvevoa, ovykatardtoa Tals Epunvelars, SiaBeBarovmevos smtp 
avTev aAndeav. Ov yap Tots Ta MOAAG A€yovow Exatpoy Somwep of ToAdXol, 
GAAG TOs TAANOH SiddoKovoty’ OvVSE Tots TAS GAAOTPLas EVTOAGS MY nWoVEvoU- 
ow, AKG Tots Tas Tapa Tod Kuplov TH mlorer Sedouevas, kal am’ avTis wapa- 
yiwomévas THs GAnOelas. Ei 5¢€ wrovkad mapynrodovdnkws Tis Tois TpeaBuTépors 
ZA901, Tovs Tav mpeaBuTepwy avéxpwoy Adyous’ Tl Avdpéas, 7 rl Mérpos 
elmev, 2) tt blAummos, 2) Th Owpds, 2 "IdkwBos* 2 tl *Iwavyns, 2) MarOaios, % 
wis repos tay rod Kuplov wabntav’ & te “Apiotiwy, kab 6 xpecBirepos 
"Iwdvyns of tod Kuplov madntal Agyouow. Ov yap Ta ék TeV BiLBAlwy 
rocoirdy me wpedeiv SmweAduBavoy boov TA Tapa (dans Pwris kal wevovons. 
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over in this extract—‘ What was said by John or Matthew’; 
‘what is said by Aristion and John the elder.’ The question is, 
whether he only means to distinguish these last two, concerning 
whom the present tense is used, as men still surviving ; or whether, 
beside John the Apostle, there was another later John, from whom 
Papias derived his information ; whether, in short, Papias was so 
early as to have been actually a hearer of the Apostle John, or 
whether he was separated from him by one link. Eusebius was, 
I believe, the first to remark the double mention of John, from 
which he concluded that two Johns were referred to; and those in 
the third century who denied the Apostolic origin of the Revela- 
tion had already suggested that a John different from the Apostle 
might have been its author. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that the fact that Papias twice mentions the name John does not 
make it absolutely certain that he meant to speak of two Johns; 
and there is no other independent witness to the existence of the 
second. Irenzus (V. xxxiii. 4), in fact, makes no doubt that it 
was John the Apostle of whom Papias was a disciple; and this 
view was generally adopted by later ecclesiastical writers. 

In order that we may have before us all the facts we are dis- 
cussing, I will read at once the two passages in which Papias 
speaks of Matthew and Mark. I told you already that in his 
fragments we find the first mention of any of our Evangelists by 
name. On the authority of John the elder, Papias writes :—‘ And 
this also the elder said: Mark, having become the interpreter 
(€punveurhs) of Peter, wrote accurately all that he remembered of 
the things that were either said or done by Christ; but, however, 
not in order. For he neither heard the Lord nor followed Him, 
but subsequently, as I said,* [attached himself to] Peter, who used 
_to frame his teaching to meet the immediate wants [of his hearers], 
but not as making a connected narrative of our Lord’s discourses. t 
So Mark committed no error in thus writing down particulars just 
as he remembered them; for he took heed to one thing, to omit none 
of the things that he had heard, and to state nothing falsely in 
his narrative of them.’ Eusebius next gives Papias’s statement 
concerning Matthew :—‘ Matthew wrote the oracles (ra adyia) in 
‘Hebrew, and each one interpreted them as he could.’{ Eusebius 
_Teasons will be given afterwards for thinking that in the place here referred 
to Papias quoted 1 Pet. v. 13. 

t Or oracles : the reading varies between Adywy and Aoytuv. 

$ Kal roi@’ 5 mpeoBurepos reve. Mdpxos wey épunveurhs Mérpov yevd= 
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gives no quotation from Papias concerning St. Luke’s or St. John’s 
Gospels. He mentions, however, that Papias quoted John’s first 
Epistle ; and since that Epistle and the Gospel have evident marks 
of common authorship, the presumption is that he who used the 
one used the other also. The passages I have just quoted were 
until comparatively modern times regarded as undoubted proofs 
that Papias knew our present Gospels of Matthew and Mark. 
Principally on his authority the belief was founded that Matthew’s 
Gospel was originally written in Hebrew, and that Mark’s Gospel 
was founded on the preaching of Peter.* But it has been con- 
tended by some modern critics that our present first two Gospels 
do not answer the descriptions given by Papias of the works of 
which he speaks. You see how hard it is to satisfy the sceptical 
school of critics. When we produee citations in verbal accordance 
with our Gospels, they reply, The source of the quotation is not 
mentioned ; how can you be sure that it is taken from your 
Gospels ? Here, when we have a witness who mentions Matthew 
and Mark by name, they ask, How can you tell whether Papias’s 
Matthew and Mark are the same as the Matthew and Mark we 
have now? 

To the question just raised 1am going to pay the compliment 
of giving it a detailed examination ; but I cannot forbear saying 
that the matter is one in which doubt is wildly unreasonable. 
Juvenal tells us that the works of Virgil and Horace were in the 
hands of schoolboys in his time. Who dreams of raising the 





pevos, 80a euvnudvevoer, axpiBas eypaer, od pévror Tater Ta imdb Tod 
xpirrod t) AcxOevTa }) mpaxOevta. Ore yap Hkovce Tod Kuplov, ove mapy- 
Korovenoey adT@* Yorepov dt &s pny, MWerpw, ds mpds Tas Xpelas emoretro 
ras didackadlas GAN ovx bowep civTakw Tay KupLaK@v ToovmEevos Adywy, 
bore ovdty uapte Mdpkos, oftws eva ypawas ws dmeuynudvevoev. “Evds yap 
emoihoaro mpdvoiav, TOD undev GY HKovee TMaparrmery, 7) Wevoacdal Ti ev avrors. 

Mardatos mev ody ‘EBpatd: Siaréxto Ta Adyia TUVeypabaTo. “Hpujvevoe 5 
avTa @s hv Suvards Exaoros. 

* The dependence of Mark’s Gospel upon Peter is also asserted by 
Clement of Alexandria (Euseb. H. Z. vi. 14), who, no doubt, may have 
had Papias for his authority. It has even been thought that Justin Martyr 
refers to the second Gospel as Peter’s. In the passage quoted, p. 63, 
where Justin says that our Lord gave to the sons of Zebedee the name 
Boanerges, he adds that Christ changed the name of one of the Apostles 
to Peter, and that ‘this is written in his memoirs.” Grammatically, this 
may mean, either Christ’s memoirs or Peter’s memoirs; and considering 
that Justin’s ordinary name for the Gospels is ‘the Memoirs of the 
Apostles,’ some have supposed that he here uses the genitive in the same 
way, and that he describes the second Gospel (the only one containing the 
name Boanerges) as the memoirs of the Apostle Peter. 
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question whether the works referred to by Juvenal were the same 
as those we now ascribe to these authors? And yet that a change 
should be made in books in merely private circulation is a small 
improbability compared with the improbability that a revolutionary 
change should be made in books in weekly ecclesiastical use. 
We have seen that in the time of Justin the Gospels of Matthew 
and Mark were weekly read in the Church service. It is absurd 
to imagine that the liturgical use described by Justin originated 
in the year his Apology was written. We must in all reason 
attribute to it some years of previous existence. Again, we must 
allow a book several years to gain credit and authority, before we 
can conceive its obtaining admission into Church use. If our 
present Matthew and Mark supplanted a previous Matthew and 
Mark, at least the new Gospels would not be stamped with Church 
authority until so many years had passed that the old ones had 
had time to be forgotten, and the new to be accepted as the 
genuine form of Apostolic tradition. Put the work of Papias at its 
earliest (and I do not find sceptical critics disposed to place it so 
very early), and still the interval between it and Justin’s Apology 
is not adequate to account for the change alleged to have taken 
place. Observe what is asserted is not that some corruptions 
crept into the text of the Gospels ascribed to Matthew and Mark, 
but that a change was made in them altering their entire character. 
And we are asked to believe that no one remonstrated, that the 
old Gospels perished out of memory, without leaving a trace be- 
hind, and that the new ones reigned in their stead, without anyone 
finding out the difference! I shall afterwards have to consider 
speculations as to the process by which it is imagined floating 
traditions as to the Saviour’s life crystallized into the form of our 
present Gospels. What I say now is, that the interval between 
Papias and Justin is altogether too short to leave room for such a 
process. The mention by Papias of Matthew and Mark by name is 
evidence enough that in his time these Gospels had already taken 
their definite form; for it is inconceivable that if anyone in the 
second century had presumed to remodel a Gospel which bore the 
name, and was believed to be the work, of an Apostle, there would 
not be many who would prefer and preserve the older form. lam 
persuaded, then, that interpreters of the words of Papias get on 
an entirely wrong track if, instead of patiently examining what 
opinion concerning our present Gospels his words indicate, they 
fly off to imagine some other Matthew and Mark, to which his 


words shall be more applicable, 
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Once more, I may take a hint from our opponents, and, with 
better reason than they, build an argument on the silence of 
Eusebius. He had before him the whole book, which we only 
know by two or three extracts ; and no passage in it suggested to 
him that Papias used different Gospels from ours, or that he even 
used an extra-canonical Gospel. Now, although Eusebius is apt 
to see nothing calling for remark when an ecclesiastical writer 
expresses the opinion which the later Church generally agreed to 
hold, he takes notice readily enough of any divergence from that 
opinion. For instance, in his account of the Ignatian Letters he 
takes no notice of a couple of fairly accurate quotations from our 
Gospels ; but he singles out for remark the only passage suggest- 
ing a possible use of a different source. (Z. &. iii. 36; Ignat. 
Smyrn. 3.) 

To return now to the reasons alleged for facing so many impro- 
babilities, it is urged that there is a striking resemblance between 
the Gospels of Matthew and Mark as we have them now, but 
that Papias’s description would lead us to think of them as very 
different. Matthew’s Gospel was, according, to him, a Hebrew 
work, containing an account only of our Lord’s discourses; for so 
Schleiermacher* would have us translate +4 Adéyia, the word which 
I have rendered ‘oracles.’ Mark, on the other hand, wrote in 
Greek, and recorded what was done as well as what was said by 
Christ—ra bmd rod xpiorod 4 AcxXOevTa 7) mpaxdévra. Again, Mark’s 
Gospel, which in its present state has the same claims to orderly 
arrangement as Matthew’s was, according to Papias, not written 
in order. The conclusion, then, which has been drawn from these 
premisses, is that Papias’s testimony does not relate to our 
present Gospels of Matthew and Mark, but to certain unknown 
originals, out of which these Gospels have sprung; and in some 
books of the sceptical school the ‘original Matthew’ and ‘ original 
Mark’ (Ur-Markus) are constantly spoken of, though there is no 
particle of evidence, beyond that which I have laid before you, 
that there ever was any Gospel by Matthew and Mark different 
from those we have got. 

Thus, according to Renan, Papias was in possession of two 
documents quite different from one another—a collection of our 
Lord’s discourses made by Matthew, and a collection of anecdotes 
taken down by Mark from Peter’s recollections; and Renan 





* Schleiermacher (1768-1834), Professor of Theology at Halle, and after- 
wards at Berlin. His essay on the testimony of Papias to our first two 
Gospels appeared in the Theol. Stud. und Krit., 1832. 
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(Vie de Fésus, p. xxii.) thus describes the process by which 
Matthew’s Gospel gradually absorbed Mark’s anecdotes, and 
Mark’s derived a multitude of features from the ‘Logia’ of 
Matthew :—‘ As it was thought the world was near its end, men 
were little anxious about composing books for the future: all they 
aimed at was to keep in their hearts the living image of Him 
whom they hoped soon to see again in the clouds. Hence the 
small authority which the Evangelic texts enjoyed for one hundred 
and fifty years.* No scruple was felt as to inserting additions in 
them, combining them diversely, and completing one by another.’ 
The passage I am reading illustrates the character of Renan’s 
whole book, in which he trusts far more to his power of divination 
than to evidence, his statements being often supported by the 
slenderest authority. Thus, for this statement that for a century 
men had no scruple in transposing, combining, and interpolating 
the Evangelic records, there is not a shadow of proof. Renan 
goes on to say :—‘ The poor man who has only one book wants it 
to contain everything which goes to his heart. These little books 
were lent by one to another. Each transcribed in the margin of 
his copy the words, the parables, which he found elsewhere, and 
which touched him. Thus has the finest thing in the world issued 
from a process worked out unobserved and quite unauthoritatively.’+ 
In this way we are to suppose that the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, which were originally unlike, came, by a process of 
mutual assimilation, to their present state of resemblance. 

If this theory were true, we should expect to find in early times 
a multitude of Gospels, differing in their order and in their selec- 
tion of facts, according as the different possessors of manuscripts 
had differently inserted the discourses or events which touched 
their hearts. In the more ancient manuscripts the order of the 
events would become uncertain. It would even be doubtful to 
which Gospel this or that story should be referred. Why we 
should have now exactly four versions of the story is not easy to 
explain. We should expect that, by the process of mutual assimi- 
lation which has been described, all would, in the end, have been 
reduced toa single Gospel. Attempts would surely have been made 
to bring the order of the different Evangelists to uniformity. If one 
‘poor man’ had written an anecdote in his manuscript 1n a wrong 
place, another would not scruple to change it. 


* Later editions, ‘nearly one hundred.” - : 
‘La plus belle chose du monde est ainsi sortie d’ 


et complétement populaire.’ 


une élaboration obscure 
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But the fact is that our four Gospels are as distinct, and the 
order of the events as definite, in the earliest manuscripts as in 
the latest; and if such variations as I have described had ever 
prevailed, it is incredible that no trace of them should be found in 
any existing authority. The two Gospels of Matthew and Mark, 
with all their likeness, remain quite distinct as far as we can trace 
them back. Nor is there the slightest uncertainty as to the order 
of narration of either. One solitary fact is appealed to by Renan 
in his note as the sole basis for his monstrous theory. The section 
of St. John’s Gospel which contains the story of the woman taken 
in adultery is, as you probably know, wanting in the most ancient 
manuscripts ; in a few copies it is absent from the place where it 
occurs in the received text, but is added at the end of the Gospel ; 
and in five manuscripts of comparatively late date, which, how- 
ever, show evident marks of having been copied from a common 
original, it is inserted in St. Luke’s Gospel at the end of the 21st 
chapter. It would be out of place to discuss here the genuineness 
of this particular passage.* Critics generally regard it as an 
authentic fragment of apostolic tradition, but not asa genuine part 
of St. John’s Gospel. But now it is manifest that the phenomena 
which present themselves in a small degree in the case of this story 
would, if Renan’s theory were true, show themselves in a multi- 
tude of cases. There would be a multitude of parables and 
miracles with respect to which we should be uncertain whether 
they were common to all the Evangelists or special to one, and 
what place in that one they ought to occupy. Further, according 
to the hypothesis stated, Mark’s design was more comprehensive 
than Matthew’s. Matthew only related our Lord’s discourses . 
Mark, the things said or done by Christ—that is to say, both dis- 
courses and actions of Jesus. If this were so, it might be expected 
that Mark’s Gospel would differ from Matthew’s by excess, and 
Matthew’s would read like a series of extracts from Mark’s. 
Exactly the opposite is the case. 

But I wholly disbelieve that the word Aéya in the extract from 
Papias is rightly translated ‘the speeches of our Lord.’ Not to 
speak of the absurdity of supposing a collection of our Lord’s 





* Eusebius gives us some reason to think that the story of the adulteress 
was related in the work of Papias. If, as Lightfoot conjectures, it was 
told in illustration of our Lord’s words, ‘I judge no man’ (John viii. 15), 
we have an explanation how the paragraph has come to be inserted in the 
particular place in which we find it. 


ie 
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sayings to have been made without any history of the occasions 
on which they were spoken, Adyiais one word, Adyo: another. Exa- 
mine for yourselves the four passages in which the former word 
occurs in the New Testament :—Acts vii. 38, ‘ Moses received the 
“lively oracles to give unto us;’ Rom. iii. 2, ‘To the Jews were 
committed the oracles of God ;’ Heb. v. 12, ‘Ye have need that 
one teach you which be the first principles of the oracles of God;’ 
and lastly, I Peter iv. 11, ‘If anyone speak let him speak as the 
oracles of God.’ Now, when Paul, for example, says that to the 
Jews were committed the oracles of God, can we imagine that he 
confines this epithet to those parts of the Old Testament which 
contained Divine sayings, and that he excludes those narrative 
parts from which he has himself so often drawn lessons in his 
Epistles ; as, for instance, the account of the creation which he 
uses, 1 Cor. xi. 8; the account of the fall, 2 Cor. xi. 3, 1 Tim. ii. 
14; the wanderings in the wilderness, 1 Cor. x. 1; the story of 
Sarah and Hagar, Gal. iv. 21; or the saying (Gen. xv. 6) that 
‘ Abraham believed God, and it was counted unto him for right- 
eousness,’ of which such use is made both in the Epistles to the 
Romans and to the Galatians. Thus we find that in the New 
Testament Aéyia has its classical meaning, ‘ oracles,’ and is ap- 
plied to the inspired utterances of God in His Holy Scriptures. 
This is also the meaning the word bears in the Apostolic Fathers 
and in other Jewish writers. Philo quotes as a Adéyov, an oracle 
of God, the zarratve in Gen. iv. 15, ‘The Lord set a mark upon 
Cain, lest any finding him should kill him;’ and as another 
oracle the words, Deut. x. 9, ‘The Lord is his inheritance.’ The 
quotations from later writers, who use the word Aéyia generally as 
inspired books, are too abundant to be cited. We must recollect 
also that the title of Papias’s own work is Aoylwy kupiaxayv e&nynots,* 
while it is manifest that the book was not confined to treating of 
our Lord’s discourses. I consider the true conclusion to be, that 
as we find from Justin.that the Gospels were put on a level with 
the Old Testament in the public reading of the Church, so we find 
from Papias that the name Aéya, the oracles, given to the Old 








* ‘If there were any doubt as to the meaning of this title, it would be 
removed by the words of Irenzus in the preface to his treatise. Certain, 
he says, mapdyouot Tov vouy Tay ametporépwy, . . . pydioupyovvres Ta Adyia 
tuplov, eenyntal kako) TOY KaAas cipnucvoy yiwduevor. Papias wished to 
combat false interpretations of the ‘oracles’? by true.’— Westcott, WV. 7. 
Canon, p. 577 (Fourth Edition). See also Lightfoot, Supernatural 
Religion, p. 160. 
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Testament Scriptures, was also given to the Gospels, which were 
called 7& kupiard Adyia, the oracles of our Lord. The title of Papias’s 
own work I take as meaning simply ‘ an exposition of the GosZels ;’ 
and his statement about Matthew I take as meaning: ‘ Matthew 
composed his Gosfel in Hebrew,’ the word Adya implying its 
Scriptural authority. I do not know any passage where Adyia 
means discourses ; and I believe the notion that Matthew’s Gospel 
was originally only a collection of speeches to be a mere dream. 
Indeed the theory of an original Matthew containing speeches, 
and an original Mark containing acts, has been so worked out 
that the best rationalist critics now recognize its absurdity. For 
it was noticed that our present Matthew contains a great deal of 
history not to be found in our present Mark ; and that our present 
Luke contains a great many discourses not to be found in Matthew ; 
and so the theory led to the whimsical result of critics looking for 
the original Matthew in St. Luke, and for the original Mark in St. 
Matthew. 

A more careful examination of what Papias says leads us, Iam 
convinced, to a very different conclusion. On reading what Papias 
says about Mark's Gospel, two things are apparent—first, Papias 
had a strong belief in Mark’s perfect accuracy. Three times in 
this short fragment he asserts it: ‘Mark wrote down accurately 
everything he remembered ;’ ‘Mark committed no error;’ ‘He 
made it his rule not to omit anything he heard, or to set down any 
false statement therein.’ Secondly, that Papias was for some 
reason dissatisfied with Mark’s arrangement, and thought it 
necessary to apologize for it. No account of this passage is 
satisfactory which will not explain why, if Papias reverenced Mark 
so much, he was dissatisfied with his order. Here Renan’s hypo- 
thesis breaks down at once—the hypothesis, namely, that Papias 
was in possession of only two documents, and these totally diffe- 
rent in their nature: the one a collection of discourses, and the 
other a collection of anecdotes. Respecting, as he did, Mark’s 
accuracy, Papias would assuredly have accepted his order had he 
not been in possession of some other document, to which for some 
reason he attached more value in this particular—a document 
going over somewhat the same ground as Mark’s, but giving the 
facts in different order. It isclear that the Mark of which Papias 
was in possession did not merely consist of loose collections of 
unconnected anecdotes of our Lord’s life, but was a Gospel aiming 
at some orderly arrangement. It was not the case that the copies 
of this Gospel so differed from each other as to make it uncertain 
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what was the order in which it gave the facts. This order was 
definite, and though Papias was dissatisfied with it, and tried to 
explain why it was not different, he never maintained that Mark 
had originally written the facts in any different or preferable order. 
And it is clear that he had more such Gospels than one ; namely, 
at the least, St. Mark’s Gospel, and some other Gospel, with 
whose order he compared St. Mark’s, and found it different. 

The question then remains to be answered: If Papias held that 
Mark’s Gospel was not written in the right order, what was, in 
his opinion, the right order? Strauss considers and rejects three 
answers to this question, as being all inadmissible, at least on the 
supposition that the Gospel known to Papias as St. Mark’s was 
the same as that which we receive under that name. These 
answers are: first, that the right order was St. John’s; secondly, 
that the right order was St. Matthew’s; thirdly, that Papias 
meant to deny to Mark the merit not only of the right order, but 
of any historical arrangement whatever. Of these three solutions, 
the first—that the right order in Papias’s mind was St. John’s—is 
that defended with great ability by Bishop Lightfoot. Besides 
these there remains another, which I believe to be the true one, 
namely, that what Papias regarded as the right order was St. 
Luke’s. The reason, I suppose, why this solution has been 
thought unworthy of discussion is, that no mention of St. Luke is 
made in any of the fragments of Papias which have reached us; 
from which it has been assumed to be certain that Papias was 
unacquainted with Luke’s writings. Now, if we had the whole 
work of Papias, and found he had said nothing about St. Luke, 
it might be reasonable to ask us to account for his silence; but 
when we have only remaining some very brief extracts from his 
book, it seems ludicrous to conclude that Papias was ignorant of 
St. Luke, merely because Eusebius found in his work no statement 
concerning Luke which he thought worth copying. With regard 
to Matthew and Mark, Eusebius found the statements that Mark 
was the interpreter of Peter, and that Matthew wrote in Hebrew, 
and these he thought worth preserving; but if Papias added 
nothing to what was known about Luke, we can understand why 
Eusebius should not have copied any mention of Luke by Papias. 
The fragments preserved contain clear traces that Papias was 
acquainted with the Acts, and since, as we have seen, Luke’s 
Gospel was certainly known to Justin Martyr, who was not so 
much later than Papias that both may not have been alive at the 
same time, the conclusion that it was known by Papias also is 
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intrinsically most probable. When, therefore, in explaining the 
language used by Papias, we have to choose between the hypo- 
thesis that he was acquainted with Luke’s Gospel, and the 
hypothesis that the Matthew and Mark known to Papias perished 
without leaving any trace of their existence, and were in the next 
generation silently replaced by another Matthew and Mark, the 
former hypothesis is plainly to be preferred, if it will give an 
equally good account of the phenomena. Since we know from 
Justin that it was the custom to read the Gospels every Sunday 
in the Christian assemblies, the notion that one of these could 
have been utterly lost, and another under the same name substi- 
tuted, is as extravagant a supposition as can well be imagined. 

In support of my opinion that Papias knew St. Luke, I may 
quote an authority above suspicion—Hilgenfeld, who may be pro- 
nounced a leader of the present German Rationalist school. His 
notion is that Papias was acquainted with Luke’s Gospel, but did 
not ascribe to it the same authority as to Matthew and Mark. 
And his opinion, that Papias knew St. Luke, is founded on a 
comparison of the preface to Luke’s Gospel with the preface to 
Papias’s work, in which he finds many phrases which seem to him 
an echo of St. Luke. Iam disposed to think he is right ; but the 
resemblance is not striking enough to convince anyone inclined to 
deny it. Lightfoot comes to the same conclusion on different 
grounds, namely, on account of a striking coincidence between 
one of the fragments of Papias and Luke x. 18. 

But if we assume that Papias recognized St. Luke’s Gospel, the 
language which he uses with respect to St. Mark’s is at once 
accounted for. The preface to St. Luke’s Gospel declares it to 
be the Evangelist’s intention to write in order—ypdwa cadets, but 
a reader could not go far without finding out that Luke’s order is 
not always the same as Mark’s. In the very first chapter of St. 
Mark the healing of Peter’s wife’s mother is placed after the 
Apostle’s call to become a fisher of men, in Opposition to Luke’s 
order. It is on this difference of order that, as I understand the 
matter, Papias undertook to throw light by his traditional anec- 
dotes. And his account of the matter is that Mark was but the 
interpreter of Peter, whose teaching he accurately reported ; that 
Peter had not undertaken to give any orderly account of our Lord’s 
words or deeds; that he only delivered these instructions from 
time to time as the needs of his people required ; and that Mark 
was, therefore, guilty of no falsification in faithfully reporting 
what he had heard. 
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We have no evidence that Papias’s notice about St. Matthew 
occurred in the same context as that about St. Mark; but I think 
it likely that this remark was also made in explanation of an 
apparent disagreement between the first Gospel and one of the 
others. And I conceive Papias’s solution of the difficulty to be, 
that the Church was not then in possession of the Gospel as Mat- 
thew wrote it—that the Greek Matthew was but an unauthorized 
translation from a Hebrew original, which each one had translated 
for himself as he could. Thus, in place of its being true that 
Papias did not use our present Gospels, I believe the truth to be 
that he was the first who attempted to harmonize them, assuming 
the principle that no apparent disagreement between them could 
affect their substantial truth. 

Thus, then, these explanations lead to the same inference as the 
use of the word Adéya in speaking of St. Matthew’s Gospel; both 
indicate that Papias regarded the Gospels as really inspired utter- 
ances. When he finds what seems a disagreement between the 
Gospels, he is satisfied there can be no real disagreement. Mark’s 
order may be different from Luke’s; but, then, that was because it 
was not Mark’s design to recount the facts in their proper order. 
Three times over he repeats that Mark committed no error, but 
wrote all things truly. If in Matthew’s Gospel, as he read it, 
there seemed any inaccuracy, this must be imputed to the trans- 
lators; the Gospel as Matthew himself wrote it was free from 
fault. 

Weighing these things, I have convinced myself that Bishop 
Lightfoot has given the true explanation of a passage, from which 
an erroneous inference has been drawn. Papias declares, in a 
passage which I have already cited, ‘If I met with anyone who 
had been a follower of the elders anywhere, I made it a point to 
inquire what were the declarations of the elders, what was said by 
Andrew, by Peter, by Philip, what by Thomas or James, what by 
John or Matthew, or any other of the disciples of our Lord, and 
the things which Aristion and the presbyter John, disciples of the 
Lord, say; for I did not think that I could get so much benefit 
from the contents of books as from the utterances of a living and 
abiding voice.’ The question is: Does this disparagement of 
‘written books extend to our Gospels? Are we to suppose that 
Papias regarded these books, if he had them, as in no sense 
inspired, and that he preferred to obtain his knowledge of the 
Saviour’s earthly life from v2va voce tradition ? Considering his 
solicitude to clear the Gospels from all charge of inaccuracy, I 
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feel convinced that these were not the writings which he found 
comparatively useless to him for his work. The title of his book 
was, as I understand it, ‘An Exposition of the Gospels ;’ and it 
was in seeking for traditions to supplement and illustrate the 
Scripture history that he found it useless to search the Gnostic 
interpretations* then current, and that he preferred his own col- 
lection of vzva voce traditions, whose genuineness could, as he 
alleged, be proved by tracing them up, like the four Gospels, to 
the Apostles themselves. 

It is worth while to take notice also of the commencement of the 
preface of Papias: ‘I shall not scruple also to place along with 
my interpretations anything that I carefully learned from the 
elders.’ Here we have in the first rank, as the object of Papias’s 
work, expositions of the oracles of our Lord—znterpretations ; 
that is to say, he assumes an existing authoritative text, on which 
he comments, and which he tries to explain; and then, with a 
little apology, he takes leave to put his ¢4-adztions forward as on 
the same level with his interpretations. But neither one nor the 
other seems to come into competition with the text. Those who 
would have us believe that Papias preferred his traditions to the 
Evangelic text forget that he tells us the two things—that he was 
in possession of a book written by Matthew, and that he also made 
it his business to inquire from anyone who could tell him what 
Matthew had said. Papias must have been even of weaker under- 
standing than Eusebius would lead us to think, if he regarded 
hearsay reports as better evidence what were the statements of 
Matthew than the testimony of a book which he believed to have 
been written by that Apostle. But Papias might fairly retort the 
charge of stupidity on his critics. He had called Matthew’s book 
the ‘ Logia,’ and his own book an interpretation of ‘ Logia.’ To 
find a parallel case, then, we must imagine a writer of the present 
day publishing a commentary on the ‘In Memoriam,’ and stating 
in his preface that he had taken pains to question everyone that 
he met with who had conversed with the Laureate, and that he 
regarded the interpretations he had thus been able to collect as 





* Basilides, apparently a contemporary of Papias, is said to have written 
twenty-four books on the Gospel (Euseb. H. &. iv. 7). Two fragments 
of these Axegetica have been preserved: one by Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. iv. 12), the other in the ‘ Acts of the Disputation of Archelaus 
and Manes’ (Routh, Rel. Sac. v. 196). These extracts make it probable 


that the Gospel of St. Luke was one of the books on which Basilides 
commented, 
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more valuable than anything he had seen in print. What should 
we think of a reviewer who, reading no further than the preface, 
should report that the author maintained that none of the printed 
editions of Tennyson’s Poems could be relied on, and that he 
attached no value to anything save certain stanzas he had heard 
in conversation to have been recited by the poet ? 

On the whole, then, I arrive at the conclusion that Papias re- 
ognized an Evangelic text, to which he ascribed the highest 
authority, and in the perfect accuracy of which he had strong 
faith. In my own mind I have no doubt that this text consisted 
of the four Gospels we now have. Papias has named two of his 
Gospels, those of St. Matthew and St. Mark; and I see no ground 
for imagining that these names totally changed their signification 
in the course of a generation. With regard to the use of St. 
John’s Gospel by Papias, the presumption arising from his con- 
fessed use of the First Epistle is confirmed by several indications 
in the list of names already quoted. Andrew is placed before 
Peter, as in John i. 44 (compare Mark i. 29); Philip and Thomas 
are selected for mention, who have no prominence except in St. 
John’s Gospel; Matthew and John are coupled together, the 
simplest explanation of which is that both were known to Papias 
as authors of Gospels. In the context of this list, Papias calls our 
Lord by the Johannine title of ‘the Truth.’ And Lightfoot gives 
strong reasons for thinking Papias to be the author of a passage 
quoted anonymously by Irenzeus, and which contains a quotation 
from St. John. Lightfoot’s reasons have been accepted as con- 
vincing by an unprejudiced critic, Harnack. Of Papias’s use of 
St. Luke’s Gospel I have spoken already, and we shall not doubt 
that he recognized this Gospel if we afterwards find reason to 
think that he was acquainted with the Acts of the Apostles. 

If still earlier evidence than that of Papias is required, the only 
difficulty is that the books from which we might have drawn our 
testimony have perished. The extant remains of earlier Christian 
literature are few; and, indeed, it is likely that the first generation 
of Christians, among whom there were not many learned, and who 
were in constant expectation of their Master’s second coming, did 
not give birth to many books. As to the remains we do possess, 
I avoid burdening your memory with too many details, and I will 
only quote a specimen from him who is accounted the earliest of 
uninspired writers, Clement of Rome, in order to show the kind of 
testimony which those who are known as the Apostolic Fathers 
afford: ‘ Remember the words of our Lord Jesus, for He said, Woe 
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to that man; it were better for him that he had not been born 
than that he should offend one of my elect. It were better for him 
that a millstone should be tied about his neck, and that he should 
be drowned in the sea, than that he should offend one of my little 
ones’ (Clem. Rom. 46). Elsewhere he says: ‘Especially remem- 
bering the words of our Lord Jesus, which He spake, teaching 
gentleness and long-suffering. For thus He said, Be ye merciful, 
that ye may obtain mercy: forgive, that it may be forgiven to you. 
As ye do, so shall it be done unto you: as ye give, so shall it be 
given unto you: as ye judge, so shall ye be judged: as ye show 
kindness, so shall kindness be shown unto you: with what 
measure ye mete, with the same shall it be measured unto you’ 
(ch. 13). Similar quotations are found in the Letters of Polycarp 
and Ignatius, but the passages I have read illustrate the two 
characteristics of these early citations—first, that they do not men- 
tion the name of the source whence they are taken; secondly, 
that, though they substantially agree with passages in our present 
Gospels, they do not do so literally and verbally. There are two 
questions, then, to be settled—First: Is the writer quoting from a 
written source at all, or is he merely using oral traditions of our 
Lord’s sayings and doings? Secondly: Is he using our Gospels, 
or some other record of our Saviour’s life? It seems to me that 
the words ‘ Remember the words of our Lord Jesus,’ when ad- 
dressed to the members of a distant Church who had received no 
oral instructions from the writer, point distinctly, not to oral 
tradition, but a written record, which Clement could know to 
be recognized as well by those whom he was addressing as by 
himself. St. Paul, addressing the Ephesian elders, might say, 
‘Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how He said, It is more 
blessed to give than to receive’ (Acts xx. 35), although these 
words do not occur in our Gospel history, because he had taught 
for three years in Ephesus, and therefore had the means of know- 
ing that his readers had heard the same words before. But the 
words, ‘ Remember the words of the Lord Jesus,’ when addressed 
to men, as to the oral instruction delivered to whom the writer 
apparently had no means of knowledge, point, in my opinion, 
plainly to written sources of information. And it appears to me 
unreasonable to suppose that these written sources of information 
were works which have disappeared, and not those works to which 
we find testimonies very little less ancient than the quotations to 
which I refer, and which contain the passages cited, the verbal 
differences not exceeding those that are commonly found in 
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memoriter quotations. I have already spoken of the degree of 
accuracy that may reasonably be looked for in the memorzter 
quotations of the very early Fathers. 

But, before parting with the Apostolic Fathers, I must produce 
a passage which illustrates the skill of critics in resisting evidence 
produced to prove something which they have, ona prtorz grounds, 
decided not to admit. There are those who have made up their 
minds that the Gospels are comparatively late compositions, and 
who are certain that they could not, for a long time, have been 
looked on as inspired or treated as Scripture. Now, the Epistle 
of Barnabas is a work which, though not likely to have been 
written by the Apostle Barnabas, is owned on all hands to be one 
of great antiquity, dating from the end of the first century, or at 
least the beginning of the second,* a period at which, according 
to some of our opponents, St. Matthew’s Gospel was perhaps not 
written, and at any rate could not yet have been counted as Scrip- 
ture. But this Epistle contains (c. 4) the exhortation, ‘Let us 
take heed lest, as it is written, we be found, many called, but few 
chosen.” Here we have a plain quotation from St. Matthew, 
introduced with the well-known formula of Scripture citation, ‘It 
is written.’ But this part of the Epistle of Barnabas was till lately 
only extant in a Latin translation; hence it was said that it was 
impossible that these words, ‘It is written,’ could have been in 
the original Greek. They must have been an interpolation of the 
Latin translator. Hilgenfeld, in an early work,+ went so far as 
to admit that the Greek text contained some formula of citation, 
but he had no doubt it must have been ‘as Jesus says,’ or some 
such like. Unfortunately, however, lately the Greek text of this 
portion of the Epistle of Barnabas came to light, being part of the 
newly-discovered Sinaitic Manuscript, and there stands the ‘as 
it is written,’ s yéyparra:, beyond mistake. Then it was suggested 
that the quotation is not from St. Matthew, but from the second 
book of Esdras. Now, it is a question whether this book is not 
post-Christian (as certainly some portions of the present text of it 
are), and possibly later than St. Matthew—say as late as the end 
of the first century. But the words there are, ‘ Many are created, 
but few shall be saved.’ The contention that the words ‘Many 
are called, but few chosen,’ are not from St. Matthew, but from 
this passage, though this itself may have been derived from our 











* Hilgenfeld dates it A.D. 97. 
+ ‘Die apostolischen Vater,’ p. 48 (1853). 
H 
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Gospels, is only a proof of the straits to which our opponents are 
reduced. Then it was suggested that the quotation was perhaps 
from some lost apocryphal book. And lately a more plausible 
solution, though itself sufficiently desperate, has been discovered. 
Scholten* suggests that the phrase, ‘It is written,’ was used by 
Barnabas through a lapse of memory. The words ‘many are 
called, but few chosen,’ ran in his head, and he had forgotten 
where he had read them, and fancied it was somewhere in the 
Old Testament. I think this is an excellent illustration of the 
difficulty of convincing a man against his will. 


* Scholten (born 1811), Emeritus Professor of the University of Leyden, 
a representative of the extreme school of revolutionary criticism. 


VIII. 


THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


PARES 1. 
INTERNAL EVIDENCE OF THEIR ANTIQUITY. 


E have now traced back, as far as we had any materials, 

the history of the reception of the Gospels in the Church; 
and have found no sign that the existing tradition concerning 
their authorship has ever varied.* 

One remark I must make as to what that tradition exactly was. 
Renan observes (p. xvi.) that the formule ‘ according to Matthew,’ 
‘according to Mark,’ &c., indicate that the earliest opinion was, 
not that these stories were written from one end to the other by 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, but only that they contain tradi- 
tions emanating from these respective sources and guaranteed by 
their authority.{ But assuredly if that had been what was intended 
by the phrase ‘ according to,’ the second and third Gospels would 
have been known as the Gospel according to Peter, and the Gos- 
pel according to Paul. The account of Papias, that Mark did 
nothing but record narrations of Peter concerning our Lord, was 
received with general belief by the early Church.{ And it was 
just as generally believed that the third Gospel rested on the 
authority of St. Paul. Irenzus, for instance, says (III. i.)}—‘ Paul’s 





* The student who desires to see the evidence of the early use of the 
Gospels in fuller detail will find valuable assistance in Anger’s ‘ Synopsis.’ 
It is an arrangement of the Evangelic text in the form of a harmony, and 
aims at giving in connexion with each passage any illustrative parallel to be 
found in writers earlier than Irenzus. 

+ I observe that Renan has struck this sentence out of his later editions, 
which, I suppose, is to be regarded as a confession that the argument it 
contained cannot be relied on. - 

+ See note, p. 84. Clement of Alexandria states (Z. c.) that the tradition 
which had reached him was, that the Gospels containing the genealogies had 
been written first, and that Mark afterwards wrote his Gospel at Rome at 
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follower, Luke, put in a book the Gospel preached by him.’ Some 
ancient interpreters even understand the phrase ‘according to 
my Gospel,’ which occurs in the Pauline Epistles* to refer to the 
Gospel according to St. Luke (Euseb., . Z. iii. 4). Clearly, 
then, if the phrase ‘according to’ had been understood to imply 
anything less than actual authorship, the Church would never 
have been content to designate these Gospels by the names of 
those who transmitted the tradition at second-hand, but would 
have named them more honourably after the great Apostles on 
whose authority they were believed to rest. It is plain, then, that 
the phrase ‘the Gospel according to’ indicates only the Church’s 
sense of the unity of the fourfold narrative, the same good tidings 
being contained in all, only presented differently by different 
hands. 

Thus, though Justin Martyr uses the word Gospel in the plural 
number, speaking of the ‘Memoirs’ that are called Gospels (see 
p- 58), and Irenzeus also speaks of four Gospels, and tries to prove 
that there could neither be more nor fewer, yet the use is quite as 
early of the word Gospel in the singular number to denote the 
entire record of the Saviour’s life. Thus we find in Justin Martyr, 
‘the precepts in what is called the Gospel’ (Z~ypo, c. 10), ‘it is 
written in the Gospel’ (c. 100). In the passage of Irenzus to 
which I have just referred, though he does occasionally use the 
plural number, yet the singular prevails, and it would be more 
accurate to state his thesis as ‘ The Gospel is essentially fourfold,’ 
rather than as ‘ There can be only four Gospels.’ And he habi- 
tually uses the form of citation ‘as it is written in the Gospel,’+ 
and so do other early writers. Clement of Alexandria speaks of 
the Law, the Prophets, and the Gospel (Szvom. ili. 70; iv. 2, g1). 
Accordingly the earliest MSs. represent the Gospels not as four 
separate works, but as one work bearing the title ‘ Gospel,’ divided 
into four sections, ‘according to Matthew,’ ‘ accordiig to Mark,’ 
&c. These were, in short, but the forms in which four different 
Evangelists had committed ze Gospel to writing.[ And so St. 





the request of Peter’s hearers, who desired to have a permanent record of 
the Gospel orally preached by that Apostle; Peter himself not interfering 
either to forbid or encourage the design. 

* Rom. ii. 16; xvi. 25; 2 Tim. ii. 8; see also 2 Thess. ii. 14. 

+ For example: 1. xxvi. 2; III. xxiii. 3; IV. xx. 6. 

t I take this to be what is intended in the account of Irenzeus (LII. 1.) : 
Aoukas 7d dm’ exelvov Knpvooduevoy evayyéAtoy ev BiBAlw KarebeTo* ereita 
"Iwdvyys kal adros ebédwxe Td edayyeAtoy ev Epeow diatpiBor. 
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Augustine speaks of ‘the four Gospels, or rather the four books 
of the one Gospel.’* 

The titles of the Gospels regarded in another point of view prove 
their own historic character. If they had been arbitrarily chosen, 
we may be sure that persons of greater distinction in the history 
of the Church would have been selected. Matthew is one of the 
least prominent of the Apostles, and the dignity of Apostleship is 
not even claimed for Mark and Luke. It would have been so easy 
to claim a more distinguished authorship for the Gospels, that we 
have the less right to refuse credence to what is actually claimed, 
namely, that the two Evangelists just named, though not Apostles, 
and possibly not even eyewitnesses themselves, were in immediate 
contact with Apostles and eyewitnesses. 

It remains, then, to test this tradition by internal evidence. 
When we examine the Gospels with a critical eye, do we find 
reason to think that they cannot be so early as the date claimed 
for them, viz. the first age of the Church—the age when Apostles 
and other eyewitnesses of our Saviour’s ministry were still alive and 
accessible to the writers of these narratives? Ifwe reflect for a 
moment we shall be convinced that in that early age there must 
have been Gospels: if not the Gospels we know, at least some 
other Gospels. Two things may be regarded as certain in the 
history of our religion: first, that it spread with extraordinary 
rapidity—that within twenty or thirty years of our Lord’s death the 
Gospel had travelled far outside the borders of Palestine, so that 
there were Christians in widely separated cities; and, secondly, 
that the main subject of the preaching of every missionary of the 
Church was Jesus Christ. “Numerous passages will rise to your 
minds in which the work of these first missionaries is described as 
‘preaching Christ.’ St. Luke says of the Apostles at Jerusalem, 
‘Daily in the temple and in every house they ceased not to teach 
and preach Jesus Christ’ (Acts v. 42). When persecution scat- 
tered away the disciples from Jerusalem, St. Luke tells us of those 
who came to Antioch and spoke to the Grecians, ‘ preaching the 
Lord Jesus’ (Acts xi. 20). ‘We preach not ourselves,’ says St 
Paul (2 Cor. iv. 5), ‘but Christ Jesus the Lord.’ Whatever were 
the dissensions in the early Church, of which we now hear so 
much, they did not affect this point. ‘Some,’ says St. Paul (Phil. 
i. 15), ‘preach Christ even of envy and strife; and some also of 
good will ;’ but ‘every way, whether in pretence or in truth, Christ 





* Tract. in Foan., xxxvi. vol. III. 543. 
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1s preached.’ The zeal of the first disciples made every Christian a 
missionary into whatever town he went; and the work of the mis- 
sionary was, as we have seen, to preach a person. Consequently, 
the preacher must have been prepared to answer the questions, 
Who was this Jesus whom you preach? What did He do? What 
did He teach? And since the preachers could rarely answer these 
questions from their personal knowledge, it was a necessity for 
their work that they should be furnished with authentic answers 
resting on a higher authority than their own. We cannot doubt, 
then, that the first age of the Church must have had its Gospels, 
and the question is whether we are bound to reject the claim of 
these books of ours to have been, at least, among the number. 

When I discussed the external evidence to the Gospels, I con- 
sidered all four together; for my judgment is that, with respect to 
external evidence, there is no appreciable difference between them. 
But the internal characteristics of the fourth Gospel are so diffe- 
rent from those of the other three, and the special objections made 
against it so numerous, that it will be necessary to consider this 
Gospel separately. I shall, therefore, now speak only of the first 
three, commonly called the Synoptic Gospels—a title which is so 
well established that it is now too late to discuss its propriety.* 

There is one class of passages in these Gospels on which the 
stamp of antiquity is impressed so deeply as to leave no room for 
dispute: I mean those which record discourses of our Lord. That 
the report of these discourses is substantially accurate no unpre- 
judiced critic can doubt. Renan speaks of the ‘naturalness, the 
ineffable truth, the matchless charm of the Synoptic discourses ; 
their profound Hebrew turn; the analogies they present to the 
sayings of Jewish doctors of the same time; their perfect harmony 
with the scenery of Galilee’ (p. xxx). Elsewhere (p. xxxvii) he 
says, ‘A kind of brilliancy at once mild and terrible, a divine 
force, underlines these words, if I may say so, detaches them from 
the context, and enables the critic easily to recognize them.’ 
‘The true words of Jesus, so to say, reveal themselves. When 
they are touched in this chaos of traditions of unequal authenticity 
we feel them vibrate. They come, we may say, spontaneously to 
take their places in our story, where they stand out in striking 
relief.’ 

Indeed, I need hardly quote the testimony of Renan or of any- 





* The idea is that these Gospels agree in giving one synopsis or general 
view of the same series of events, 
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body else; for we have sufficient evidence of the substantial 
- truthfulness of the Gospel report of our Lord’s discourses in the 
fact that in all Christian literature there is nothing like them. If, 
instead of simply reporting these discourses, the first disciples had 
invented them, they could have invented something else of the 
same kind. Actually, it isa little surprising that the men who 
were so deeply impressed by our Lord’s teaching, and who so fully 
imbibed the spirit of it, should never have attempted to imitate its 
form. In point of style, we travel into a new country when we 
pass from the Synoptic Gospels to the Apostolic Epistles. Those 
who heard our Lord’s parables, and who could not fail to have 
been struck by their beauty, and by the force with which they 
‘brought to the mind the lessons they were meant to convey, never, 
as far as we know, used the same method of impressing any 
lessons of their own. Among early uninspired Christian writers 
there were several imitators of the Apostolic Epistles, but only 
one, Hermas, who attempted to imitate the parables, and that 
with such poor success that we need the less wonder that others 
did not try the experiment. 

Thus we see, that if tradition had been silent, criticism would 
have told us the story that tradition now tells: ‘There are things 
here which must either have been written down by men who heard 
Jesus of Nazareth speak, or else by men who faithfully transmitted 
the account given to them by the actual hearers.’ And we have 
every reason also to think that no great time could have elapsed 
before the recollections of our Lord’s teaching were reduced to a 
permanent form. Certainly those who exclude miracle, and who 
look upon our Lord merely as an eminent teacher, cannot other- 
wise account for the substantial faithfulness of the evangelistic 
record of His discourses. A few detached aphorisms of a great 
teacher may be carried by the memory for some time, and be 
passed on from one to another; but discourses of the length we 
find in the Gospels would, in the ordinary course of things, have 
perished, if they had not been from the first either committed 
to writing, or, if committed to memory, kept alive by constant 
repetition. It is surprising how little of spoken words ordinary 
memories are able to retain. I believe that anyone who has been 
much in the company of a distinguished man will, on his death, 
be astonished to find how extremely little in the way of reminis- 
cences of his conversation he will be able to recall. If Boswell 
has been able to give a vivid representation of Dr. Johnson’s 
Table-Talk, it is because he used to stand behind the chair of the 
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object of his veneration, with note-book in hand. And it was in 

the same way that Luther’s Table-Talk was preserved. It is quite 
true that some memories are exceptionally retentive, and true also 
that the words of Jesus were of surpassing interest. All, however, 


| that follows from this is, that it is not necessary to conclude that 


our Lord’s discourses were written down in His own lifetime; but 
it seems to me not rational to suppose that, if any long time had 
passed after the day of Pentecost before His discourses were 
reduced to a permanent form, they could have been preserved to 


} us with so much faithfulness and so much purity. 


Nor do I think that the case is altered when we look at the 


matter from a Christian point of view. We believe that the 


Apostles were aided by the Holy Spirit, who brought to their 
memories the things that Jesus had said. But we have no reason 


| to think that this assistance was bestowed on such terms as to 
| relieve them from the duty of taking ordinary precautions for the 
| preservation of what was thus recalled to their minds. 


I hold it, then, to be certain that the existing Gospels contain 
elements which are, in the highest sense of the word, Apostolic ; 
and the present question is, Are we to confine this character to 
that part of them which records our Lord’s discourses? Are we 
to suppose that the Apostles carefully remembered and accurately 
reported what Jesus sazd, and that they neglected the easier task 
of recording what He @z@ > or was this a point on which their 
hearers would not be curious for information? No one can answer 
this or any other historical question rightly who projects his own 
feelings into the minds of men who lived centuries ago. A nine- 
teenth-century critic may be deeply impressed by the excellence 
and beauty of the moral teaching ascribed to Jesus of Nazareth. He 
very willingly grants that it would be inconceivable that four illite- 
rate Jews should each independently arrive at a degree of wisdom 
far surpassing that obtained by any other of their nation; and so 
he may readily accept their own account of the matter, namely, 
that all had obtained their wisdom from one common source. But 
the modern critic does not care to hear of miracles ; and he would, 
if possible, prefer to believe that one in other respects so admirable 
as Jesus had made no pretensions to supernatural power. But 
it is absurd to imagine that this was the frame of mind of the first 
disciples. Who can conceive of them as men only solicitous to 
hear what had been the words of Jesus, and indifferent to the 
report of His works? I have said that the first Christian mission- 
aries summarized their work as ‘ preaching Christ." And if we 
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look at the specimens of their teaching, whether as presented in 
the Book of the Acts or in the unquestioned Apostolic Epistles, we 
see that this meant far less preaching what Christ had said than 
what He had done. The character in which He is presented is 
not that of a wise moral teacher, but of one ‘ anointed with the 
Holy Ghost and with power, who went about doing good, and 
healing all that were oppressed with the devil.’ Look at any of 
the places in the Epistles where the word Gospel is used, and you 
will see that ‘preaching the Gospel’ meant telling the story of the 
life and death and resurrection of our Lord. It follows then (with- 
out taking into account the fact that many of our Lord’s sayings 
would not have been intelligible without an explanation of the 
circumstances under which they were spoken) that we cannot 
reasonably believe that those who preserved a record of our Lord’s 
words did not also relate something of His acts. In point of fact, 
our three Synoptic Gospels contain a common element, which in- 
cludes deeds as well as words of Christ; and the only satisfactory 
account of this common element is, that it represents an Apostolic 
‘tradition used by all three. 

Later on I shall have to say a little as to the theories thathave been 
framed to explain the mutual relations of the Synoptic Gospels— 
theories which propose to account as well for their substantial 
agreement as for their variations in detail. At present I am con- 
cerned with the coincidences between the three narratives which 
are altogether too numerous to be referred tochance. They agree 
in the main in their selection of facts—all travelling over nearly 
the same ground ; though independent narrators would be sure to 
have differed a good deal in their choice of subjects for narration 
out of a public life of three years. In point of fact, we do find 
exactly such a difference between the life of our Lord as related 
by St. John and by the Synoptics. These last agree in the main 
in the order of their narrative ; and in many cases they tell the 
story in almost identical words. If these coincidences of language 
only occurred in the report of our Lord’s discourses, they would not 
afford much ground for remark; though even in that case, before we 
could assert the perfect independence of the reporters, we should 
have to inquire in what language our Lord spoke. If He spoke 
in Aramaic, different independent translators of His words into 
Greek would not be likely to coincide not only in words* but in 
MIE) eP b 8 ses ie SRP tt ee 


* As an example how likely independent translators are to differ in their 
choice of words, compare the following two translations given in the 
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grammatical constructions. If we were to consider nothing more 
than the fact that in Aramaic there are but two tenses, and in Greek 
a great many, we see that the translator into Greek of an Aramaic 
sentence, even if he were left no choice as to the words he was to 
employ, would still have great liberty of choice as to the gram- 
matical structure of his sentence. But although the greater 
number of coincidences naturally occur in the report of our Lord’s 
discourses, which every narrator would be anxious to repeat in the 
very words in which they had been delivered to him; yet there 
are, besides, so many cases where, in the relation of incidents, 
the same words are employed by different Evangelists, that it 
would be a defiance of all probability to ascribe these coincidences 
to chance.* Yet, with all:these agreements, there is so much 
diversity, as to suggest the idea to orthodox and sceptical critics 
alike, that we have here recastings by three later hands of one 
original Gospel. The difference is just this, that while the 
orthodox critic makes the original Gospel proceed from apostolic 
lips or pen, and ascribes the recastings, if we may call them so, 
to men who were in immediate contact with the Apostles; sceptical 
critics place their original Gospel at about the same date that we 
assign to the present form of the Gospel ; while to the latter they 
assign, with one consent, a date later than Papias; and many of 
them, owing to a blunder, of which I have already told you, place 
the death of Papias as late as A.D. 165. 

I have already argued that the external tradition as to the 
authorship of a book, if well confirmed, is entitled to much respect, 
and is not liable to be displaced unless confuted by internal 
evidence. Now, the mere fact that criticism can discover in the 
Gospels traces of a still older original is no proof whatever that 
they are not of the antiquity that has been claimed for them. 
Give them that date, and there still remains room for an earlier 
original; while I hope to show you that there is not room for any 





Authorized Version for the same Greek words: ‘The scribes which Jove 
to go in long clothing, and love salutations in the market places and the 
chief seats i the Synagogues, and the uppermost rooms at feasts, which 
for a pretence make long prayers.’—St. Mark xii. 38.‘ The scribes which 
desire to walk in long robes, and love greetings in the markets, and the 
highest seats in the Synagogues, and the chief rooms at feasts: which for 
a shew make long prayers.’—St. Luke xx. 46. 

* Here are two examples: ‘His hand was restored,’ amekarectddn 
xelp avrod (Mark iii. § ; Luke vi. 10; Matt. xii. 13); ‘Let it out to hus- 
bandmen and went into a far country.’ e¢é5oro adrdp yewpyots kal dmredh- 
unoev (Matt, xxi. 33; Mark xii, 1; Luke xx. 9). 
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later recasting. But I must first remark that the concessions 
which the later school of sceptical critics has been forced to 
make have evacuated the whole field in which critical science has 
a right to assert itself against tradition. We can well believe 
that there would be considerable differences between a document 
written in A.D. 60 and in 160; and, therefore, if the question were 
between two such dates, one who judged only by internal evidence 
might be justified in maintaining his opinion in opposition to ex- 
ternal evidence. But now that all sober criticism has abandoned 
the extravagantly late dates which at one time were assigned to 
the Gospels, the difference between the contending parties be- 
comes so small, that mere criticism cannot without affectation 
pretend to be competent to give a decision. Take, for example, 
the difference between an orthodox critic, who is willing to believe 
that the fourth Gospel was written by the Apostle John in extreme 
old age, towards the end of the first century, and a sceptical critic 
of the moderate school, who is willing to allow it have been written 
early in the second century. It seems to me that this difference 
is smaller than criticism can reasonably pronounce upon. For I 
count it unreasonable to say that it is credible a book should 
have been written eighty years after our Lord’s death, and incred- 
ible it should have been written only sixty ; when we have scarcely 
any documentary evidence as to the history of the Church, or the 
progress of Christian thought during the interval. So 1 think that 
the gradual approaches which Baur’s successors have been making 
to the traditional theory indicate that criticism will in the end 
find itself forced to acquiesce in the account of the origin of the 
Gospels which the Church has always received. 
* Let us examine, then, the Church account of the origin of the. 
Gospels, and see whetherthere is anything in it which what we know | 
of the history of the period gives us a right to pronounce improbable.’ 
Although there is no evidence that the existing Gospels have 
suffered material change since their first composition, or that out 
present Matthew and Mark differ from the original Matthew and\ 
Mark, of whom German writers speak so much; yet it is not\ 
asserted that these Gospels of ours had no predecessors. St. | 
Luke tells us that he was not the first to write a Gospel; nay, } 
that many before him had taken in hand to set forth in order a/ 
declaration of the things most certainly believed among Christians. 

What, then, has become of these predecessors of our Gospels ? | 

How is it that they have so utterly vanished out of existence ? 

That there are extant apocryphal Gospels you have doubtless 
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heard. In another lecture I hope to give some account of them. 
Suffice it now to say, that none of them is imagined by critics of 
any school to be earlier than our four, because the shortest inspec- 
tion of them shows that they presuppose and acknowledge the 
Canonical. Accordingly, when Tischendorf maintained that the 
present apocryphal Gospel of St. James was known to Justin 
Martyr, and that the Gospel of Nicodemus represents the Acts of 
Pilate, probably current in the second century, such a theory was 
loudly protested against by sceptical critics, because these docu- 
ments presuppose respectively the Gospels of Matthew and John, 
which, therefore, must have been much earlier. The choice of 
subjects in the apocyphal Gospels is enough to show that they 
did not proceed from independent tradition. Itis a conceivable 
thing that since our Lord, after He had become famous, had 
crowds of hearers about Him, others besides the Apostles might 
commit to writing their recollections of His words and deeds: so 
that if the apocryphal Gospels had purported to give an account 
of our Lord’s public ministry, it might at least deserve an exami- 
_nation whether they do not perchance contain some genuine 
)traditions. But that they proceeded from invention, not from 
\ tradition, is shown by the fact that they are silent on those parts 
of our Lord’s life about which traditions might be expected to 
exist. They rather undertake to fill up the gaps of the Gospel 
/ history, to tell us the history of Joseph and Mary previous to their 
\ marriage, or the events of the Saviour’s infancy or childhood. No 
| doubt, Christians would naturally be curious for information about 
(these topics, and, finding the Gospels silent, might be prepared 
/to welcome some answer to their questions from anyone who pro- 
| fessed to be able to give it. But nothing is more intrinsically 
improbable than that anyone should possess trustworthy informa- 
tion on such points as these who could add nothing to the Gospel 
history of the deeds and words of our Saviour after He became a 
public teacher. 

Acknowledging, then, that no Gospel earlier than the Canonical 
is now extant, we have to ask, Did the Church formally select our 
four from the mass of evangelical tradition; and was it in conse- 
quence of the pre-eminence given to these by the force of authority 
that the others then disappeared? Not so: it is a remarkable 
fact that we have no early interference of Church authority in the 
making of a Canon; no Council discussed this subject ; no formal 
decisions were made. The Canon seems to have shaped itself; 
and if, when we come further on, you are disposed to complain of 
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this because of the vagueness of the testimony of antiquity to one 

or two disputed books, let us remember that this non-interference 

of authority is a valuable topic of evidence to the genuineness of 
our Gospels; for it thus appears that it was owing to no adven- 

titious authority, but by their own weight, that they crushed all 

rivals out of existence. Whence could they have had this weight 

except from its being known that thé framers of these Gospels 

were men of superior authority to the others, or with access to 

fuller information? ~~~ 

Accept Luke’s account of the matter as given in the preface to 

his Gospel and in the Acts, and all is plain. He tells us at the 

beginning of the Acts that the qualification necessary in one to be 

added to the apostolic body was, that he should have companied 

with the Apostles all the time that our Lord went in and out 

among them, beginning from the baptism of John until the day 

that He was taken up. And although it is stated that the specific 

object of this was in order that the person chosen might give 

witness of the Resurrection; yet the qualification itself implies 

that it was the special function of an Apostle to bear witness to 

the whole public life of our Lord, from His baptism to His ascen- 

sion. Even if it had not been the official duty of an Apostle to 

bear this testimony, who can suppose that the eager curiosity of 
Christians for authentic information concerning the life of Him, on 

whom their whole faith was built, could leave unquestioned the 

men who had been His intimate companions ;—men, moreover, 

who had the promise of His Spirit to bring to their recollection 

the things that Jesus had said to them? It could not be, there- 

fore, but that each Apostle would be frequently called on to repeat 

the story of the things which Jesus had said or done. Nothing 

would be more probable than that, on repetition, he should tell 

the story nearly in the same way. Yet we cannot well suppose 

that the Apostle would at first give one continuous narrative, | 
intended to embrace all that Jesus had said or done. He would| 
be more likely, as Papias tells in the case of St. Peter, to give| 
the accounts of separate incidents, as the wants of his Reakers | 
made it expedient that this or that history should be related. 

Now, nothing would be more probable also, than that those who | 
heard these sacred narratives, and desired, as every Christian | 
would, to preserve the memory of them, should write down what | 
they had heard ; and the next step would be to frame such detached 
accounts into an orderly narrative. This is what I understand| 
from Luke’s Preface, that before him many had taken in hand toj 
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do ;—not to write from their own resources a life of Christ, but 
merely to arrange into an orderly story (avardtac@a duhynow) the 
things which had been orally delivered to them by those who 
were from the beginning eyewitnesses and ministers of the Word. 
And this, which they had undertaken to do, Luke, who claims to 
be possessor of more complete and accurate knowledge, also 
undertakes to do (ypda: kadetijs), that so Theophilus might have 
certain knowledge of the things in which he had been instructed. 

It is easy to conceive that when Luke had performed his task, 
his work was recognized as so much more full, and so much more 
trustworthy than most previous arrangements of the apostolic 
traditions, that no one tried to preserve these abortive attempts. 
Similarly, if Matthew’s Gospel and Mark’s were written by the 
persons to whom we ascribe them, we can understand how they 
at once superseded attempts to supply the same want made by 
men of less estimation in the Church. But all the facts lead us 
to the conclusion that these Gospels, which have absorbed all 
other attempts to commit our Lord’s teaching to writing, must 
have been of so early a date, that no previous Gospel had had 
time to gain an established reputation, and that they must have 
been written by men holding in the Church some position of 
distinction. 

We may draw what I think is a strong proof of the antiquity of 
our Gospels from the absence of all authentic tradition as to the 
manner of their first publication. Such tradition would be very 
welcome if it could be had, and might help us to a solution of 
several difficulties. For instance, there are verses wanting from 
some early manuscripts of the Gospels which internal evidence 
strongly disposes us to pronounce genuine, and yet which we find 
it hard to conceive that any transcriber would leave out, who found 
them in the text he had to copy. So the idea suggests itself, Is 
it not possible that the Evangelist may have published more than 
| one edition of his Gospel, so that each of the types of manuscript 
| tepresents a. genuine text; the shorter representing the first edi- 
| tion of the Gospel, the fuller representing the text as subsequently 

completed by genuine additions made by the Evangelist himself ? 
But no tradition is early enough to throw any light on such a 
hypothesis, either in the way of confirmation or refutation. At 
the latter part of the second century, which is the first date from 
which Christian writings in any abundance have been preserved 
to us, it is evident no more was known on the subject than is 
known now. The publication of the Gospels dated from a time 
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_ of then immemorial antiquity. There sprang up a belief that 
Mnitthew had published his Gospel in Palestine, Mark in Italy, 
Luke in Greece; and at a later period, John in Asia Minor, by 
way of supplement to the previous histories. It is by no means 
incredible that the fact that. we have threé versions of our Lord’s 
life, with so much in common, may have arisen from independent 
publication at different places at nearly the same time; but any 
tradition on the subject is too late for us to build much onit. If 
any traditions deserve respect they are those of Papias, who made 
it his business to collect them, and who was comparatively early 
in date; but even Papias is too late to give us much help in_ 
solving the difficulties which the question of the origin of the 
Gospels presents. a 

In the absence, then, of any contemporary testimony as to the 
manner of publication of the Gospels, or as to the existence of any 
form of them different from what we have now, we have tried to 
examine whether there is anything opposed to probability in what 
tradition does assert, namely, that the books were written either 
by Apostles or companions of the Apostles. We have seen that 
the admission of this authorship still leaves an interval between 
the first publication of the Gospel story and the existing record, 
quite long enough to afford room for explaining the phenomena 
which the actual texts present. The questions with which we have 
now to deal is, Can we reasonably go later? How long could the 
Christian world manage to do without authoritative Gospels? I 
answer, Not long after the first outburst of missionary zeal, and 
the consequent foundation of Churches distant from Jerusalem. 
Remember what I said just now, that there was a time before the 
word ‘Gospel’ denoted the name of a book: the Gospel then sig- 
nified the subject of the preaching of every Christian missionary, 
and that was in two words—Jesus Christ. It was because it told 
the story of Jesus Christ that the Book of Matthew, or John, or 
Mark, or Luke, came to be called the Gospel. We know from the 
first detailed account of the Christian weekly meetings for worship 
—that given by Justin Martyr—that the reading of the story of 
Jesus Christ was part of the stated business of these meetings. 

‘How early are we to date the origin of this practice? We have 
only our sense of historical probability to guide us. But take these 
five documents which Baur does not question—four Epistles of St. 
Paul, and the Apocalypse—and gather from them what the early 
Church thought of Jesus Christ, and I feel you will be persuaded 
that to tell of Him must, from the first, have been the business of 
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every Christian preacher. If a Church were presided over by 
Apostles or others who had first-hand knowledge of the facts, 
such presidents would be able to tell all that was necessary from 
their personal recollections, unassisted by any written record. 
But what would happen when the apostolic preachers who had 
founded a new Church went away? The first expedient, no doubt, 
would be to leave in charge of it a disciple who had been tho- 
roughly trained and catechized, and so might be trusted to give 
the people the lessons of which they had need. But with the 
multiplication of Churches it would become more and more diffi- 
cult to find persons possessing that long familiarity with the facts 
which would qualify them for this task. 

It is, indeed, a point in which modern missions contrast with 
Apostolic missions, that in our day the formation of a native 
ministry is of slow growth, and in most places where congrega- 
tions have been gathered from the heathen, the majority of the 
teachers are furnished by the Church which sent forth the first 
missionaries. But in the Apostolic days, soon after the first burst 
of missionary effort, and the preaching of the Gospel in foreign 
cities, we read of the Apostles ordaining elders in every city. 
How were these new elders to be supplied with the knowledge 
their office required? The obvious remedy would be, that men 
who knew the story well should commit it to writing for the 
benefit of a new generation of teachers. Have we any cause 
to pronounce it unlikely that such a remedy should be adopted ? 
We are not speaking of a pre-historic age like that of the 
composition of the Homeric poems, in the case of which it 
may be deemed more probable that ballads should pass on from 
mouth to mouth, than that they should be preserved by the then 
unknown or unfamiliar art of writing. We have to do with a 
literary age. If we want to know what amount of literary culture 
was possessed by the first Christian Churches, we have, in Paul’s 
unquestioned Epistles, specimens of the communications that 
passed between a Christian missionary and his converts. Can 
anyone read these letters and doubt that the first Christian 
teachers included men quite competent to commit their message 
to writing, and that the communities which they founded included 
men capable of appreciating and being grateful for such a service? 
If Matthew, Mark, and Luke wrote their Gospels at the time 
tradition says they did, they only met a demand which must have 
been then pressing, and which, if they had not then satisfied it, 
somebody else must have attempted to supply. 
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Well, if we find reason to hold that Gospels were written by 
Apostles or their companions, is it consistent with probability to 
believe that they were subsequently changed from their original 
form? I have told you of Renan’s explanation of the original of 
the Gospels in the little books in which different simple Christians 
wrote down such stories as they had come across concerning the 
Saviour’s life and teaching. To me it is the most amazing thing 
in the world that a man should write seven volumes about the 
Origins of Christianity, and not have become cognizant of the 
existence of the Christian Church. One of the most patent facts 
in the history of our religion is its organization: wherever there 
were Christians they formed a community; wherever a Church 
was founded it was provided with duly commissioned teachers. 
It was not the business of the individual Christian to compile a 
Gospel for himself; he was duly instructed in it by the recognized 
heads of the Christian community to which he belonged. I do not 
pretend that there was any decision of the universal Church on the 
subject. I well believe that the adoption of a definite form of 
evangelic instruction was regulated for each Church by its bishop, 
if you will permit me to call him so; or if any difficulty is raised 
as to the use of this word, I will say, by its presiding authority. 
But, on any view of this authority, its extension renders it incred- 
ible that the Gospels originated in the haphazard way which 
Renan describes. 

When the choice of which I speak was once made, was it liable 
to be easily changed? I have spoken already of the blunder in 
historical inquiries of projecting our own feelings into the minds 
of men of former generations. This is what we are accused of 
doing here. We have been brought up from childhood to believe 
in the inspiration of these sacred narratives; wilfully to change a 
word of them seems to us sacrilege. But, it is said, we have no 
right to attribute any such feeling to the first disciples, whose sole 
anxiety was to know as much as possible of what Jesus had said or 
done, and to whom it would be a matter of comparative indiffe- 
rence whether or not they had the exact form in which Mark or 
Luke had recorded it. But people would at least be solicitous about 
the historic certainty of the things to which they were to give their 
faith. St. Luke tells his disciple his object in writing was wa 
emvyv@s Tep) Gv katnxhons Adywv Thy aopdrccay. Without such éopdrcca 
Christian people could not be satisfied. Theophilus of Antioch, 
writing about A.D. 180, says: ‘ Writers ought either to have been 
eyewitnesses themselves of the things they assert, or at least have 
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accurately learned them from those who had seen them. For 
those who write uncertain things do nothing but beat the air.’ 
The feeling here expressed is so natural that I cannot believe that 
those who were in possession of narratives, supposed to have been 
written by men of such rank in the Church as Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, could allow them to be altered by inferior authority. Little 
do those who suppose such an alteration possible know of the 
conservatism of Christian hearers. St. Augustine, in a well- 
known story, tells us that, when a bishop, reading the chapter 
about Jonah’s gourd, ventured to substitute St. Jerome’s ‘hedera’ 
for the established ‘cucurbita,’ such a tumult was raised, that if 
the bishop had persevered he would have been left without a con- 
gregation.* The feeling that resents such change is due to no 
later growth of Christian opinion. Try the experiment on any 
child of your acquaintance. Tell him a story that interests him; 
and when you next meet him tell him the story again, making 
variations in your recital, and see whether he will not detect the 
change, and be indignant at it. I do not believe, in short, that 
any Church would permit a change to be made in the form of 
evangelic instruction in which its members had been catecheti- 
cally trained unless those who made the change were men of 
authority equal to their first instructors. Take the age in which 
the Apostles and Apostolic men were going about as teachers ; 
and with regard to that age I can believe in recastings and divers 
versions of the evangelic narrative, all commended to the Christian 
world by equal authority. But if a bishop of the age of Papias 
had presumed to innovate on the Gospel as it had been delivered 
by those ‘which from the beginning were eyewitnesses and minis- 
ters of the Word,’ I venture to say that, like the bishop of whom 
Augustine tells, he would have been left without a congregation, 





* Augustine, £f. 71, vol. ii., pp. 161, 179. 
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HAVING at some length laid before you the account which Church 
tradition gives of the origin of our Gospels, I went on in the last 
lecture to compare with this the conclusions to which we are led 
by a study of these writings themselves ; and I did not then pro- 
ceed further than was necessary to show that these conclusions 
are in no wise contradictory to the traditional account, but 
rather are confirmatory of it. But the study of the genesis of the 
Gospels has much more than an apologetic interest. Critics of all 
schools have been tempted to grapple with the perplexing problems 
presented by the aspect of three narratives of the same series of 
events, so like each other, not only in arrangement, but in verbal 
details, as to convince us that there must be a close affinity of 
some kind between them, and yet presenting manifold diversities, 
such as to be irreconcilable with the most obvious ways of 
accounting for the resemblances. 

It is not without some reluctance that I go on to describe to you 
more minutely the problems that have to be solved, and to tell 
you something of the attempts made to solve them. Not that I 
share the feelings of some who regard their belief in the inspiration 
of the Gospels as precluding any such inquiry. They cannot 
imagine that one inspired by the Holy Spirit should have need to 
consult any previous document, and they think it enough to hold 
that such as the Gospels are now, such their Divine Author from the 
first ordained they should be. Some such feeling stood for a time 
in the way of geological inquiries. Ifthe markings of a stone re- 
sembled a plant or a fish, it was held that this was but a sport of 
Creative Power, which had from the beginning made the fossil 
such as we see it. Yet we now feel that we may lawfully study 
the indications of their origin which God’s works present, in the 
reverent belief that He has not mocked us with delusive suggestions 
of a fictitious history. Similarly we may pronounce it to be not 
truly reverent to decline a careful study of God’s Word on account 
of any preconceived theory as to the mode of composition most 


befitting an inspired writer. 
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My reluctance to enter with you upon this inquiry arises solely 
from my sense of its extreme difficulty. As I have already said, 
we are on ground where we have no authentic history to guide us; 
for the earliest uninspired Church writers are far too late to have 
had personal knowledge of the publication of the Gospels, and 
such traditions as they have preserved are extremely scanty, and 
not always to be implicitly relied on. And the history of the 
present speculations shows how difficult it is to plant firm footsteps 
where we are obliged to depend on mere criticism, unaided by 
historical testimony. For if I wished to deter you from forming any 
theory as to the origin of the Gospels, and to persuade you that 
knowledge on this subject is now unattainable by man, I should 
only have to make a list for you of the discordant results arrived 
at by a number of able and ingenious men who have given much 
study to the subject. 

Yet patient and careful thought has so often gained unexpected 
victories, that we incur the reproach of indolent cowardice if we 
too easily abandon problems as insoluble. In particular, we 
ought not to grudge our labour when it is on God's Word we are 
asked to bestow our study. It is scarcely creditable to Christians 
that in recent years far more pains have been expended on the 
minute study of the New Testament writings by those who recog- 
nized in them no Divine element, than by those who believe in 
their inspiration. In fact, their very belief in inspiration, fixing 
the thoughts of Christians on the Divine Author of the Bible, 
made them indifferent or even averse to a comparative examination 
of the work of the respective human authors of the sacred books. 
‘They were sure there could be no contradiction between them, and 
it was all one to their faith in what part of the Bible a statement 
was made, so that no practical object seemed to be gained by 
inquiring whether or not what was said by Matthew was said also 
by Mark. In modern times the study of the New Testament has 
been taken up by critics who, far from shutting their eyes to 
discrepancies, are eager to magnify into a contradiction the 
smallest indication they can discover of opposite ‘tendencies’ in 
the different books ; and we must at least acknowledge the close- 
ness and carefulness of their reading, and be willing in that 
respect to profit by their example. For these reasons, notwith- 
standing the discouraging absence of agreement among the critics 
who have tried from a study of the Gospels themselves to deduce 
the history of their origin, I think myself bound to lay before you 
some account of their speculations. 
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The hypotheses which have becn used to accouut for the close 
agreement of the Synoptic Evangelists in so much :ommon matter 
are three-fold :—(1) The Evangelists copied, one from another ; 
the work of him whom we may place first having been known to 
the second, and these two to the third. (2) The Evangelists made 

_use of one or more written documents which have now perished. 
(3) The common source was not written but oral, the very words in 
which Apostles had first told the story of the Saviour’s works having 
been faithfully preserved by the memory of different disciples. 
There is wide room for differences among themselves in details 
between the advocates of each of these three solutions ; and the 
solutions also may be variously combined, for they do not exclude 
one another. If the first of the three Synoptics, whichever he 
was, made use of a previous document, it is conceivable that the 
second Evangelist may have not only made use of the first Gospel, 
but also of that previous document; while, again, if we assert 
that an Evangelist used written documents, we are still not ina 
position to deny that some of the things he records had been 
communicated to him orally. Evidently, therefore, there is room 
for a great variety of rival hypotheses. 

Before I enter on any detailed discussion of them there is a pre- 
liminary caution which it is by no means unnecessary to give, viz. 
that in our choice of a solution we ought to be determined solely 
by a patient comparison of each hypothesis with the facts; and 
that we are not entitled to decide off-hand on any solution 
according to the measure of its agreement with our preconceived 
theory of inspiration. For example, there are some who think 
that they are entitled to reject without examination both the first 
and the second of the solutions I have stated; because they 
cannot believe that if the story of our Lord’s life had been once 
written down by an inspired hand, any subsequent writer who 
knew of it would permit himself to vary from it in the slightest 
degree; while they do not find the same difficulty in conceiving 
that variations may have been introduced into the narrative in the 
process of oral transmission before it was written down.* For 
myself, I see no a frzord reason for preferring one account of the 








* Thus Mr. Sadler, a writer for whom I have much respect, says (Comm. 
on St. Matthew, p. xi): ‘St. Luke, if he had either of the two first 
[Gospels] before him, would have scarcely reproduced so much that is 
common to both, with alterations also which he could never have made if 
he looked upon them as inspired documents.’ And again, ‘ The inspira- 
tion [of the Gospels] is incompatible with the theory that they were all 
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matter to the other. If we had had to speculate beforehand on the 
way in which it was likely God would have provided an inspired 
record of the life of His Son upon this earth, we should not have 
guessed that there would be four different narratives presenting 
certain variations among themselves. But we know, as a matter of 
fact, that He has not seen fit to secure uniformity of statement 
between the sacred writers. I need not delay to give reasons for 
thinking that the Bible, such as we have it, is better adapted for 
the work it was to accomplish than if it had been endowed with 
attributes which men might think would add to its perfection. I 
content myself with the matter of fact that God has permitted that 
there should be variations between the Gospels; and if He did not 
choose to prevent them by miraculously guarding the memory of 
those who reported the narratives before they were written down, 
I know no greater reason for His interfering miraculously for 
a similar purpose on the supposition that the Evangelists used 
written documents. 

Needless embarrassment, in fact, has been caused by theories 
invented under a fancied necessity of establishing that conditions 
have been satisfied in the transmission of the Divine message, 
which cannot be shown to be essential to what one of the Evan- 
gelists declares to have been his object in writing, viz. ‘That ye 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing, ye might have life through His name.’ We do not 
imagine that when two of the apostolic missionaries went about 
preaching the Gospel they would think themselves bound to tell 
the story of the Saviour’s life exactly in the same way, nor even 
that if one were relating an incident at which he had not been 
present himself, he would think it necessary to repeat the iden- 
tical words of his informant. If God did not see fit to provide 
statements of rigid uniformity for the establishment of the faith 
of the first generation of Christians, whose souls were, no doubt, 
as dear to Him as those of their successors, what warrant have 
we for asserting that He must have dealt differently with later 
generations? When anyone imagines himself entitled to pro- 
nounce off-hand that the second Evangelist (whichever he was) 
could not have known that an inspired writer had performed the 


ee 
taken from one document, for in such a case that unknown and lost 
document must have been the only one which could be called the work 
of the Spirit ; and the alterations Which each one made in it, which their 
mutual discrepancies show, prove that in altering it they individually were 
not so far guided by the Holy Spirit,’ 
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task before him, we cannot but ask him ifhe does not believe that 
the second Evangelist was inspired as much as the first. Whether 
the human author of the second Gospel knew or not that he had 
had a predecessor, the Divine Author of the work assuredly knew ; 
and, notwithstanding, it was His will that the second Gospel 
should be written. The fact that the two Evangelists stood pre- 
cisely on a level, in respect of supernatural assistance, makes all 
the difference in the world to the argument. We justly assign to 
the four Gospels a place apart. Though many in our day under- 
take to write Lives of Christ, we know that what they presume to 
add without warrant from these inspired narratives may freely be 
rejected. But the apostolic preachers were not dependent on any 
written Gospel for their knowledge. Every one of our Evangelists 
has told us many things which he could not have learned from the 
work of any of the other three. If one of the apostolic band of 
missionaries, on quitting a Church which he had founded, desired 
to leave behind, for the instruction of his converts, a record of the 
facts on which their faith rested, I know no reason why he should 
not be free to choose whether he should give to be copied the 
story as written by another Evangelist, or whether he should 
commit to writing the narrative as he had been accustomed, in his 
oral teaching, to deliver it himself. Iam sure that we are over- 
arrogant if we venture to dictate the conditions according to which 
inspiration must act, and if we undertake to pronounce, from our 
own sense of the fitness of things, what mode of using his mate- 
rials would be permissible to one commissioned to write by God’s 
Holy Spirit. 

But Alford objects, that if one of our Evangelists knew the work 
of another, or a document on which it was founded, the arbitrary 
manner in which he must have used his archetype—at one moment 
servilely copying its words, and the next moment capriciously 
deviating from them—is inconsistent not only with a belief in the 
inspiration of the antecedent document employed, but also with 
the ascription to it of any authority whatever. I am persuaded 
that this assertion cannot be maintained by anyone who takes the 
pains to study the way in which historians habitually use the 
documents they employ as authorities. The ordinary rule is, that 
a great deal of the language (including most of the remarkable 
words) of the original passes into the work of the later writer, who, 
however, is apt to show his independence by variations, the reasons 
for which are often not obvious. Mr. Smith, of Jordan Hill, whose 
work on the Shipwreck of St. Paul I have already recommended 
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to you, wrote also a treatise on the origin of the Gospels. In this 
he places side by side accounts of battles, as given in N apier’s 
Litstory of the Peninsular War, in Alison’s History, and ina 
French military memoir employed by both writers; and he finds 
just the same phenomena as our Gospels exhibit. The three 
narratives not only agree in their general purport, but have many 
common words: sometimes a whole sentence is common to two > 
and yet identity of narration is never kept up long without some 
interruption. 

In ancient times it was considered legitimate to use, without 
acknowledgment, the very words of a preceding writer to a much 
greater extent than would now be regarded as consistent with 
literary honesty. But even when one means to copy the exact 
words of another, it is very easy to deviate from perfect accuracy. 
It might be amusing, but would lead me too far from my subject, 
if I were to give you illustrations how little we can be sure that 
what modern writers print with inverted commas does really con- 
tain the 2As7ss¢ma verba of the writer whom they profess to quote. 
Of ancient writers, there is none whose reputation for accuracy 
stands higher than that of Thucydides ; yet, what he gives (v. 47) 
as the accurate copy of a treaty presents no fewer than thirty-one 
variations from the portions of the actual text recently recovered.* 
The frequent occurrence of variations in what are intended to be 
faithful transcripts arises from the fact that it is irksome to stop 
the work of the pen in order to refer to the archetype, and so the 
copyist is under a constant temptation to try to carry more in his 
head than his memory can faithfully retain. Naturally, then, 
when a writer undertakes no obligation of faithful transcription, 
but of his own free will uses the words of another, he will look at 
his archetype at longer intervals—not referring to it as long as he 
believes that he sufficiently remembers the sense; and conse- 
quently, while he reproduces the more remarkable words which 
have fixed themse.ves in his memory, he will be apt to vary in 
what may seem a capricious way from his original. I do not 
think that the variations between the Synoptic Gospels exceed in 
number or amount what might be expected to occur in the case of 
three writers using a common authority; nor do I think that we 
have any right to assume that God would miraculously interfere 
to prevent the occurrence of such variations. 

If we desire to know what amount of variation an Evangelist 
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might probably think it needless to exclude, some means of judg- 
‘ment are afforded by the three accounts of the conversion of St. 
Paul contained in the Acts ofthe Apostles. These accounts pre- 
sent the same phenomena of great resemblance with unaccount- 
able diversities, and even apparent contradictions. If they had 
been found in different works it might have been contended that 
the author of one had not seen the others; and ingenious critics 
might have even discovered the different ‘tendencies’ of the 
narrators. As things are, we seem to have in the comparison of 
these narratives a measure of the amount of variation which St. 
Luke regarded as compatible with substantial accuracy. Iam 
therefore unable to assent to those who would set aside without 
examination the hypothesis that one Evangelist was indebted to 
another, or that both had used a common document; and who 
would reduce us to an oral tradition as the only source of their 
agreements that can be asserted without casting an imputa- 
tion on the inspiration or on the authority of our existing docu- 
ments. 

Yet, after all, we have advanced but a little way when we have 
vindicated for the advocates for the documentary hypothesis* the 
right to get a hearing. We may now go on to examine what 
need there is of any such hypothesis. The oral teaching of the 
Apostles was, no doubt, the common basis of all the Evangelic 
narratives. Does this common basis sufficiently account for all 
the facts ? 

Let us then observe the precise nature of the agreement between 
the Synoptic narratives. If the story of a miracle were told by 
two independent witnesses we should have relations in substantial 
agreement no doubt, but likely to differ considerably in their 
form. But in a number of cases the Synoptic narratives agree so 
closely, in form as well as in substance, as to convince us that 
they are not stories told by independent witnesses, but different 
versions of the story some witness had told. Take, for example, 
a verse common to all three Synoptics (Matt. ix. 6; Mark ii. 10; 
Luke v. 24): ‘But that ye may know that the Son of Man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins (then saith He to the sick of the 
palsy), Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto thine house.’ You 





* « Hypothesis,’ perhaps, is hardly a right word to use. We know as a 
certain fact, from St. Luke’s preface, that other documents were in exist- 
ence when he wrote. It is then scarcely an hypothesis to assume that he 
made use of these documents, however much his superior knowledge 
enabled him to supplement or correct them. 
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will feel that it would be scarcely possible for three independent 
narrators to agree in interpolating this parenthesis into their 
report of our Lord’s words. Take another example: St. Luke 
(viii. 28), relating the miracle of the healing of the demoniac, 
tells that ‘When he saw Jesus, he cried out, What have I to do 
with thee, Jesus, thou Son of God most high? I beseech thee, 
torment me not. (For He had commanded the unclean spirit to 
come out of the man.)’ Now, if the story had been told in the 
chronological order we should first have Jesus’ command to the 
unclean spirit to depart, and then the remonstrance of the demo- 
niac. So when we find Mark (v. 7) agreeing with Luke in the 
minute detail of relating the remonstrance first, and then adding 
parenthetically that there had been a command, this coincidence 
alone gives us warrant for thinking that we have here, not the 
story as it might have been told by two different witnesses to the 
miracle, but the story in the form in which a single witness was 
accustomed to tell it. 

Add now the consideration that both in the instances just pro- 
duced, and in many others, we have a vast number of verbal 
coincidences between the corresponding narratives of different 
Evangelists; and we may go further. Either the story, as it pro- 
ceeded from the lips of that single witness, was written down; or 
at least the hearers did not content themselves with a faithful 
report of the substance of what he related, but must have striven 
to commit to memory the very words in which he related it. 
Before the narrative came into our Gospels it had passed out of 
the fluidity of a story, told now one way, now another, and had 
crystallized into a definite form. 

When we have reached this point, it seems to become practi- 
cally unimportant to determine whether or not writing had been 
used for the preservation of the story before it was included in our 
Gospels. If writing was so used, it would clearly be idle to 
inquire whether the material to which the writing had been com- 
mitted was papyrus, or parchment, or waxen tablets, Well, if we 
are willing to believe that the memory of the first disciples, un- 
spoiled by the habit of writing and stimulated by the surpassing 
interest of the subject, retained what was entrusted to it as 
tenaciously and as faithfully as a written record, then the hypo- 
thesis that a story had been preserved by memory stands on the 
same level as the hypothesis that it had been preserved on papyrus 
or on parchment. We should have no means of determining, and 
very little interest in determining, which hypothesis was actually 
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true. In either case we acknowledge that the tradition had 
assumed the fixity of a written record. 

It is because we have not only one but a series of stories common 
to the Synoptics that the difference between documentary and 
oral transmission comes to have a practical meaning. The latter 
supposition contemplates a number of stories preserved indepen- 
dently ; the former regards them as already embodied in a docu- 
ment which, even if it did not pretend to be a complete Gospel, 
contained the narration of more incidents than one, disposed in a 
definite order. Our choice between the two suppositions can be 
guided by examining whether the Evangelists agree, not only in 
their way of relating separate stories, but also in the order in 
which they arrange them. Now, a careful examination brings 
out the fact that the likeness between the Synoptic Gospels is not 
confined to agreement in the way of telling separate stories, but 
extends also to the order of arranging them. Take, for instance, 
the agreement between Matthew and Mark as to the place in 
which they tell the death of John the Baptist (Matt. xiv. 1; Mark 
vi. 14). They relate that when Herod heard of the fame of Jesus 
he was perplexed who He might be, and said to his servants, 
‘This is John whom I beheaded.’ And then, in order to explain 
this speech, the two Evangelists go back in their narrative to 
relate the beheading of John. Their agreement in this deviation 
from the natural chronological order can scarcely be explained 
except by supposing either that one Evangelist copied from the 
other, or both from a common source. ‘The order of St. Luke 
deviates here from that of the other two Evangelists. He relates 
the imprisonment of John in its proper place (iii. 19), and the 
perplexed inquiry of Herod later (ix. 7); but we are not entitled 
to infer that he did not employ the same source, for the change is 
an obvious improvement that would suggest itself to anyone 
desirous to relate the history in chronological order. And we 
may even conjecture that it was in consequence of Luke’s thus 
departing from the order of his archetype that he has come to 
omit altogether the direct narrative of the beheading of John. 

The example I have cited is not an isolated one. Our attention, 
indeed, is caught by a few cases in which an incident is differently 
placed by different Evangelists, but the rule is uniformity of order; 
and in particular Mark and Luke are in very close agreement. 
Of course as to a few leading events, the arrangement would 
admit of no choice. All narratives would begin with the story of 
our Lord’s Birth, would go on to tell of His Baptism, and would 
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finish with His Passion and Resurrection. But there is a host of 
incidents, the order of arranging which is dictated by no internal 
necessity. If these had been preserved separately by oral tra- 
dition, the chances are enormous that different persons weaving 
them into a connected narrative would arrange them differently ; 
for the stories themselves but rarely contain notes of time, such 
as would direct the order of placing them. I feel bound, there- 
fore, to conclude that the likeness between the Gospels is not suf- 
ficiently explained by their common basis, the oral narrative of the 
Apostles; and that they must have copied, either one from the 
other—the later from the earlier—or else all from some other 
document earlier than any, Reuss* has divided the Evangelic 
narrative into 124 sections, of which 47 are common to all three 
Synoptics;, and I believe that in these common sections we have, 
represented approximately, a primary document used by all three 
Evangelists. JI say approximately, for of course we cannot assume 
without careful examination that some of these sections may not 
have come in from a different source, or that some sections which 
we now find only in two Evangelists, or even only in one, may not 
have belonged to the common basis. 

On the other hand, a study of the order of narration gives the 
death-blow to Schleiermacher’s theory that the ‘Logia’ of St. 
Matthew consisted of a collection of our Lord’s discourses. It is 
not only that the words of Papias, as I have contended, give us 
no authority for believing in the existence of this ‘Spruchsamm- 
lung,’ which so many critics assume as undoubted fact; but 
critical comparison of the Gospels gives us reason to assert the 
negative, and say that no such collection of discourses existed. 
If the Evangelists took their report of our Lord’s sayings from a 
previously existing document, they would have been likely in their 
arrangement to follow the order of that document; but if the 
sayings were separately preserved by the memory of the hearers, 
two independent arrangers would probably dispose them in diffe- 
rent order. Now, the sections common to the three Synoptics 
contain some discourses of our Lord, and, as a rule, these follow 
the same order in all; but besides these Matthew and Luke report 
a et ee eee 

_™ Professor at Strassburg. The division is given, p. 17 of the introduc- 
tion to his Histoire Hvangéligue, which forms part of his French transla- 
tion of the Bible, with commentary. I have found this introduction very 


instructive, and it would have been more so if Reuss had cleared his mind 
of the cobwebs that have been spun about the fragments of Papias, 
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many other of His sayings, and in the case of these last there is 
no agreement between the order of the two Evangelists. Take, 
for example, the Sermon on the Mount, which seems to offer the 
best chance of complete agreement, there being a corresponding 
discourse in St. Luke. But the result is, that of the 107 verses in 
the Sermon on the Mount only 27 appear in the corresponding dis- 
course in Luke vi. Twelve more of these verses are found in the 
t1th chapter, 14 in the 12th, 3 in the 13th, 1 in the 14th, 3 in the 
16th, and 47 are omitted altogether. The same dislocation is 
found if we compare any other of the discourses in St. Matthew 
with St. Luke. And if we further take into account how many 
parables and other sayings of our Lord there are in each of these 
two Gospels, which are not found in the other, and yet which no 
one who found them in a document he was using would be likely 
to omit, we can assert, with as much confidence as we can assert 
anything on critical grounds alone, and in the absence of external 
evidence, that Matthew and Luke did not draw from any docu- 
mentary record containing only our Lord’s discourses, but that 
the sayings they have in common must have reached them as 
independent fragments of an oral tradition. 

What I have said gives me occasion to remark that theories as 
to one of the Synoptics having copied another seem to me deserv- 
ing consideration, only if we confine them to the relations of Mark 
to the other two, for Matthew and Luke show every sign of being 
quite independent of each other.* When we compare the accounts 
which they give of our Lord’s birth, we find them proceed on such 
different lines as to suggest that they have been supplied by inde- 
pendent authorities. The two accounts agree in the main facts 
that our Lord was miraculously conceived of the Virgin Mary, who 
was espoused to a man named Joseph, of the lineage of David ; 
that the birth took place at Bethlehem, and that the family after- 
wards resided at Nazareth. But the two Gospels give different 
genealogies to connect Joseph with David, and with respect to 
further details those which the one gives are absent from the 
other. In the one we have successive revelations to Joseph, the 
visit of the Magi, the slaughter of the Innocents, the flight into 
Egypt. In the other the annunciation to Mary, the visit to Eliza- 
beth, the taxing, the visit of the shepherds, the presentation in 








* Tf this be so, no great interval of time can have separated their publi- 
cations ; otherwise the later could scarcely fail to have become acquainted 


with the work of the earlier. 
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the temple, and the testimony of Simeon and Anna. As we pro- 
ceed further in our comparison of the two Gospels, we continue to 
find a number of things in each which are not recorded in the 
other; and it is not easy to see why, if one were using the other 
as an authority, he should omit so many things well suited to his 
purpose. When, therefore, we have to explain the agreements of 
these two Evangelists, the hypothesis that one borrowed directly 
from the other is so immensely less probable than the hypothesis 
that both writers drew from a common source, that the former 
hypothesis may safely be left out of consideration. 

The hypothesis that the later of the Synoptics borrowed from 
the earlier may evidently be maintained, and has actually been 
maintained in six different forms, according as they are supposed 
to have written in the orders: Matthew, Mark, Luke; Matthew, 
Luke, Mark; Mark, Matthew, Luke; Mark, Luke, Matthew; 
Luke, Matthew, Mark; Luke, Mark, Matthew. You will find in 
Meyer’s Commentary (or, perhaps, more conveniently in that of 
Alford, who has copied Meyer’s list) the names of the advocates 
of each of these arrangements. However, if we regard it as 
established that Matthew and Luke were independent, it is only 
with regard to the relations of these two to Mark that the hypo- 
thesis that one Evangelist used the work of another need come 
under consideration. Some maintain that Mark’s Gospel was the 
earliest, and that Matthew and Luke independently incorporatea 
portions of his narrative with additions of their own: others be- 
lieve that Mark wrote latest, and that he combined and abridged 
the two earlier narratives.* To this question I mean to return. 

The theory that one Evangelist copied the work of another is 
sometimes modified by the supposition that the Gospel copied was 
not one of those we read now, but the supposed original Matthew 





* This controversy illustrates a source of difficulty in these critical 
inquiries, viz.: that there is scarcely anything which may not be taken up 
by one or other of two handles, it constantly happening that the same facts 
are appealed to by critics who draw from them quite opposite conclusions. 
For example, certain miracles recorded by St. Mark (i. 32) are related to 
have been performed ‘at even when the sun did set’ (dpias yevoudvns 8re 
Zuoev 6 Aus). Here St. Matthew (viii. 16) has ‘at even’ (dias yevo- 
mévns) ; St. Luke iv. 40, ‘ when the sun was setting’ (Sdvoyros Tod HAlov). 
One critic argues that this comparison clearly shows Mark to be the earliest, 
his two successors having each omitted part of his fuller statement. Another 
critic pronounces this to be a clear case of ‘conflation,’ the latest writer evi- 
dently being Mark, who carefully combined in his narrative everything that 
he found in the earlier sources. 
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or original Mark, from which it is imagined that our existing Gos- 
pels were developed. I count this as but a form of the solution 
which will next come under consideration, viz. that the Evangelists 
used common documents. To give to one of these documents the 
question-begging name of ‘ original Matthew,’ &c., is to overload 
the hypothesis with an assumption which it is impossible to verify. 
Such a name implies not only that the compiler of that which we 
now call St. Matthew’s Gospel used previous documents, but that 
he used some one document in a pre-eminent degree, taking it as 
the basis of his work; and further, that the name of the compiler 
of the present document was not Matthew, and that this was the 
name of the author of the basis-document. It is unscientific so to 
encumber with details;the solution of a problem which, in its 
simplest form, presents quite enough of difficulty. Accumulation 
of unverifiable details is a manifest note of spuriousness. We 
should, for instance, be thankful to anyone who could tell us in 
what year Papias or Justin Martyr was born; but if our informant 
went on to tell us the day of the month and hour of the day, we 
should know at once that we had to do with romance, not with 
history. Quite in like manner we feel safe in rejecting such a 
history as Scholten has given of the origin of St. Mark’s Gospel. 
He tells how, from the proto-Marcus combined with the collection 
of speeches contained in the proto-Matthzus, there resulted the 
deutero-Matthzus ; how this was in time improved into a trito- 
Mattheus, and, finally, this employed by a new editor of the 
proto-Marcus to manufacture by its means the deutero-Marcus 
which we have now. A story so circumstantial and so baseless 
has no interest for the historical inquirer. 

The advocates of the documentary hypothesis have also been apt 
to encumber their theories: with details which pass out of the 
province of history into that of romance, as they undertake to 
number and name the different documents which have been used 
in the composition of the Gospels. Anyone who assumes that 
our Evangelists used a common document has first to settle the 
question, In what language are we to suppose that document to 
have been written : Greek or Hebrew ? where, of course, the latter 
word means not the classical Hebrew of the Old Testament, but 
the modern type of the language, Aramaic, to which the name 
Hebrew is given in the New Testament, and which we know was 
extensively used in Palestine in our Lord’s time. It was employed 
for literary purposes: Josephus, for instance, tells us in his preface 
that his work on the Jewish wars had been originally written in 
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that language. It is intrinsically probable that the Hebrew- 
speaking Christians of Palestine should have a Gospel in their 
language, and we actually hear of Hebrew Gospels claiming great 
antiquity. It is therefore no great stretch of assumption to 
suppose that a Hebrew Gospel was the first to be written, and that 
this was made use of by the writers of Greek Gospels. 

The hypothesis of a Hebrew original at once accounts for a 
number of verbal differences between corresponding passages in 
different Gospels. How easy it is for the process of translation to 
introduce variations not to be found in the original may be 

abundantly illustrated from the Authorized Version,* the trans- 
lators of which declare in their preface that they deliberately 
adopted the principle of not thinking themselves bound always to 
translate the same Greek word by the same English. For example, 
there is considerable verbal difference between the two following 
texts: ‘John had his raiment of camel’s hair, and a leathern 
girdle about his loins, and his meat was locusts and wild honey’ 
(Matt. iii. 4); ‘John was clothed with camel’s hair, and with a 
girdle of a skin about his loins, and he did eat locusts and wild 
honey’ (Marki. 6). Yet the sense is so precisely the same that the 
variations would be completely accounted for, if we suppose the two 
to be independent translations of the same original in another 
language. We know for certain that the most important differ- 
ence between the two texts can be thus accounted for; the ‘girdle 
of a skin’ in one Evangelist and the ‘leathern girdle’ of the other 
being both translations of the same Greek words, (évnv Seppartyny. 
It is, then, a very tempting conjecture that the further differences, 
‘had his raiment of camel’s hair,’ ‘was clothed with camel’s 
hair;’ ‘his meat was locusts and wild honey,’ ‘he did eat locusts 
and wild honey ’—differences which exist in the Greek as well as 
in our version—might be explained by regarding the two Greek 
accounts as translations from a common Aramaic original. This 
supposition evidently gives a satisfactory explanation of all varia- 
tions between the Gospels which are confined to words and do 
not affect the sense. Some ingenious critics have gone further, 
and tried to show how some of the variations which do affect the 
sense might have arisen in the process of translation from an 
Aramaic original. But I do not feel confidence enough in any of 
these explanations to think it worth while to report them to you. 
Even when the sense is unaffected, the idea may be pushed 





* See note, p. 106. 
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too far, and we may easily mistake for translational variations what 
are really editorial corrections. For example, in Matthew (ix. 12) 
and Mark (ii. 17) we read, ‘ They that are strong (of icxtovres) have 
no need of a physician;’ in Luke (v. 31) it is ‘they that are well’ 
(of bytatvovres). Now Matthew and Luke may have independently 
translated the same Aramaic word by different Greek ones; but 
it is also a possible supposition that, having Matthew’s or Mark’s 
Greek before him, but knowing that our Lord had not spoken in 
Greek, Luke purposely altered the popular phrase of icxdvovres into 
the more correct word to denote health, sy:atvovres.* Again, Dr. 
Abbottt has remarked that St. Mark uses several words which 
we know, from the grammarian Phrynichus, were tegarded as 
vulgarisms by those who aimed at elegance of Attic style, and 
which are not found in the corresponding places of St. Luke. 
Such are éoxdrws &e (v. 23), edoxtuov (xv. 43), KoAAuBiorat (xi. 15), 
kopdotov (v. 41), KpdBBaros (ii. 4), povdp0arpos (ix. 47), dpxi(w (v. 7), 
pdmona (xiv. 65), pagis (x. 25). I had suggested that possibly 
St. Luke designedly altered phrases which he found in a Greek 
original intended for a circle of readers the majority of whom 
were not Greek by birth, and who habitually spoke the Greek 
language with less purity than those for whom his Gospel was 
composed. But it has been since pointed out to me that St. 
Luke himself uses some of these words in the Acts (v. 15, ix. 23, 
Xili. 50, xvii. 12, xix. 13), and I am now inclined to theorize little 
as to the motive for such small variations. 





* Similarly, Luke v. 18 has mapaAcAvuévos, not mapaduricds (Mark ii. 
3)5 taoOa (vi. 19), not Siacd (ev (Matt. xiv. 36); rpfijua Beadvys (xviil. 25), 
not rprrnua pupidos (Matt. xix. 24), or tpuuarrd papldos (Mark x. 25). 
Many more instances of the kind will be found in Dr. Hobart’s interesting 
book on The Medical Language of St, Luke. In this work the Church 
tradition that the author of the Third Gospel and of the Acts of the Apostles 
was the same person (viz. he who is described [Col. iv. 14] as Luke, 
the beloved physician) is confirmed by a comparison of the language of 
these books with that of Greek medical treatises. The result is to show 
that a common feature of the Third Gospel and the Acts is the use of 
technical medical terms, which in the New Testament are either peculiar 
to St. Luke, or at least are used by him far more frequently than by any 
other of the writers. Dr. Hobart sometimes pushes his argument too far, 
forgetting that medical writers must employ ordinary as well as_ technica} 
language, and therefore that every word frequently found in medical books 
cannot fairly be claimed as a term in which medical writers can be supposed 
to have an exclusive property. But when every doubtful instance has been 
struck out of Dr. Hobart’s lists, enough remain to establish completely 
what he desires to prove. An 

t See article ‘Gospels,’ Encyclopedia Britannica, gth edition. 
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However this may be, the hypothesis of an Aramaic original 
does not suffice to explain all the phenomena. For there are very 
many passages where the Evangelists agree in the use of Greek 
words, which it is not likely could have been hit on independently 
by different translators. Ifsuch cases are to be explained by the 
use of a common original, that original must have been in the 
Greek language. On the émotows of the Lord’s Prayer, though the 
word plainly belongs to the class of which I speak, I do not lay 
stress, because we can well believe that a liturgical use of that 
Prayer in Greek had become common before our Gospels were 
written; and such a use would affect the language of trans- 
lators. Nor again can I lay stress on a very striking and oft- 
cited specimen: Matt. xxi. 44, 5 weody ém) roy AlBoy rodTov 
cuvOracbhoetat, ep’ bv 8 dv méon, Aucuhoer abtév. We have the very 
same words in St. Luke xx. 18, with only the exception of éxeivoy 
Aleoy for Algov rodrov. Itis certainly not likely that two independent 
translators from the Aramaic should hit on identical expressions. 
But though the words I have read are found in the text of St. 
Matthew, as given by an overwhelming majority of Greek Mss., 
including all the oldest; yet there is a minority, insignificant in 
numbers, no doubt, but sufficient to establish the fact that a text 
from which these words were wanting early obtained some circu- 
lation. And then we must admit it to be possible that the shorter 
reading represents the original text of St. Matthew; and the 
longer, one which a very early transcriber had filled up by an 
addition from St. Luke. We have no need to insist on any doubt- 
ful cases, the instances of the use of common words being so 
numerous. And in order to feel the force of the argument you 
need only put in parallel columns the corresponding passages in 
the different Evangelists: say, of the parable of the Sower or of 
the answer to the question about fasting (Mark ii. 18-22; Matt. 
ix. 14-17; Luke v. 33-39), when you will find such a continuous 
use of common words as to forbid the idea that we have before us 
independent translations from another language,* 

The use of a common Greek original is further established by a 
study of the form of the Old Testament quotations in the Gospels. 
Several such quotations are peculiar to St. Matthew, and are 





* See also p. 106. Other examples of common words are—davdyaoy 
(Mark xiv. 15; Luke xxii. 12); dvoxnddws (Matt. xix. 23; Mark x. 23; 
Luke xviii. 24); karékAace (Mark vi. 41; Luke ix. 16); xodoBovy (Matt. 
xxiv. 22; Mark xiii. 20); mreptyiov (Matt. iv. 5; Luke iv. 9); diaBAdhers 
(Matt. vii. 5; Luke vi. 42). 
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introduced by him with the formula ‘that it might be fulfilled.’ 
In these cases the ordinary rule is, that the Evangelist does not 
take the quotation from the Lxx., but translates directly from the 
Hebrew. It is otherwise in the case of quotations which Matthew 
has in common with other Evangelists. Asa rule they are taken 
from the LXxX., and when they deviate from our text of the 
LXX. all agree in the deviation. For example, all three quote 
Malachi’s prophecy in the form—ido4, arooréaaw roy &yyeady ov mpd 
mpogémov cov, ds karackevacer Thy 63dv cov (Matt. xi. 10; Mark i. 2; 
Luke vii. 27). Here the LXx. have idov, éfamocréAdw Tr. &. B., Kad 
emBrdperat 6ddv mpd mpoodmov wov. Similarly, Matt. xv. 8, 9, is in 
verbal agreement with Mark vii. 6, 7, but the quotation is con- 
siderably different from the Lxx. In Matt. iv. 10 ; Luke iv. 8, 
both Evangelists have ‘Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God,’ 
while the LXx. have ‘ Thou shalt fear,’ 

The result is, that if an Aramaic original document is assumed 
in order to account for the verbal variations of the Gospels, a Greek 
original (whether a translation of that Aramaic or otherwise) is 
found to be equally necessary in order to explain their verbal 
coincidences. 

Again, there are verbal coincidences between St. Matthew and 
St. Luke in their account of our Lord’s temptation and other 
stories not found in St. Mark. If we account for Mark’s omission 
by the solution that these stories were not contained in the docu- 
ment used by all three Evangelists, we are tempted to imagine a 
second document used by Matthew and Luke. Thus in hypo- 
theses of this nature documents have a tendency to multiply. 
Eichhorn,* for example, having put forward in 1794 the idea of an 
Aramaic original from different recensions of which the different 
Gospels had sprung, Marsht pointed out the necessity of a Greek 
original also; and he constructed an elaborate history, how, out 
of ten different documents, which he distinguished by different 
Hebrew, Greek, and Roman letters, the Synoptic Gospels severally 
took their origin. Eichhorn then, in the second edition of his 
Introduction, adopted Marsh’s theory as to its general outline, 





* Eichhorn (1752-1827), Professor at Jena and afterwards at Gottingen, 
published his Jntroduction to the New Testament in successive volumes, 
first edition, 1804-1812; second edition, 1820-1827. : , 

+ Herbert Marsh (1758-1839), Bishop of Peterborough in 1819, having 
himself studied in Germany, did much to introduce into England a know- 
ledge of German theological speculation. The theory referred to in the 
text was put forward in 1803 in an Appendix to his translation of Michaelis’s 
Introduction to the New Testament. 
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but added to the number of assumed documents, and otherwise 
complicated the history. It is not wonderful that these theories 
found little acceptance with subsequent scholars, who have not 
been able to believe in so complicated a history, resting on no 
external evidence, and obtained solely by the inventor’s power of 
critical divination. Nor, indeed, is there much to attract in a 
theory which almost assumes that in the production of their 
Gospels, Matthew, Mark, and Luke used no other instrument of 
composition than paste and scissors. 

It may further be remarked that as the number of documents is 
increased, the documentary theory ceases to differ much from 
that which makes a common oral tradition the basis of the Gospel 
narratives. On the latter hypothesis nothing forbids us to sup- 
pose that each story when orally delivered may have been 
separately written down by the hearers, so that the hypothesis 
is practically equivalent to one which assumes as the basis a 
large number of independent documents. 

I certainly have not courage to follow out the documentary 
hypothesis into details; but one is strongly tempted to examine 
whether it does not at least afford the best account of the matter 
common to the three Synoptics. If you wish to pursue this study 
you now can do so luxuriously by means of Mr. Rushbrooke’s 
Synopticon, published by Macmillanin 1880. The corresponding 
passages are printed in parallel columns, matter common to the 
three Synoptics being printed in red, and that common to each 
two being also distinguished by differences of type. Mr. Rush- 
brooke’s work was undertaken at the suggestion of Dr. Edwin 
Abbott, whose article ‘Gospels’ in the Zzcyclopedia Britannica 
contains a summary of results thus obtained. Dr. Abbott gives 
in detail the contents of what he calls the ‘ triple tradition ’—that 
is to say, the matter common to the three Synoptics; then of the 
three double traditions—that is to say, the matter common to each 
pair; and, lastly, the addition which each separately has made to 
the common tradition. Dr. Abbott has accompanied his analysis 
with many acute remarks, but there are some considerations 
which it seems to me he has not sufficiently attended to, and 
which ought to be kept in mind by way of caution by anyone 
who uses his work. 

In the first place, it is obvious that the phrases ‘triple tradition,’ 
‘twofold tradition,’ express phenomena as they appear to us, not 
things as they are in themselves. You would feel that a man 
knew very little of astronomy if he spoke of the full moon, and the 
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half moon, and the new moon, in such a way as to lead one to 
think that he took these for three distinct heavenly bodies, and not 
for the same body differently illuminated. Now, considering that 
the triple tradition becomes a double tradition every time that one 
of the three writers who transmit it chooses to leave out a word or 
a sentence, we are bound in our study of the subject constantly 
to bear in mind the possibility that the triple and the double, and 
perhaps even the single tradition, may be only the same thing 
differently illuminated. 

The business of science is to interpret phenomena: to deduce 
from the appearances the facts that underlie them. The work, 
no doubt, must begin by an accurate study of the phenomena, but 
it must not stop there. When the painter Northcote was asked 
with what he mixed his colours, he answered: ‘ With brains.’ 
The deduction of the original tradition from the existing narratives 
must be done by brains; it cannot be done merely by blue and 
red pencils. The present is not the only case in which it has 
been attempted to restore a lost document by means of the use 
made of it by three independent writers.* But was ever critic 
unintelligent enough to imagine ‘that such a restoration could be 
effected by the mechanical process of taking out the words com- 
mon to the three more recent writers? Surely a careful study of 
the things in which two of the witnesses agree is essential to the 
investigation ; for in such a case it appears, at first sight, a more 
probable explanation that the third witness here, for some reason, 
did not care to copy the common document, than that the other 
two here both deserted it and agreed in drawing their informa- 
tion from a new common source. Moreover, it ought also to 
be examined whether for the purposes of the investigation the 
three witnesses are allo equal value, or whether one does not 
show signs of having adhered closer to his original than the 
others. For in the latter case a probable claim to belong to the 
common original might be made on behalf of things reported by 
that witness, though no* confirmed by the other two.t 





* I refer in particular to the attempt made by Lipsius in his Quedlen- 
hritik des Epiphanios to restore a common document used by three 
writers on heresy—Epiphanius, Philaster, and pseudo-Tertullian, 

+ Thus there is a general agreement among critics that St. Mark 
adhered to the common document more closely than the other two 
Evangelists, and some have even supposed that his Gospel exactly was the 
common document. I do not believe that it was, but I believe that it re- 
presents it infinitely more closely than does Dr, Abbott’s ‘triple tradition,’ 
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Now, Dr. Abbott dispenses too summarily with all this brain- 
work. Having crossed out of his New Testament all the words 
that are not common to the three Synoptics, he forthwith accepts 
the residuum as the ‘ original tradition upon which the Synoptic 
Gospels are based,’ or at least as representing that tradition as 
nearly as we can now approach to it; and in his work the name 
‘triple tradition’ is constantly used so as to convey the idea of 
‘original tradition.’* 

Thus the triple tradition is said to verify itself, because the 
sayings of Jesus as they appear in it answer to Justin Martyr’s 
description of being ‘short, pithy, and abrupt.’ But how could 
they be otherwise? If the most diffuse orator in the kingdom 
were treated in the same way, and only those portions of his 
speeches recognized as genuine, of which three distinct hearers 
gave a report in identical words, the fragments that survived 
such a test would assuredly be Bpaxets ra odtyrouor, Short, and 
very much cut up.+ But Dr. Abbott commits a far more serious 
mistake, in the tacit assumption he makes in proposing to search 
for ‘Zhe original tradition upon which the Synoptic Gospels are 
based.’ Admit that the Synoptic Evangelists used a common 
document, and we are yet not entitled to assume without exami- 
nation that this contained a complete Gospel, or that it was more 
than one of the materials they employed. Dr. Abbott treats the 
triple tradition as if it were not only the original Gospel, but 
represented it in so complete a form that its omissions might be 
used to discredit later additions to the story. Thus the ‘ triple 
—— ee ee eee 


* Since the first edition of this lecture was printed, Dr. Abbott, in 
conjunction with Mr, Rushbrooke, has published what he calls Zhe 
Common Tradition of the Synoptic Gospels ; and he promises to follow it 
up with another volume containing the ‘Double Tradition,’ that is to say, 
the portions of the Synoptic narrative common to two Evangelists. This 
rending the evidence in two seems to me as sensible a proceeding as if a 
printseller were to cut his stereoscopic slides in two and sell them separately. 
The double traditions are an essential part of the evidence by which the 
common original is to be recovered. It must be remembered also that, 
_ even if it be granted that the ‘triple tradition’ and the three ‘double 
“\. traditions’ represent four different documents, one at least of the ‘ double 

‘traditions’ stands on a level with the ‘triple tradition’ as respects claims 

‘yantiquity. A document antecedent to the two earliest of our Synoptics 
mt be antecedent to all three. 
Here is the narrative of two miracles, as given in the ‘triple tradition: ’ 
(I) . . . to the mountain . . walking on the sea . . it is I, be 
not afraid. 
dy4fe came into the house . . not dead but sleepeth, and the 
(2) F : peth, and they 
mocked him, , , Having taken her by the hand. , arise. 
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tradition’ does not contain the story of our Lord’s Resurrection, 
and (if we do not take account of acts of healing) of all the 
miracles ascribed to Him it relates only six.* 

It is certainly worth considering, if we could find the ‘ original 
Gospel,’ what would be its value as compared with those we 
have. Suppose, for instance, we could recover one of those 
earlier Gospels which Luke mentions in his preface, that would 
certainly be entitled to be called an ‘original Gospel.’ It was 
probably defective rather than erroneous; and we may certainly 
believe that all that was not erroneous has been embodied by 
St. Luke in his work, so that by a simple process of erasure, if 
we only knew how to perform it, we might recover all that was 
valuable in the ‘ original Gospel.’ But would that be an improve- 
ment on St. Luke? The Primitive Church did not think so, 
which allowed the earlier work to drop into oblivion. But could 
it now be restored, the whirligig of time would bring in its 
revenges. In the eyes of modern critics every one of its omis- 
sions would be a merit. ‘It only relates six miracles.’ ‘Whata 
prize!’ ‘It does not tell the story of the Resurrection.’ ‘Why, 
it is a perfect treasure !’ 

There is one remark, obvious enough when it is made, but of 
which it is quite necessary for you to take notice, viz. that ‘triple 
tradition’ does not mean ‘triply attested tradition,’ but singly 
attested tradition. If you compare the history of the early 
Church, as told by three modern historians, you will find several 
places where they relate a story in nearly identical words. In 
such a case an intelligent critic would recognize at once that we 
had, not a story attested by three independent authorities, but 
one resting on the credit of a single primary authority, coming 
through different channels. When we come further down in the 
history, and Eusebius is no longer the unique source of infor- 








* This limitation of number, combined with the casting out of many of 
the details, facilitates much the application of the methods of Paulus (see 
p- 9); and the curious reader will find in the Appendix to Dr. Abbott’s 
Through Nature to Christ how all six may be explained as being cases 
where either the spectators of the supposed miracle imagined occurrences 
to be supernatural, which in truth were not so, or else where the language 
used by the reporters of the event was misunderstood. The fact is that it 
is essential to the success of a scientific inquiry that the inquirer shall 
have a single mind. One who attempts to recover the earliest form in 
which the Gospel History circulated must not allow himself to be con- 
sciously or unconsciously influenced by the consideration whether the 
evidence for the miraculous incidents of our Lord’s life will be strengthened 
or weakened by this investigation. 
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mation, exactly as authorities become numerous, verbal agree- 
ment between the histories ceases, and our ‘triple tradition’ 
comes to an end. Thus, instead of its being true that the 
‘triple tradition’ is the most numerously attested portion of the 
Gospel narrative, we may conclude that this is just the part 
for which we have a single primary authority. For example, 
the triplicity of our tradition fails us when we come to the 
history of the Passion and Resurrection. Compare the story 
of the Crucifixion, as told by St. Luke, with that told by 
St. Matthew and St. Mark, and we find the two accounts com- 
pletely independent, having scarcely anything in common except 
what results necessarily from the fact that both are histories of 
the same event. St. John’s account again is considerably diffe- 
rent from either. But the cause of this variety is simply that we 
have the testimony of independent witnesses. When the first 
Christian converts desired to hear the story of their Master’s life 
there would be no difficulty in finding many who could tell them 
of the Passion and the Resurrection. Everyone who had lived 
through that eventful week, in which the triumph of Palm Sunday 
was so rapidly exchanged for the despair of Good Friday, and 
that, again, for the abiding joy of Easter Sunday, would have all 
the events indelibly burned on his memory. In comparison with 
these events, those of the Galilean ministry would retire into the 
far back distance of things that had occurred years ago; and 
there would be more than the ordinary difficulty we all experience, 
when we unexpectedly lose one whom we love, of recalling words 
which we should have taken pains to treasure in our memory, 
could we have foreseen we should hear no such words again. I 
have often thought that the direction to the Apostles to return to 
Galilee for the interval between the Resurrection and the gift of 
the Holy Ghost was given in order to provide them with a season 
for retirement and recollection, such as they could not have again 
after they had become the rulers of the newly-formed Church. 
When we return to the place where we last conversed with a 
departed friend, as we walk over the ground we trod together, 
the words he then spoke rise spontaneously to the mind; and 
nothing forbids us to believe that the Holy Spirit, whose work it 
was to bring to the disciples’ memory the things that Jesus had 
said, employed the ordinary laws which govern the suggestion of 
human thoughts. Yet so difficult is it, as I have already observed, 
to remember with accuracy words spoken at some distance of 
time, that there would be nothing surprising if the story of the 
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Galilean ministry mainly depended on a single witness, whose 
recollections were so much the fullest and most accurate that they 
were accepted and adopted by all. 

It seems to me that if it be admitted that the ‘triple tradition’ 
rests on the testimony of a single witness, we can go very near 
determining who that witness was. Take the very commence- 
ment of this ‘triple tradition.’ The whole of the first chapter of 
St. Mark is occupied with a detailed account of the doings of one 
day of our Lord’s ministry. It was the Sabbath which imme- 
diately followed the call of Simon and Andrew, John and James. 
We are told of our Lord’s teaching in the Synagogue, of the 
healing of the demoniac there, of the entry of the Saviour into 
Simon’s house, the healing of his wife’s mother, and then in the 
evening, when the close of the Sabbath permitted the moving of 
the sick, the crowd of people about the door seeking to be healed 
of their diseases. In whose recollections is it likely that that 
one day would stand out in such prominence? Surely, we may 
reasonably conjecture that the narrator must have been one of 
those four to whom the call to follow Jesus had made that day a 
crisis or turning-point in their lives. The narrator could not well 
have been John, whose authorship is claimed for a different story ; 
nor could it have been Andrew, who was not present at some 
other scenes depicted in this ‘triple tradition,’ such as the Trans- 
figuration and the healing of Jairus’s daughter. There remain 
then but Peter and James the son of Zebedee ; and it is again the 
history of the Transfiguration which determines our choice in 
favour of Peter; for to whom else is it likely that we can owe our 
knowledge of the words he caught himself saying as he was 
roused from his heavy sleep, though unable, when fully awake, 
to explain what he had meant by them? It seems to me then 
that we are quite entitled to substitute, for the phrase ‘triple 
tradition,’ ‘ Petrine tradition ;’ and to assert that a portion, if not 
the whole of the matter common to the three Synoptics, is based 
on what Peter was able to state of his recollections of our Lord’s 
Galilean ministry. Although I have given reasons for thinking 
that these recollections had been arranged into a continuous 
narrative before the time of the composition of the Synoptics, 
we are not bound to believe that this had been done by Peter 
himself. These recollections would naturally have been made 
use of by some of those who, as St. Luke tells us, had before 
him attempted to arrange an orderly narrative of the Saviour’s 
life; and when St. Luke entered on the same work, with more 
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abundant materials and more certain knowledge, he might still 
have followed the order of his predecessors as regards the truly 
Apostolic traditions which they did record. 

Thus are we led, by internal evidence solely, to what Papias 
stated had been communicated to him as a tradition, viz. that 
Mark in his Gospel recorded things related by Peter; but we 
must add, not Mark alone, but Luke and Matthew also—only we 
may readily grant that it is Mark who tells the stories with such 
graphic fulness of detail as to give us most nearly the very words 
of the eyewitness. To this Renan bears testimony. He says 
(p. xxxix.): ‘ Mark is full of minute observations, which, without 
any doubt, come from an eyewitness. Nothing forbids us to think 
that this eyewitness, who evidently had followed Jesus, who had 
loved Him, and looked on Him very close at hand, and who had 
preserved a lively image of Him, was the Apostle Peter himself, 
as Papias would have us believe.’ 

If you will take the trouble to compare any of the stories re- 
corded by St. Mark with the corresponding passages in the other 
Evangelists, you will be pretty sure to find some example of these 
autoptic touches. Read, for instance, the history of the miracle 
performed on the return from the mount of Transfiguration (ix. 14), 
and you will find the story told from the point of view of one of 
the little company who descended with our Lord. We are told 
of the conversation our Lord held with them on the way down. 
Next we are told how, when they caught sight of the other 
disciples, they saw them surrounded by a multitude, and scribes 
questioning with them; and how when our Lord became visible 
there was a rush of the crowd running to Him. It is then Mark 
alone who records the conversation between our Lord and the 
parent ofthe demoniac child; who tells the father’s half-despair- 
ing appeal: ‘If thou canst do anything;’ and then, when our Lord 
has said that all things are possible to him that believeth, the 
parent’s agonizing cry: ‘Lord, I believe, help thou mine un- 
belief;” and then, as the child’s convulsive struggles drew new 
crowds running, the performance of the miracle. 

This one narrative would suffice to banish the idea, taken up 
by some hasty readers, that Mark was a mere copyist and 
abridger—an ‘idea indeed countenanced by St. Augustine, who 
says of Mark, ‘Mattheum secutus tanquam pedissequus et 
breviator’ (De consens. Evangg.1.4). But the relation between 
the two Gospels becomes manifest if we compare that part of each 
in which they are in the closest agreement, namely, the history 
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of the Passion. Thus the whole of Mark xv. is to be found in 
Matt. xxvii., and almost in identical words, but there are several 
passages in St. Matthew not to be found in St. Mark; and on 
examination I find no other explanation admissible than that 
St. Matthew copied the narrative as we find it now in St. Mark, 
interpolating in it different passages founded on knowledge 
derived from some other source. Thus the first two verses of 
Matt. xxvii. agree with the commencement of Mark xyv., but in 
vv. 3-10 Matthew tells a story not found in St. Mark, viz. that 
of the repentance and suicide of Judas Iscariot. In v, 11 Matthew 
resumes Mark’s narrative at the point where he left it off, and 
continues it to v. 19, in which he interpolates the story of the 
dream of Pilate’s wife. Then Mark’s narrative is resumed till 
v. 24, where we are told of Pilate’s washing his hands before the 
multitude. And the features here indicated characterize the 
structure of the entire chapter. I cannot believe that an abridger 
of Matthew’s narrative could have marked for omission all the 
interesting particulars which Mark has not included in his story ; 
and therefore I cannot resist the conviction that the First Gospel 
is the enlargement, and not the second the abridgment. 

On the other hand, the things told by St. Mark, and not 
found in St. Matthew are only details such as we might natu- 
rally expect to find in a narrative told by an eyewitness, but 
which one who repeats the story might easily neglect to reproduce. 
Thus, itis Mark who tells that when children were brought to our 
Lord, He took them up in His arms and blessed them (ix. 36, 
x. 16). It is Mark who, in telling of the feeding of the multitude 
(vi. 39), depicts the companies showing as garden-beds (mpacial 
mpagtat) on the ‘green grass.’ It is Mark who tells of the'little 
boats which accompanied the vessei in which, during the storm, 
our Lord lay asleep on the pillow; Mark again who tells of the 
look of love which our Lord cast on the young man (x. 17) who 
asked what he should do to inherit eternal life ; and again of His 
look of anger on the hypocrites who watched Him (iii.5). Ihave 
already referred to Mark’s record of different Aramaic words used 
by our Lord. He gives us also several proper names—the name 
of the father of Levi the publican, the name and father’s name 
of the blind man healed at Jericho, and the names of the sons 
of Simon of Cyrene. Baur struggled hard to maintain that 
all these details were but arbitrary additions of a later writer, 
who having a pretty turn for invention and an eye for pictorial 
details, used his gifts in ornamenting the simple narrative of 
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the primitive Gospel. But subsequent criticism has generally 
acknowledged the view to be truer which recognizes in these 
details particulars which had fastened themselves on the memory 
of an eyewitness. And I cannot read the early chapters of St. 
Mark without the conviction that here we have the narrative, not 
only in its fuller but in its older form. Observe how carefully the 
name Peter is withheld from that Apostle until the time when it 
was conferred by our Lord: in the opening chapters he is only 
called Simon. Again, Mark alone tells of the alarm into which 
our Lord’s family was cast by His assuming the office of a 
public teacher: how they thought He was out of His mind, and 
wished to put Him under restraint. Again, on comparing Mark’s 
phrase, vi. 3: ‘the carpenter, the son of Mary,’ with Matthew’s 
in the parallel passage, xiii. 55: ‘the carpenter’s son,’ I 
am disposed to accept the former as the older form. When 
Jesus first came forward, He would probably be known in His 
own city as the carpenter; and if, as seems likely, Joseph was 
dead at the time, as the son of Mary. But after our Lord 
devoted Himself to the work of public teaching, and ceased to 
labour at His trade, He would be known as the carpenter’s son. 
Justin Martyr shows his knowledge of both Gospels by his use of 
both titles. On the whole, internal evidence gives ample confit- 
mation to the tradition that Mark’s Gospel took its origin in a 
request, made by those who desired to have a permanent record 
of the things Peter had said, that Peter’s trusted companion 
should furnish them with such a record.* 

Does it follow, then, that Mark’s was the earliest Gospel of 
all, and that it was used by the other two Evangelists? Not 
necessarily; and the result of such comparison as I have been 
able to make is to lead me to believe that Matthew and Luke did 
not copy Mark, but that all drew from a common source, which, 
however, is represented most fully and with most verbal exactness 
in St. Mark’s version. It is even possible that the second Gospel 
may be the latest of the three. It contains a good deal more than 
the Petrine tradition; and it is conceivable that when Mark was 








-* I fear Klostermann’s remark is a little too ingenious (cited by Godet, 
Etudes Bibliques, ii. 38), that some statements become clearer if we go 
back from Mark’s third person to Peter’s first. For example (Mark i. 29) : 
‘They entered into the house of Simon and Andrew, with James and 
John.’ If we look for the antecedent of ‘ they,’ we find that it includes 
James and John. But all would have been clear in Peter’s narrative, ‘ We 
entered into ow house with James and John,’ 
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asked to record that tradition, he chose to complete it into a 
Gospel ; and that he may even have used in his work the other 
two Synoptics, which may have been then already written. 
Whether they were so or not is a question on which I do not feel 
confidence in taking a side. ' 

It has been contended that the fact that Mark contains s0 little 
outside the Petrine tradition, that is not found either in Matthew 
or Luke, is most easily explained on the supposition that he was 
the latest; for ifit was the case that the other two Evangelists 
had used his work, it is hardly likely that their borrowings would 
have so supplemented each other as to leave nothing behind.* 
Although in many places Mark’s narrative compared with the 
others shows clear indications of priority, there are other places 
where I find no such indications, and where the hypothesis that 
Mark simply copied Matthew or Luke seems quite permissible. 

But here the question becomes complicated with one on the 
criticism of the text ; for our decision is seriously affected accord- 
ing as we recognize or not the last twelve verses as an integral 
part of the Gospel. Some of these verses appear to give an 
abridged account of what is more fully told elsewhere: in par- 
ticular, one of them reads like a brief reference to Luke’s account 
of the appearance to the two disciples at Emmaus. The current 
of critical opinion runs so strongly in favour of the rejection of 
these verses that it seems’ presumptuous to oppose it. But no 
one can be required to subscribe to a verdict which he believes to 
be contrary to the evidence; and he sufficiently satisfies the 
demands of modesty if, in differing from the opinion of persons of 
higher authority than himself, he expresses his dissent with a 
due sense of his own fallibility. I should have more hesitation 
in refusing to bow to the decision of men entitled to speak with 
authority in their own department if I did not feel that textual 
critics are not entitled to feel absolute confidence in their results, 
when they venture within range of the obscurity that hangs over 
the history of the first publication of the Gospels. Such a task 
as Bentley and Lachmann proposed to themselves—viz. to recover 





* I remember only one thing left behind, viz. the story (xiv. 51) of the 
young man having a linen cloth cast about his naked body, who followed 
‘our Lord and His captors. It is possible that this was told in the docu- 
ment used both by St. Matthew and St. Luke, and that it chanced to be 
omitted by these two Evangelists. But itis also possible that this was an 
addition made from independent knowledge by the compiler of the second 


Gospel. 
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a good fourth-century text—was perfectly feasible, and has, in 
fact, been accomplished by Westcott and Hort with triumphant 
success. I suppose that if a MS. containing their text could have 
been put into the hands of Eusebius, he would have found only 
one thing in it which would have been quite strange to him, 
namely, the short conclusion on the last page of St. Mark, and 
that he would have pronounced the MS. to be an extremely good 
and accurate one. But these editors aim at nothing less than 
going back to the original documents; and, in order to do this, 
it is in many cases necessary to choose between two forms of 
text, each of which is attested by authorities older than any 
extant MS. Now, a choice which must be made on subjective 
grounds only cannot be made with the same confidence as when 
there is on either side a clear preponderance of historical testi- 
mony. And, further, there is the possibility that the Evangelist 
might have himself published a second edition of his Gospel, so 
that two forms of text might both be entitled to claim his autho- 
rity. Such a hypothesis may perhaps give the true explanation 
of the fact that two forms of St. Mark’s Gospel were in circulation 
so early as the second century. 

This is not the place to enter into a discussion of the critical 
question. Here I have only to observe how the question is 
affected by the view I take that in Mark we have the Petrine 
tradition completed into a Gospel. Of course, it is not to 
be expected that there should be uniformity of style between 
verses that belong to the tradition and those which belong to 
the framework in which it is set; and, therefore, arguments 
against the last twelve verses, drawn from a comparison of 
their language with that of other parts of the Gospel, at once 
lose their weight. On the other hand, if we compare the last 
twelve verses with the first fifteen, we do find features of re- 
semblance, and in particular I think it is either on the open- 
ing verses or on the concluding ones that the still prevalent idea 
that Mark’s Gospel is an abridgment of the others is founded. 
Thus, i. 13 is an abridgment of the story of our Lord’s temp- 
tation, told by St. Matthew and St. Luke with such identity of 
language as to convince us that the two Evangelists drew from a 
common source, and that in the Greek language. If this was 
not part of the Petrine tradition, it was certainly an original tra- 
dition, the authenticity of which is vouched by internal evidence. 
That our Lord should have been tempted at all is an idea that 
would not have spontaneously occurred to His disciples if He had 
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not Himself told them of it; and the character of the temptations 
described is such as could not have suggested itself to the imagi- 
nation of any inventor. The recorded temptations are not such 
as present themselves to ordinary men: two of them could only 
be felt as temptations by one conscious of the possession of super- 
natural power. It would have been so natural for His disciples 
tothink that our Blessed Lord was free to exercise the power He 
possessed, according to the promptings of His human will, that I 
think that nothing but His own assurance could have made them 
understand that this was not so. I believe, therefore, that the 
compiler of the Second Gospel could not but have been acquainted 
with the tradition recorded by Matthew and Luke, of which I look 
on Mark i. 13 as an abridgment. Yet the mention of the ‘wild 
beasts’ leads me to think that in the case of the opening as well 
as of the concluding verses, the abridgment was made by one 
who wrote so early as to be in independent possession of tra- 
ditions. Thus, opening and conclusion seem to me to have equal 
rights to be regarded as part of the framework in which the tra- 
dition is set. 

It seems to me also that the hand of the writer of the con- 
cluding verses is to be found elsewhere in the Gospel. Three 
times in these concluding verses attention is called to the 
surprising slowness of the disciples to believe the evidence 
offered them (vv. 11, 13, 14). Now, you will find that the 
thought is constantly present to the mind of the second 
Evangelist, how slow of heart were the beholders of our Lord's 
miracles; how stubborn the unbelief which the evidence of these 
miracles was obliged to conquer. Thus, in the account of the 
healing of the man with the withered hand (common to the three 
Synoptics), Mark alone relates (iii. 5) that before commanding 
the man to stretch forth his hand our Lord looked round on the 
bystanders ‘ with anger, being grieved for the hardness of their 
hearts.’ Again, in Mark vi. 6 there is a note special to this 
Evangelist: ‘ Jesus marvelled because of their unbelief.’ And 
in the history of the tempest on the lake of Gennesaret, told both 
by Matthew and Mark, there is a noticeable difference between 
the two accounts. Where Matthew (xiv. 33) tells of the convic- 
tion effected by the miracle in those who beheld it, Mark (vi. 52) 
has instead an expression of surprise at the stupidity and hard- 
ness of heart of those who had not sooner recognized our Lord’s 
true character. 

Believing, then, the existing conclusion to have been part of 
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the Second Gospel, ever since it was a Gospel, I look on the 
marks of posteriority which it exhibits as affecting the whole 
Gospel; and I am, therefore, disposed to believe that Mark’s is 
at once the oldest and the youngest of the three Synoptics: the 
oldest as giving most nearly the very words in which the Apostolic 
traditions were delivered; the youngest as respects the date 
when the independent traditions were set in their present frame- 
work, 


NOTE 
ON THE CONCLUDING VERSES OF ST. MARK’S GOSPEL. 


The following is a statement of my reasons for thinking that in 
this instance critical editors have preferred—(I.) later testimony 
to earlier, and (II.) a less probable story to a more probable. 
The question is one that stands by itself, so that the conclusions 
here stated may be adopted by one who has accepted all Westcott 
and Hort’s other decisions. 

I. As to the first point there is little room for controversy. . 
(1) The disputed verses are expressly attested by Irenzus in the 
second century, and very probably by Justin Martyr, who incor- 
porates some of their language, though, as usual, without express 
acknowledgment of quotation. The verses are found in the Syriac 
version as early as we have any knowledge of it; in the Cureto- 
nian version as well as in the Peshitto. Possibly we ought to 
add to the witnesses for the verses-—Papias, Celsus, and Hippo- 
lytus. On the other hand, the earliest witness against the verses 
is Eusebius, in the fourth century, whose testimony is to the effect 
that some of the copies in his time contained the verses, and 
some did not; but that those which omitted them were then the 
more numerous, and, in his opinion, the more trustworthy. There 
is no reason for doubting this testimony; but Eusebius stands 
strangely alone in it. Itis true that several writers used to be 
cited as bearing independent witness to the same effect. But 
all this confirmatory testimony was demolished by Dean Burgon 
in what seems to me the most effective part of his work ‘ On the 
Last Twelve Verses of St. Mark.’ He shows that three of the 
authorities cited reduce themselves to one. A homily of uncer- 
tain authorship having been inserted among the works of three 
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different writers; each of these writers was separately cited as a 
witness. And he shows, further, that all the writers cited do no 
more than copy, word for word, what had been said by Eusebius; 
and in some cases indicate that they were of a different opinion 
themselves. Dr. Hort replaces, or reinforces these discredited 
witnesses by an argument, ex stlentio, that the disputed verses 
were unknown to Cyril of Jerusalem, who otherwise would not 
have failed to use them in his catechetical lectures. But the 
argument from silence is always precarious. It is a common 
experience with everyone who makes a speech or writes a book to 
find after he has brought his work to a conclusion that he has 
failed to use some telling argument which he might have em- 
ployed. Dr. Hort owns that the same argument might be used 
to prove that the verses were unknown to Cyril of Alexandria and 
to Theodoret, neither of whom could possibly be ignorant of the 
verses which in their age were certainly in wide circulation. But 
supposing it proved that the text of St. Mark used by Cyril of 
Jerusalem did not contain the verses, it only results that the 
recension approved by the great Palestinian critic, Eusebius, 
found favour in Palestine for a few years after his death. We 
still fail to find any distinct witness against the verses who, we 
can be sure, is independent of Eusebius. 

It is more to the point, that Dr. Hort contends by a similar 
argument from silence that neither Tertullian nor Cyprian knew the 
disputed verses. All extant copies of the old Latin, with but one 
exception, recognize the disputed verses ; but that one has so many 
points of agreement with the quotations of Cyprian that it seems 
probable that the translation first in use in Africa was made from 
a copy of the shorter version. On the other hand, the disputed 
verses were used in the West by Irenzeus, and were in the Cure- 
tonian version, which has many affinities with the old Latin. And 
that a version containing them circulated in Africa contempo- 
raneously with the shorter version, appears from the fact that a 
bishop at one of Cyprian’s councils quotes as words of our Lord, 
‘In my name lay on hands, cast out devils’ (Mark xvi. 17, 18). 
Indeed we are led to suspect that Eusebius must have been guilty 
of some exaggeration in his account of the general absence of the 
verses from MSS. of his day. The presence of the verses in all 
later Mss., and the testimony of writers who lived within a century 
of Eusebius, prove that the scribes of the generation next to him 
found copies containing the verses, and that, notwithstanding his 
great authority, they gave them the preference. And, if the 
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argument from silence is worth anything, the fact deserves atten- 
tion, that we have no evidence that any writer anterior to Eusebius 
remarked that there was anything abrupt in the conclusion of 
St. Mark’s Gospel, or that it gave no testimony to our Lord’s 
Resurrection. : 

(2) ‘ But the two great uncials B and x agree in rejecting the 
verses, and though these be but fourth-century MSS., yet as they 
were made from different archetypes, the common parent of these 
archetypes, presumably the common source of readings in which 
they agree, is likely to have been as old as the second century.’ 
Let it be granted that this inference holds good in the case of 
ordinary agreements between B and x; but the present case is 
exceptional. The MSS. are here not independent, the conclusion 
of St. Mark being transcribed in both by the same hand. This 
was pointed out by Tischendorf; but it is to be observed that his 
opinion does not merely rest on his general impression of the 
character of the handwriting, concerning which only an expert 
like himself would be competent to judge. He gives a multitude 
of conspiring proofs, which can be verified by anyone who refers 
to the published fac-simile of the Sinaitic Ms. The leaf containing 
the conclusion of St. Mark is one of six leaves which differ from 
the work of the Sinaitic New Testament scribe and agree with 
that of the Vatican in a number of peculiarities: in the shape of 
certain letters, for instance 2; in the mode of filling up vacant 
space at the end of a line; in the punctuation; in the manner of 
referring to an insertion in the margin ; in the mode of marking 
the end of a book, including what Tischendorf calls arabesques, 
or ornamented finials, those used in the Sinaitic being quite unlike 
those used in the Vatican, except in the leaves now under con- 
sideration. Further, in these leaves the words &@pwmos, vids, odpa- 
vés are written at full length, as in the Vatican, not abbreviated, 
as elsewhere in the Sinaitic. Again, these leaves agtee with the 
Vatican against the Sinaitic as to certain points of orthography. 
For instance, Pilate’s name is spelt with « in the Sinaitic, with «: in 
these leaves and in the Vatican; ’Iwdyvns is spelt with one » by 
the Vatican scribe, with two by the Sinaitic. Such an accumu- 
lation of indications does not come short of a demonstration; 
and, accordingly, Tischendorf’s conclusion is accepted by Dr. 
Hort, who says (p. 213): ‘The fact appears to be sufficiently 
established by concurrent peculiarities in the form of one letter, 
punctuation, avoidance of contractions, and some points of ortho- 
graphy. As the six leaves are found on computation to form 


Magy, 
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three pairs of conjugate leaves, holding different places in three 


distant quires, it seems probable that they are new or clean copies 


of corresponding leaves which had been executed by the scribe 
who wrote the rest of the New Testament, but had been so dis- 
figured either by an unusual number of clerical errors, or from 
some unknown cause, that they appeared unworthy to be retained, 
and were therefore cancelled and transcribed by the ‘‘ corrector.’’’ 
Tischendorf’s view, that these leaves were transcribed by the 
‘corrector,’ is confirmed by the fact that these leaves themselves 
contain scarcely any corrections. Not that they do not require 
them. In the first verse of Mark xvi., for instance, there is a 
very gross blunder which could not have failed to be discovered if 
the leaf had been read over; but it is intelligible that the ‘cor- 
rector,’ whose duty it was to read over the work of other scribes, 
thought it unnecessary to read over his own. 

But why was this leaf cancelled? On inspection of the page, 
two phenomena present themselves, which go far to supply the 
answer. First, on looking at the column containing the con- 
clusion of St. Mark, and at the next column, containing the 
beginning of St. Luke, it is apparent that the former is written 
far more widely than the latter. There are, in fact, only 560 
letters in the former column, 678 in the latter. This suggests 
that the page as originally written must have contained something 
of considerable length which was omitted in the substituted copy. 
Unless some precaution were taken, an omission of the kind would 
leave a tell-tale blank. In fact, if the concluding column of St. 
Mark had been written in the same manner as elsewhere, there 
would have been a whole column blank. But by spreading out 
his writing the scribe was enabled to carry over 37 letters to a 
new column, the rest of which could be left blank without attract- 
ing notice, as it was the conclusion of a Gospel. The second 
phenomenon is that the Gospel ends in the middle of a line, and 
the whole of the rest of the line is filled up with ornament, while, 
underneath, the arabesque is prolonged horizontally, so as to form 
an ornamented line reaching all across the column. This filling 
up the last line occurs nowhere else in the Sinaitic (though the 
same scribe has written the conclusion of three other books), nor 
in the Vatican New Testament. It occurs three or four times in 
the Vatican Old Testament, but the prolongation of the arabesque 
has no parallel in either MS. We see that the scribe who recopied 
the leaf betrays that he had his mind full of the thought that the 
Gospel must be made to end with épofoivro yép, and took pains 
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that no one should add more. I do not think these two pheno- 
mena can be reasonably explained in any other way than that the 
leaf, as originally copied, had contained the disputed verses ; and 
that the corrector, regarding these as not a genuine part of the 
Gospel, cancelled the leaf, recopying it in such a way as to cover 
the gap left by the erasure. It follows that the archetype of the 
Sinaztic MS. had contained the disputed verses. But what about 
the archetype of the Vatican? In that manuscript there actually 
zs a column left blank following the end of St. Mark, this being 
the only blank column in the whole Ms. All critics agree that the 
blank column indicates that the scribe was cognizant of something 
following é¢oBotvro ydép which he did not choose to copy. But 
surely before he began St. Luke he would make up his mind 
whether or not the additional verses deserved a place in his text. 
If he decided against them he would leave no blank, but begin 
St. Luke in the next column. But what we have seen in the 
case of the Sinaitic suggests the hypothesis that the Vatican also 
as first copied had contained the disputed verses, and that on the 
leaf being cancelled, the gap left by the omission was bigger than 
spreading out the letters would cover. Thus both MSS., when 
cross-examined, give evidence, not against, but for the disputed 
verses, and afford us reason to believe that in this place these 
MSS. do not represent the reading of their archetypes, but the 
critical views of the corrector under whose hand both passed; 
and as they were both copied at a time when the authority of 
Eusebius as a biblical critic was predominant, and possibly even 
under the superintendence of Eusebius himself (for Canon Cook 
thinks that these two were part of the 50 MSS. which Constantine 
commissioned Eusebius to have copied for the use of his new 
capital), we still fail to get distinctly pre-Eusebian testimony 
against the verses. 

II. ‘Supposing that we cannot produce against the verses any 
witness earlier than Eusebius, still Eusebius in the fourth century 
used a purer text than Irenzus in the second, and, therefore, his 
testimony deserves the more credit.’ Again, I raise no question 
as to general principles of criticism, nor shall I inquire whether 
in this case Eusebius was not liable to be unduly influenced by 
harmonistic considerations ; but if we accept the fourth-century 
witness as on the whole the more trustworthy, it remains to be 
considered whether we are to prefer a credible witness telling an 


incredible story to a less trustworthy witness telling a highly 
Probable one. 
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The rejection of the verses absolutely forces on us the alter- 
native either that the conclusion which St. Mark originally wrote 
to his Gospel was lost without leaving a trace of its existence, or 
else that the second Gospel never proceeded beyond verse 8. The 
probability that one or other of these two things is true is the exact 
measure of the probability that the Eusebian form of text is correct. 

(1) We may fairly dismiss as incredible the supposition that 
the conclusion which St. Mark originally wrote to his Gospel un- 
accountably disappeared without leaving a trace behind, and was 
almost universally replaced by a different conclusion. It has 
been suggested that the last leaf of the original Ms. became 
detached, and perished ; and it is true that the loss of a leaf is an 
accident liable to happen to a MS. Such a hypothesis explains 
very well the Zartzal circulation of defective copies of a work. 
Suppose, for instance, that a very old copy of St. Mark’s Gospel, 
wanting the last leaf, was brought, let us say, to Egypt. Tran- 
scripts made from that venerable copy would want the concluding 
verses; or if they were added from some other authority, indi- 
cations might appear that the addition had been made only after 
the Gospel had been supposed to terminate. In this way might 
originate a local circulation of a defective family of Mss. But the 
total loss of the original conclusion could not take place in this 
way, unless the first copy had been kept till it dropped to pieces 
with age before anyone made a transcript of it, so that a leaf once 
lost was lost for ever. 

(2) It has been imagined that the Gospel never had a formal 
conclusion: but this also I find myself unable to believe. Long 
before any Gospel was written, the belief in the Resurrection of 
our Lord had become universal among Christians, and this doc- 
trine had become the main topic of every Christian preacher. A 
history of our Lord, in which this cardinal point was left unmen- 
tioned, may be pronounced inconceivable. And if there were no 
doctrinal objection, there would be the literary one—that no Greek 
writer would give his work so abrupt and ill-omened a termination 
as époBodrto yap. 

Two explanations of the absence of a suitable conclusion have 
been offered. One is that the Evangelist died before bringing 
his work to a conclusion. But even in the supposed case, that 
St. Mark, after writing verse 8, had a fit of apoplexy, the disciple 
who gave his work to the world would surely have added a fitting 
termination. The other is that Mark copied a previous document, 
to which he was too conscientious to make any addition of his 
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own. Then our difficulties are simply transferred from St. Mark 
to the writer of that previous document. But, not to press this 
point, we must examine whether internal evidence supports the 
theory that Mark acted the part of a simple copyist, who did not 
attempt to set the previous tradition in any framework of his own; 
and that, consequently the second Gospel, as it stands now, was 
the source used by Matthew and Luke in the composition of their 
Gospels. I do not believe this to be true; and so I find no expla- 
nation to make it conceivable that Mark’s Gospel could have 
finished with é@oBotvro ydp. 

On the other hand, the opinion that the concluding verses, just 
as much as the opening ones, belong to the original framework of 
the Gospel has no internal difficulties whatever to encounter. 
The twelve verses have such marks of antiquity that Dr. Tregelles, 
who refused to believe them to have been written by St. Mark, 
still regarded them as having ‘a full claim to be received as an 
authentic part of the second Gospel.’ In fact, we have in the 
short termination of Codex L, a specimen of the vague generalities 
with which a later editor, who really knew no more than was con- 
tained in our Gospels, might attempt to supply a deficiency in the 
narrative. The twelve verses, on the contrary, are clearly the 
work of one who wrote at so early a date that he could believe 
himself able to add genuine apostolic traditions to those already 
recorded. If he asserts that Jesus ‘was received up into heaven 
and sat on the right hand of God,’ he only gives expression to 
what was the universal belief of Christians at as early a period as 
anyone believes the second Gospel to have been written (see 
Rom. viii. 34; Eph. i. 20; Col. iii. 1; 1 Peter iii. 22; Heb. 
i. 3; Vili. 1; x.12; xii. 2). This belief was embodied in the 
earliest Christian Creeds, especially in that of the Church of 
Rome, with which probable tradition connects the composition of 
St. Mark’s Gospel. Further, the twelve verses were written at 
a time when the Church still believed herself in possession of 
miraculous powers. Later, a stumbling-block was found in the 
signs which it was said (verse 17) should ‘follow them that 
believe.’ The heathen objector, with whom Macarius Magnes* 





* The author of a book called Agocritica, written about A.D. 400, and 
containing heathen objections against Christianity, with answers to them. 
In answering an objection founded on the disputed verses, Macarius shows 
no suspicion that it was open to him to cast any doubt on their genuineness. 
Nothing is known with certainty about this Macarius, and indeed his book 
had been known only by a few short extracts, until a considerable portion 
of it, which had been recovered at Athens, was published in Paris in 1876, 
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had to deal, asked if any Christians of his day really did believe. 
Would the strongest believer of them all test the matter by drink- 
ing a cup of poison? The objection may have been as old as 
Porphyry, and may have been one of the reasons why Eusebius 
was willing to part with these verses. We must, therefore, 
ascribe their authorship to one who lived in the very first age of 
the Church. And why not to St. Mark ? 

Thus, while the Eusebian recension of St. Mark presents intrin- 
sic difficulties of the most formidable character, that form of text 
which has the advantage of attestation earlier by a century and 
a-half contains nothing inconsistent with the date claimed for it. 
In spite, then, of the eminence of the critics who reject the twelve 
verses, I cannot help looking at them as having been from the 
first an integral part of the second Gospel; and I regard the dis- 
cussion of them as belonging not so much to the criticism of the 
text as to the subject of the present lecture, the history of the 
genesis of the Synoptic Gospels. 


XxX. 


THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE OF ST. MATTHEW. 


THE HEBREW GOSPEL. 


N this lecture I propose to discuss what amount of credence 
is due to the statement of Papias that St. Matthew wrote his 
Gospel in Hebrew—that is, in the later form of the language 
which was popularly spoken in Palestine in our Lord’s time. The 
question is a very difficult one, on account of the conflict between 
external and internal evidence. The difficulty I speak of lies in 
the determination of the exact nature of the relationship between 
our Greek Gospel and its possible Aramaic predecessors. We 
need have no difficulty in believing that, before our Gospels, 
there had been written records of discourses of our Lord and of 
incidents in His life; that one or more of these may have been in 
Aramaic, and may have been used by our Evangelists. But when 
all this has been granted, it still remains a subject for inquiry 
whether any of these preceding documents had assumed the form 
of a complete Gospel, and whether our Greek St. Matthew is to 
be regarded as a mere translation of it, or as an independent 
work. 

It is certain that in very early times Hebrew-speaking Christians 
had in use Gospels in their own language: and these were quite 
different in character from the Apocryphal Gospels, of which I 
mean to speak in the next lecture. It was a necessity for Greek 
Apocryphal Gospels to be different from the Canonical ; for unless 
they had something new to tell, why should they be written? They 
were either framed in the interests of some heresy, the doctrines 
of which were to obtain support from sayings put into the mouth 
of our Lord or His Apostles; or else they were simply intended 
to satisfy the curiosity of Christians on some points on which the 
earlier Evangelists had said nothing. In either case it was the 
very essence of these Gospels to tell something different from the 
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Gospels we have. It was quite otherwise with the Hebrew 
Gospels. They were intended to do the very same thing for the 
benefit of the disciples who spoke Hebrew that the Greek Gospels 
were to do for those who could speak Greek. There was no 
necessity that either class of disciples should be taught by means 
of a translation from a different language. There were, among 
those who had personal knowledge of the facts of the Gospel 
history, men competent to tell the story in either tongue. We 
might, therefore, reasonably expect that there would be original 
Gospels in the two languages, proceeding on the same lines, the 
same story being told in both, and possibly by the same men ; 
and yet, though in substantial, not in absolute, agreement with 
each other. There would be no @ frzorz reason why an in- 
dependent Hebrew Gospel might not differ as much from our 
Synoptics, as one of these does from another ; and since each of 
the Synoptics contains some things not told by the rest, so, 
possibly, might an independent Hebrew Gospel record some 
sayings or acts of our Lord other than those contained in the 
Greek Gospels. It is reasonable to believe that if there were any 
material difference in the way of telling the history, the Hebrew 
Gospel would be translated into Greek ; but if the resemblance 
between the Hebrew Gospel and one of the Greek ones was in the 
main very close, it would not be worth while to make a translation 
of the whole Gospel, and anything special which it contained 
might pass into Greek independently. I have particularly in my 
mind the story of the woman taken in adultery. Eusebius, who 
probably did not read that story in his copy of the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. John, informs us (iii. 39) that Papias had related a story 
of a woman accused of many sins before our Lord, and that the 
same story was contained in the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
Well, I have no difficulty in admitting it to be possible that a 
perfectly authentic anecdote of our Lord might have been related 
in the Hebrew Gospel alone, that this might be translated into 
Greek, and find its way, first into the margin, ultimately into the 
text, of one of our Greek Gospels. And it seems to me by no 
means unlikely that this may afford the true explanation of some 
more trifling insertions found in Western MSS., which the severity 
of modern criticism rejects as not entitled to a place in the Greek 
fext. This also may give the explanation of an interpolation in 
the 20th Matthew, found in some early authorities, containing 
instructions substantially the same as those given in 14th Luke, 
against taking the highest place at a feast, 
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I have said enough to show that there is no antecedent im- 
probability, such as to throw any difficulty in the way of our 
accepting a statement that an Apostle wrote a Gospel in Hebrew, 
and that this Gospel was afterwards translated into Greek. 
Now, that our first Gospel actually is such a translation from 
one written in Hebrew by St. Matthew is testified by an over- 
whelming mass of Patristic evidence, which has been accepted as 
conclusive by a number of the most eminent modern critics. 
In the first rank of these witnesses must be reckoned Papias, 
whom I have already quoted. I do not know whether Irenzeus 
can be counted an independent witness: for he knew and valued 
the work of Papias, and may have thence drawn his information ; 
but as he gives a note of time not found in the extract quoted by 
Eusebius, he may possibly have derived a tradition from some 
other source. What Irenzeus says (ili. 1) is, that ‘Matthew, 
among the Hebrews, published a Gospel in their own dialect when 
Peter and Paul were preaching in Rome and founding the Church.’ 
Again, Eusebius (v. 10) tells a story of Pantzenus, who, about the 
beginning of the last quarter of the second century, was the head 
of the Catechetical School of Alexandria, where he accordingly 
was the teacher of Clement of Alexandria. The tradition, which 
Eusebius reports with an ‘it is said,’ is, that Panteenus went to 
preach to the Indians, and that he found the Gospel of Matthew 
had got there before him: for that the Apostle Bartholomew had 
preached to the Indians, and had left them St. Matthew’s Gospel 
written in Hebrew letters, which they had preserved to the time of 
Pantzenus’s visit and later. The external evidence for this tradi- 
tion, it will be seen, is weak; and it certainly has no internal 
probability to recommend it. A Greek book would have had a 
better chance of being understood in India (no matter what that 
word means) than an Aramaic one. 

What these early fathers asserted, those who came after them 
naturally echoed, so that the testimony of the majority of later 
writers cannot be regarded as adding much to the weight of these 
early witnesses: especially as very few of them knew Hebrew, or 
could say that they themselves had seen the Hebrew original of 
St. Matthew. We have, however, in St. Jerome a witness who 
seems above all suspicion. He says that Matthew wrote his 
Gospel in Hebrew words and letters for the sake of those of the 
circumcision who believed in Christ, and that it is uncertain who 
translated it into Greek. He adds that a copy of the original 
Hebrew was then still preserved in the library at Czsarea, founded 
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by the martyr Pamphilus, and that he himself had transcribed 
the Hebrew Gospel with the leave of the Nazarzeans who lived at 
Bercea in Syria [Aleppo], and who used that Gospel.* We have 
the further testimony of Epiphanius,t who was well acquainted 
with Eastern languages. He mentions the same sect of the 
Nazarenes to which Jerome refers, for he describes Bercea as one 
of the places where they most flourished ; and he says that they 
had the Gospel of St. Matthew complete, written in Hebrew, only 
he is not sure whether they did not teke away the genealogy from 
the beginning (Haer. 29). This confession of ignorance gives us 
reason to infer that he does not speak of this Gospel from personal 
knowledge, In calling their version complete (wAnpéorarov) he 
meant to contrast it with that used by another Jewish sect whom 
he calls the Ebionites, and which he describes in his next section. 
They also had a Hebrew Gospel which they called that according 
to St. Matthew: and this Epiphanius knew, and gives several 
extracts from it. He tells us that it was not perfect, but cor- 
rupted, and mutilated (oix SrA de TAnpecTaT~, GAG vevobevmevp Kal 
AKkpwT piace). 

In point of external evidence, then, the proof of the Hebrew 
original of St. Matthew’s Gospel seems as complete as could be 
desired. Yet there are two considerations to be attended to 
before we accept all this testimony as absolutely conclusive. 

One is, that internal evidence leads us to regard our present 
Matthew as an original work, not a translation. In the first 
place, we have translations of Hebrew words: ‘ They shall call His 
name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God with us’ (diag 23)) a 
‘A place called Golgotha, that is to say, a place of a skull’ 
(xxvii. 33); ‘ Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani ? that is to say, My God, 





* De Viris Illustr. 3. Jerome resided in the desert east of Syria, 374—- 
379, and it seems to have been at this period that he made acquaintance 
with the Hebrew St. Matthew. The work from which the citation is 
taken was published in 392. ale ‘ , 
~ + Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis in Cyprus, published his great work on 
Heresies in 377. We have often reason to remark that the literary work 
of the Fathers falls short of the modern standard of accuracy ; but there is 
none who is more apt than Epiphanius to make blunders through careless- 
ness, want of critical discrimination, and, through a habit not unknown at 
the present day, of stating what he guessed might be true, as if he had 
ascertained it to be true: On this account his unsupported testimony can 
only be used with great caution. But he is well entitled to be heard on 
the present question, since Syriac was his native language, and he appears 
to have been well acquainted with Hebrew, besides knowing Egyptian, 
Greek, and Latin, whence he was called revrdyAwooos. 
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my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?’ (xxvii. 46). It is evident 
these explanations could not have been in the Hebrew original, 
and that they must have been introduced by the translator, if there 
was one. Next, there are explanations which show a regard to 
the case of readers unacquainted with the customs of Palestine at 
the time in question: ‘The same day came to Him the Sadducees, 
which say that there is no resurrection’ (xxii. 23); ‘ Now at that 
feast the governor was wont to release unto the people a prisoner, 
whom they would’ (xxvii. 15); ‘ That field was called, The field of 
blood, unto this day’ (xxvii. 8) ; ‘ This saying is commonly reported 
among the Jews until this day’ (xxviii. 15). These explanations 
would not have been necessary for one writing in Hebrew to the 
Jews of Palestine, but are quite suitable in a work written in 
Greek, and expected to pass outside the limits of the Holy Land. 
I do not venture to lay much stress on instances of paronomasia, 
to which attention has been called, such as agavifovow brws pavdow 
(vi. 16); Kakods kaxds (xxi. 41); nor on expressions such as 
Barroroyeiv, moAvaoyla. Possibly instances of this kind are not 
more than might be unconsciously introduced by a translator. 
But the investigation in which we engaged in the last lecture 
goes very near to determine the present question. For example, 
I regard it as almost certain that our first Gospel did not copy 
the third, nor the third the first, but that both drew from a com- 
mon source. And Ihave stated my opinion that the facts are 
not explained by the supposition that that source was Aramaic: 
being led to this conclusion by an examination of the coincidences 
of language in the Greek of the Gospels, and in particular by a 
study of the manner in which the first Gospel cites the Old Testa- 
ment. Now, if we come to the conclusion that the first Gospel, 
such as we have it, shows traces of the use of a Greek source, the 
only way in which it is possible to maintain the Hebrew original 
is by adding the hypothesis that the translator of the Gospel into 
Greek was acquainted with the source in question, and used it 
to guide him in his work. I will not delay now to speak of the 
difficulties of this hypothesis, as I shall presently give reasons for 
thinking it needless to have recourse to it. Nor will I dwell on 
certain minute marks of originality in our present first Gospel. 
Some of them, indeed, can better be felt than described; but 
certainly the impression on any reader of Matthew and Luke is, 
that one is as much an original as the other. 

I pass to the second consideration, namely, that none of the 
Fathers show acquaintance with any Greek text of the first Gospel 
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other than that we have. If a Hebrew Gospel by St. Matthew 
had been recognized as a primary source of information concern- 
ing our Lord’s history, we might expect that more persons than 
one would have been anxious to translate it into Greek. Actually 
there is no trace of any Greek text but one, and that seems to 
have been established in exclusive possession in the days of our 
earliest witness, Papias. Observe his words: ‘ Matthew wrote 
the oracles in Hebrew, and everyone interpreted them as he 
could.’ Here you may take ‘ everyone’ in the strict sense, and 
understand Papias to say that there was no Greek translation, 
and that everyone who desired to use St. Matthew’s Gospel was 
forced to translate it for himself as best he could; or, you may 
take ‘everyone’ as more loosely used, and may understand 
Papias only to say that there was no authorized Greek transla- 
tion, but that certain persons had published translations which 
each had made to the best of his ability. I rather think the first 
is what he means: but in either case the point to observe is, that 
Papias uses the aorist tense hpuhvevce. The days of new inde- 
pendent translation appear to have been over when Papias wrote, 
and we have every reason to believe that there was one authorita- 
tive Greek St. Matthew. ‘he citations of it are as early and as 
constant as those of the other Gospels. Even those Fathers who 
tell us that Matthew’s Greek Gospel is a translation seem to 
forget themselves, and elsewhere to speak of it and use it as if it 
were an original. In short, the Church has never made the 
difference between the first and the other Synoptic Gospels that 
this theory demands. I mean the theory that in each of the latter 
two we have the work of an inspired writer: in the first, a trans- 
lation made by an unknown interpreter who clearly acted the part 
rather of an editor than translator, and who in some places in 
serted explanations and additions of his own. 

The difficulty of claiming inspired authority for the Greek 
St. Matthew has been felt so strongly, that in modern times 
a theory has been started to which no ancient author gives 
- countenance, namely, that there was a double original: that 
Matthew first wrote in Hebrew and afterwards himself translated 
his work into Greek. If we are to reject the testimony of the 
ancients at all, I should prefer to reject their assertion that the 
* Gospel was originally written in Hebrew ; but those who say that 
it was testify also that there was no authorized translation. On 
this point both Papias and Jerome are express, SO that it seems 
to me there is no middle course. We must choose between the 
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two hypotheses—a Greek original of St. Matthew, or a lost 
Hebrew original with a translation by an unknown author.* Of 
rather, since our Greek Gospel bears marks of not being a mere 
translation, we must choose between the hypotheses that we have 
in the Greek the Gospel as written by Matthew himself, or the 
Gospel as written by an unknown writer, who used as his principal 
materials an Aramaic writing by St. Matthew which has now 
perished. 

We turn back, then, to examine more closely the external 
evidence for the Hebrew original, when we find that it melts away 
in a wonderful manner. Observe what is the point to be deter- 
mined. It is not disputed that Hebrew-speaking sectaries in the 
third and fourth centuries used a Gospel in their own language, 
and that they ascribed it to St. Matthew ; but the question is, 
What was the relation of that Gospel to our Greek St. Matthew ? 
was it that of original to translation? For that purpose we must 
inquire what information is to be had about that Hebrew Gospel. 
In the next lecture I shall speak of other Apocryphal Gospels ; 
but it is not inconvenient to treat of the Hebrew one separately, 
because its character is different from that of the others. These 
last I have described as either supplemental or heretical: that is 
to say, as either such as assume the Canonical Gospels and try 
to make additions to their story, or else such as were framed to 
serve the interests of some heresy. But the Hebrew Gospel is 
the only one which has pretensions to be an independent Gospel : 
that is to say, one which claims to be set on a level with the 
Canonical Gospels, as one accepted by the Church as containing 
an authentic history of our Lord’s life and teaching. 

I begin by putting out of court the Ebionite Gospel described 
by Epiphanius, this being clearly to be banished to the class of 
heretical gospels. Epiphanius tells us enough about it to make 
us at any rate sure that this was not the original of our St. 
Matthew. It contained nothing corresponding to the first two 








* That the existing Greek text is not authoritative is assumed also b 
Eusebius. One of the solutions which he offers (Quaest. ad Marin, If. 
of the difficulty which he finds in Matthew’s statement, that Mary Mag- 
dalene’s visit to the sepulchre took place di caBBdrwy, is that this phrase, 
used by the Greek translator, does not quite accurately give the meaning 
of Matthew’s Hebrew text, which would have been better expressed by 
Bpddioy than dyé. It seems to me not impossible that Eusebius might 
have got this solution from Papias, and that this might have been the ver 
occasion on which Papias found occasion to observe that Matthew had 
written his Gospel in Hebrew. 


——— 
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chapters, and its actual beginning was quite different from what 
we find in the third chapter. The Gospel emanated from the 
Ebionite sect which I have described already (p. 15), and to 
which I find it convenient to give the distinctive name of Elke- 
saite, thereby avoiding some controversy as to the proper exten- 
sion of the name Ebionite.* These Jewish sectaries, being few in 
number and not widely diffused, were little known to the Church 
at large until the end of the second century or the beginning of 
the third, when an extreme section of them assumed an aggres- 
sive and proselytizing attitude, and in particular attempted to 
make converts at Rome. This section included some men who 
did not scruple at literary imposture. They produced the Book 
of Elkesai (see p. 16), and they refashioned for their purposes 
earlier documents which professed to relate the preaching of 
Peter. In this way originated the Clementine Recognitions and 
Homilies. It is for this section that Epiphanius reserves the 
name Ebionite, giving to the other Judaizers the name of 
Nazarénes. My judgment concerning what Epiphanius describes 
as the Ebionite Gospel is, that it was a Greek book compiled by 
these Elkesaites for the use of their converts, and purporting to be 
a translation of the Hebrew Gospel. But I am persuaded that 
these adepts in literary forgery, instead of giving a faithful trans- 
lation of that Gospel, manufactured a new Gospel of their own, 
using for that purpose not only the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew, but also that according to St. Luke, and perhaps also 
that according to St. John. That this Ebionite Gospel never 
existed in Aramaic is more than I can venture to assert ;+ but I 
hold that the Gospel which Epiphanius describes was in Greek, 
and that our Greek Gospels were used in its manufacture. 

I have already said that this Elkesaite sect was characterized 


* The name Ebionite seems to have been originally given to all Jewish 
Christians who observed the Mosaic law (Orig. adv. Cels. ii. 1); and 
though the earlier authorities distinguished between those Christians of 
Jewish birth who, after their conversion, merely continued to observe 
the Mosaic law themselves, and those who insisted on such observance as 
necessary to salvation, and who besides denied our Lord’s Divinity and His 
miraculous Conception; yet these early authorities give to both classes the 
name of Ebionites (see in particular Orig. adv. Cels. v. 61; Euseb. H. Z. 
iii. 27). It seems to have been first towards the end of the fourth century 
that the name Nazarene was applied (by Epiphanius and Jerome) to the 
first class, while the name Ebionite was left as the peculiar designation of 
the second. ; 

+ Epiphanius states (Haer. xxx. 3) that both the Gospel according to St. 
John and the Acts of the Apostles had been translated into Aramaic. 
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by an abhorrence of sacrifice, and by an objection to the use ot 
flesh meat ; and the extracts given by Epiphanius show how they 
made their Gospel emphatically sanction these opinions of theirs. 
In one place (Epiph. Haer. xxx. 16) our Lord is made to Say i 
came to put an end to sacrifices, and until ye cease from sacrifices 
the wrath of God shall not cease from you.’ The same hand was 
evidently at work here that in the Clementine Recognitions (i. 64) 
makes Peter say to the priests in the temple: ‘We are certain 
that God is only made more angry by the sacrifices which ye offer, 
seeing that the time of sacrifices is now passed; and because ye 
will not acknowledge that the time for offering victims has passed, 
your temple shall be destroyed, and the abomination of desolation 
set up in the holy place.’ * 

It was a natural object of solicitude with these Elkesaites to get 
rid of the encouragement to the eating of flesh afforded by our 
Lord’s participation in the Passover feast. Accordingly, in their 
Gospel, the disciples’ question, ‘ Where wilt thou that we prepare 
for thee to eat the Passover ?’ receives from our Lord the answer, 
‘ Have I with desire desired to eat this Passover, even flesh with 
you?’ Two things deserve to be noticed in this Passage besides 
its hostility to the use of flesh. The first is that Epiphanius, in 
commenting on the two changes introduced by the insertion of the 
word ‘flesh’ and of the interrogative particle, describes the latter 
as made by the addition of the two letters 4, 7; showing plainly 
that it was a Greek book he had before him. The other is, that 
the text on which the Elkesaite forger has operated is not from 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, but from St. Luke’s, viz. xxii. 15. 

Another New Testament example of the use of animal food 
seemed to contradict the teaching of these Elkesaites—I mean 
the passage which describes locusts as having been the food of 
John the Baptist. Accordingly they substituted, ‘His food was 
wild honey, the taste of which was that of the manna, as a honey- 
cake dressed with oil’ (compare Numbers xi. 8,-2Xx), The 
substitution here of the word éyxpls, a cake, for a«pis, a locust, has 
convinced the great majority of critics that this Ebionite forger 
here did not translate from the Hebrew, but worked on the Greek 
texts of our Gospels. 

In the very few fragments of this Gospel that have been 
preserved there are several other indications of the use of St. 








* We may gather from this Clementine Passage in what part of the 
Gospel the saying quoted by Epiphanius was inserted, 
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Luke besides those already mentioned. It names Zacharias and 
Elisabeth as the parents of John the Baptist ; it dates the preaching 
- of the Baptist, ‘Caiaphas being the high priest’ (Luke iii. 2). It 
tells that Jesus, when He came forward as a teacher, was ‘ about 
thirty years of age’ (Luke iii. 23); and it shows signs of following 
Luke iii. 21, in the phrase, ‘ when the people were baptized came 
Jesus also.’ In this Ebionite Gospel what Matthew calls the sea 
of Galilee becomes the ‘lake of Tiberias:’ ‘lake’ being Luke’s 
ordinary phrase and ‘Tiberias’ John’s. And I am disposed to 
recognize as an indication of the use of St. John’s Gospel a point 
noted by the late Bishop Fitz Gerald. According to St. John it 
was the descent of the Holy Ghost at our Lord’s baptism which 
taught the Baptist to recognize Jesus as the son of God (Johni. 33). 
Now, according to Matthew’s Gospel, John, before the descent of 
the Holy Ghost, confesses that he has need to be baptized by 
Jesus. This Ebionite Gospel transposes the confession so as to 
make it agree with what John’s account would at first sight 
appear to require. And it is only when the Baptist sees the 
miracle and hears the voice from heaven that he falls at the feet of 
Jesus, with the prayer, ‘ I beseech thee, Lord, do thou baptize me.’ 

Now, according to all the authorities, the genuine Hebrew 
Gospel was identical, or nearly so, with St. Matthew, so that these 
coincidences, not with Matthew, but with other Gospels, arrest 
attention. And considering by what tainted hands this document 
is presented, I will not detain you with a discussion of the abstract 
question whether coincidences with Luke and John ought neces- 
sarily to cause us to reject the claim of a document to be regarded 
as the original Hebrew Gospel. I content myself with expressing 
my conviction that this Ebionite Gospel of Epiphanius is nothing 
of the kind. Ilook on it as a third-century forgery, made with 
heretical intent by one who was well acquainted with the Greek 
Gospels, in a workshop discredited by other forgeries and im- 
postures; and I hold that it must be altogether cast out of con- 
sideration by anyone who seeks to restore a considerably older 
document, namely, the Hebrew Gospel in use among those whom 
Epiphanius and Jerome call Nazarenes, and for which these 
sectaries claimed the authorship of St. Matthew. 

For the same reason it is only with great reserve I can employ 
another source of information about the Hebrew Gospel, namely, 
the Clementine Homilies. These frequently quote sayings of our 
Lord, and they contain other passages resembling texts in the 
Canonical Gospels, but often differing a good deal from them in 
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form. It was a natural explanation of these variations to suppose 
that the Clementine writer was quoting a gospel different from 
any of our four, and to assume that the Gospel which, as a Jewish 
Christian, he was accustomed to use must have been the Hebrew 
Gospel. The idea receives some confirmation from the fact that 
it is Matthew’s Gospel which the Clementine quotations ordinarily 
recall. But they do not so exclusively. In a table of the 
Clementine Gospel quotations given by Westcott (Ztroduction to 
the Study of the Gospels, p. 473) there are about sixty coincidences 
with St. Matthew, three with Mark, six with Luke, and four with 
John. But one thing must be borne in mind before we infer that 
a peculiarity in the form of a Clementine citation implies that the 
writer used a different Gospel. It is that when such citations are 
made in the Homilies Peter is usually the speaker; and he is 
represented not as reading our Lord’s sayings from a book, but 
as giving his own recollections of His teaching and His acts. The 
conditions of the story then required that Peter should show him- 
self to be an independent authority, and not the servile copier of a 
previous record. I feel no doubt that the story of the man born 
blind, which I have quoted (p. 69), was taken from St. John; and 
a comparison of the two versions shows the amount of licence 
which the Clementine writer conceived himself at liberty to use. 
The fact, then, that a report of our Lord’s words, made by so 
arbitrary a writer, differs from the canonical text gives us no 
assurance that he derived it from the Hebrew Gospel, or even 
from any written source. On the other hand, since he was no 
doubt acquainted with the Hebrew Gospel, there is always a 
possibility of his having used it ; and if the same peculiar form of 
citation occurs more than once, or if it agrees with the citation of 
another writer, then we are led to regard it as taken from a written 
source, and not improbably from the Hebrew Gospel.* 


* The most remarkable instance of the kind is the saying ‘Be ye 
approved money-changers’ (yiverOe Sédriuor Tpame(irat), which I have 
quoted already (p. 16). The meaning of it was that we ought to emulate 
the skill of money-changers in understanding how to reject the evil and 
choose the good (compare 1 Thess. v. 21, a text often quoted in connexion 
with this saying). The saying is quoted three times in the Clementine 
Homilies (ii. 51; ili. 50; xviii. 20). Clement of Alexandria, who is lax in 
his use of non-canonical and even heretical documents, expressly quotes 
this saying as Scripture (Szvom. i. 28), and three times again indirectly 
refers to it (ii. 4; vi. 105 vii. 15). It is also quoted in the second century 
by the Gnostic Apelles (Epiph. Haer. xliv. 2). It is referred to by a 
whole host of later writers, of whom a list will be found in Nicholson’s 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, p. 157. 
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When we have cast aside these Elkesaite authorities, we have 
no more copious source of information about the Hebrew Gospel 
than St. Jerome ; and it might seem that he sets at rest the ques- 
tion of the Hebrew original of St. Matthew, for he tells us that he 
had seen it himself and made a copy of it. Unfortunately, he 
goes on to tell us that he proceeded to translate it into Greek and 
Latin. That alone would lead us to suspect that the book must 
be something different from our Gospel of St. Matthew, or that, if 
the latter be a translation, it cannot be an accurate translation. 
And this suspicion is turned into certainty by abundant extracts 
which St. Jerome gives from the same book, sufficiently confirmed 
by the testimony of other Fathers. We are thus enabled to say 
with certainty that whatever affinities there may have been 
between this Nazarene Gospel and St. Matthew’s, the latter can 
with no propriety be said to be a translation of the former. The 
Nazarene Gospel contains some things that are not in St. Matthew, 
and wanted some things that are in St. Matthew,* and told in 
different ways stories that were common to both. The most inte- 
resting of the additions made by the Nazarene Gospel to the 
Canonical history is its account of our Lord’s appearance to 
James after His resurrection. It runs: ‘ Now the Lord, when He 
had. given the linen cloth to the servant of the priest, went to 
James, and appeared to him. For James had taken an oath that 
he would not eat bread from that hour on which he had drunk the 
cup of the Lord till he saw Him risen from the dead.’ Then our 
Lord says, ‘Bring a table and bread.’ Anda little further on it 
is added : ‘He took bread, and blessed and brake, and gave it to 
James the Just, and said to him, My brother, eat thy bread, for 
the Son of Man is risen from the dead’ (De Virds Lilustr. 2). 
We may be sure that if this story had been in the original 
St. Matthew, it would not have been omitted in the Greek trans- 
lation, and therefore this,one specimen would give ground for the 
opinion, which the other specimens I shall produce establish 
beyond doubt, that Jerome’s Hebrew Gospel is not a different 
form of the first Gospel, but to all intents a fifth Gospel.t It is 
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* The proof of this is, that the Hebrew Gospel is the shorter. The 
Stichometry of Nicephorus gives 2500 orto for the length of St. Matthew, 
and 2200 for that of the Gospel according to the Hebrews. The authority 
here cited is a list of ecclesiastical books, with the length of each, which is 
evidently very old, though only preserved by a ninth-century writer. The 
reader will find it in Westcott’s VV. 7. Canon, p. 560. 

+ An abstract preserved by Photius (Cod. 177) gives us curious infor- 
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another question whether the story may not be authentic. We 
know from 1 Cor. xv. 7 that our Lord did appear to James; and 
nothing forbids us to believe that a true tradition of that appear- 
ance may have been preserved. But itis also possible that this 
very verse of 1 Cor. may have suggested to the Jewish Christian 
framer of the Nazarene Gospel to supplement the defect of the 
authentic history by an invented narrative of the details of our 
Lord’s appearance to the venerated head of the Jerusalem Church. 
And some suspicion is suggested by the fact that St. Paul puts 
the appearance to James quite late in the list of our Lord’s 
appearances, while the Nazarene account would lead us to regard 
it as one of the first. 

The next specimen which I shall produce deserves remark on 
many accounts. It is quoted by Origen as well as by Jerome, 
and so gives us reason to think that the same Hebrew Gospel 
was used by these two writers. But you must observe that 
although Origen believed that the original of Matthew’s Gospel 
had been in Hebrew (Euseb. vi. 25), it does not appear that he 
identified it with the Hebrew Gospel which he quotes; nor can I 
find that this idea was entertained by any of the other Church 
writers who quote what they generally call the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews. The notion seems to have been peculiar to St. 
Jerome. 

Our Saviour is introduced as saying, ‘My mother the Holy 
Ghost lately took me by one of my hairs and carried me to the 
great mountain Tabor.’* The words ‘by one of my hairs’ might 
easily be accounted for as an enlargement of St. Matthew’s ‘led 
up of the Spirit’ (iv. 1), by an apocryphal addition (founded on 





mation about a work of Theodore of Mopsuestia, directed against a 
Western writer whose name is not given, but who plainly is Jerome; and 
one of the charges brought against him is that of having forged a fifth 
Gospel. Bishop Westcott has noted that the same charge was brought 
by Julian the Pelagian (Augustine, Opus Imperf. cont. ¥ulian., iv. 88). 

* Origen zz Fohan., tom. il. 6; Hom. in Yerem., xv. 4; Hieron. in Mich., 
vii. 6; 2 Lsat., xv. 11; i Hzech., xvi.13. The first passage quoted from 
Origen is curious. In expounding St. John’s words wdyra di abrod éyévero 
he includes the Holy Spirit among the mdvra; and adds, that if anyone 
accepts the Gospel according to the Hebrews, there is still no difficulty in 
interpreting the words ‘my mother the Holy Ghost,’ &c., since Jesus said 
‘Whosoever shall do the will of my Father which sent me, the same is 
my brother and sister ad mother.’ In the second passage he is explain- 
ing the words ‘my mother’ (Jer, xv. 10), and, in addition to other 
solutions, notices that which is suggested—‘If anyone receives ‘ my 
mother the Holy Ghost,’’’ &c. 
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Ezek. viii. 3; Bel and the Dragon, 36) ; and this would be an indi- 
cation that this Hebrew Gospel is posterior to our Greek St 
Matthew. But the phrase ‘My mother the Holy Ghost’ requires 
more comment. In the Aramaic the Holy Spirit is denoted by a 
feminine noun; consequently, in the Gnostic sects, which took 
their origin where a Shemitic language was spoken, and which 
deduce the origin of things from a male and female principle, the 
Holy Spirit is usually the female principle. Hence Hilgenfeld, 
who tries to discover in St. Matthew an anti-Pauline Hebrew 
nucleus, considers that the part ascribed in the first chapter to 
the Holy Spirit in the generation of our Lord shows that this 
chapter at least was no part of the original Hebrew, but must 
have been added by the Greek translator or rather adapter. 
But St. Jerome gives no hint that the Gospel which he read was 
defective at the beginning; and it must be borne in mind that if a 
Gnostic writer spoke of the Holy Spirit as the mother of Christ it 
would be with reference to His premundane generation. He 
could without inconsistency adopt Matthew’s account of the 
miraculous birth of Jesus, but would probably lay stress chiefly 
on the union of Jesus with a higher power at His baptism. In 
the passage of the Nazarene Gospel which relates the baptism, 
the Holy Spirit addresses our Lord as ‘My Son.’ The narrative 
runs: ‘It came to pass, when the Lord had come up from the 
water, the entire fountain of the Holy Spirit descended and rested 
upon Him and said to Him, My Son, in all the prophets did I 
await thee that thou mightest come and I might rest in thee: for 
thou art my rest, thou art my firstborn Son that reignest for ever.’ 
I may as well quote also the account this Gospel gives of our 
Lord’s coming to be baptized: ‘Behold our Lord’s mother and 
His brethren said to Him, John the Baptist baptizeth for the 
remission of sins; let us go and be baptized byhim. But He said 
to them, Wherein have I sinned that I should go and be baptized 
by him, except, perchance, this very thing that I have said is 
ignorance ?’ 

I have given examples enough to show that this Nazarene 
Gospel was a very different book from our St. Matthew. Lest, 
however, it should be thought that the difference between the 
books arises from one of them having received interpolations, I 
shall show you how differently a story is told which both have in 
common: ‘Another rich man said to Jesus, Master, what good 
thing shall I do that I may live? He said, Go and sell all that 
thou hast, and distribute among the poor, and come and follow 
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me. But the rich man began to scratch his head and was dis- 
pleased. And the Lord said to him, How canst thou say thou 
hast kept the law and the prophets, since it is written in the law, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself: and behold many of thy 
brethren, children of Abraham, are clothed with dung and dying 
with hunger, while thy house is full of many good things, and 
nothing is sent out of it to them?’ And turning to His disciple 
Simon, who sat beside Him, He said: ‘Simon son of John, it is 
easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.’* Again, the man 
with the withered hand is made to say, ‘I was a mason seeking a 
livelihood by the labour of my hands. I pray thee, Jesus, to 
restore me to health, that I may not beg my bread in disgrace’ 
(Hieron., 2 Afazt. xii. 13). If so ran the original Hebrew St. 
Matthew, our Greek Evangelist must have been a most unfaithful - 
translator. 

Again, the parable of the talents was improved so as not to 
inflict so severe a punishment on mere sloth. There are three 
servants: one multiplies his talent; another hides it; the third 
wastes it with harlots and riotous living. The second is only 
rebuked ; the third is cast into prison.t The only other things 
about the Hebrew Gospel which I think it worth while to quote 
are, that instead of relating that the veil of the Temple was rent, 
it told that a lintel of the Temple of immense size was shattered ; 
and that in the Lord’s Prayer, instead of ‘ daily bread’ it had 
‘bread for the morrow.’ This is the meaning of the word 
émiotoios, adopted by Bishop Lightfoot (Mew Testament Revision, 
Appendix) ; and it is no small argument in his favour that such 
was the interpretation accepted in Palestine apparently before 
the end of the first century. But if the Aramaic had been the 
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*This passage is given in the ‘vetus interpretatio’ of Origen’s Com- 
mentary on Matthew xix, (tom. xv. 14, Delarue, iii. 671). The passage is 
not found in the extant Greek, 

t This is told by Eusebius in one of the Greek fragments of his 
Theophaneia, published by Mai (Nov. Pat, Bivl., iv. 155). The passage 
does not seem to be contained in the Syriac version translated by Lee, 
which, however, contains (p, 234) another quotation from the Hebrew 
Gospel. Some critics, who think unfavourably of other variations of the 
Nazarene Gospel from the Canonical narrative, find marks of originality in 
this version of the parable of the talents. But to me this variation seems 
to show plainly the handiwork of a corrector who fancies he is making an 


improvement and really changes for the worse. And I suspect that this 
corrector was acquainted with Luke xy. 
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original, and had said plainly ‘ bread for the morrow,’ it seems to 
me not likely that so difficult a word would have been used in the 
translation. The Greek Fathers were as much puzzled by it as 
ourselves (see Origen, de Orat. 27, quoted by Lightfoot, ew 
Testament Revision, p. 195). 

It would be time wasted if I were to accumulate quotations for 
the mere purpose of showing that the Nazarene Gospel was not 
the original of our St. Matthew. The only wonder is, how St. 
Jerome could ever have permitted himself to think or say that it 
was. As time went on he certainly became cautious about assert- 
ing it, and usually quotes it as ‘the Gospel written in the Hebrew 
language which the Nazarenes read;’ and he sometimes adds, 
‘ which is called by most the original of St. Matthew.’* But it is 
still surprising that he should have accepted this Gospel as the 
original St. Matthew at a time when he could not have been 
ignorant of its character: for the very first time he speaks of it 
he tells that he had already translated it into Greek and Latin, 
and quotes the story of our Lord’s appearance to James. How- 
ever, our surprise may abate a little when we remember that long 
before Jerome’s time the belief had been accepted in the Church, 
that St. Matthew’s Gospel had been originally written in Hebrew. 
It was notorious that the Judaizing sects had a Gospel in their 
own language which they designated as St. Matthew’s ; and no 
one ignorant of their language had any reason for doubting the 
appellation to be correct. St. Jerome would therefore, no doubt, 
embrace with eager expectation the opportunity of obtaining 
access to so valuable a help to the criticism of the New Testa- 
ment text, and would count the power of copying this document 
as one of the most precious fruits of his Shemitic studies. But 
after he had become acquainted with it, and had found that 
instead of enabling him to correct a reading here and there in 
the Greek St. Matthew, it was a work so different from the 
I 

*¢Jn evangelio quo utuntur Nazaraei et Ebionitae, quod nuper in 


Graecum de Hebraeo sermone transtulimus, et quod vocatur a plerisque 
Matthaei authenticum’ (i Matz. xii. 13, written in A.D. 398). P nie 
in Isat. 


gelium quod Hebraeo sermone conscriptum legunt Nazaraei’ 
xi. 2, written in 410). See also in Ezech. xviii. 7 (written 1n 413). ‘In 
evangelio juxta Hebraeos, quod Chaldaico quidem Syroque sermone sed 
Hebraicis literis scriptum est, quo utuntur usque hodie Nazareni—secun- 
dum Apostolos, sive ut plerique autumant, juxta Matthaeum—quod et in 
Caesariensi habetur bibliotheca’ (Dza/. adv. Pelag. iii., written in 416). 
Jerome’s first mention of the book is in his Catalogue of Ecclesiastical 


Writers, written in 392. 
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Canonical Gospel that a new translation was necessary in order 
to inform a Greek reader of its contents, how was it that Jerome 
did not then perceive that unless he owned the two books to have 
been different from the beginning, he must either hold the Can- 
onical St. Matthew to have been an unfaithful translation, or else 
the Nazarene Gospel to have been since foully corrupted? In 
answering this question we must call to mind what was the great 
work of Jerome’s life. When he became acquainted with the 
Hebrew Bible he found it in many respects to be very different 
from the Septuagint and its Latin translations, which were in 
current use all over the Christian world. He set himself to revise 
the current text, so as to bring it into conformity with the original 
Hebrew ; and on account of the preference he gave to the latter, 
he met with much opposition and calumny from his contem- 
poraries. Now it is reasonable to suppose that, notwithstanding 
some striking variations, there was a good deal of resemblance 
between the Nazarene Gospel and ‘the Canonical Gospel of St. 
Matthew. The differences were probably not greater than Jerome 
had found in many places between the Hebrew and Greek texts of 
the Old Testament. I believe, then, that Jerome, taking up the 
Nazarene Gospel with every prepossession in its favour, was not 
hindered by these differences from accepting it as the original 
text of St. Matthew, and that he gave it the preference which, in 
the case of the Old Testament books, he had given to the Hebrew 
over the Greek text. I do not know that he ever quite abandoned 
this view, though as years went on he became more cautious in 
expressing it. But though we gratefully follow St. Jerome in 
using an Old Testament text cleared of the accretions which, in 
Greek and Latin Bibles, had gathered round the original, we may 
rejoice that he could not succeed in persuading the Church to 
exchange the Greek for the Aramaic St. Matthew.* 

When we have arrived at the conclusion that the Hebrew Gospel 
known to St. Jerome was not the original of St. Matthew, but to 
all intents a fifth Gospel, we have still to consider what we ought 
to think of it. Is it to be ranked with our Canonical four, or with 
the Apocryphal Gospels of which I have next to speak? I am 
conscious that it is difficult for us to divest our minds of prejudice 
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* Some light is thrown on Jerome’s statement, that he translated the 
Nazarene Gospel into Greek, by the fact that his version of the Psalms and 
of the Prophets was, with his approval, rendered into Greek by Sophronius 

De Viris Iliustr. 134, Praef. in Pss.). 
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when we try to make a purely literary comparison of the Hebrew 
and the Canonical Gospels. However freely we acknowledge that 
there was nothing in the nature of things to forbid our having five 
Gospels, yet, as the Church for so many centuries has only 
acknowledged four, we are not now inclined to reopen the question ; 
and we can scarcely be quite impartial in our comparison of 
words we have venerated from our childhood with words which 
come to us as strange and novel. So, perhaps, I might distrust 
my own judgment when the story of the rich man scratching his 
head impresses me, in respect of claim to priority over the 
Canonical narrative, as on a level with the versions of New 
Testament stories which good ladies sometimes publish for the 
use of children. It is therefore a satisfaction to me that, in 
asserting the immense superiority in originality and simplicity 
of our Greek St. Matthew over the Nazarene Gospel, I have the 
adhesion of the great majority of those critics who pay least 
regard to the authority of ecclesiastical tradition. Indeed, critics 
of the sceptical school have generally adopted Schleiermacher’s 
idea, that the Hebrew St. Matthew contained nothing but dis- 
courses; and so they have felt no temptation to take under their 
patronage this Nazarene Gospel, which clearly dealt in narrative 
just as much as the Canonical. Hilgenfeld is almost the only 
critic of note who attributes originality to this Hebrew Gospel. 
But he owns that he is the advocate of a nearly abandoned cause. 
Volkmar, Strauss, Renan, Keim, Lipsius, Weizsacker agree in the 
opinion which I express in the words of Anger quoted by Hilgen- 
feld: ‘Evangelium Hebraeorum, testantibus quae supersunt 
reliquiis, cognatum cum Ev. Matthaei, iis in rebus, in quibus ab 
eo differt, nunquam certo formam principalem, plerumque in- 
dubitate formam derivatam praebet.’ Indeed it is quite intelligible 
that the traditions of a small sect, which was isolated from the 
Christian world, and on that account uncontrolled in its procedure, 
should be liable to depravation and corruption, from which our 
Gospels were secured, if by nothing else, by the mere fact that 
they so rapidly became the property of mutually distant Churches.* 
When we have acknowledged that this Nazarene Gospel, so 
es yk en ee Os 
* So Renan, v. 104: ‘Notre Matthieu s’est conservé intact depuis sa ré- 
daction définitive, dans les derniéres années du 1* siécle, tandis que l’Evan- 
gile hébreu, vu l’absence d’une orthodoxie, jalouse gardienne des textes, 
dans les Eglises judaisantes de Syrie, a été remanié de siécle en siécle, si 
bien qu’ 4 la fin il n’était pas fort supérieur 4 un Evangile apocryphe.’ 
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far from being the mother, or even the sister, of one of our 
Canonical four, can only claim to be a granddaughter or grand- 
niece, it does not follow that it stands on no higher level than the 
Apocryphal Gospels. It is at least favourably distinguished from 
them by not being open to the charge which I brought against 
the rest (p. 108), that they are silent about our Lord’s public life, 
concerning which it is not incredible that true traditions might be 
in circulation; while they speak copiously on matters about 
which the narrators were ‘not likely to have had means of real 
knowledge. We may disregard tales of the latter kind as idle 
chatter, and yet think ourselves bound to give a hearing to stories 
concerning our Lord’s public life which circulated at no great 
distance from him in time or place. But I own that, after giving 
them a hearing, I have not felt disposed to attribute to them any 
high value. The most favourable verdict I have in any case been 
able to pass is, that I will not venture to say that some of them 
may not have had a foundation in truth. For example, the saying 
‘Be ye good money-changers,’ or another quoted by Jerome, ‘ Be 
ye never glad but when you see your brother in charity,’ may, for 
all I know, have been derived from some actual sayings of our 
Lord. 

Before I quit the subject of this Hebrew Gospel, I ought to 
mention that the earliest trace of its existence is that Ignatius 
(ad Smyrn, 3), in arguing against a Docetic conception of our 
Lord’s body, says, ‘And when, after His resurrection, He came 
to Peter and his company, He said, ‘‘ Take, handle me, and see 
that I am not a spirit without body”’’ (Sarudviov doduarov), We 
might suppose that this was a free quotation of Luke xxiv. 39; 
but we find from Jerome that the words ‘incorporale daemonium’ 
were found in his Nazarene Gospel, to which accordingly he 
refers this quotation.* It would be quite natural that Ignatius, 
being a native of Syria, should use an Aramaic Gospel. On the 
other hand, it is to be remarked that Eusebius, who quotes this 
phrase from Ignatius (£7. Z. iii. 36), does not know where he got 
it; and yet Eusebius, at least when he wrote the Theophaneia, 
knew the Hebrew Gospel. Again, Origen in the preface to his 
Tep) *Apxay (Delarue, i. 47) says that the saying is derived from the 
apocryphal book Doctrina Petrz. Itis best to acknowledge that 
our means of information do not enable us to speak positively as 
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* De Viris Iilustr. 16 ; in Isai. lib, 18, Praef. 
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to the filiation of these different documents. In any case we 
know that Hegesippus, in the second century, used the Hebrew 
Gospel (Euseb. Z. £2. iv. 22).* 

I return to the question as to the original language of St. 
Matthew, respecting which the evidence takes a new complexion 
from what we have learned as to the Nazarene Gospel. We 
might have lightly regarded the assertion that Matthew’s Gospel 
was originally written in Hebrew, if it were made only by men 
who had never seen the book, or who did not understand the 
language, and were therefore incompetent to judge whether the 
Aramaic book which was in use among certain Jewish sectaries 
could justly claim priority over the Greek Gospel. But the ques- 
tion seemed decided by the testimony of St. Jerome, who had 
himself examined the Aramaic book. But now Jerome, when 
cross-examined, passes over as a witness to the opposite side, 
convincing us of the comparative lateness of the only Aramaic 
Gospel that any of the witnesses had seen. We have therefore 
to fall back on the earlier witnesses, and we have now to consider 
what their evidence is worth, especially when we bear in mind 
that if their opinion was influenced by belief in the pretensions 
made for the Hebrew Gospel of their own day, they were mistaken 
in that belief. If, for example, we think the ‘it is said’ of Euse- 
bius sufficient evidence to induce us to believe that Pantaenus 
was shown in India a Gospel in Hebrew letters, we may still 
reasonably doubt whether this was a copy of the original St. 





*On the New Testament quotations of Ignatius, see Zahn, Zgnatius 
von Antiochien, p. 595, et segg.; and Lightfoot’s Index, /gnatius, ii. p. 
1107. The Fragments of the Hebrew Gospel have been often collected. 
The most recent collections are by Westcott, Zntroduction to the Study of 
the Gospels, 466, et segg.; Nicholson, The Gospel according to the Hebrews ; 
Hilgenfeld, Movum Testamentum extra Canonem Receptum, the section 
treating of the Gospel according to the Hebrews having been lately 
published in a second edition, 1884; and lastly by Handmann in Geb- 
hardt and Harnack’s Zexte und Untersuchungen, Band v. It is well to 
remind the reader that in discussions about the Hebrew Gospel the ques- 
tion about its antiquity must be separated from that about its authenticity. 
We know from the preface to St. Luke’s Gospel that before his Gospel 
other Gospels had been in circulation which the Church soon rejected as 
of inferior authority. It is quite conceivable that one or more of these 
may have been in Aramaic. If anyone were to maintain that the Hebrew 
Gospel known to Origen and Jerome was such a Gospel it would be no 
disproof of his assertion if it could be shown that it was far less trust- 
worthy than those we have. On the other hand, if it could even be proved 
that the Hebrew Gospel was old enough to have been used by St. Luke, 
this would not establish its historic value. 
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Matthew left there by St. Bartholomew, or simply a copy of the 
Nazarene Gospel. As for our earliest witness, Papias, I do not 
attach overwhelming weight to his easy reception of the state- 
ment that Matthew’s Gospel was originally Hebrew. He knew 
that Palestine was bilingual, so that the thing would appear to 
him probable; and it supplied a key to difficulties he may have 
met with in harmonizing the Gospels; but it is very unlikely that 
he himself either saw the Gospel, or could read it if he did see it. 
If we had not better evidence, I doubt if we could attribute much 
value to the opinion of a bishop of Phrygia as to the extent to 
which Palestine had been bilingual fifty years before; for this is 
a point on which distance of place is a great bar to accurate 
knowledge. I could ask questions as to the language or dialect 
spoken in different parts of the Continent that I dare say most of 
you would beg to be excused from answering. I doubt whether 
many educated Frenchmen would have confidence in saying 
whether a Welsh Member of Parliament would address his con- 
stituents in Welsh, or an Irish one in Irish. 

Actually, however, I believe: that Greek was as generally 
spoken in Palestine in our Lord’s time as English now is in the 
West of Ireland. Greek was the language of the law courts and 
of business. Accordingly, a knowledge of Greek could only be 
dispensed with by those who were too high or too low to be con- 
cerned in mercantile matters. I think, however, that Josephus 
has been misunderstood when he has been supposed to say (A 77. 
XX. 12) that those of high rank did not know Greek. What he 
says is, that a knowledge of foreign languages was an accom- 
plishment in which they took no pride, it being one possessed by 
the lower class of freemen, and even by slaves : ‘ Those only were 
regarded as wise who were accurately acquainted with the law, 
and were able to interpret the Holy Scriptures.’ In the Acts, 
you will remember that the chief captain, taking Paul for a leader 
of sicarii, is surprised that he can speak Greek. On the other 
hand, when Paul addresses the people from the Temple steps, 
they expect him to speak Greek, but are gratified, and become 
attentive, on being addressed in their own language. Peter’s 
discourse on the day of Pentecost, and his address to Cornelius, 
must, from the nature of the case, have been delivered in Greek ; 
and it is not unreasonable to think the same of some other 
speeches recorded in the early chapters of the Acts. Dr. Roberts, 
in his interesting book, Discussions on the Gospels, contends that 
our Lord himself commonly spoke Greek, and he at least makes 
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it probable that He did so sometimes.* He appeals to what we 
are told (Mark iii. 8) of a great muititude having followed our 
Lord ‘from Idumea and from beyond Jordan, and they about 
Tyre and Sidon,’ the presumption being that if they followed Him 
they could understand His teaching; and people from the 
regions just named would not be likely to do this unless He spoke 
Greek. He draws another proof from St. John’s report of our 
Lord’s conversation with Pilate, in which we are not told that the 
services of an interpreter were employed. Greek seems to have 
been more prevalent in Galilee, which is called Galilee of the 
Gentiles, than in Jerusalem. St. Matthew, as a collector of 
taxes, could hardly have dispensed with a knowledge of Greek. 
We know that the two Jewish Apostles, Peter, the Apostle of the 
Circumcision, and James, the head of the Jerusalem Church, 
have left Epistles in Greek. And, what is remarkable, the letter 
of that specially Jewish Apostle, St. James, is perhaps the best 
Greek in the New Testament. 

The conclusion, then, which I draw from these facts is, that 
there is not the least difficulty in believing that Matthew might 
have written a Gospel in Greek, even on the supposition that he 
intended it only for the use of the Christians in Palestine; and 
the first Gospel contains internal evidence that it was meant to 
have a wider circulation. On the other hand, the proof I have 
given from Josephus (p. 127) of the literary use of the Aramaic 
language in his time makes it equally easy to accept. evidence of 
the existence of an apostolic Hebrew Gospel, if only decisive 
evidence for its existence were forthcoming. But it does not 
appear that any of the witnesses had themselves seen such a 
Gospel, and there is no evidence of the existence of any Greek 
text but the one which was universally regarded as authoritative. 
Cureton imagined that he could gain evidence for the Hebrew 
original of St. Matthew from the Syriac version which he published, 
and which he contended had not been made from Greek, but 
from the original Aramaic. However, on that point he has 
failed to convince scholars.t I cannot help thinking that if there 
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* On the other side of the question deserves to be studied an essay by 
Neubauer, Studia Biblica, 1885. 
- +See his Preface, p. vi., and an interesting section on the Hebrew 
Gospel, pp. Ixxiv., &c. Renan says (v. 98): ‘C’ést bien a tort qu’on a 
supposé que la version syriaque de Saint Matthieu publiée par Cureton a 
été faite sur l’original araméen de Saint Matthieu. L’idée qu’elle serait 
cet original méme est tout a fait chimérique.’ 
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had existed in use among Hebrew-speaking Christians what was 
known to be the real original Gospel written by St. Matthew, 
such a corrupt version of it as that circulated among the Nazarenes 
could not have gained acceptance; and that the origin of the 
latter Gospel is more easily explained if we suppose that it was 
in Greek the facts of the Gospel history had been authoritatively 
published, and if we regard the Nazarene Gospel as an attempt 
made by one not very scrupulous about accuracy to present these 
facts to those who spoke Aramaic. For these reasons, and on 
account of the signs of originality already mentioned, which are 
presented by the Greek Gospel, I am disposed to pronounce in 
favour of the Greek original of St. Matthew. 

But it has been objected, The great majority of the early 
witnesses who tell us that Matthew wrote a Gospel tell us also 
that he wrote it in Hebrew. If you do not accept their testimony 
on the latter point, why accept it on the former? And then 
what reason is there for supposing that our present Greek Gospel 
comes from St. Matthew at all? Well, I do not think that the 
two things stand on the same level of testimony. In the case of 
Papias, for example, it seems to me plain that the Gospel of 
which he speaks bore the title of St. Matthew, and was accepted 
as such by the Christian world of the time. The statement that 
it had been written in Hebrew rests on a private tradition, for all 
we know, first made public by Papias himself: and Papias has 
been generally condemned as over-credulous withrespectto some of 
the traditions which he accepted. Ifthe Greek Gospel had been, as 
some suppose, only based on the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, but 
was actually the work of one of the second generation, I do not 
know why the name of the real author should have been suppressed ; 
for the second and third Gospels bear the names of those who 
were supposed to be their real authors, and not those of the 
Apostles on whose authority they were believed to rest. So that, 
if Matthew did not write the first Gospel, I do not think the 
name of Matthew would have been necessary to gain it acceptance 
in the Church. In any case, the fact of this acceptance by the 
Church may suffice for our faith; for though I believe the first 
Gospel to have been written by an Apostle, and the second and 
third not, I make no difference in my reception of them, nor do I 
find that any such difference was ever made by Christians. From 
the earliest times of which we have knowledge all were alike 
received as indisputably authentic records of the deeds and words 
of Christ. 


XI. 


APOCRYPHAL AND HERETICAL GOSPELS. 


OME fifty years ago or more, a Mr. Hone,” who was at that 
time an opponent of orthodoxy, if not of Christianity (though 

I understand he afterwards regretted the line he had taken), 
published what he called the Apocryphal New Testament, 
which had considerable sale at the time, and which may still be 
picked up on stalls or at auctions. The object of the publication 
clearly was to disparage the pre-eminent authority which we ascribe 
to the books of our New Testament, by making it appear that those 
which we honour had been picked out of a number of books with 
tolerably equal claims to our acceptance, the selection having 
been made by persons in whom we have no reason to feel much 
confidence. The work professes to be an answer to the question, 
‘ After the writings contained in the New Testament were selected 
from the numerous Gospels and Epistles then in existence, what 
became of the books that were rejected by the compilers?’ The 
epoch of the compilation is apparently assumed to be that of the 
Council of Niczea. The writer, at least, quotes a medizval story, 
that the selection of Canonical books was then made by miracle, 
the right books having jumped up on the table, and the wrong 
ones remained under it ; and it would seem as if, though rejecting’ 
the miracle, he received the fact that the Council settled the 
Canon. He proceeds to quote some remarks from Jortin on the 
violence of the proceedings at the Council, and we are given to 
understand that if the selection was not made then, it was made 
by people not more entitled to confidence. He then gives a selec: 
tion of Apocryphal Gospels and Acts, and Epistles, taken from 





* The same who gained a victory over the Government of the day by 
an acquittal on a charge of blasphemous libel tried before Lord Ellen- 


borough in 1817. 
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works of orthodox writers, but divided by himself into verses (and, 
where that had not been done before, into chapters), obviously 
with the intention of giving to these strange Gospels, Epistles, 
and Acts, as nearly as possible the same appearance to the eye 
of the English reader as that presented by the old ones with 
which he was familiar. 

I need not tell you that the Council of Niczea did not meddle 
with the subject of the Canon, and so we need not trouble our- 
selves to discuss the proofs that the members of that venerable 
Synod were frail and fallible men like ourselves. The fact is that, 
as I have already told you, authority did not meddle with the 
question of the Canon until that question had pretty well settled 
itself; and, instead of this abstention weakening the authority of 
our sacred books, the result has been that the great majority 
have far higher authority than if their claims rested on the 
decision of any Council, however venerable. They rest on the 
spontaneous consent of the whole Christian world, Churches the 
most remote agreeing independently to do honour to the same 
books. Some of the books which Mr. Hone printed as left out by 
the compilers of our Canon were not in existence at the time when 
that Canon established itself; and the best of the others is sepa- 
rated, in the judgment of any sober man, by a very wide interval” 
from those which we account Canonical. Mr. Hone’s insinuation 
has, I understand, been repeated in a later edition, which I have 
not seen, in a still grosser form; the title-page being ‘The Sup- 
pressed Gospels and Epistles of the Original New Testament of 
Jesus Christ, venerated by the primitive Christian Churches during 
the first four centuries, but since, after violent disputations, for- 
bidden by the bishops of the Nicene Council, in the reign of the 
Emperor Constantine.” 

A work having a title not unlike Hone’s was published a few 
_ years ago by Hilgenfeld ; Novum Testamentum extra Canonem 
Receptum. But it is a work of a very different kind from Hone’s 
catch-penny publication, having been compiled by a man of real 
learning. It includes nothing that is not really ancient, and the 
greater part of it is occupied with the writings of the so-called 
Apostolic Fathers, which, indeed, also appear in Hone’s collec- 
tion. I have thought it would be useful to give you, in this 
course of lectures, some account of those writings which at any 
time obtained credit in the Church of the same kind as was given 
to our Canonical Scriptures, though in degree infinitely below 
that. I speak, then, to-day of Apocryphal Gospels. Hilgenfeld 
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does not admit into his collection any of the Apocryphal Gospels 
that have come down to us entire; I presume, not judging them 
of sufficient antiquity to deserve a place. What he gives are 
merely the fragmentary extracts, which different Fathers have 
preserved, of the Ebionite Gospels, of which I spoke in the last 
lecture, and of one or two heretical Gospels, of which I shall 
speak to-day. 

Of Gospels which have come down to us entire, I place first, 
on many grounds, that called the Gospel of James, or Protevan- 
gelium, which has come down to us in more than fifty Mss., and 
has been translated into many languages both of East and West. 
The object of this Gospel is clearly supplementary to our Gospels, 
and it is intended to satisfy the curiosity of Christians with regard 
to the things which took place before the birth of our Lord. If 
we are to ascribe to the book any ‘tendency’ beyond the simple 
desire to gratify curiosity, the doctrine which the inventor seems 
most solicitous to establish is that of the perpetual virginity of 
the Virgin Mary. 

It is this book which invented the names Joachim and Anne 
for the parents of Mary. It tells how they had been childless to 


old age; how an angel appearing separately to each of them 


announced to them the birth of a child ; how they vowed to dedi 

cate to the Lord that which should be born, and how, in fulfilment 
of this vow, Mary was brought to the Temple at the age of three 
years. When she comes to the age of twelve, the priests will not 
take the responsibility of having charge of a marriageable virgin 
at the Temple, and they seek a widower to whose charge to com- 
mit her. Allthe widowers are assembled ; and in order to choose 
between them a miraculous test is employed, the idea of which is 
derived from the history of Aaron’s rod that budded. They each 
give in their rod, and from Joseph’s rod alone* there issues a 
dove, so that he is chosen to have the charge, much against his 
will, for we are carefully told that he had children already. The 
story of the appearance of the angel Gabriel and the annunciation 
of the Saviour’s birth is told almost in the words of Luke, except 
with the addition that the angel appeared to Mary as she was 
drawing water. We find mention made also of the dumbness of 
Zacharias, and of the taxing under Cesar Augustus, in such a 
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* Accordingly, a prominent feature in pictures of the Marriage of the 
Virgin, by Raphael and his predecessors, is that of the disappointed suitors 


breaking their useless rods. 
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way as to leave no room for doubt that Luke’s Gospel was used ; 
while the account of Herod and the wise men, the explanation of the 
name Jesus, ‘ because He shall save His people from their sins,’ 
and other particulars, are so given as to make it equally clear 
that this Gospel presupposes St. Matthew’s. There is a story 
that when Mary’s pregnancy was discovered, both she and Joseph 
were made to clear themselves by drinking the water of jealousy. 
The birth of her child is made to take place, not in the stable of 
the inn, but in a cave by the roadside where the labour-pains 
suddenly come on her. A midwife is found, who expresses the 
greatest amazement at a virgin bringing forth. Salome, who, on 
hearing of this prodigy, refuses to believe unless she herself verify 
the fact, is punished by having her hand withered, until, on her 
repentance, she is healed by touching the child. The work is 
supposed to be written by James, immediately after the death of 
Herod; and the last things related are a miraculous rescue of 
the infant John the Baptist from the massacre of the children, by 
means of a mountain opening and hiding him and his mother; 
and a consequent murder of Zacharias the priest by Herod’s 
command, when his child could not be found. This story may be 
regarded as bearing witness to the presence in the Gospel used 
by the fabulist of the text, ‘Zacharias whom ye slew between the 
Temple and the altar.’ His blood is represented as miraculously 
congealing, and refusing to be removed till the avenger came.* 

From this sketch of the contents of the Protevangelium you 
will see that it is merely an attempt to embroider with legend the 
simpler narrative of the earlier Evangelists, and that it could not 
have come into existence if they had not gained a position of 
acknowledged credit long before. 

The Gospel which I have described can certainly lay claim to 
very high antiquity. It was undoubtedly in full circulation before 
the end of the fourth century, for it is clearly used by Epiphanius 
in his work on Heresy, written about 376. We can, without 
quitting undisputed ground, carry the evidence of the use of the 
book back to the very beginning of this century; for Peter of 





* This story of the blood is derived from a Jewish story of a miraculous 
bubbling of the blood of Zacharias the son of Jehoiada, which refused to be 
stilled, though Nebuzaradan slew 94,000 of the chief of the Jews in the 
hope that by the addition of their blood that of Zacharias might be quieted. 
—See Whitby’s commentary on Matt. xxiii. 35, or Midrasch Echa Rabbati 
(Wiinsche’s translation), p, 21. 

+ Haer. \xxix. 5 ; Ixxvili. 7: see also Greg. Nyss. Orvat. in diem Natal. 
Christi, Opp. Paris, 1638, vol. iii., 346. 
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Alexandria, who died in 311, gives an account of the death of 
Zacharias, which is clearly derived from this Gospel.* In the 
preceding century Origen (zz J/a/t., tom. x. 17) speaks of the 
opinion that the ‘ brethren of our Lord’ were sons of Joseph by a 
former wife, as a tradition derived from ‘the Gospel according 
to Peter’t and the ‘book of James ;’ and I see no sufficient 
reason for doubting that this was in substance the same as the 
still extant book which bears the name of James. It is true that 
Origen elsewhere, not professing to quote the book of James, but 
relating a tradition which had come to him, gives an account 
of the death of Zacharias different from that already mentioned. 
He is said to have been put to death, not on the occasion of the 
slaughter of the Innocents, but later, and because he had per- 
mitted Mary, notwithstanding the birth of her child, to stand in 
the place assigned to virgins in the Temple. The truth seems to 
be that more than one of those who accepted from the Protevan- 
gelium that the Zacharias slain between the Temple and the altar 
was the father of the Baptist, attempted to improve on the 
account there given of the cause of his death. A Gnostic story 
on the subject is told by Epiphanius (Haer. xxvi. 12); and 
another orthodox account is reported by Jerome in his commen- 
tary on Matthew xxiii. 35. We might be sure that the Protevan- 
gelium was the book of which Origen speaks, if we had earlier 
traces of its existence ; but the indications are uncertain. Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom. vii. 16) has the story of the midwife’s 
attestation of Mary's virginity; but it must be owned that 
Tertullian seems ignorant of this tale (De Carn. Christ. 23): 
and although he knows a story (Scorfzace, 8) of stones retaining 
the marks of the blood of Zacharias, the reference seems to be 
to the Jewish story about the son of Jehoiada, already quoted. 
Justin Martyr has also been claimed as recognizing the Protevan- 
gelium: both, for instance, represent our Lord’s birth as taking 
place in a cave; but this may have been a local tradition (see 
p- 64). Other coincidences have been pointed out by Hilgenfeld : 


* Routh’s Rell. Sac. iv. 44. : 

t Of this book no extracts have been preserved, and apparently it never 
had a very wide range of circulation. It dates from the second century, 
and our chief information about it is from a letter of Serapion, bishop of 
Antioch at the end of that century, who had at first permitted the use of 
it in his diocese, but withdrew his permission on closer acquaintance with 
the book, which, though in the main orthodox, contained some things that 
favoured the Docetic heresy (Euseb. H. Z., vi. 12: see also iii. 3 and 25). 

t Series Comm. in Matt. § 25. 
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for instance, the phrase xapav AaBotca Mapidu (Zrypho, 100; Protev. 
12). On the whole, I regard the Protevangelium as a second- 
century composition; and though I admit that the form now 
extant may exhibit some variations from the original text, I do 
not believe that these changes could have been considerable, or 
such as to affect the general character of the document. You 
see there is no great misstatement in describing this as one of 
the books rejected by the framers of our Canon. It was a book 
which, in point of antiquity, mzght have got into our Canon, 
unless, indeed, it be admitted that a book only making its appear- 
ance in the middle of the second century was far too late to have 
a chance of being placed on a level with our Gospels. 

I pass briefly over Gospels which bear the same relation to the 
Protevangelium that it bears to the Synoptic Gospels ; and which, 
if that be the child of these Gospels, are only their grandchildren : 
I mean fictions which, taking the Protevangelium as their basis, 
enrich with further ornaments and supplements the story as it was 
there told. Of such a kind is the Gospel of the pseudo-Matthew, 
a work not earlier than the fifth century. Some of the particulars, 
however, which it added to the story have passed into current 
ecclesiastical mythology. For instance, it tells how Mary, after 
coming out of the cave, laid her child in a manger, and how the 
ox and the ass which were there adored the child; thus fulfilling 
the prophecy, ‘the ox knoweth his owner and the ass his master’s 
crib;’ as also another prophecy of Habakkuk: for in the be- 
ginning of the third chapter, where we translate ‘ in the midst of 
the years make known,’ the Septuagint has * in the midst of two 
animals thou shalt be known.’ You must be familiar with the ox 
and the ass in stories and pictures of our Lord’s birth. This 
Gospel tells also of wonders that took place in the flight to Egypt: 
how lions and leopards adored the child, and harmlessly bore 
company to the party; how a palm tree at the child’s command 
bowed down its head and supplied its fruit to satisfy His mother’s 
need; how, when He entered the idol temple in Egypt, the idols 
all fell with their faces to the ground, and there lay broken and 
shattered. This pseudo-Matthew contains at the end a section 
taken from the false Gospel, of which I have next to speak. 

The Gospel of St. Thomas treats of the infancy and childhood 
of our Lord. This work, in its original, does not appear to have 
taken its rise in the Church, but rather to have been manufactured 
in a Gnostic workshop: not, indeed, in any of those schools of 
heresy which taught that our Lord only became Christ at His 
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baptism (for to such teaching the doctrine was directly opposed 
which made Him exercise miraculous power in His childhood), 
but rather in the school of Docetism, which denied the true 
humanity of our Lord: for in these legends all trace disappears 
that He was, in the real truth of His nature, man. We may 
believe that there was a desire to do our Lord honour in the 
invention of tales of the early exercise of His miraculous power ; 
but if so, the result sadly failed to correspond to the design: for 
there is none of the Apocryphal Gospels which is so repulsive to 
a Christian reader, on account of the degrading character of its 
representations of our Lord. In its pages the holy child is 
depicted as (to use Renan’s forcible language, vi. 541), ‘un 
gamin omnipotent et omniscient,’ wielding the power of the God- 
head with a child’s waywardness and petulance. It tells, for 
example, that He was playing and making sparrows out of mud, 
that He did this on the Sabbath, and that when complaint was 
made against Him, He clapped His hands and the sparrows 
took life and flew away; and again, that He threw all the clothes 
in a dyer’s shop into a single vat of blue dye, and on being called 
to account for the mischief He had done, commanded the clothes 
to be taken out, and lo, every one was dyed of the colour its 
owner wished. We are told that when He was drawing water 
for His mother and happened to break the pitcher, He brought 
the water safely home in the skirt of His garment; and that, 
when His father, working at his carpenter’s trade, found a piece 
_ of wood too short for the place it was meant to occupy, the child 
gave the wood a pull, when it became of the right length. We 
learn to appreciate more justly the character of the miracles 
related in the New Testament when we compare them with those 
found in this Gospel, the majority of its stories being tales of 
wonder of no higher moral worth than the prodigies of the 
Arabian Nights. But some of them are even malevolent miracles, 
such as it shocks us to read of as ascribed to our Blessed Lord. 
Boys who spill the water out of little ponds He had made for His 
play are cursed by Him, and thereon wither away; another boy 
who knocks up against Him in the street is in like manner cursed, 
and falls down dead. The accusers who complain to Joseph of 
the child’s conduct are struck with blindness. The parents of 
oné of the children whose death He has caused are quite reason- 
able in their complaint to Joseph: ‘Take away that Jesus of 
thine from this place, for He cannot dwell with us in this town; 
or, at least, teach Him to bless and not to curse.’ The child 
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likewise shows Himself from the first as omniscient as He is omni- ‘ 
potent. When He is brought to a master to be taught His letters, 
and is bid to pronounce Aleph, He refuses to go on to Beth until 
the instructor has taught Him all the mysteries of Aleph; and on 
his failing to do this, the child not only shows that He knows all 
the letters, but teaches him mysteries with regard to the shape 
and powers of each, which fill the hearers with amazement. And 
in other stories He is made to show that He has no need of 
human instruction. These accounts may profitably be compared 
with Luke’s statement, that Jesus increased in wisdom and know- 
ledge; and with his narrative of our Lord sitting in the midst of 
the doctors, not for the purpose of teaching them, as these stories 
would have it, but ‘hearing them, and asking them questions.’ 

This Gospel, however, can claim a very early parentage. The 
work, in the shape (or rather shapes) in which we now have it, 
has, no doubt, received many alterations and developments since 
the time of its first manufacture.* But at the beginning of the 
third century a Gospel bearing the name of St. Thomas was 
known both to Hippolytus and to Origen ;} and Irenzeus (I. xx.) 
refers to the story just mentioned, concerning the attempt to 
teach our Lord His letters, as a tale in circulation among here- 
tics.{ And this Gospel in its developed form obtained wide circu- 
lation in the East. From such a Gospel Mahomet seems to have 
drawn his conceptions of our Saviour (Renan, vi. 515). 

In the Gospels which I have described, the public ministerial 
life of our Lord is avoided, and the inventors profess to give 
details of His life before He entered on His ministry. That to 
which I next come professes to supplement the Canonical Gospels 
at the other end. It has been current under the name of the 
Gospel of Nicodemus; but this name is modern, and criticism 
shows that the book is to be divided into two parts, of different 





* According to the Stichometry of Nicephorus (see p. 163), it contained 
1300 stichoi, which would correspond to a larger book than that we have; 
whence we may conclude that the parts most deeply tainted with heresy 
were cut out when the book was preserved for orthodox use. For instance, 
the words quoted by Hippolytus do not appear in our present text. 

+ Hippol. Ref. Haer. v. 7; Origen, 2 Luc. Hom. i. 

f A coincidence with Justin Martyr has been pointed out. Justin (Dial. 
88) states that our Lord, working as a carpenter, made &potpa kat Cuvyd, 
words which occur in Lv. Zhom.13. But I am inclined to think that it 
was the pseudo-Evangelist who here borrowed from Justin, the latter 
being completely silent as to miracles performed by our Lord in His child- 
hood, although in the chapter cited they could hardly fail to have been 
mentioned if they had been known to the writer, 
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_ dates and authorship. The first part gives a full account of the 
trial of our Lord, and it seems to be identical with what has been 
known under the name of the Acts of Pilate. Tischendorf has 
claimed for this part a very high antiquity. Justin Martyr twice 
refers his heathen readers (Aol. i. 35, 48, and probably 38), in 
confirmation of the things he tells concerning our Lord's death, 
to the Acts of Pilate, preserved in their own records. Tertullian 
does the same (A#o/. 21). The best critics suppose that Justin 
Martyr did not himself know any such Acts of Pilate, but took for 
granted that he had sent his master an account of his doings, 
which would be sure to be found in the public records. But it is 
also possible that some Christian had already committed the 
pious fraud of fabricating Acts to answer this description, and 
that Justin Martyr was uncritical enough to be deceived by the 
fabrication. Tischendorf then thinks that this Gospel of which 
I speak contains the very Acts to which Justin refers; and the 
consequences in an apologetic point of view would be enormous. 
For these Acts are quite built up out of our four Canonical 
Gospels, including even the disputed verses at the end of 
St. Mark; St. John’s Gospel being the one principally used. 
If, then, these Acts are as early as the first half of the second 
century, it would follow that all our Gospels are far earlier. But 
I do not think that Tischendorf’s contention can be sustained, 
and cannot venture to claim greater antiquity than the fourth 
century for the Acts in their present form.* The latter part of 
what is known as the Gospel of Nicodemus contains an account 
of the descent of Christ to the under world. Two of the saints 
who were raised at His resurrection relate how they had been 
confined in Hades when the Conqueror appeared at its entrance ; 
how the gates of brass were broken and the prisoners released, 
Jesus taking with Him to Paradise the souls of Adam, Isaiah, 
John the Baptist, and the other holy men who had died before 
Him. This story of a descent of our Lord to hell is of very great 
mee werties 2 


* The statements for which the Acts of Pilate are appealed to by Justin 
and Tertullian are not to be found in the Gospel under consideration ; nor 
is its form such as would be used by the composer of what were intended 
to pass for Roman official acts. On this subject see Lipsius Die Pilatus- 
acten and article ‘GOSPELS APOCRYPHAL’ in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Christian Biography. 1 consider that a limit in both directions to the age 
of this Gospel is given by its adoption of the date March 25 as that of the 
Saviour’s Passion. This is quoted by Epiphanius (Hae. 50), whence we 
may conclude that our Acts are earlier than A.D. 376; but the date itself, 
I cannot doubt, was first invented by Hippolytus in the early part of the 
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antiquity, and to it, no doubt, reference is made in that clause 
which in comparatively late times was added to the Creed. In 
the preaching of Thaddeus to Abgarus, of which I shall speak 
later on, part of the subject is said to have been how Jesus was 
crucified and descended into hell, and burst the bands which 
never had been broken, and rose again, and also raised with 
Himself the dead that had slept for ages; and how He had 
descended alone, but ascended with a great multitude to the 
Father. It may suffice to have said so much about Apocryphal 
Gospels of the supplemental class, if I merely add that these 
stories, though formally rejected by the Church, supplied abun- 
dant materials for legend, and are the source of many a name 
still current: Dismas and Gestas, the two robbers who were 
crucified with our Lord; Longinus, the soldier who pierced His 
side with a spear, or, according to some accounts, the centurion 
who superintended His crucifixion; Veronica, in some stories 
the woman who had the issue of blood, but, according to the 
popular tale, the woman who gave Him her handkerchief to wipe 
His face, and who received on it His true likeness. 

In passing to the subject of heretical Gospels, I may just 
mention that a few evangelic fragments have been preserved, the 
source of which cannot be specified. For example, Justin Martyr,* 
Clement of Alexandria, and Hippolytus, all quote, as a saying of 
our Lord, ‘In whatever things I find you, in these will I judge 
you;’ but we do not know from what document they took the 
saying. The doctrine which it is intended to convey is that of 
Ezek. xviii., viz. that in the case alike of the wicked man who 
turns from his wickedness, or of the righteous man who turns 
from his righteousness, judgment will pass on the man according 
to the state in which death finds him. In the appendix to 
Westcott’s Lntroduction to the Study of the Gospels you will 
find a complete list of the non-Canonical sayings ascribed to our 
Lord.t 








third century. His whole system of chronology is based on an astrono- 
mical cycle, by means of which he imagined himself able to calculate the 
day of the Jewish Passover in any year; and, according to this cycle, 
March 25 would be the day in the year 29 which Hippolytus supposed to 
be the year of the Passion. But the cycle is worthless, and March 25 
could not have been the Passover, or close to it, in that year. 

* Justin, Dial, 47; Clem. Alex. Quds dives, 40; Hippol. De Univers. 

+ A fuller discussion by Resch has since appeared, under the title 


Agrapha, in Gebhardt and Harnack’s Zexte und Untersuchungen, 
Band y., 1889, 
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It would be easy to make a long list of the names of Gospels 
said to have been in use in different Gnostic sects; but very little 
is known as to their contents, and that little is not such as to lead 
us to attribute to them the very slightest historic value. The 
earliest heretical Gospel of which quotations are numerous is that 
‘according to the Egyptians,’ the birthplace of which is probably 
truly indicated by its title, our knowledge of it being chiefly derived 
from Clement of Alexandria. Very soon after the rise of Christianity 
there came over the Western world a great wave of ascetic teaching 
from the East. If we can venture to trace a very obscure history, 
we may name India as the place where the movement originated. 
In that hot country very little food is absolutely necessary for the 
sustainment of life ; and there were some who made it their glory 
to use as little as possible, and in other ways to detach them- 
selves from that world of matter whence it was believed all evil 
had flowed. The admirers and imitators of these men by degrees 
spread themselves outside the limits of their own land. At any 
rate, whencesoever the teaching was derived, it became trouble- 
some to the Christian Church in the very first years of its existence. 
Scarcely had St. Paul found himself able to relax his struggles 
against those who wanted to impose on his Gentile converts the 
yoke of circumcision and the Mosaic Law, when he was forced to 
do battle with a new set of opponents, whose cry was ‘ Touch not ; 
taste not; handle not’ (Col. ii. 21), who ‘ forbade to marry, and 
commanded to abstain from meats’ (1 Tim. iv. 3). Several of 
the Gnostic sects had in common the feature of Encratism ; that 
is to say, the rejection, as absolutely unlawful, of the use of 
marriage, of flesh meat, and of wine. Irenzus (i. 28) tells this 
of Saturninus, one of the earliest ofthe Gnostics. Their principles 
obtained converts among heathens as well as among Christians : 
Porphyry, for instance, the great adversary of Christianity, has 
also a treatise (De Adstinentia) against the use of animal food. 
* And even the Christians who refused to recognize Encratism as 
a binding rule were persuaded to acknowledge it to be a more 
perfect way oflife. Among ourselves, for example, vegetarianism 
is regarded as a harmless eccentricity; but in early times of 
Christianity, even those who used animal food themselves came 
to think of the vegetarian as one who lived a higher life, and 
approached more nearly to Christian perfection. But it was the 
Encratite doctrine of the absolute unlawfulness of the marriage 
fife which provoked the hottest controversies. The principal 
apocryphal Acts of the Apostles proceeded from men of Encratite 
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views ; and in these the type of story is of constant recurrence, 
how an Apostle persuades a young couple to abandon an intended 
project of matrimony ; or how persecution is stirred up against 
the Christian missionaries by husbands whose wives these 
preachers have persuaded to desert them. The refutation of 
Encratism is the subject of the third book of the Stromatezs of 
Clement of Alexandria; and this leads him to speak of the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians as a work in vogue in that 
sect, and to give some extracts from it. They contrast remarkably 
with the simplicity of the genuine utterances of our Lord. ‘Salome 
said, ‘‘ How long shall death prevail?’’? And He said, “As long 
as ye women bring forth.’’ And she said, ‘“‘ Then did I well in 
not having children?’? And He said, “‘ Eat every herb, but eat 
not that which hath bitterness.’’?’ And again when Salome 
asked when the things about which she inquired should be known, 
and when His kingdom should come, He answered, ‘When ye 
trample under foot the garment of shame, and when the two 
become one, and the outside as the inside, and the male with the 
female neither male nor female.’* 

But I must not linger over heretical writings which have no 
bearing on modern controversies. I go on to speak of a document 
by means of which it has been attempted, though with now 
confessed ill success, to establish the posteriority of two of our 
Canonical Gospels: I mean the Gospel of Marcion. Marcion, 
who came forward as a teacher about A.D. 140, is usually classed 
with the Gnostics; yet he deserves a place by himself, for he 
does not appear to have derived his heretical notions from these 
propagators of a medley of Christian, Jewish, and heathen ideas, 
but to have worked out his system for himself. As the son of 
a bishop, he had received a Christian education; but he was 
perplexed by that great problem of the origin of evil, which has 
been a puzzle toso many. He took, as his principle to start with, . 
the Gospel maxim, ‘A good tree cannot bring forth corrupt fruit.’ 
It followed then, he concluded, that the Maker of the universe 
cannot be good. But the God of the Old Testament claims to be 
the Maker of the universe. This God also threatens to inflict 
punishment: in other words, to inflict suffering—to do evil. We 
must then believe in two Gods—the God of the Old Testament, a 
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* Clem. Alex. Strom. iii. 6 and 9; Ex. Scr. Theodot. 67; Clem. Rom. 
so-called Second Epistle, 12. Notices of the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians are also found in Hippol. Ref. v. 7; Epiph. Haer. 62. 
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just God, the Creator, who alone was known to the Jews; and a 
good God, who was first revealed by Christ. For Christ Himself 
said, ‘No man has known the Father but the Son, and he to whom 
the Son will reveal Him.’ Marcion drew out in antitheses the 
contradictions which he imagined he found between the Old 
Testament and the New, and between the Old Testament and 
itself. But how was this disparagement of the Old Testament to 
be reconciled with the New Testament itself? In the first place, 
Marcion has to sacrifice all the original Apostles as unfaithful 
preachers of the truth. Paul alone is to be trusted, and even 
Paul must be expurgated. We have had examples in our modern 
‘tendency’ critics of the Synoptic Gospels, that it is easy to 
establish that a document teaches anything you please if you are 
at liberty to cut out of it everything that contradicts your theory. 
So Marcion dealt with his Apostolicon, which consisted of ten 
Epistles of St. Paul. He had his Gospel also, with which he 
coupled no author’s name, but which can be proved to be St. 
Luke’s Gospel, with every part cut out which directly contradicted 
Marcion’s theory. Tertullian devotes a whole book to Marcion’s 
Gospel, going regularly through it, and undertaking to show that 
the heretic can be refuted from his own Gospel. Epiphanius also 
notes at considerable length the differences between Marcion’s 
Gospel and St. Luke’s. And from these and other minor sources 
we can, with tolerable completeness, restore Marcion’s Gospel. 
Now, it happens in one or two cases that readings (not con- 
nected with Marcion’s peculiar theory) which Tertullian reprobates 
as corruptions of Marcion’s are still to be found in some of the 
oldest MSS. of the Gospels, and we have reason to think that in 
these cases Tertullian was in error in thinking his own copy right, 
and Marcion wrong.* Tertullian also blames Marcion for entit- 
ling Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians as to the Laodiceans ; but it 











* Orthodox scribes would certainly not adopt readings invented by 
Marcion, so that any corrupt readings in which Mss. agree with Marcion 
must have crept into the text before his time. Now, in the newly- 
arrived volume of his History of the N. T. Canon, Zahn maintains (p. 675) 
that Marcion can be shown to have used a text of Luke corrupted by 
assimilation to Matthew and Mark; so that Marcion not only exhibits 
acquaintance with these Gospels, but also is proved to have lived at a 
time when the three Gospels had already circulated so long together that 
Scribes had begun to be influenced in their copying of one by their 
habitual knowledge of the others. There has not been time for me to 
make an independent examination of Zahn’s proofs, the full exhibition of 
which he has reserved for an Appendix not yet published. 
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happens that in one or two of the oldest MSS. the words é> Edéow 
are absent from the address of that Epistle; and many critics 
think that Marcion was right, and that this was indeed the letter 
which the Colossians were directed by Paul to procure from 
Laodicea. Finally, Marcion is blamed by Tertullian for not 
including in his Apostolicon the three Pastoral Epistles of St. 
Paul. But, as we shall find in another lecture, the sceptical 
school of the present day are of the same opinion, and gladly 
claim Marcion as a witness in their favour. So the theory suggests 
itself—it was only through ignorance and prejudice that Tertullian 
and other Fathers accused Marcion of mutilating the Gospels: 
they thought because his Gospel was shorter than theirs that he 
must have mutilated the Gospel; but the truth was, that he, 
living in the very beginning of the century at the end of which 
they lived, was in possession of the real original Gospel before it 
had been corrupted by additions. I have told you how it has 
been attempted to recover a Hebrew anti-Pauline Gospel by 
cutting out of St. Matthew everything that recognizes the calling 
of the Gentiles. That, after all, is unsatisfactory work, there 
being no means of verifying that such a Gospel as is thus arrived 
at was ever current. But it seems a fine thing to recover the 
opposition Gospel—a Pauline, anti-Jewish Gospel—and to have 
the evidence of Marcion that this was really current at the 
beginning of the second century. On this matter our sceptical 
opponents were left to puzzle out the matter for themselves with 
little help from the orthodox, who either took no notice of what 
seemed to them a wild theory, or else exclaimed against it without 
any detailed attempt to refute it. The falsity of the theory was 
exposed by persons very willing to believe in it; indeed the death- 
blow to the theory was given by Volkmar, whose name I have 
had occasion to mention to you in connexion with some very 
wild speculations. He and others reconstructed the Marcionite 
Gospel from the Patristic testimony, and comparing it with our 
St. Luke, asked themselves, Which has the greater claim to 
originality ?, It had to be borne in mind that Marcion’s doctrine 
went far beyond Paul’s: that while Paul contended against 
Jewish exclusiveness, and wished to put Gentiles on the same 
level, it is certain that he was not hostile to the Jews and their 
religion in the way that Marcion was. Well, the result of 
examination was, that the features that distinguished Marcion’s 
Gospel from our St. Luke were clearly not Pauline but Marcionite ; 
and, on mere doctrinal grounds, these critics arrived at the con- 
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clusion that Marcion’s Gospel was the mutilation, and not Luke’s 
the amplification. Their arguments convinced their opponents ; 
and the figment that Marcion’s Gospel was the original St. Luke 
may now be regarded as, by the consent of all competent judges, 
quite exploded by criticism. The author of Supernatural 
Religion, however, thought proper to revive this moribund theory, 
and this led to a new examination of it by Dr. Sanday.* He took 
the passages which Marcion owned as belonging to the original 
Gospel, and minutely examined the style and the vocabulary, 
comparing them with the language of the passages which Marcion 
rejected ; andthe result was so decisive a proof of unity of author- 
ship, that the author of Supernatural Religion, though not apt 
to confess defeat, has owned himself convinced, and has abandoned 
this part of his argument. But this abandonment is really an 
abandonment of great part of his book. For what is the use of 
contending that Justin Martyr and others who lived still later in 
the second century were ignorant of St. Luke’s Gospel, if it has 
to be owned that Marcion, who wrote quite early in the century, 
was acquainted with that Gospel, and attached to it such value 
that he joined it with the Epistles of St. Paul, making it the basis 
of his entire system ? 

Before I part with Marcion I ought to notice another use that 
has been made of his attempt to make a new Gospel. The attempt 
to place Marcion before Luke may be regarded as having utterly 
collapsed ; but it has been thought that ground might be gained 
for inferring that Marcion must have come before the fourth 
Gospel. It is said, Marcion’s object was to get possession 
of a strong anti-Jewish, ultra-Pauline Gospel. The fact that he 
could do nothing better than take St. Luke’s Gospel and modify 
it for his purpose by plentiful excisions shows, it has been said, 
that he knew nothing of St. John’s Gospel, which would have 
exactly answered his purpose. But nothing can be more incon- 
siderate than this off-hand criticism. If St. John’s Gospel can 
be called anti-Jewish, it is not so in the sense that Marcion is.’ 
It makes no opposition between the God of the Old Testament 
and that of the New; on the contrary, it so connects the two dis- 
pensations that Marcion would have found even more trouble 
necessary to adapt the fourth Gospel to his purpose than that 
which he has spent on the third. ‘His own received Him not,’ 
says St. John in the first few verses: that is to say, the Logos is 
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# See his Gospels in the Second Century. The chapter on Marcion had 
previously been published as an article in the Fortnightly Review. 
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identified with the God of the Jews, and claims that nation as 
His own people. The one verse (iv. 22) in the discourse with the 
woman of Samaria—‘ Salvation is of the Jews’—has been an 
insuperable stumbling-block to all critics who would exaggerate 
the anti-Jewish tendency of this Gospel. The Old Testament 
writers are appealed to as the best witnesses for Christ: ‘Had ye 
believed Moses, ye would have believed me: for he wrote of me’ 
(v. 46); ‘Abraham rejoiced to see my day’ (viii. 56); ‘These 
things said Esaias, when he saw His glory, and spake of Him’ 
(xii. 41) ; ‘Ye search the Scriptures ; and they are they which testify 
of me’ (v. 39). The temple which the Jews had built for the 
worship of their God, Jesus claims as His Father’s house: ‘Make 
not my Father’s house a house of merchandise’ (ii. 16). The Old 
Testament is full of types of His work on earth: the brazen serpent 
(iii. 14), the manna in the wilderness (vi. 32), the Paschal Lamb 
(xix. 36). Great importance is attached to the testimony of John 
the Baptist, who, according to Marcion, like the older prophets, 
did not know the true Christ ; and if there had been nothing else, 
the story of the miracle of turning water into wine would have con- 
demned this Gospel in Marcion’s eyes. We must also remember 
that to accept a Gospel ascribed to the Apostle John would have 
been at variance with the whole system of Marcion, who had 
thought himself warranted by Gal. ii. 14 to infer that the original 
Apostles did not walk ‘uprightly according to the truth of the 
Gospel,’ and therefore could not consistently use either the 
Gospels of Matthew or John, or that which was believed to have 
been derived from Peter (see Tert. Adv. Mare. iv. ae 

I own, then, that when I see one sceptical writer after another 
building an argument on the assumption that if Marcion had 
known the fourth Gospel he would have made it the text-book of 
his system, I cannot but ask myself, Which is it that these critics 
have never read—the Gospel of St. John, or the authorities which 
describe the system of Marcion? You will find that the fourth 
Gospel so swarms with recognitions of the identity of the God of 
the Jews with the Father of our Lord, and of the authority of the 
Old Testament writers as testifying to Him, that Marcion would 
have had work to do on every chapter before he could fit it to 
his purpose—a task which he was under no temptation to under- 
take, since, as we shall presently show, the fourth Gospel was 
never intended to stand alone, but was written for those who had 
an independent knowledge of the facts of our Saviour’s life : so 
that no modification of the fourth Gospel would have enabled 
Marcion to dispense with another Gospel. 
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THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


I COME at length to consider the Fourth Gospel, which has 

been the subject of special assaults. In connexion with it 
I will discuss the other Johannine writings, the Epistles and the 
Apocalypse. I do not think it necessary to spend much time on 
the proofs that the First Epistle and the Gospel are the work of 
the same writer. There are numerous striking verbal coincidences 
between them, of which you will find a list in the introductions to 
the commentaries on the Epistle by the Bishop of Derry in the 
‘Speaker’s Commentary,’ and by Bishop Westcott in a separate 
volume. I give only a few examples of phrases common to both : 
‘That your joy may be full ” (ah xapa dwar 7 memAnpomevn, I Johni. 4; 
John xvi. 20): ‘Walketh in darkness and knoweth not whither 
he goeth’ (év rij cxotla meprraret, kad ovk olde mod brayet, I John ii. 11; 
John xii. 35); ‘ Have passed from death unto life’ (uetaBeBhrauer 
ex Tod avdrou eis Thy (why, 1 John iii. 14; John v. 24); ‘yeyyeonomey 
rov &dndwéy (1 John v. 20; John xvii. 3). Moreover, the Epistle 
gives to our Lord the titles ‘only begotten’ (iv. 9; Johni. 14) 
and ‘Saviour of the world’ (iv. 14; John iv. 42, see also shh 17) 
And remember that this phrase, ‘ Saviour of the world,’ so familiar 
to us, conveyed an idea novel and startling to the Jewish mind 
of that day. I also take notice of the mention of ‘the water and 
the blood’ in the Epistle (v. 6), which we can scarcely fail to 
connect with St. John’s history ofthe Passion. But besides these, 
and several other examples of phrases common to both works, 
there is such a general resemblance of style, thought, and ex- 
pression, that critics of most opposite schools have agreed in 
recognizing common authorship. 
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I think, therefore, that it would be waste of time if I were to 
enumerate and answer the points of objection to this view made 
by Davidson and others of his school, whose work seems to me 
no more than laborious trifling. These microscopic critics forget 
that it is quite as uncritical to be blind to resemblances as it is to 
overlook points of difference. And there cannot be a more false 
canon of criticism than that a man who has written one work will, 
when writing a second, introduce no ideas and make use of no 
modes of expression that are not to be found in the first. On the 
contrary, a writer may be pronounced very barren indeed if he 
exhausts all his ideas and expends all his vocabulary on one 
production. I am sure that any unprejudiced judge would decide 
that while the minute points of difference that have been pointed 
out between the Gospel and the First Epistle are no more than 
must be expected in two productions of the same writer, the 
general resemblance is such, that a man must be devoid of all 
faculty of critical perception who cannot discern the proofs of — 
common authorship. 

The main reason for denying the common authorship is that, 
if it be granted, it demolishes certain theories about St. John’s 
Gospel. For instance, one of the doctrines of the Tiibingen 
school was, that the fourth Evangelist was so spiritual that he 
did not believe in a visible second coming of Christ: ‘Instead of 
Christ’s second coming we have the Spirit’s mission to the dis- 
ciples. Jesus comes again only in the Comforter. Future and 
present are comprehended in the one idea of eternal life whose 
possession is present. There is, therefore, no future judgment.’ 
This doctrine about St. John is rather inconveniently pressed by 
the passage, John v. 28, 29, ‘ The hour is coming, in the which all 
that are in the graves shall hear the voice of the Son of Man, and - 
shall come forth ; they that have done good, unto the resurrection 
of life; and they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of 
damnation.’ Scholten coolly disposes of this troublesome pas- 
sage by setting it down as an interpolation. It is equally neces- 
sary to reject the 21st chapter which contains the words (v. 22), 
‘If I will that he tarry till I come.’ At any rate the second 
coming is the sure hope of the Apostle when he wrote the Epistle. 
It is then ‘the last time ;’ the disciples are exhorted to live so 
that they may have confidence and not be ashamed before Him 
at His coming (ii. 18, 28). Yet the Epistle uses just the same 
language as the Gospel about eternal life as a present possession : 
‘We have passed from death unto life because we love the 
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brethren.’ In this, and in other instances which I need not detail 
_ to you, the arguments against the common authorship show only 

how ill-founded are the critic’s theories about the doctrine of the 
Evangelist—theories chiefly founded on his not having said certain 
things, which, however, when he is allowed to speak for himself a 
little more, he does say. 

As to the external history of the First Epistle, I merely mention 
that it is quoted by Polycarp (c. 7), by Papias (Euseb. iii. 39), 
by Irenzus (III. xvi.),* and repeatedly by Clement of Alexandria 
(e. g. Strom. ii. 15)f and Tertullian (e.g. Adv. Prax.15; De 
Pudic. 19). In the Muratorian Fragment it is spoken of, not, in 
what it might seem its proper place, among the Epistles, but 
immediately in connexion with the Gospel (see the passage 
quoted, p. 43). When the list of Epistles is given, only two of 
St. John are mentioned. The fact that in this document the 
First Epistle is detached from the other two and connected with 
the Gospel is ably made use of by Bishop Lightfoot (Sufer- 
natural Religion, p. 187), in confirmation of a theory of his, that 
the First Epistle was originally published with the Gospel as a 
kind of commendatory postscript.t 

Augustine, followed by other Latin authorities, calls this the 
Epistle to the Parthians (Quaest. Lvangel. ii. 39). It has been 
conjectured that this may have been a corruption of a Greek title 
mpos map0évovs. The ground is not very conclusive, namely, that 
Clement of Alexandria tells us (yZoryd. p. 1011, Potter’s edition) 
that the Second Epistle of St. John was known under this title. 
Gieseler plausibly conjectures that in both cases a corruption took 
place of the title 709 map8évov, which was commonly given to John 
in early times, and which may have been added to the inscriptions 
of the Epistles. 

The fourth Gospel, as I have said, has been the subject of far 
more serious assaults than the others. If the others are allowed 
to have been published soon after the destruction of Jerusalem, 





* The language of Irenzeus suggests that he read the Second Epistle as 
if it were part of the First. In the passage here referred to, he introduces 
his quotation with the words ‘ Johannes in epistola sua,’ as if he knew but 
one. A little further on he quotes a passage from the Second Epistle with 
the words ‘in praedicta epistola.’ He had also quoted the Second Epistle, 
I. Xvi. 

+ The form of quotation év 79 mel(ovs émioroAg implies also an acknow- 
ledgment of the Second Epistle. t j Ti 

t On the attestation borne by the First Epistle to the Gospel, it is 
particularly worth while to consult Hug’s /ntroduction, 1. 245. 
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the fourth is not assigned an earlier date than the latter half of 
the second century. Such, at least, was Baur’s theory; but in 
the critical sifting it has undergone, the date of the fourth Gospel 
has been receding further and further back in the second century, 
so that now hardly any critic with any pretension to fairness puts 
it later than the very beginning of that century, if not the end of 
the first century, which comes very close to the date assigned it 
by those who believe in the Johannine authorship. 

In the value he attaches to the fourth Gospel, Renan is a 
singular exception among sceptical writers. He is ready enough 
to grant the antiquity of our documents, though claiming for him- 
self an intuitive sagacity which can discriminate the true words 
and actions of Jesus from what may have been added by the piety 
of the second generation of Christians. To St. John’s Gospel 
Renan attaches particular value. The discourses, indeed, of 
Jesus, recorded by St. John, are not to Renan’s taste, and he 
rejects them with depreciating epithets which I need not repeat; 
but the account given of the life of Jesus he treats as preferable, 
in a multitude of cases, to the narrative of the Synoptic Evange- 
lists. In particular he declares that the last month of the life of 
Jesus can only be explained by St. John, and that a multitude of 
traits unintelligible in the Synoptic Gospels assume in St. John’s 
narrative consistency and probability. He is the more ready to 
attribute this Gospel to St. John because he imagines that he 
finds in it a design unduly to exalt that Apostle, and to show that 
on different occasions he was honoured by Jesus with the first 
place. His theory is, that John in his old age having read the 
Evangelic narratives then in circulation, remarked in them several 
inaccuracies, and was besides annoyed at finding that only a 
secondary place in the history of Christ was assigned to himself; 
that he then began to dictate a multitude of things which he 
knew better than the others, and with the intention of showing 
that on many occasions where Peter alone was spoken of in those 
narratives, he had figured with him and before him. These 
precious notes Renan supposes to have been distorted by the 
mistakes or carelessness of John’s disciples. In order to recon- 
cile his belief in the antiquity of the Gospels with his rejection of 
their historic authority, whenever it is convenient for him to do 
so, Renan imagines a case of a life and recollections of Napoleon 
written separately by three or four soldiers of the Empire thirty or 
forty years after the death of their chief. It is clear, he says, 
their narratives would present numerous errors and contradic- 
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tions: one would put Wagram before Marengo; another would 
write without hesitation that Napoleon turned out the government 
of Robespierre; a third would omit expeditions of the highest 
importance. But one thing would stand out clearly in these art- 
less notes, and that is, the character of the hero and the impres- 
sion he made on those about him. And in this point of view such 
popular histories would be worth far more than a formal and 
official one. 

But in this comparison one point of essential difference is over- 
looked. Three or four soldiers of the Empire would be competent 
witnesses to such facts as lay within their range of observation. 
They would be incompetent witnesses to the order and design of 
battles, changes of ministry, plans of statesmanship, and other 
things out of their sphere. If they meddled with such matters in 
their stories we should not be surprised to find errors and contra- 
dictions. But to have a real comparison to lives of our Lord 
written by Apostles, we should imagine lives of Napoleon written 
by three or four of his marshals. In that case a statement con- 
cerning his battles in which all agreed would justly be regarded 
as of the highest authority. Take the account of any of our Lord’s 
miracles, and especially that of the Resurrection. We ask, Is the 
narrator telling a wilful lie? ‘No’ is answered by almost all our 
antagonists. Well, then, could he be mistaken? ‘ Yes,’ answer 
Strauss and his School. ‘He lived a long time after the event, 
and only honestly repeated the stories which had then got into 
circulation about the founder of his religion.’ But if we admit, 
as Renan in his first edition was willing to do, that the Gospel 
is the work of an Apostle and an eyewitness, the possibility of a 
mistake can no longerbe asserted with any plausibility. I think, 
therefore, that Renan’s reviewers of the sceptical school were 
quite right in regarding him as having made a most dangerous 
concession in admitting that John’s Gospel has the authority of 
the Apostle of that name. The authority, I say, for Renan does 
not now at least maintain that it was actually written by John him- 
self, but rather that it was the work of a disciple who bore to John 
the same relation which, according to Papias, Mark bore to Peter. 

It remains for us, therefore, to examine the arguments which 
are urged against the Johannine authorship. Now, with respect 
to external evidence, I have already expressed my belief that 
John’s Gospel stands on quite as high a level of authority as any 
of the others. Suffice it now to say that if it be a forgery it has 
had the most wonderful success ever forgery had ; at once received 
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not only by the orthodox, but by the most discordant heretics— 
by Judaizing Christians, Gnostics, Mystics—all of whom owned 
the necessity of reconciling their speculations with the sayings of 
this Gospel. 

Of the reasons why its Apostolic origin has been disbelieved, 
I will place first that which I believe to have had the greatest 
influence, and to have been the cause why other reasons have 
been sought for, namely, the impossibility of reconciling the 
Gospel with the denial of our Lord’s Divinity. Critics now-a-days 
trust far more to their own powers of divination than to historical 
testimony. It is an assumed principle with them that there can 
be no miracle; that Jesus was a man like others ; that He must 
have been so regarded by His disciples ; that the opinion that He 
was more than man could only have gradually grown up; that, 
therefore, a book in which the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity is 
highly developed bears on the face of it the marks of late date. 
This is a prepossession against which it is hard to struggle ; the 
forms of scientific inquiry may be gone through, but the sentence 
has been passed before the evidence has been looked at. What- 
ever be the pretext on which the book is condemned, the real 
secret of the hostility to it is the assumption that a belief in our 
Lord’s Godhead could not have existed among the Apostles who 
had companied with Him during His life, and that it must have 
grown up by degrees among the new generation of Christians 
who had not known our Lord after the flesh, and who merely 
reverenced in their ideal Christ a personification of all that is 
pure and noble in humanity. St. John’s Gospel, if admitted as 
of authority, would make Christ from the first claim and receive 
a homage to which no mere man is entitled. There was a time 
when Socinians endeavoured to reconcile their system with the 
Evangelical records, but that attempt is now abandoned as hope- 
less, and accordingly, the overthrow of at least St. John’s Gospel 
becomes a necessity. 

Strauss, on whose principles the question whether Jesus was 
more than man cannot even claim discussion, argues thus: ‘ Jesus 
in John’s Gospel claims to have a recollection of a divine existence 
reaching back to a period before the creation of the world. Such 
a recollection is inconceivable to us, because in accredited history 
no instance of it has occurred. If anyone should speak of having 
such a recollection, we should consider him as a fool or an im- 
postor. But since it is difficult to believe that Jesus was either 
of these, we cannot allow that the words attributed to Him were 
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really spoken by Him.’ Similarly Strauss is offended with the 
whole tone of the language of Jesus about Himself, as reported 
in this Gospel, the manner in which He insists on His divinity, 
puts His own person forward, and makes adherence to Himself 
the first duty of His disciples. ‘The speeches of Jesus about 
Himself in this Gospel,’ says Strauss, ‘are an uninterrupted 
doxology only translated out of the second person into the first, 
from the form of address to another into an utterance about a self. 
When an enthusiastic disciple calls his master (supposed to have 
been raised to heaven) the light of the world—when he says of 
Him that he who has seen Him has seen the Father, that He is God 
Himself, we excuse the faithful worshipper such extravagances. 
But when he goes so far as the fourth Evangelist, and puts the 
utterances of his own pious enthusiasm into the mouth of Jesus, 
in the form of Jesus’s utterances about Himself, he does Him a 
very perilous service.’ 

I admit it: a very perilous service if Jesus be no more than 
man. Assuredly, in that case, we cannot admire Him as a fault- 
less man. We must regard Him, to speak the plain truth, as one 
who, however excellent, disfigured his real merits by his own 
exaggerated pretensions, who habitually used inflated if not 
blasphemous language respecting the dignity of his own person : 
such language, in short, as naturally led to the consequence that 
he, though man, came to be worshipped as God. However, 
the question with which we are immediately concerned is not 
whether Jesus possessed superhuman power and authority, but 
whether He claimed it. The self-assertion of Jesus in the fourth 
Gospel can reasonably be made a plea for discrediting the 
authority of the writer, only if it can be made out that such 
language on our Lord’s part is inconsistent with what is else- 
where told of Him. And this is what is asserted. It is said that 
in the Synoptic Gospels Jesus is only a moral reformer, anxious 
to give to the commands of the law their highest spiritual meaning, 
and rejecting the evasions by which a compliance with their 
letter was made to excuse a breach of their spirit. In the fourth 
Gospel, on the contrary, Jesus puts forward Himself. He is the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life, the only door by which man can 
have access to God. 

- We may freely own that John’s Gospel gives greater promi- 
nence to this class of our Lord’s utterances, but we deny that they 
are at all inconsistent with what is attributed to Him in the 
Synoptic Gospels, On the contrary, the dignity of the Sayiour’s 
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person, and the duty of adhering to Him, are as strongly stated 
in the discourses which Matthew puts into His mouth as in any 
later Gospel: ‘ Whosoever shall confess me before men him will 
I confess also before my Father which is in heaven. Whoso- 
ever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny before my 
Father which is in heaven.’ ‘He that receiveth you receiveth me, 
and he that receiveth me receiveth Him that sent me’ (x. 32, 33, 
40). ‘Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, for I 
am meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest for your souls.’ 
‘All things are delivered unto me of my Father: and no man 
knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither knoweth any man the 
Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal 
Him’ (xi. 27, 28, 29). Again, His present glory and power is 
expressed in the promises: ‘All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth.’ ‘Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world’ (xxviii. 18, 20). ‘I will give you a mouth and 
wisdom, which all your adversaries shall not be able to gainsay 
nor resist’ (Luke xxi. 15). But it is a small matter to prove that 
our Lord promised that after His departure from the world He 
should continue to be to His disciples an ever-present and power- 
ful protector. What He declared concerning His second coming 
more decisively marks Him out as one who claimed to stand on a 
different level from ordinary men. St. Matthew represents Him 
as telling that all the tribes of the earth shall ‘see the Son of 
Man coming in the clouds of heaven with power and great glory, 
and that He shall send 47s angels with a great sound ofa trumpet, 
and they shall gather together His elect from the four winds, from 
one end of heaven to the other’ (xxiv. 30). He goes on to tell 
(xxv. 31) how all nations shall be gathered before Him while He 
sits on the throne of His glory and pronounces judgment upon 
them; and the judgment is to be determined according to the 
kindness they shall have shown to Himself. The Synoptic Evan- 
gelists all agree in representing Jesus as persisting in this claim 
to the end, and as finally incurring condemnation for blasphemy 
from the high-priest and the Jewish Council, because, in answer 
to a solemn adjuration, He professed Himself to be that Son of 
Man who was one day to come in the clouds of heaven, as Daniel 
had prophesied (Matt. xxvi. 65; Mark xiv. 62; see also Luke 
xxii. 69). Now, reflect for a moment what we should think of one 
who declared his belief that on that great day, when mankind 
shall stand before the judgment-seat of God, he should not stand 
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like others, to give account of the deeds done in the body, but be 
seated on the throne of judgment, passing sentence on the rest of 
the human race. If we could think of him as, after all, no more 
than a man like ourselves, we must set him down as, in the words of 
Strauss, either a fool or an impostor. We can only avoid forming 
such a judgment of Jesus by believing Him to be in real truth 
more than man. It follows that the claims which the Synoptic 
Gospels represent our Lord as making for Himself are so high, 
and, if He was really mere man, are so extravagant, that if we 
accept the Synoptic Gospels as truly representing the character 
of our Lord’s language about Himself, we certainly have no right 
to reject St. John’s account, on the score that it puts too exalted 
language about Himself into the mouth of our Lord. 

If it is objected that the ascription of such language to Jesus 
belongs to a later stage of Christian thought, and that they who 
had known their Master after the flesh could not have held the 
high views concerning His Person which this ascription implies, 
we can easily show that, in works of earlier date than anyone has 
claimed for the fourth Gospel, no lower view is expressed of the 
dignity of our Lord. I have already said (pp. 20, 22) that Baur 
acknowledged the Apocalypse to have been written by St. John ; 
and the same view is taken by Renan and by many other critics 
of the same school, who draw from their acknowledgment of the 
Johannine authorship of the Apocalypse their strongest argument 
against that of the fourth Gospel ; for they hold it to be one of 
the most certain conclusions of critical science that the two books 
could not have had the same author. But other critics of the 
same school have been clear-sighted enough to perceive that the 
acknowledgment of the Johannine authorship of the Apocalypse 
necessitates the abandonment of the argument we have just been 
considering. For the dignity ascribed to our Lord in the Book of 
Revelation is such that it requires some ingenuity to make out 
that the Gospel attributes to Him any higher. All through the 
Revelation Jesus plainly holds a position far above that of any 
created being. He is described as * the beginning of the creation 
of God’ (iii. 14). He sits on the throne of the Father of all (iit. 
‘ 21). He is the object of worship of every created thing which is 
in the heaven and on the earth, and under the earth, and in the 
sea, and all things that are in them (v. 13). His blood has been 
an atonement which sufficed to purchase to God men of every 
tribe and tongue and people and nation (v. 9). He is King of 
kings and Lord of lords (xix. 16). 
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When I was speaking of the lofty claims which our Lord, as 
reported by the Synoptic Evangelists, made for Himself, I omitted 
to mention one illustration. Those who wished to do Him honour 
are related to have saluted Him as Son of David (Matt. xx. 30; 
xxi. 9): the Jewish rulers, who saw all that was implied by such 
a title, and feared the fatal consequences to their nation which 
would follow from an attempt to restore David’s earthly kingdom, 
hoped that the Galilean prophet would disclaim so perilous an 
honour, and asked Him to rebuke His disciples (xxi. 16). He not 
only accepted the honours offered Him, as so plainly His due, 
that if His disciples were to hold their peace the very stones 
would cry out; but He went on to intimate that the title Son of 
David was less than He could rightfully claim, and He pointed 
out that the Messiah was described in the Book of Psalms as 
David’s Lord (xxii. 43). I am disposed to connect with this the 
words ascribed to our Lord in the Apocalypse (xxii. 16): ‘I am 
the voot and the offspring of David.’ It is possible to give the 
word pita the secondary meaning, ‘scion’ (having regard to 
Isa. xi. 10; Rom. xv. 12; Rev. v. 5); yet I prefer to give it the 
meaning ‘root,’ which implies existence prior to David, because 
the idea of priority is unmistakably expressed in other passages. 
There is one passage in particular where the antecedence to all 
created things of Him who in the Revelation is called the Word 
of God is expressed in such a way as not to fall short of an 
ascription to Him of the titles and prerogatives of the Supreme 
God. Whom but the Supreme God should we imagine to be 
speaking when we read (i. 8): ‘I am the Alpha and the Omega, 
saith the Lord God, which is, and which was, and which is to 
come, the Almighty’? Read on a little way (v. 17), and we find 
One who is unmistakably our Blessed Lord addressing the 
Apocalyptic seer with like words, which are again repeated 
(xxii. 13), ‘I am the Alpha and the Omega, the first and the last, 
the beginning and the end.’ The fourth Gospel puts into the 
mouth of our Lord no claim of Godhead stronger or more express 
than what the glorified Saviour is represented as uttering in the 
Book of the Revelation. And this ascription to Him of glory not 
distinguished from that of the Supreme is a prevailing character- * 
istic of the book. The Son of God sits down with His Father in 
His throne (iii. 21); and this throne is called, ‘the throne of God 
and of the Lamb’ (xxii. 1, 3; cf. xx. 6). The doctrine of the 
Gospel (v. 23) that ‘all should honour the Son even as they 
honour the Father’ is deeply stamped on the Apocalypse, 
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To some critics it has seemed incredible that one who had 
known Jesus, and conversed with Him as a man like himself, 
should pay Him divine honours such as it was natural enough for 
enthusiastic disciples to render, in whose eyes the Founder of 
their religion was but an ideal Personage. On that account they 
have refused to believe that the fourth Evangelist can be one who 
had been a personal companion of our Lord. But here we find 
that the Gospel presents no more exalted conception of the 
Saviour’s dignity than that which is offered in the Book of the 
Revelation, the Apostolic authorship of which so many critics of 
all schools are willing to acknowledge.* In confirmation of the 
view that the Apocalypse was written by a personal hearer of our 
Lord, I may notice that echoes of the Gospel records of the words 
of Jesus are to be found more frequently in this than in any other 
New Testament book, except perhaps the Epistle of James.t 
And I cannot help thinking that we should find still more coinci- 
dences if we had a fuller record of the words of Jesus than that 
preserved in the Gospels. Thus St. James (i. 12) refers to our 
Lord’s promise of a ‘ crown of life,’ and Zeller hence drew a proof 

‘(Hilgenfeld’s Zectschrift, 1863, p. 93) that the author of that 
Epistle used the Apocalypse, Rev. ii. 10 being the only New 
Testament place where such a promise is put into the mouth of 
our Lord. But it seems to me much more probable that we have 
here reminiscences by two independent hearers, James and John, 
of words actually spoken by our Lord, of which traces are also to 
be found, 2 Tim. iv. 8, 1 Pet. v. 4. 

Again, when the prominence given to the doctrines of our 
Lord’s divinity and pre-existence is made a ground for assigning 
a late date to the fourth Gospel, we must remember that these 
doctrines are taught in documents earlier than either Gospel or 
Apocalypse—I mean St. Paul’s Epistles. I refer in particular to 
the passage in the Epistle to the Colossians (i. 15-18), which is 
quite as strong as the prologue to St. John. Christ is there the 
‘image of the invisible God, the firstborn of every creature ; for 
by Him were all things created that are in heaven and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones or dominions, 
or principalities or powers ; all things were created by Him and 





* See, for example, the passages cited from Baur and Zeller by Arch- 
deacon Lee, in the Speaker’s Commentary, p. 400. : if 

+ For example :—i. 7, Matt. xxiv. 304 ii. 7, Matt. x1. TS, CECareilen 23, 
Matt. xvi. 27; ii. 26, Matt, xxiv. 13; iii. 3, Matt. xxiv. 42; 11, 5, Matt. x. 32, 
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for Him; and He is before all things, and by Him all things con- 
sist; and He is the head of the body, the Church; who is the 
beginning, the firstborn from the dead, that in all things He 
might have the pre-eminence.’ Baur very consistently refuses to 
believe that this was written by St. Paul; but most critics, even 
of the sceptical school, have owned that the evidence for the 
genuineness of the Epistle to the Colossians is too strong to be 
resisted, especially connected as it is with the Epistle to Phile- 
mon, which bears an unmistakable stamp of truth, and which is 
utterly beyond the invention of any forger. 

In this connexion I have pleasure in referring to an excellent 
comparison of the theology of St. John with that of St. Paul by 
Mr. J. J. Murphy (Sczentzjic Bases of Faith, p. 365), where he 
founds an argument for the truth of their doctrine on the coinci- 
dence of two independent witnesses. Both are found to express 
the same doctrines, but in quite different language; whereas if 
the fourth Gospel had been indebted to St. Paul we should have 
found there some of St. Paul’s expressions as well as his doctrine.* 

I have devoted so much time to the objection brought against 
the fourth Gospel from the character of its Christology, because, 
though not really the strongest, it is, I believe, the most influen- 
tial; and the reason why other arguments have been sought for 
is the fear that the reception of the fourth Gospel would give 
Apostolic authority to a view of our Lord’s Person which the 
objectors are determined to reject. I consider that I have shown 





* Compare the teaching of each of the Apostles on the Deity of Christ 
(John i. 1, iii. 13, xx. 28; Rom. ix. 5; Phil. ti. 6); His pre-existence (John 
vi. 62, viii. 58, xvii. 5; Col. i. 17) ; His work of creation (John i. 3; 1 Cor. 
viii. 6, Col. i. 16); the association of His name with that of God on terms 
of equality (John v. 18, 23, xiv. Io, 23; xvii. 3, 10; 2 Cor. xiii. 14; 
Gal. i. 1; Eph. v. 5; 1 Thess. iii. 11) ; the voluntariness of His humiliation 
(John x. 17; 2 Cor. viii. 9; Phil. ii. 7); His present power and glory (John 
iii. 35, xiv. 14; Rom. xiv. 9; 1 Cor. xv. 25; Eph.i. 20, Phil. ii. 10); that 
by Him only access is had to the Father (John xiv. 6; Eph. ii. 18; 1 Tim. 
ii. 5) ; that by faith in Him we are justified (John iii. 15, vi. 47, xi. 25, xx. 
31; Rom. iii. 22, v. 1; Gal. ii. 16; Eph. ii. 8); that atonement has been 
made by Him (John i. 29, vi. 51; 1 Johni. 7, ii. 2, iii. 5; Rom. iii. 24, v. 
9; 1 Cor. v. 7; Gal. iii. 13; Eph. i. 7); that His life is the source of His 
people’s life (John vi. 53; Rom. v. 10); that they are united with Him 
(John xv. 5; 1 Johnii. 5, ili. 6, iv. 13; Rom. viii. 17; 2 Cor. xiii. 5 ; Gal. 
ii. 20, iii, 27); that our relation to Him is like His relation to the Father 
(John x. 14, 15, xiv. 20, xv. 9: I Cor. iii. 22): on all these points you 
will find a wonderful similarity of substantial doctrine with great variety 
of expression. The two witnesses are clearly independent, and their 
teaching is the same; see also Lias’s Doctrinal System of St, Fohn, 
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that this view was at least that accepted among Christians several 
years before the date claimed either for Gospel or Apocalypse; 
and that I have shown also that though the fourth Gospel may 
give greater prominence than do the preceding three to those 
utterances of our Lord in which He asserts His own superhuman 
character, there is nothing in such utterances unlike what is found 
in every report of the language which He habitually used.* 


XIII. 
IPA ee AE 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL AND THE APOCALYPSE. 


I COME now to discuss the objection that is most relied on, and to 
which I have already referred, that the Apocalypse and the 
fourth Gospel are so different in style and character that it is 
impossible to believe they can have been written by the same 
person ; and that since John the Apostle wrote the Apocalypse 
he could not have written the Gospel. This argument is borrowed 


* At the very time when the first edition of these lectures was pub- 
lished, the Hibbert Lectures were delivered in London, by Dr. Pfleiderer, 
Professor of Theology at Berlin, a pupil of Baur’s, but who has retired 
from some of his master’s extreme positions. Pfleiderer still maintains 
the anti-Paulinism of the Apocalypse, but he is in perfect agreement with 
what I had said as to the identity of the Christology of the book with that 
of Paul; and as to the impossibility of denying the Johannine origin of the 
Gospel, on account of its Christology, without on the same ground 
denying that of the Apocalypse. I cannot forbear quoting at length :— 

‘Like the Pauline Christology, that of the author of the Apocalypse 
hinges on the one hand on the expiatory death, and on the other on the 
celestial glory of Christ, whilst the earthly life of Jesus is referred to only 
so far that Christ is called the “‘ Offspring of David’’ and the “Lion of 
Juda ;” just as Paul‘in the Epistle to the Romans had connected Christ’s 
descent from David with His Divine Sonship. As Paul denominated 
Christ the Passover slain for us, so our author likes to describe Him as 
“the Lamb slain for us,”’ and finds in His violent death a proof of His love 
for us and an expiation to purify us from the guilt of sin, a ransom to 
redeem us to God. Again, as Paul calls Christ the first fruits of them 
that slept, so in the Apocalypse we find Him termed the first-born from the 
dead. As, according to Paul, Christ has been exalted to the regal dignity 
pf divine dominion over all, so, according to our author, He has taken His 
seat on the throne by the side of His Father, participating therefore in His 
divine dominion and power; He is the Lord of the Churches, holds their 
stars, or guardian angels, in His hand, and is also Ruler of nations and 
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from Dionysius of Alexandria, who lived in the third century, and 
who made the converse use of it, namely, that as John wrote 
the Gospel he could not have written the Apocalypse. And 
certainly, if we had to assign to the Apostle but one of the 
two, and were only guided by external evidence, we should have 
more reason to assign him the Gospel. The only point of advan- 
tage for the Apocalypse is that Justin Martyr happens to name 
the Apostle John as its author, while he uses the Gospel without 
mention of the Evangelist’s name. On the other hand, the proof 
of early acknowledgment, by heretics as well as by orthodox, is 
rather stronger for the Gospel (see p. 52); and the reception of 
the Gospel in the Church was unanimous, which is more than we 
can say for the Apocalypse. 

However, in either case, the external evidence is amply suffi- 
cient. For the Apocalypse, in addition to Justin, I could quote 
Papias and quite a long list of second-century witnesses to its re- 
cognition in the Church (see Westcott, V. Z. Canon, Index, p. 587). 
I content myself with appealing to Irenzeus, whose testimony to 
the four Gospels has been already produced (p. 33). He is 
equally strong in his witness to the Apocalypse. A remarkable 








King of kings, the all-wise and almighty Judge of the nations ; indeed, to 
Him is due a worship similar to that of God himself. As the author of the 
Apocalypse in his apotheosis of Christ as an object of worship thus almost 
outstrips Paul, neither does he in his dogmatic definitions of Christ’s 
nature at all fall behind the Apostle. Like Paul, he calls Christ the ‘‘ Son 
of God’’ in the metaphysical sense of a god-like spiritual being, and far 
beyond the merely theocratic significance of the title. As Paul had said, 
‘« The Lord is the Spirit,” so our author identifies Christ with the Spirit, or 
celestial principle of revelation which speaks to the Churches and rules in 
them. As Paul had had a vision of Christ as the Man from heaven in 
celestial light and glory, so the author of the Apocalypse likewise beholds 
Him in a super-mundane form like unto a son of man, His face shining as 
the sun. As Paul had described the celestial Son of Man as at the same 
time the image of God, the agent of creation, the head of every man, and 
finally even God over all, so the Christ of the Apocalypse introduces 
Himself with the predicates of Divine majesty, ‘‘I am the Alpha and the 
Omega, saith the Lord God, who is, and who was, and who is to come, the 
All-powerful ;’’ and He is accordingly called also ‘‘ the Head of creation,” 
and ‘‘the Word of God,”’ that is, the mediating instrument of all Divine 
revelation from the creation of the world to the final judgment. 

‘It appears from this that the similarity of the Christology of the Apo- 
calypse to that of Paul is complete ; this Christ occupies the same exalted 
position as the Pauline Christ above the terrestrial Son of Man. Would 
such a view of Christ be conceivable in the case of a man who had lived in 
personal intercourse with Jesus? I think we have in this another proof 
that the author of the Apocalypse was not the Apostle John,’—Pfleiderer, 
Hibbert Lectures, pp. 158-161, 
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passage is one (v. 30) in which he discusses whether the true 
reading of the number of the Beast is 666 or 616, both readings 
being found in Mss. of his time, as they are still.* Irenzus 
declares that the reading 666 is that of the best and oldest 
copies, and is attested by those who had seen John face to face. 
We cannot but be struck by this mention of a traditional know- 
ledge of the prophecy concurrent with the evidence of the written 
copies. The estimation in which Irenzus held the book is evi- 
denced by the sense he expresses of the guilt and penalty incurred 
by those who substituted the erroneous number for the true, 
though he trusts that those may obtain pardon whose adoption 
of the error was not wilful. The denunciation (Rev. xxii. 18, 19) 
had previously been clearly referred to by Dionysius of Corinth 
(Euseb. iv. 23). Irenzus gives examples of Greek names the 
arithmetical value of the sum of whose letters amounts to 666 
evavOds, Aateivos, rertdv), but he does not venture to express a con- 
fident decision in favour of any solution; because he looks on the 
Apostle as having designedly left the matter obscure, since if he 
had wished the name to be known at the time he would have 
spoken plainly. And whatever reasons there were for hiding the 
name at the first must still exist in the time of Irenzeus. ‘For it 
was not long ago that the vision was seen, but almost in our own 
generation, at the end of the reign of Domitian.’ I shall presently 
return to speak of the statement here made as to the date of the 
book. The Muratorian Fragment twice refers to the Apocalypse. 
In speaking of Paul’s Epistles the writer says that Paul had 
written letters to seven Churches, following the order of his 
predecessor John, who in the Apocalypse had written to seven 
Churches. Further on he says: ‘We receive only the Revelations 
of John and of Peter, the latter of which some of us will not have 
read in the Church.’ Of this Apocalypse of Peter I must take 
another opportunity to speak. 

We may assume, then, that in the time ofIrenzeus the Apocalypse 
was commonly received, and that on it were founded the expecta- 
tions that generally prevailed of a personal reign of our Lord on 
earth for a thousand years. But these expectations soon assumed 
a very gross and carnal character. I will quote the tradition 
which Irenzeus (v. 33) cites from Papias, a tradition which con- 
soles us for the loss we have sustained of the work in which 
Papias collected unwritten records of the Saviour’s teaching, 

















* 616 is the reading of Codd. C, 11. 
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and which probably was one of the causes which moved Eusebius 
(ili. 39) to pronounce Papias a man of weak understanding. 
‘The elders who saw John, the disciple of our Lord, remembered 
to have heard from him that our Lord taught and said: The days 
shall come in which vines shall grow, each having 10,000 shoots, 
and on each shoot 10,000 branches, and on each branch 10,000 
twigs, and on each twig 10,000 clusters, and on each cluster 
10,000 grapes; and each grape when pressed shall yield 25 
measures of wine; and when any of the saints shall have taken 
hold of one of these clusters another shall say: I am a better 
cluster; take me and bless the Lord through me. Likewise, 
also, a grain of wheat shall produce 10,000 ears, and every ear 
10,000 grains, and every grain ten pounds of pure white meal, 
and the other fruits, seeds, and vegetables in like manner. And 
all the animals using the food thus yielded by the earth shall be 
peaceful and agree together, and be subject to man with all 
subjection. . . . And He added: These things are credible to 
believers. And when Judas the traitor did not believe, and 
asked Him, How shall such growth be accomplished ? the Lord 
said: They shall see who come to those times.’* 

This is a specimen of the kind of notions which were current 
under the name of Chiliasm; and spiritual men were shocked at 
seeing their Christian brethren looking forward to a kind of 
Mahometan paradise, the chief enjoyment of which was to con- 
sist of the pleasures of sense, not excluding those of the grossest 
kind. Hence arose a strong reaction against Millennarian ideas, 
and hence also a disposition to reject the inspiration of the book 
on which the Millennarians mainly relied. In the beginning of 
the third century Caius, of whom I spoke in a former lecture, 
ascribed the book to the heretic Cerinthus. The proof of this had 
not been complete, but the matter has lately been put beyond 
doubt. 





* Great light has been cast on the probable source of this tradition of 
Papias through the publication from the Syriac, by Ceriani (Milan, 1866), 
of a Jewish book called the Apocalypse of Baruch. It is included in 
Fritzsche’s ‘ Apocryphal books of the Old Testament ? (Leipzig, 1871). 
Fritzsche judges the book to have been written not long after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Titus. The book contains (c. 2g) a description of the 
times of the Messiah, in which it is predicted that a vine shall have 1000 
shoots, each shoot 1000 clusters, each cluster 1000 grapes, and each grape 
shall yield a measure of wine. It is reasonable to think that this book 
furnished the original of the story, which, before it reached Papias, had 
been considerably improved, and had come to be referred to a saying of 
our Lord, 
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Dionysius of Alexandria, whose criticism on the Book of Reve- 
lation I am about to quote presently, begins it by saying that 
some of his predecessors had utterly rejected this book, criticizing 
every chapter, pronouncing it to be unintelligible and inconsistent, 
and declaring that the title, ‘ Revelation of John’ was doubly 
false. For they said that a book so obscure did not deserve to be 
called a revelation, and that the author, far from being an Apostle, 
was not even a member of the Church, but was Cerinthus, the 
founder of the Cerinthian heresy: whose doctrine was that the 
kingdom of Christ should be earthly. For being a carnal and 
sensual man, he dreamed that its enjoyments would consist in 
those grosser bodily pleasures which he himself coveted, and (for 
a decorous cover to these) feastings and sacrifices, and slaughters 
of victims (Euseb. @. &. vii. 25). Scholars had combined this 
statement of Dionysius with an extract given by Eusebius (Z. Z. 
iii. 28), from the dialogue of Caius against the Montanists. In this 
passage, Caius rejects a book of revelations purporting to have 
been written by a great apostle, and containing an account of 
miraculous communications made to him by angels. Caius 
ascribes the real authorship of the book to Cerinthus, and states 
that these spurious revelations taught that after the Resurrection 
the kingdom of Christ should be earthly ; that the flesh of the 
risen saints should again be enslaved to lusts and pleasures ; 
that they should inhabit Jerusalem, and should spend a thousand 
years in marriage festivities. 

Some critics inferred from coincidences of expression that 
Caius was the writer referred to by Dionysius; but it was urged, 
on the other hand, that Eusebius gives no hint that Caius was 
speaking of the book which we know as the Revelation of St. 
John; that that book does not expressly claim to be written by 
an Apostle; that it nowhere describes millennial happiness as 
consisting in sensual gratifications ; and that Caius shows no con- 
sciousness that he was expressing an opinion different from that 
of the Roman Church of his time, which, as we know from the 
Muratorian Fragment, and from Hippolytus, accepted the Book 
of the Apocalypse as Johannine. But the question has recently 
been set at rest through the bringing to light* of a work in which 








* This was done by Dr. Gwynn, Hermathena, 1888. The work of 
Bar Salibi is in Ms. in the British Museum, and it would seem that no 
Syriac scholar had previously read enough of it to find these interesting 
quotations from Caius. 
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the Syriac writer Bar Salibi, whom I have already had occasion to 
mention (p. 75), quotes some of the criticisms of Caius on the 
Apocalypse, together with replies to them by Hippolytus, And 
from the specimens given by Bar Salibi it seems to me that the 
character of the work of Caius, from which he quotes, must have 
exactly answered to the description of Dionysius, viz. that it must 
have gone systematically through the Book of the Revelation, 
criticizing it in detail, so that there is reason to conclude that 
Caius was the author to whom Dionysius referred. 

We hear of opposition to the book by no one else in the West : 
but in the East its authority decayed. It is not included in the 
Peshitto Syriac,* and Jerome tells us that the Greeks of his time 
did not receive it (2%. 129, ad Dard.). Eusebius speaks doubt- 
fully about it, and seems divided between his own judgment, 
formed from the contents of the book, which inclined him to 
reject it, and the weight of external evidence in its favour, which 
he found it hard to set aside. He consequently shrinks from 
expressing his own opinion, and tries to cast on his readers the 
responsibility of forming a judgment (Z. £. iii. 25, 39). Towards 
the end of the fourth century there were a few, of whom we are 
told by Epiphanius and Philaster (Heer. 60), who ascribed both 
Gospel and Apocalypse to Cerinthus. Epiphanius calls them 
Alogi; but it is a mistake to suppose that there was a sect of 
heretics of the name. This was only a clever nickname invented 
by Epiphanius (4/aer. 51, 3) for the opponents of the Logos 
Gospel, the word being intended to denote the irrational character 
of their opposition. Ido not know that there were ever enough of 
them to make a sect;+ and they seem unworthy of notice, since 

















* Yet we find Theophilus of Antioch using the book before the end of 
the second century (Euseb. iv. 24). Ephraem Syrus cites Rev. v. 1-3 
(Serm, Exeg. in Ps. cxl. 3. Opp. Syr. ii. 332). 

t In fact I now believe that ‘the Alogi’ consisted of Caius, and, as far 
as I can learn, nobody else. I have already said (Pp. 155) with what caution 
we are obliged to receive the statements of Epiphanius. Lipsius in the 
work quoted (note, p. 133) has endeavoured to ascertain from what autho- 
rities the statements in his treatise against heresies were derived, with the 
result of finding that what may be called the basis of the work was a trea- 
tise against heresies composed at the beginning of the third century by 
Hippolytus, which Epiphanius, rather more than 1 50 years afterwards, 
enlarged by adding to the thirty-two heresies with which it dealt notices 
of some which had appeared in the meantime, and others which he con- 
ceived that his own research had discovered. The work of Hippolytus is 
lost ; but we know it through independent use made of it by Philaster, a 
contemporary of Epiphanius, and through a list of heresies erroneously 
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their objections as reported by Epiphanius do not profess to have 
rested on any grounds of external testimony. Their ascribing the 
Gospel to Cerinthus shows that they believed in its antiquity, since 
Cerinthus was contemporary with St. John. This report of the 
evidence justifies me in saying that if we were compelled to 
abandon one or other, we should have far more countenance from 
antiquity for ascribing the Gospel to St. John than for attributing 
to him the Book of Revelation. At the same time I regard the 
evidence for the latter as amply sufficient, because the testimony 
in its favour is a century or two earlier than the doubts which 
arose concerning it, and which seem to have arisen entirely from 
unwillingness to accept the doctrine of a future reign of our Lord 
on this earth. 

I wish now to state a little more fully the argument of Dionysius 
of Alexandria, because it is an interesting specimen of an early 
application of critical science to discriminate the claims of diffe- 
rent books ascribed to the same author. Dionysius was bishop 
of Alexandria from 247 to 265, and had been the successor of 
Origen as president of the Catechetical School of Alexandria. 
Origen had acknowledged the Apocalypse as the work of the 
Apostle John, and, by his favourite method of allegorical inter- 
pretation, had got over the difficulties which the literal acceptance 
of its doctrines might have occasioned. But the mass of simple 
believers could not be satisfied with these philosophical refine- 
ments, and protested against them. The argument which I am 
about to quote was offered first on what seems to me a very 
remarkable occasion. Dionysius of Alexandria is a man whom 
we know mainly by some extracts from his writings preserved by 
LL ES Oat aie eee eee eee 
included among the works of Tertullian, which was derived from the same 
source. We know now for certain that in what Epiphanius says, in refuta- 
tion of the opponents of the Apocalypse, he was drawing from Hippolytus; 
for one objection and reply are the same as those which Dr. Gwynn has 
recovered as part of the controversy between Caius and Hippolytus. 
There is a question, however, whether Epiphanius took his section from 
the treatise against the thirty-two heresies, or from some other work of 
Hippolytus, among whose lost writings was one bearing the title, ‘In 
defence of the Gospel and Apocalypse of St. John,’ which, in all proba- 
bility, was the book written in controversy with Caius. But in any case 
we have reason to think that Hippolytus treated his opponent's opinion as 
heresy; for the Syriac fragments speak of him as the ‘ heretic Catus. 

There is no reason to think that Epiphanius knew anything more abu* 
the so-called Alogi than what he learned from Hippolytus. ‘There are two 
discrepancies between his account and that of Philaster. Epiphanius 
speaks of these heretics as ascribing both Gospel and Apocalypse to 
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Eusebius; and there is none of the early Fathers who impresses 
me more favourably as a man of earnest piety, good sense, 
moderation, and Christian charity. On the occasion to which 
I refer he worked what I account one of the greatest and most 
authentic miracles of ecclesiastical history. His diocese being 
much troubled with disputes on the Millennarian controversy, 
he assembled those whom perhaps another bishop would have 
denounced as heretics; and he held a three days’ public dis- 
cussion with them: the result being what I have never heard of 
as the result of any other public discussion—that he talked his 
opponents round, and brought all to complete agreement with 
himself (#7. Z. vii. 24). I am, however, less surprised at this 
result from the specimen which Eusebius gives us of the manner 
in which Dionysius dealt with the authority of the leading Millen- 
narian of his district, Nepos, who was then not long dead, and 
whose name had at that time the authority which that of Keble has 
now, the favour in which his sacred poetry was held gaining favour 
for a certain school of theological opinions. Nothing can be more 
conciliatory than the graceful way in which Dionysius speaks of 
Nepos and of the services which he had rendered the Church ; 
in particular by his composition of hymns, for which Dionysius 
expresses a high value, though he claims the liberty which he is 





Cerinthus; but we may take this as an ordinary instance of his carelessness 
in using his authorities, for there is no doubt that Philaster is right in 
naming only the Apocalypse as so ascribed. The other difference relates to 
the name Alogi, for which name Epiphanius, as I have said, takes credit 
as his own invention. Early writers on heresy had taken the opportunity 
of stigmatizing opponents by enumerating as heretics, in addition to the 
well-known sects of heretics, Valentinians, Marcionites, &c., the holders of 
various opinions from which they dissented. Thus Philaster has in his 
list of heretics those who denied all the 150 Psalms to have been written 
by David (Haer. 130); those who denied the Pauline authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (Haer. 89) ; those who asserted the plurality of 
worlds (Haer. 115); those who held the age of the world to be uncertain 
(Haer. 112), &c., &c. But there are no anonymous heretics in Epi- 
phanius. Where he finds in his authorities those who held this or that 
erroneous opinion described as heretics, he must invent a name for them— 
a habit which gives the modern reader the impression that the Alogi, for 
example, were a set of people combined into a sect, for which idea 
there is no foundation. Thus when we trace back Epiphanius to his 
authorities, we find that his reason for asserting the existence of a sect of 
Alogi was that Hippolytus had enumerated among heretics ‘those who 
reject the Gospel and Apocalypse of St. John.’ If we inquire whom 
Hippolytus had in view, we can answer confidently, his antagonist Caius. 
If we ask had he anyone else in view, we must say that we have no 
evidence. 
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sure Nepos himself, if living, would have allowed him, of testing 
his opinions by Scripture. The most formidable difficulty Dio- 
nysius has to encounter in dealing with the Millennarians is the 
Apocalypse, and this he meets by a theory of his own. The criti- 
cism of Dionysius, and his denial that the John of the Apocalypse 
was the Apostle John, rests, you will observe, on no external evi- 
dence, and is opposed to the uniform tradition of the Church up 
to that time. Dionysius begins, as I have already told you, by 
speaking of the objections which some of his predecessors had 
raised against the authority of the book. ‘ But, for my part,’ he 
proceeds, ‘I do not venture to reject the book, since many of the 
brethren hold it in esteem; but I take it to be above my under- 
standing to comprehend it, and I conceive the interpretation of 
each several part to be hidden and marvellous. For, though I do 
not understand, yet I surmise that some deeper meaning underlies 
the words. These things I do not measure and judge by my own 
reasoning; but, giving the chief place to faith, Iam of opinion 
that they are too high for me to comprehend. I believe also the 
author’s name to be John, for he himself says so, but I cannot 
easily grant him to be the Apostle, the son of Zebedee, whose is 
the Gospel that is inscribed ‘‘according to John,’’ and the 
Catholic Epistle, for I infer from the tone (490s) of each, and the 
character of the language, and from what is called the dietaywyh 





But did Caius reject the Gospel? This is asserted by no other writer, 
and in the Syriac fragments Caius is refuted out of the Gospel, as if it were 
an authority which he recognized. It is no doubt possible that Caius, in 
his opposition to the Montanists, may have spoken disparagingly of the 
Gospel, on which they founded their hopes of the teaching of the Paraclete; 
but it is also possible that Hippolytus, being convinced of the common 
authorship of Gospel and Apocalypse, thought himself entitled to use 
the controversial advantage of bracketing the opponents of one with the 
opponents of the other. Irenzeus informs us of the existence of heretics 
who rejected St. John’s Gospel, though his language is too vague to let us 
know to what school they belonged. 

T consider that the work of Hippolytus, of which Epiphanius made use, 
must have said very little about the opponents of the Gospel. Where 
Epiphanius deals with the opponents of the Apocalypse, the objections and 
replies have every mark of antiquity, and were no doubt derived from Hip- 
polytus. But the section on the Gospel is distinctly Epiphanius’s own. 
He cites authors later than Hippolytus: Ephraem (c. 22); Porphyry (c. 8). 
The system of chronology is not that of Hippolytus, nor does he agree with 
Hippolytus as to the duration of our Lord’s ministry on earth. The whole 
section gives me the impression that Epiphanius, being obliged by his title 
to answer objections to the Gospel, and finding none specified in his autho- 
rities, was reduced to manufacture objections, «as well as answers, by his 
own ingenuity. 
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of the book [general method], that he is not the same person.’ 
The arguments which Dionysius then proceeds to urge are, first, 
that the Evangelist mentions his name neither in the Gospel nor 
in the First Epistle, and in the other two Epistles only calls him- 
self the Elder, while the author of the Apocalypse calls himself 
John three times in the first chapter and once in the last: but 
never calls himself the disciple whom Jesus loved, or the brother 
of James, or the man who had seen and heard the Lord. It is to 
be supposed that there were many of the name of John, as, for 
example, we read of John Mark in the Acts. Many who admired 
John, no doubt, gave the name to their children for the love they 
bore him, just as many of the faithful now call their children by 
the names of Peter and Paul. ‘And it is said that there are two 
tombs at Ephesus, each bearing the name of John’s tomb.’ He 
next argues that there is great similarity of style between the 
Gospel and Epistle, and a number of expressions common to 
both, such as life, light, the avoiding of darkness, with the com- 
mandment of love one towards another, &c., none of which are to 
be found in the Revelation, which has not a syllable in common 
with the other two: that Paul in his Epistles mentions having 
been favoured with revelations, and that there is no corresponding 
mention in the Epistle of St. John. Lastly, he presses the argu- 
ment from the difference of style: ‘The Gospel and Epistle,’ he 
says, ‘are written not only without offending against the Greek 
language, but even most eloquently in point of expression, reason- 
ing, and literary construction, far from containing any barbarous 
word, or solecism, or vulgarism. For the Apostle, it seems, 
possessed either word, even as God gave him both—the word of 
knowledge and the word of language; but as for this writer, that 
he saw a revelation and received knowledge and prophecy, I will 
not gainsay ; yet I perceive his dialect and tongue to be not accu- 
rately Greek, nay, that he uses barbarous idioms, and in some 
cases even solecisms, instances whereof it needs not that I should 
now detail; for neither have I mentioned them in ridicule—let no 
one suppose it—but only as criticizing the dissimilarity of the 
books’ (Euseb. . £. vii. 25). 

This passage contains all the arguments used by modern writers 
against the common authorship of Gospel and Apocalypse, except 
one which I have already answered, namely, that the Apocalypse 
is the work of a Judaizing Christian, the Gospel that of one of 
ultra-Pauline liberality... I have shown that in this respect the 
Apocalypse is completely Pauline (see p. 25). 
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I do not think it necessary to spend much time on the first 
argument of Dionysius, viz. that founded on the fact that the 
author of the Apocalypse has given his name, both in the first 
and third person, while both Gospel and Epistle are anonymous. 
In such a matter it is very possible that the same man might act 
differently on different occasions, even though we could assign 
no reason for his change of conduct. But in this case a sufficient 
reason can be given. In the Old Testament the rule is that 
the historical books (with the exception, indeed, of the Book of 
Nehemiah) are all anonymous; but every prophetical book, 
without any exception, gives the name of the prophet to whom the 
vision or prophecy was communicated. The whole Book of the 
Revelation is framed on the model of the Old Testament pro- 
phecies, so that it is a matter of course that it should begin by 
naming the seer whose visions are recorded, while it would be 
quite natural that a historical book by the same author should be 
anonymous.* Nor can more stress be laid on the remark that 
John does not in the Apocalypse call himself an Apostle, or the 
disciple whom Jesus loved. The simplicity of the language ‘I 
John,’ without further description of the writer, is, when well 
considered, rather a proof of Apostolic authority. A writer 
personating the Apostle would have taken care to make the 
Apostleship unmistakably plain to the reader: and another John 
writing with an honest purpose would have distinguished himself 
plainly from John the Apostle. But this author betrays no desire 
to make himself prominent; and the idea of any other person 
being mistaken for him does not seem to have crossed his mind. 

Very much more consideration is due to the argument which 
Dionysius founded on the difference of language between the 
Revelation and the other Johannine books. Thus, he says, we 
do not find in the Revelation the Johannine words, (wh, $és, 
&ahdera, xdpis, kplois, &c. It must be owned that, whereas the 
likeness between the language of the Gospel and of the First 
Epistle is such that even a careless reader can hardly fail to 
notice it, there are several of the words frequently occurring in 
the other Johannine books which are either rare in the Apocalypse 
or absent from it. But then it must be remembered how com- 
pletely different the subjects treated of in the Apocalypse are 





%* The transition from the third to the first person ‘his servant John’ 
(i. 1), ‘I John’ (i. 9, xxi. 2, xxii. 8), is exactly parallel to the usage of 
Isaiah (i. 1, ii. 1, vi. 1, &¢C.), and of Daniel (i, 6, vii. 1, 2, 15, &c.). 
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from those which are dealt with in the other bouks. It is 
not wonderful that a writer should use different words when he 
wants to express an entirely new circle of ideas. On the other 
hand, when we look beyond the superficial aspects of the 
books, and carefully examine their language, we arrive at 
a result quite different from that obtained by Dionysius. There 
is found to be so much affinity both of thought and diction between 
the various books which have been ascribed to John, that we can 
feel confident that all must have proceeded, if not from the same 
author, from the same school. 

I proceed to lay before you some of the proofs that, if we adopt 
the now pretty generally accepted opinion that John the Apostle 
wrote the Apocalypse, we shall find ourselves bound to hold that 
the Gospel was written either by the Apostle himself, or by a 
disciple of his who had not only thoroughly adopted his master’s 
doctrine, but even much of his language. I have spoken already 
of the identity of the Christology of the Apocalypse with that of the 
Gospel, the doctrine of our Lord’s pre-existence being taught as 
distinctly in the former (e.g. iii. 14) as in the latter. I have shown 
(p. 26) that the Book of the Revelation refuses to own the un- 
believing Jews as true Jews. This, also, is in complete harmony 
with John viii. 39, which refuses to recognize as children of 
Abraham those who did not the works of Abraham. Let me now 
direct your attention to the title given to our Lord in the Apo- 
calypse (xix. 13), the ‘ Word of God,’ which at once connects that 
book with the Gospel and the Epistle. The Logos doctrine of the 
Gospel has been considered as a mark of late authorship, or at 
least as indicating an author more subject to Alexandrian in- 
fluences than the historical John is likely to have been. On that 
subject I have spoken already (p. 66). But now we find that in 
the Apocalypse, which is admitted by Renan and by a host of 
Rationalist writers to be the work of John, and to which they 
assign an earlier date than orthodox critics had claimed for any 
of the Johannine books, this very title ‘Logos’ is given to the 
Saviour. All objection, therefore, against the likelihood of the 
Apostle having used this title at once disappears. A second title 
repeatedly given to our Lord in the Book of the Revelation is the 
Lamb. Nowhere else in Scripture is it used thus as a title of the 
Saviour, except in the first chapter of the Gospel—‘ Behold the 
Lamb of God.’ It is scarcely necessary for me to call your 
attention to the sacrificial import of this title. The two books 
elsewhere (John xi. 51, 52; Rev. v. 9) unequivocally express 
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the same doctrine, which can be stated in words which I am 
persuaded John had read: ‘Ye were not redeemed with corrup- 
tible things, as silver and gold, from your vain conversation 
received by tradition from your fathers; but with the precious 
blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without spot : 
(x Pet. i. 18, 19).* It is. plain what dignity must have been 
ascribed to the person of Him to whose death such far-reaching 
efficacy is attributed. 

We have in the beginning of the Revelation (i. 7); ‘Every eye 
shall see Him, and they also which pierced Him.’ Now the 
piercing of our Lord is only recorded by St. John; and in this 
passage the prophet Zechariah is quoted in a form differing from 
the Septuagint, but agreeing with the Gospel. We have repeatedly 
the phrase ‘he that overcometh,’ which is of frequent occurrence 
in all the Johannine books: Rev. ii. 7, 11, ili. 5, Sib, it, Title GPE 
John xvi. 33; 1 John il. 13, iv. 4, v. 4. The remarkable word 
&andwés occurs nine times in the Gospel, four times in the Epistle, 
ten times in the Revelation, and only five times in all the rest 
of the New Testament. Similar evidence may be drawn from the 
prevalence of the words paprupéo and maprupla in all the Johannine 
books. In the Revelation (ii. 17) Jesus promises believers ‘the 
hidden manna;’ in the Gospel (referring also to the manna) ‘ the 
true bread from heaven’ (John vi. 32). In the Gospel (vii. 37) 
Jesus cries, ‘1f any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink ;’ 
in the Apocalypse (xxii. 17), ‘Let him that is athirst come; and 
whosoever will, let him take of the water of life freely.’ The 
abiding of God with man is in both books presented as the issue 
of Christ’s work (John xiv. 23; Rev. ili. 20, Xxi,..3)\- 

I have produced instances enough to establish decisively that 
there is the closest possible affinity between the Revelation and 
the other Johannine books. The only question on which there is 


* This is one of several coincidences between Peter’s Epistle and the 
Johannine books: 1 Pet. ii. 5, 9, Rev. i.6; 1 Pet. v. 13; Rev. xiv. 8, 
xvii. 5; 1 Pet. i. 7, 13, Rev. i, I, iii, 185 1 Pet. i. 23, 1 John 1. 9, 
John 1. 13, iii. 5; 1 Pet. i. 22, 1 John iii. 3; 1 Pet. v. 2, John x. 11, xxl. 16; 
1 Pet. iii. 18, 1 John iii. 7; 1 Pet. i. To, John xii. 415 I Pet. v. 13, 
2John1. These coincidences seem to me more than accidental. "When 
I come to treat of Peter’s Epistle I will give my reasons for preferring the 
explanation that John had read that Epistle to the supposition that the 
Epistle is post- Johannine. ; N é. 

+ Other coincidences are: oxnvodv, John i. 14, Rev. vii. 15, xi. 12, 
xiii, 6, xxi. 3; ‘Lord, thou knowest,’ Rev. vii. 14, John xxi. I5—17 : exe 
pépos (= to partake), John xiii. 8, Rev. xx. 6; opdrrew, I John iil. 12, 


Rev. v. 6, 9, 12, Vie 4, 9, xiii, 3, 8, xviii. 24; opus, John vii. 24, x1. 44, 
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room for controversy is whether that affinity is such as by itself to 
be a sufficient proof of identity of authorship. In deciding on 
this question attention ought of course to be paid to the differ- 
ences that have been pointed out. For example, our Lord’s title 
is the ‘Word of God’ in the Revelation; simply the ‘ Word’ in 
the Gospel. Christ is the Lamb in both books; but in the Gospel 
6 duvés, in the Revelation 7d apviov; but the latter form may have 
been preferred in order to give more point to the opposition which 
in the latter book constantly prevails between 7d apviov and 7d Onplov. 
In the Gospel there is a manifest reason why the Baptist, pointing 
to Jesus, should use the masculine, not the neuter. So, again, 
we have in the Revelation, ‘he that overcometh,’ absolutely; but 
in the preceding books with an object: ‘he that overcometh the 
world,’ &c. There are likewise peculiarities of the Gospel which 
are absent from the Apocalypse, such as the use of iva with the 
subjunctive instead of the ordinary construction with the infinitive, 
and fondness for oty as a connecting-link in a narrative. Itwould 
be important to discuss these differences if I were contending 
that it is possible by internal evidence alone to decide between 
the hypothesis that the author of the Gospel was the same as the 
author of the Revelation, and the hypothesis that the one was a 
disciple and imitator of the other. But the question with which 
we are actually concerned is different: itis whether we are bound 
to reject the very strong external evidence for identity of author- 
ship, on the ground that internal evidence demonstrates that both 
works could not have had the same author. I have shown that 
no such result can be obtained under the present head of argu- 
ment, the resemblances between the books being far more striking 
than the differences. I suppose there are no two works of the 
same author between which some points of difference might not 
be found by a minute critic, especially if the works were written 





Rev. i. 16; tnpeiv tov Adyov, Rev, iii. 8, 10, xxii. 7, 9, John viii. 51-55, 
xiv. 23, 24, XV. 20, xvii. 6, I John ii. §; €8paierl twice in the Revelation, 
five times in the Gospel. None of these expressions are found in the New 
Testament except in the Johannine books. Christ is compared to a 
bridegroom, John ili. 29, Rev. xix. 7, xxi. 2, xxii. 17, Other examples 
will be found in Davidson, whose candour here and elsewhere in fairly 
presenting the evidence on both sides is worthy of all praise. Notwith- 
standing the perversity of some of his decisions, and, what is more irri- 
tating, the oracular tone of infallibility with whicli he enunciates his private 
opinions as if they were ascertained facts, Davidson has done great service 
to English students by collecting a mass of information which they will not 
easily find elsewhere, 
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at some distance of time from each other. No two books can be 
more alike than the First and Second Epistles of St. John; eight 
of the thirteen verses of which the latter consists are to be found 
in the former, either in sense or expression. Yet Davidson is 
careful to show that a minute critic would be at no loss for proofs 
of diversity of authorship. The one has et 7s, the other édy Ts ; 
the one épxéuevoy év capki, the other éAnrv0dra év capel, and so on. 
Some years ago Dr. Stanley Leathes* applied to our English 
poets the methods of minute criticism that have been freely used 
on our sacred books. He found that of about 450 words in 
Milton’s Z’ A dlegro, over 300 are not to be found in the longer poem 
Ii Penseroso, and over 300 do not occur in the still longer poem 
Lycidas. So likewise, of about 590 words in Tennyson’s Lotos- 
eaters, there are 360 which are not found in the longer poem 
Gone. 

I pass to the last and strongest of the arguments of Dionysius : 
that drawn from the solecisms of style. The Gospel and First 
Epistle are written in what, if not classical Greek, is smooth, 
unexceptionable, and free from barbarisms and solecisms in gram- 
mar. The Greek of the Revelation is startling from the first: 
John to the seven Churches of Asia, grace to you and peace 
amd 5 dv kad 6 Fv Kad 6 épxduevos, and from the seven spirits which 
are before his throne ka) amd ’Incod Xpior0d 6 paptus 6 motds, to him 
that loved us 76 dyamavri quas Kal rAodoavtt judas Kad erolnoev mas 
Bactaelay. Instances of false apposition such as occur in this 
example present themselves several times where a noun in a 
dependent case has a nominative in apposition with it.t Itis not 
worth while to discuss other deviations from Greek usage, several 
that have been noticed not being peculiar to the Apocalypse. 

Some well-meaning critics have set themselves to extenuate 
these irregularities, and they have at least succeeded in showing 
that some considerable deductions ought fairly to be made from 
the list. They have produced from classical writers examples of 
anacoluthon, of false apposition, of construction ad sensum ; 
and it is urged with reason that we are not to expect in the 
abrupt utterances of a ‘rapt seer, borne from vision to vision,’ a 
regard for strict grammatical regularity, which is frequently 
neglected in calmer compositions 





* Boyle Lectures, 1868, p. 283. i : ae 
+ Thus: tis kawis *lepovooAnu, h karaBalyovoa (iil. 12), tmomovy Tov 
aylwv of tnpodvTes TAS evroads (xiv. 12), rov dpdxovTa, 6 dpis 6 apxaios 


(xx. 2). 
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At the revival of learning, many excellent men were shocked at 
the assertion of scholars, that barbarisms and solecisms were to 
be found in New Testament Greek; and those who were called 
‘ Purists’ endeavoured to clear the sacred writers from what they 
regarded as a dishonouring aspersion. They ought to have 
reflected that it would be just as reasonable to maintain that the 
sacred writers ought to have been empowered to write in English, 
as in any kind of Greek save that which was spoken at the time 
and in the place in which they lived. It is difficult for us now to 
imagine how anyone could have persuaded himself to think that 
a miracle must needs have been wrought to enable the sacred 
writers to use a language not their own, thus obliterating the 
evidence which the character of the style bears to the time and 
circumstances under which the books were written. 

In the case of the Apocalypse, the character of the language 
corresponds very well with what might be expected from the 
author to whom itis ascribed. It gives us no reason to disbelieve 
that this author had a sufficiency of Greek for colloquial purposes. 
His anacolutha do not prove him to be ignorant of the ordinary 
rules of Greek construction. The very rules which he breaks in 
one place he observes in others. The use of such a phrase as 
amd 6 év could not possibly be the result of ignorance that amo 
governs the genitive case. One who could make such a mistake 
through ignorance would be incapable of writing the rest of the 
book. This example is rather to be paralleled by ‘I Am hath 
sent me,’ in the authorized version of Ex. iii. 14. This very text 
seems to have suggested the 6 &v of St. John, while 6 #v is a bold 
attempt to supply the want of a past participle of the substantive 
verb. As for 6 épxéuevos, there may possibly be a reference to our 
Lord’s second coming, but it is also quite possible that the form 
égdmevos, which only occurs once in JV. 7., was not familiar to the 
writer. As there may be a great difference between the copious- 
ness of the vocabulary possessed by two persons who speak the 
same language (the stock of words that suffices to express the 
ideas of the rustic being wholly inadequate for the necessities of 
the literary man), so there may be equal difference in respect of 
the variety of grammatical forms habitually employed. In parti- 
cular there is sure to be such a difference between the language of 
the native and that of the foreigner. One who learns a language 
late in life finds it hard to obtain a mastery of any complicated 
system of inflexions ; and this, no doubt, is why we find that in 
the modern languages of Europe which are derived from the Latin 
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the varieties of case endings have been in great measure ob- 
literated. We can thus understand how it is that John, accus- 
tomed to Aramaic which has no case endings, though not 
ignorant of the use of the oblique cases, is glad to slide back 
into the use of the nominative. Then, again, of the forms known 
to grammarians several are but rarely needed for practical use ; 
and with want of practice the power of correct use is apt to be 
lost. When I was young, members of the Society of Friends 
_ affected the use of the second person singular, but its use else- 
where had become so obsolete that they were unable to employ it 
grammatically. ‘Thee’ became a nominative case, and was 
made to agree with a verb in the third person.* A foreigner who 
has learned to manipulate correctly the grammatical forms which 
are of frequent occurrence will be apt to find them insufficient for 
his needs when he proceeds to literary composition. John, for 
example, might be in the constant habit of employing the par- 
ticiple present, and yet not be equally familiar with the use of 
participles future. The Apocalypse, then, is exactly what might 
have been written by one whose native language was Aramaic, 
who was able to use Greek for the ordinary purposes of life, but 
who found a strain put on his knowledge of the language when he 
desired to make a literary use of it. 

But how is it then that the Greek of the Gospel should be so 
much better, if both books were written by the same author? I 
am not sure that the Greek of the Gospel does display so very 
much wider a knowledge of grammatical forms. A grammarian 
does not find so much at which to take exception; but this may 
be because less has been attempted. It is much easier to turn 
into another language such sentences as ‘ In the beginning was 
the Word,’ &c., than such a phrase as ‘which is, and which was, 
and which is to come.’ It is on account of this more restricted 
range of grammatical forms that the Gospel of St. John has been 
so often used as the first book of a beginner learning a foreign 
language.f 
ES SE ee Ce eee ee ee 

* Tennyson also has been lately accused of bad grammar in his use of 


the second person singular by employing ‘wert’ in the indicative mood 
instead of ‘wast.’ In this matter, however, he is kept in countenance by 
several preceding poets. : 

“+ Bishop Westcott says in his Ztroduction (p. 1), which I had not read 
when I wrote the above: ‘To speak of St. John’s Gospel as ‘written in 
very pure Greek” is altogether misleading. It is free from solecisms, 
because it avoids all idiomatic expressions,’ And he goes on to remark 
that there is at most one instance of the use of the ovatio obliqua. 
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But without extenuating too much the superiority of the Greek 
of the Gospel over that of the Revelation, two explanations of 
that difference can be given. The opinion of many critics, 
orthodox as well as sceptical, now tends to reverse the doctrine 
of older writers which made the Apocalypse much the later book 
of the two, and to give it, on the contrary, ten, perhaps twenty, 
years of greater antiquity than the Gospel. Admit that St. John 
was no longer young when he came to Ephesus, and therefore 
that no very radical change in his language was to be expected ; 
still, living in a Greek city, and with crowds of Greek disciples 
about him to whom he would daily have to expound his doctrines 
in their own language, he could not fail to acquire greater facility 
in its use, and a power of expressing his ideas such as he had 
not possessed when he had merely used the language for ordinary 
colloquial purposes. There would have been fair ground for 
suspicion, if there had been no superiority over the Greek of the 
Apocalypse, in a book written after a score of years, during 
which the author was speaking little or no Aramaic, and must 
have been habitually speaking Greek. 

The second consideration, and that to which I attach most 
weight, is that of possible assistance. I have known two letters 
sent to the Continent bearing the same signature written in the 
same foreign language, but possibly differing from each other in 
grammatical accuracy as much as the Gospel and Apocalypse; 
and the explanation was, not that the writer was different, but 
only that, in the one case, not in the other, he had taken the 
precaution before sending his composition to get it looked over by 
a better linguist than himself. St. Paul, we know, habitually 
used the services of an amanuensis; so also may St. John; and 
for all we know the disciple may have been a better Greek scholar 
than his master. Ifa solecism were dictated to him he might 
silently correct it (as we find that in the later MSs. scribes have 
corrected several in the Apocalypse), or he might at least call his 
master’s attention to it. The linguistic differences, therefore, 
between the Apocalypse and the Gospel could all be accounted for 
by the supposition that John wrote the former book with his own 
hand, and in the latter employed the services of an amanuensis. 
In short, when we compare the books in an English translation, we 
find the marks of common authorship predominate: it is when we 
look at them in the Greek that we are struck by a difference. 
May not the explanation be, that the Apostle thought in Aramaic, 
and that his thoughts were rendered into Greek by different hands? 
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Such explanations being available, the differences of language 
that have been pointed out come very far short of demonstrating 
diversity of authorship. The conclusion, then, to which I consider 
we are led by a comparative study of the books is, that the 
Apocalypse and the other Johannine books clearly belong to the 
same school: the first is as closely related to the rest as the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is to St. Paul’s Epistles. If we regard 
the evidence from language solely, I do not think we are in a 
position either to affirm or deny that the same man wrote all the 
books. There are resemblances between them such as to make 
it very credible that it was so; but at the same time there are 
differences which indicate that the Revelation must at least have 
been written at a different time or under different circumstances 
from the others. Some other topics of internal evidence will 
afterwards come under consideration. 


XIV. 
ParRT III. 


THE DATE OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


It will be convenient if before proceeding further I state in 
more detail the modern theory as to the date of the Book of the 
Revelation. Ihave already said that modern critics, who agree 
with Dionysius in assigning the Gospel and Apocalypse to dif- 
ferent authors, differ from him by claiming Apostolic authority 
for the latter, not the former. And in this case we have the sin- 
gular instance of sceptical critics assigning to a New Testament 
book an earlier date than the orthodox had claimed for it. The 
latter, following Irenzus, had assigned the Apocalypse to the 
reign of Domitian, and had regarded it as the last work of 
the Apostle John, written in extreme old age. Modern critics, 
on the other hand, are willing to grant the book a quarter of 
‘a century of greater antiquity. From the verse xvii. 10, ‘There 
are seven kings : five are fallen, and one is, and the other is not 
yet come,’ they infer that the book was written after the death of 
five Roman emperors, and during the reign of the sixth. There 
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is a difference in the way of counting Roman emperors, which, 
however, is made not to affect the result. If we begin the 
reckoning with Augustus, Nero is the fifth, shortly after whose 
death the book is supposed to be written. In fact this fixes the 
date within very narrow limits, for the reign of Galba only lasted 
from May, 68, to January,69. The more usual computation made 
Julius the first of Roman emperors,* and this is adopted by 
Renan; but the date which he assigns the book is the same; for 
his theory is, that though Nero was really dead at the time, he 
was supposed by the author of the book to be still living, so that 
the five kings then dead were Nero’s five predecessors. 

The disappearance of Nero was so sudden, and his death 
witnessed by so few persons, that vague rumours got abroad, 
especially in Asia and Achaia, that he was not really dead. 
Tacitus tells us (A/7sz. ii. 8, 9) that an impostor speedily took 
advantage of this state of feeling. He is said to have been of 
servile origin, was like Nero in personal appearance, and had the 
same musical skill. Giving himself out to be the emperor, he got 
some followers about him, and established himself in a little local 
sovereignty, the centre of his power being Cythnos (one of the 
Cyclades not far from Patmos), to which island he had been 
driven by tempests when crossing the sea. But his power was of 
short duration ; for he was slain early in the reign of Otho, and 
his body was sent round to different cities, in order completely to 
dispel the delusion which he had excited. Some twenty years 
later, however, there was again talk of a false Nero, the pretender 
this time having presented himself in Parthia, where he obtained 
credence, protection, and support (Suet., Vero, 57). The belief 
that the matricide Nero had fled beyond the Euphrates is expressed _ 
in the Sibylline books, iv. 119, 137, and accordingly the book con- 
taining the verses referred to is judged to be a Jewish composition 
of the date 80 or go. Nowthe Apocalyptist is regarded by Renan 
and the other interpreters of the same school as having shared 
this belief about Nero. This is what is supposed to be implied in 
the verses xiii. 3, 12, 14: ‘I saw one of his heads as it were 
wounded to death; and his deadly wound was healed;’ and 
again, xvii. 11: ‘The beast that was, and is not, even he is the 
eighth, and is of the seven, and goeth into perdition,’ which is 
interpreted to mean that Nero, one of the seven emperors, was to 
return and rule for a time as the eighth. The mention of the 





* See the authorities quoted by Renan, L’ Antechrist, p. 407. 
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kings of the East, xvi. 12, is interpreted as containing a reference 
to the Parthians, by whose aid Nero was to be restored.* 

This is the theory which is elaborated in Renan’s fourth volume 
(Z’Antechrist). It was at once accepted by a writer in the 
Edinburgh Review (Oct., 1874), and more recently by Arch- 
deacon Farrar (Zxfosztor, 1881). Renan’s view, and it is that 
most popular among Rationalist critics, is that this work was 
written by the Apostle John at Ephesus in that crisis which agi- 
tated every Jewish mind, the great Jewish war with the Romans, 
in the end of the year 68 or beginning of 69, a couple of years 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. What the seer is supposed 
to anticipate and to predict in the beginning of the eleventh 
chapter is that the siege would to a certain extent be successful, 
and the city be trodden under foot of the Gentiles for three years 
and a-half; but that the Temple should not be taken, for that our 
Lord’s second coming should rescue the Jews and be accom- 
panied by the destruction of Rome. 

The ‘beast’ of the Revelation is said to be Nero, and Renan 
has revelled in the accumulation of a multitude of offensive 
details, which have been faithfully transcribed by his English 
follower, with the view of showing how applicable the title of 
wild beast was to that monster. But, in my opinion, no one 
who compares the Book of Daniel with the Apocalypse will 
require any ingenious explanation of the use of the imagery of 
beasts in the latter book beyond the fact that it occurs in the 
former. It is supposed, however, that all doubt has been now 
removed through the discovery in quite recent times of the true 
explanation of the mysterious number 666. This is said to be 
Nero Czsar written in Hebrew letters “Dp w+ And what 





* I note here that it is an attempt to combine inconsistent hypotheses 
when quotations are accumulated which speak of the belief that Nero had 
fled to Parthia, and when this belief is ascribed to the Apocalyptist. For 
we only hear of Parthia in connexion with Nero full twenty years after 
that emperor’s death ; and naturally it would not be until after all trace of 
him had disappeared from the West that the imagination would spring up 
that he was hiding in the distant East. If, as Renan would have it, John 
wrote in the reign of Galba, and believed the impostor of Cythnos to be 
the veritable Nero redivivus, he could not also believe Nero to be then 
lurking in Parthia. On this subject may be consulted Arnold, Die Nero- 
nische Christenverfolgung, sect. vill. ; 

+ There are rival claimants for the honour of this discovery—Fritzsche, 
Benary, Reuss, and Hitzig. See Farrar, Lxpositor, p. 347- 

+ Thus: 3 = 50, 9 = 200; 5 = 6, 3 = 50, p = 100, p = 60, 4 = 200; total 


= 060. 
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is supposed to demonstrate the correctness of this solution is, 
that it accounts equally for the numbers 666 and 616, both of 
which were early found in Mss. of the Apocalypse (see p. 205). 
For the difference is explained as arising from a difference in the 
way of spelling Népev with or without the final letter, the numeri- 
cal value of which in Hebrew is 50. 

Who the false prophet was, who is described (xiii. 11, xix. 20) 
as working miracles and compelling men to worship the beast 
and receive his mark, these interpreters are less agreed. One 
(Volkmar) gravely maintains that the person intended is St. Paul, 
who by instructing Christians (in Rom. xiii.) to submit to the 
higher powers had made himself the prophet of Nero. Another 
suggests that it might be the historian Josephus. A third con- 
tends for Simon Magus. Archdeacon Farrar upholds the claims 
of the emperor Vespasian. But these modern expositors of the 
Apocalypse all agree in putting forward an interpretation from 
which it results that the book is in every sense of the word a false 
prophecy—a prediction falsified by the event. It foretold that 
Nero was to recover his power, but in point of fact he was then 
dead; it foretold (and apparently in ignorance of the prophecy 
which Matthew has put into the mouth of our Lord) that the 
temple should not be taken ; but actually not one stone of it was 
left upon another; and, finally, it foretold that the provinces 
should cast off the Roman domination and destroy the imperial 
city; for this is the interpretation given to chap. xvii. 6, 17— 
the ten horns, into whose heart God had put it for a time to 
give their kingdom to the beast, shall now hate the whore, 
make her desolate and naked, eat her flesh, and burn her with 
fire. But, in point of fact, the wars that followed the death of 
Nero had no such result. On the contrary, under the Flavian 
emperors, the dominion of Rome was more firmly established 
than ever. 

I confess that I am under a certain disadvantage in criticising 
any theory which professes to give the true interpretation of the 
Apocalypse, for I have to own myself unable to give any better 
solution of my own, feeling like one of Cicero’s disputants, 
‘facilius me, talibus de rebus, quid non sentirem, quam quid 
sentirem, posse dicere.’ However, I am bound to state the 
difficulties which prevent me from accepting the theory, now 
becoming fashionable, as furnishing the true solution. 

And it seems almost enough to appeal to the estimation in 
which the Apocalypse has been held from the first. Is it a 
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credible hypothesis that any man ever gained for himself 
permanent reputation as an inspired prophet by making a pre- 
diction which was falsified within a year of the time when it was 
delivered? According to this theory, St. John does not, like some 
pretenders to the gift of prophecy, make himself pretty safe by 
postponing to some tolerably distant future the date when his 
prophecy is to come to pass. He undertakes boldly to foretell 
the event of the great military operation of his time. For a 
parallel case we should imagine Victor Hugo, or some other 
French prophet, in Christmas, 1870, issuing a prediction that 
Paris should to a certain extent be taken, and a third part of the 
city burnt, but that the Germans should not get the mastery over 
the whole; for that there would be an uprising of the other 
German nations against the Prussians, ending with the total 
destruction of the city of Berlin, to the great joy of Europe. We 
can imagine some one mad enough to make such a prophecy as 
this; but ifso, can we imagine that a prediction so wild and so 
unfortunate should make the reputation of the prophet, and that 
the book which contained it should live for generations as an 
inspired document? In the case of the Apocalypse, as we are 
asked to understand it, the seer could hardly have had time to 
publish his predictions before he must have himself wished 
to recall or suppress them, their failure was so rapid. Pos- 
sibly within a month after they were made the pretended 
Nero was killed and his ‘imposture exposed. Then came 
a rapid succession of emperors, proving that it was a mis- 
take to limit their number to seven, and, not long after, 
the destruction of Jerusalem, from which the Temple did not 
escape. 

According to this theory, too, we must suppose that the 
intention of the Apocalypse was understood at the time it was 
published. For otherwise what object could there be in the 
work? It was intended, we are told, to inspire in Christians 
certain hopes and expectations ; and in order to have this effect, 
its general purpose, at least, must have been made plain. And 
yet the knowledge of the writer’s meaning completely perished. 
Irenzeus, separated from the book by only one generation, and 
professing to be able to report the tradition concerning the num- 
ber of the beast handed down by men who had seen John face to 
face, is utterly ignorant of its purport. The solution of Nero for 
666 is quite unknown to him, and he is so far from connecting the 
book with the times of Nero as to refer the work to the reign of 
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Domitian.* He has not the least suspicion that recourse is to be 
had to the Hebrew alphabet, but treats it as a self-evident prin- 
ciple that Greek numerals are to be employed.t 

The argument just used, that permanent reputation could not 
have been gained by a prophecy which signally failed, may seem 
to lose its force if it be true (as the Edinburgh Reviewer contends) 
that St. John’s prophecy, as he understands it, did not fail. ‘It 
is perfectly certain,’ he writes, ‘ that Nero did not in fact return ; 
that the Roman Empire did not in fact break up till more than 
three centuries later ; that not a part but the whole of Jerusalem 
and of the Jewish Temple was destroyed; that the Second Advent 
of our Lord to judgment did not soon, nay, has not yet occurred. 
But in spite of all this, we venture to say that the Apocalypse of 
St. John, that Hebrew prophecy, on the whole, has nevertheless 
not failed ; that, properly understood, its forecasts have been, for 
every rational and religious purpose, successful.’ And he goes 
on to explain that it is religious confidence in God which is the 





* On this subject Davidson says (Jntroduction, i. 276), ‘Trenzeus calls 
the emperor, Domitian ; Epiphanius calls him, Claudius ; the Syriac version 
of the Apocalypse, Nero, with which Theophylact agrees.’ Davidson 
omitted to caution his readers that all these authorities are not of equal 
value, but I find it not superfluous to add this warning. The student 
cannot too early learn to disregard writers cited as authorities, if they 
have no real knowledge of the matters in respect of which their testi- 
mony is appealed to. In the present case, Irenzeus deserves to be listened 
to, for he claims, as I have said, to be able to report the testimony of 
those who had seen John face to face. We may have good reasons for 
rejecting his statement, but among good reasons cannot be reckoned the 
opposing testimony of writers whose authority in opposition to his is 
absolutely insignificant. Concerning Epiphanius I have spoken, p. 1 55- 
He probably got the Claudian date, which is certainly wrong, from the 
apocryphal Acts of Leucius, which will be described in a later lecture. 
The Syriac version referred to is certainly not earlier than the sixth cen- 
tury, and there is no evidence to show that the superscription which 
mentions Nero is as old as the version. Of Theophylact, it is enough to 
say that he lived at the end of the eleventh century. 

t rod Adyou SibdoKovTos Huds, dT 6 apiOuds Tod dvduatos Tod Onplou Kard 
Thy Tay EAAhvov Wipov did tov év abtS ypayudrwy [eudalvera, Euseb. 
H. E, v. 8] sexcentos habebit et sexaginta et sex (Lat. trans., Iren. v. 30). 
I suspect that Eusebius, in abridging his extract, has slightly distorted the 
meaning. He makes Irenzeus say that reason teaches that the calculation 
must be made by Greek letters, which seems a bold assertion. But I take 
it that what Irenzeus looks on as established by the arguments he has used 
is, that the numerical value of the Greek letters in the name of the beast 
must make, not 616, but six hundreds, six tens, six units. But either 
way he takes for granted, without doubt, that the calculation must be 
made by Greek numerals, 
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essential teaching of all the Hebrew books; that in the Bible 
‘all ethical speculation is reduced to its ultimate and most 
practical terminology in the word ‘faith.’ In details we are 
very likely to be entirely mistaken, but they who have believed 
will find at last that they were not deceived, that Christ, not 
Antichrist, rules the universe, that God and not the devil is 
supreme, and must in the end be triumphant.’ Mere soothsaying, 
we are told, was never in any marked degree the intention of 
prophecy at all. But when ‘ Apocalypse,’ which may be called 
the decay, the senility of prophecy, began to busy itself with mere 
world-empires and with the political succession of events, it can- 
not be a matter of surprise if its predictions went astray. But 
though a succession of Apocalyptic efforts to sketch out the 
future triumph of ‘God’s kingdom’ over the world-empires 
signally failed in time, in place, in circumstance, it more signally 
came true in the barbarian overthrow of the Roman Empire, and 
the establishment of modern Christendom, 

Substantially the same view is taken by Archdeacon Farrar. 
He censures Luther’s remark that ‘for many reasons he regarded 
the book as neither Apostolic nor prophetic.’ The Archdeacon 
holds it to be both, and considers that Luther’s unwarrantable 
judgment proceeded from a deficient acquaintance with the 
necessary characteristics of the Apocalyptic style. The Apo- 
calyptic method differed from the prophetic, and appears to 
stand upon a lower level of predictive insight. But the prophe- 
cies of this book have ‘ springing and germinant dévelopments.’ 
Nero did not, as was popularly supposed, take refuge among the 
Parthians, and was not restored by their means; but the pro- 
phecy has received an adequate fulfilment in the appearance of 
successive Antichrists with Neronian characteristics, Domitian, 
Decius, Diocletian, and many a subsequent persecutor of the 
saints of God. 

It is not the business of this course of lectures to discuss the 
proper method of interpreting prophecy ; for the purposes of my 
argument it is enough to know what was the method of interpre- 
tation which prevailed at the time the Apocalypse was published. 
Now I feel myself safe in saying that the view is quite modern which 
regards prophecy as a kind of sacred song of which the melody 
only need be attended to, the words to which the air is set being 
quite unimportant. The ideas of the Jewish mind had been 
formed by the Mosaic direction (Deut. xviii. 22): ‘ When a pro- 
phet speaketh in the name of the Lord, if the thing follow not, 
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nor come to pass, that is the thing which the Lord hath not 
spoken, but the prophet hath spoken it presumptuously.’ Even 
if this rule had not the sanction of Revelation, it expresses the 
view of the matter which uninstructed people are apt to take. It 
may be true that, ‘mere soothsaying is not the intention of pro- 
phecy;’ but still they will think that if what the prophet says is 
not sooth he is no real prophet. And it is difficult to put them 
off with evasions. A fortune-teller accused of obtaining money 
on false pretences would plead in vain that though the actual 
good things she had promised were not fulfilled, her customers 
would find her predictions true, in the sense that if they had 
faith and patience something good would somehow, at some time 
or other, turn up. I remember what success Dr. Cumming had 
as an interpreter of Apocalyptic prophecy; how eagerly new 
books of his were welcomed, and by what thousands they were 
sold. But he did what St. John is said to have done, namely, 
venture on predictions, the truth of which the next following three 
or four years would test. Dr. Cumming was surely entitled to all 
the allowances for want of accuracy in his forecasts that can be 
demanded for the author on whom he commented ; yet, when the 
things which he foretold did not come to pass, his credit fell and 
his books disappeared. And I see no reason to think that 
Christians in the first century were more indulgent critics of 
Apocalyptic predictions. And so I still feel that the success ob- 
tained by the Book of the Revelation of St. John throws a great 
difficulty in the way of our receiving the modern explanation of its 
design. If the book, considered as a prophecy, failed as com- 
pletely as Dr. Cumming’s, why did it not fall into the same 
oblivion as Dr. Cumming’s books ? 

When I lay down one of those modern essays which claim to 
give a key to the meaning of the book, on the ground of a 
plausible explanation of three or four selected texts, and then 
take up the book itself, I find such a want of correspondence 
that I can only compare the case to a claim to have solved a 
double acrostic, advanced on the score of a fair guess at two or 
three of the ‘lights,’ without any attempt being made to elucidate 
the rest. Ifthe book was intended to assure the minds of Chris- 
tians by informing them of the result of the siege of Jerusalem, or 
of the political movements of their own time, that idea is strangely 
cast into the background. It is only the opening chapters which 
appear to speak of then present events, and these are occupied 
not with temporal matters in Judea, but with the spiritual con- 
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dition of the Churches of Asia Minor. The theme of the whole 
book is our Lord’s second coming ; it is only by laborious search 
that a verse here and there can be found, of which a political 
explanation can be offered. In order to accept the most success- 
ful of the explanations, a good deal of charitable allowance for 
vagueness must be made.. If we are to confine interpreters to 
the date they themselves fix, the reign of Galba (and a later date 
involves the abandonment of the key-text, that about the seven 
kings), at that time the blockade of Jerusalem had not been 
_ formed ; and so the description (xi. 2) of the capture of the city, 
and of the treading down of the outer court of the Temple by the 
Gentiles, must be owned to have been suggested by nothing 
which had then actually occurred. It is idle to suppose, as some 
have done, that xvii. 16 refers to the burning of the Capitol, for 
that only took place in the subsequent contests between the 
parties of Vitellius and Vespasian: idle also to find references in 
the book to the assumption by Vespasian of miraculous power at 
Alexandria, or to his forbidding corn ships to sail to Rome: still 
more idle to find references to the supposed flight of Nero to 
Parthia. Take the book anywhere, and ask the interpreters to 
condescend to details, and point out how they are to be explained 
as referring to events in the reign of Galba, and they are at once 
at’a loss. I have already referred to the discordance between 
interpreters of this school as to who is intended by the false 
prophet. Still less can they explain what is told about him. 
He works miracles; he brings fire down from heaven; he gives 
life to the image of the beast and makes it speak; he causes 
those that refuse to worship the beast’s image to be killed; he 
causes all to receive the mark of the beast in their right hand or 
in their forehead; he permits no man to buy or sell who has not 
this mark.* Who is there at the date in question who can be 
described as having done, or as being thought likely to do, any 
of these things? Renan explains the prohibition to buy or sell as 
referring to the use of the imperial effigy on coins, which a strict 
Jew would think it idolatrous to use. Our Lord’s question, 
‘Whose is this image and superscription ?’ may assure us that 





* Neither Farrar’s nor Renan’s explanation of this is so natural as that we 
have here a plain prediction of ‘ boycotting ;’ and sure enough mappyvéAAos 
makes 666. But seriously, exclusion from ordinary traffic was a common 
result of the calumnies circulated against Christians (see the letter of the 
Churches of Vienne and Lyons, Euseb. v. 1, a document which quotes the 


Apocalypse as Scripture). 
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before the reign of Nero Jews had been asked to use such coins, 
and had made no scruple. Then again, who are the two wit- 
nesses (ch. xi.) from whose mouth fire proceeds to destroy their 
enemies, who have power to withhold rain and to smite the earth 
with other plagues, who are finally to be slain, and whose bodies 
are to lie three days and a-half in the streets of Jerusalem? I 
think that interpreters ought to be modest in their belief that they 
have got the right interpretation of the second verse of this 
chapter when they must own that their method will not carry 
them a single verse further. On the whole, it seems to me that 
Dr. Cumming could find quite as many coincidences to justify his 
methods of interpretation as those on which the more recent 
school relies. 

But it has been supposed that a demonstration of the correct- 
ness of the latter methods is afforded by the fact that the numeri- 
cal value of the letters of Nero Czsar is 666, and that this is so 
unquestionably the right solution of the number of the beast, that 
we may regard Irenzus’s ignorance of it as a proof that he knew 
nothing about the matter. It seems to me, on the contrary, that 
a man must know very little of the history of the interpretations of 
this number if he can flatter himself that because he has found a 
word the numerical value of whose letters makes the required 
sum he is sure of having the true solution. Pages might be 
filled with a list of persons whose names have been proposed as 
solutions of the problem. Among the persons supposed to be 
indicated are the emperors Caligula, Titus, Trajan, and Julian the 
Apostate, Genseric the Vandal, Popes Benedict IX. and Paul VES 
Mahomet, Martin Luther, John Calvin, Beza, Archbishop Laud, 
and Napoleon Bonaparte. There are three rules by the help of 
which I believe an ingenious man could find the required sum in 
any given name.* First, if the proper name by itself will not 





* Iremember that I once sent to Bishop Fitz Gerald a proof that 666 
was the sum of the letters of the name of some opponent at the time, but 
was rash enough to add that I believed that no retaliation could be made 
either on his name or mine. In reply he presented me with the solution 
pode ws but he added the Horatian caution :— 


Tu ne quesieris, quem mihi quem tibi 
Finem Di dederint, nec Babylonios 
Tentaris numeros. 


Young computers must be warned against an error into which some 
have fallen, viz. that of confounding the ‘ Episemon,’ which denotes six in 
the Greek arithmetical notation, either with the final sigma, or with the 
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yield it, add a title; secondly, if the sum cannot be found in 
Greek, try Hebrew, or even Latin; thirdly, do not be too particu- 
lar about the spelling. The use of a language different from that 
to which the name properly belongs allows a good deal of latitude 
in the transliteration. For example, if Nero will not do, try 
Cesar Nero. If this will not succeed in Greek, try Hebrew; and 
in writing Kaisar in Hebrew be sure to leave out the Jod, which 
would make the sum too much by ten. We cannot infer much 
from the fact that a key fits the lock if it is a lock in which almost 
any key will turn. Irenzus, I think, drew a very sensible in- 
ference from the multiplicity of solutions which he was himself 
able to offer. He says (v. 30):—‘Itis safer therefore and less 
hazardous to await the event of the prophecy than to try to guess 
or divine the name, since haply the same number may be found to 
suit many names. For if the names which are found to contain 
the same number prove to be many, which of them will be borne 
by the coming one will remain a matter of inquiry.’ 

But it may be urged, that though we could not build much on 
the fact that the letters of Nero Cesar make 666, yet the correct- 
ness of this solution is assured by its also giving the explanation 
of the number 616. But not to say that it shares this advantage 
with other solutions containing a name ending in »», let us con- 
sider what is assumed when we lay stress on the fact that a single 
name gives the explanation of two different numbers. It is 
assumed that the answer to the riddle must have been better 
known than the riddle itself. There must have been a wide 
knowledge that Nero Czsar was intended, and that the calcula- 
tion was to be made in Hebrew letters, whereupon calculators who 
spelt the name differently adapted the number in their copies 
to the sum which they respectively brought out. But if there 





comparatively modern abbreviation for or, which printers now use also for 
the Episemon, thereby so misleading simple readers, that I have found in 
a scientific article the information that the name of the numerical sign is 
Stau! It need hardly be said that no light is cast on the number 666 by 
observing how it looks when expressed in modern cursive characters. In 
extant uncial Mss. the number is written in words at length, and Irenzeus 
appears to have so read it in his own Ms., though he conjectures that the 
various reading 616 originated in Mss. where the number was written 1n let- 
ters. His words are (v. 30), ‘Hoc autem arbitror scriptorum peccatum 
fuisse, ut solet fieri, quoniam et per literas numeri ponuntur, facile literam 
Graecam quae sexaginta enuntiat numerum, in iota Graecorum literam 
expansam.’ (See Heumann in Biblioth. Brem., i. Pp. 869; Godet, B02. 
Studies, N. T., p. 353, Lyttleton’s Transl.; Farrar, Harly Days of 
Christianity, Bk, IV., C. XXviil. S. 5). 
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had been such widespread knowledge of the solution as is thus 
assumed, it is incredible that it should have been so completely 
lost when Irenzus tried to learn what was known of the matter by 
the disciples of John, and was quite sure that the calculation was 
to be made by Greek letters. I think, therefore, that no inter- 
preter at the present day is justified in feeling the assurance, 
professed by some, that his solution is the only right one. 


Since the publication of this lecture in 1885, critical speculation 
has not been idle, and in particular two theories about the Apo- 
calypse have appeared, of which it is proper to take some notice. 

I. In what precedes, I had more than once (pp. 25, 229) had 
occasion to point out that inferences drawn from verses here 
and there in the Apocalypse fail to commend themselves, when 
the whole book is taken into consideration. Since these lectures 
were published, Vischer, a German theological student, has found 
a way of meeting these difficulties, which has been enthusiastically 
adopted by his teacher Harnack. Thus, it is hoped to reconcile 
the supposed narrow Judaism of part of the work. with the univer- 
salism of chap. vii., and the Neronic date deduced from chaps. 
Xi., Xii., Xlii., xvii., with the tradition which places the book in 
the reign of Domitian. The theory, in short, is that the book is 
composite,* being in the main a purely Jewish Apocalypse written 
about the year 69, but edited, some quarter of a century later, by 
a Christian who has prefixed an introduction, added a conclusion, 
and made occasional interpolations. Ifwe desire to know what 
was the original Apocalypse, we are taught that we have nothing 
to do but strike out of our present text every phrase or sentence 
that betrays a knowledge of Christianity. It is not more difficult 
than that. In some cases the excision of a single phrase will 
suffice. Thus, for example, ‘The kingdom of the world is become 
the kingdom of our Lord, azd of Ais Christ;’ ‘Ye saints, and 
ye aposties, and ye prophets ;’ ‘ Which keep the commandments 
of God, and hold the testimony of Fesus ;’ ‘The song of Moses, 





* Vischer was not the first to start this idea; but, through Harnack’s 
influence, his theory found more acceptance than those of his predecessors. 
In fact it is the common resource of a theorist, when he finds in the docu- 
ment he is criticising some passage inconsistent with his theory, to reject 
it as an interpolation. If the inconsistent passages are very numerous it 
may be tried whether they cannot be all referred to some different docu- 
ment. This style of criticism is too easy to carry much conviction to 
cautious people, 
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and the song of the Lamb.’ Inall these cases we have only to 
strike out the words in italics. The rule, indeed, that the words 
‘the Lamb’ must be struck out wherever they occur embarrasses 
us a little on their first introduction (v. 6), where the seals of the 
book are described as opened by ‘a Lamb standing as though it 
had been slain.’ When these words are struck out, who is left to 
open the seals? Vischer suggests that v. 5 would lead us to 
think that what had stood in the original was a lion, not a lamb. 
In other cases whole verses have to be left out; for Christian 
verses will intrude themselves in the most improper places. For 
instance, the kernel of the whole composition is said to be chaps. 
xi. and xii., in which the purely Jewish character of the book is 
most unmistakably manifested. Yet in chap. xi. there is a verse 
(v. 8) which must be cancelled as mentioning the city ‘ where our 
Lord was crucified;’ and in chap. xii., another (v. 12), which 
Vischer likewise finds it necessary to strike out. I will not delay 
to speak of some longer passages which must be cancelled, such 
as v. 9-14, vii. 9-17, xiv. 1-5, and above all, the introduction 
consisting of three chapters. It is to be noted that, when these 
are removed, a fearful wound is made; for the original Jewish 
Apocalypse, as Vischer prints it, begins: ‘ After these things I 
saw, and behold a door opened in heaven; and the first voice 
which I heard, a voice as of a trumpet speaking with me.’ It is 
clear that the original Apocalypse must have contained, if not our 
present introduction, some other introduction, and one agreeing 
with the present in including a verse like i. 10, in which mention 
is made of a voice like that of a trumpet. Vischer conjectures 
that the original introduction named as the seer one of the old 
prophets. 

It is difficult to encounter an antagonist who comes arrayed in 
impenetrable armour, or it would be more correct to say, one who 
runs away from every blow. Itis hard to refute a theorist who 
feels himself at liberty to reject as an interpolation every passage 
inconsistent with his theory. Mr. Chase has shown* that it can 
be demonstrated in the same way that the First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians is a purely Jewish document with a few Christian 
interpolations. I dare say it would be possible to set the epistles 
of Phalaris on their legs again, by striking out all the passages 
in which Bentley pointed out notes of modernness ; and it would 
be worth the while of a Roman Catholic advocate to try whether, 





* Expositor, III. v. 179+ 
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by judicious readiness to surrender every assailed position, he 
might not be able to find in the Decretal Epistles, after a few 
excisions had been made, a genuine collection of early Papal 
letters. True, he would have to face the objection that the 
Decretal Epistles exhibit complete unity of style; but Vischer 
has to encounter this same objection, for the very peculiar 
character of the Greek of the first three chapters pervades the 
entire book. So he modifies his hypothesis by the supposition 
that the original Apocalypse was in Aramaic, and that it is 
because the editor was translator as well, that we find his style 
impressed on the whole book. But the introduction is connected 
with what follows, not only by unity of style, but by several cross- 
references. Thus, compare ii. 7, xxii. 2; ii. 11, xx. 6, xxi. 8; 
ii. 16, xix. 21; ii. 17, xix. 12, xxii. 4; ii. 27, xix. 15, X11. 55 Mi.'5, 
KX, €6 6 Hl, 12, Xxi. 10, Rail. 43 ill. 21, ev. Oza ae Sabatier,* 
who points out these and other coincidences, though he has 
persuaded himself of the use of a Jewish document in the later 
chapters, finds it impossible to discover any breach of continuity 
in the earlier chapters of the book. 

Vischer urges as an argument in favour of his hypothesis that 
the number of interpolations he is obliged to assume is extremely 
small; but this fact really tells the other way. For the writer of 
the first three chapters must surely have been a man of consider- 
able fertility of imagination; and though we may admit it to 
be possible that in writing a book of prophetic visions he may 
have used ideas suggested to him by some previously published 
apocalypse, we cannot think it likely that he would have just 
slavishly copied that earlier book, merely throwing in a Christian 
phrase here and there. Ifit is said that, being himself a Jew by 
birth and training, andin habits of thought, he was quite satisfied 
with.an apocalypse as Jewish as that which he has adapted, where 
is the impossibility of his having written it? The difficulty is 
increased when we find that the Christian editor is not anony- 
mous. He claims to be, if not the Apostle John, as the Christian 
Church from the time of Justin Martyr downwards has supposed, 
at least a personage well known to the Churches of Asia, to 
whom his letter was addressed. He tells them of visions which 
he had seen, and which our Lord in person had charged him to 
write in a book and send it to these Churches. The pronoun ‘I’ 








* Les Origines littéraires et la Composition del’ Apocalypse de Saint Fean, 
extrait de la Revue de théologie et de philosophie. 
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runs through the book, which closes by repeating the assertion 
that it was John himself who had seen these things and heard 
them. Previous critics who recognized in the book no divine 
revelation could at least think respectfully of the writer whose 
imagination had been fired in brooding over the great events of 
luis time, and who sincerely. believed himself to be commissioned 
to deliver a prophetic message. But now we are asked to think 
of him as a cold-blooded literary forger, who has got hold of the 
work of an earlier writer, and making some trivial changes in it, 
passes it off as his own. And what a terrible risk he ran! A 
Christian who found a Jewish apocalypse ascribed to Enoch, or 
Ezra, or Baruch, if he preserved the title, could, without much 
danger of exposure, add a few touches to improve the doctrinal 
teaching of the book. If the improved edition fell into the hands 
of one acquainted with the older form, it might not be difficult to 
persuade him that the fuller form was the genuine one. But it 
would be a very different thing if a reader detected that the 
revelations which John claimed to have seen and heard himself 
were nothing but transcripts from a work ascribed to one of the 
elder prophets. What should we think of anyone now who should 
copy verbatim the 6th of Isaiah, and publish it as an account of 
something that had happened to himself? Or, since such con- 
duct is scarce conceivable, what would be thought of the author 
of a book of travels, if it was discovered that whole pages had 
been copied from an earlier book of travels, and if all the adven- 
tures which the elder traveller had passed through were told as 
having happened to the younger. It would surely be said that he 
was an impostor who had never been in the countries which he 
described. Literary morality may not have been as strict in the 
first century as in the nineteenth; but it never could have been 
lax enough to tolerate plagiarism of the kind ascribed to ot 
John. 

Sabatier’s theory in some measure escapes this objection. 
He points out that the plan of the book is a scheme of seven 
seals, seven trumpets, seven vials; and he considers that, as the 
opening of the seventh seal introduces the seven trumpets, so 
ought the sounding of the seventh trumpet to introduce the seven 
vials. But, in point of fact, between the sounding of the seventh 
trumpet (xi. 15) and the pouring out of the vials (c/. xvi.) there is 
a great interruption. We have interpolated (c/. xii.) the vision 
of the birth of the Messiah, the vision of the beast and the false 
prophet (ch xiii.), and the judgment of the great whore (xvii., 
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xviii.). This intrusive matter Sabatier regards as derived from 
an earlier non-Christian source ; and he considers that the author 
has made sufficient acknowledgment of obligation in his account 
(x. 8) of a little book given him by an angel. Anyone who might 
chance to have been previously acquainted with the interpolated 
section would perceive that John did not give it as part of his 
own visions, but as the contents of the little book which he then 
received. 

Now, in the first place, without laying any stress on the special 
character of the Apocalypse, it would be thought strange criti- 
cism even of a book of the present day if it were inferred that, 
because an author had not carried out his plans with perfect 
regularity, therefore he must be stealing his materials from some 
independent source. Why, the most eminent writers of fiction 
have complained that in the act of composition they lose com- 
mand of their pen, which seems as if it had a will of its own: 
characters meant to be subordinate assume a place not intended 
for them ; and what had been designed to be a mere episode 
swells into a principal part of the story. But it is more important 
to observe that the questioned chapters do not, as Vischer and 
Sabatier suppose, differ from the rest of the book, or betray a 
distinctly Judaic non-Christian character. Thus, for instance, 
we are told that the Messiah, born in the 12th chapter, is not 
Jesus Christ. I will not dwell on one supposed proof, which can 
be easily answered, viz. that the Apocalypse deals with the 
future, and therefore that we cannot have here a Christian refe- 
rence to a past event. But it is said that there is not a word 
about the Crucifixion or the historic life of Jesus. The Messiah 
is born, and then at once caught up to the throne of God. Now 
it must be remembered that the chapter in the Apocalypse is 
symbolical: the scene is laid in heaven; so that we could not 
expect to read of the Crucifixion or any other event of our Lord’s 
earthly life. But the whole conception of the 12th chapter is 
essentially Christian. It tells of a Messiah whose triumph is 
delayed, and whose course begins in persecution. This chapter 
occurs in that stage of the visions when the seventh trumpet has 
sounded, when, as we are told (x. 7), ‘the mystery of God is 
finished, according to the good tidings which He declared to His 
servants the prophets.’ The sounding of the trumpet is received 
with acclamation in heaven: ‘The kingdoms of this world are 
become the kingdoms of our Lord ’ (xi. 15). Then comes the 
appearance of Him who is ‘to rule all nations with a rod of iron’ 
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(xii. 5). Surely if this had been a purely Jewish Apocalypse we 
_ should read of the Messiah coming in victory and triumph. 
Instead of that, He is only born as a child ; He is persecuted with 
such violence that the woman who'has borne Him must flee into 
the wilderness; and, in order to preserve His own life, He must 
be caught up to the throne. of God. It is not until chap. xix. 11 
that we read of the coming of the Messiah from heaven; the 
whole description having many striking resemblances with the 
Christian expectation, as stated 2 Thess. i. 7, 8, that ‘the Lord 
Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with His mighty angels, in 
flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know not God.’ It 
seems to me certain that no Jew, ignorant of our Lord’s history, 
would have formed such an expectation of the appearance of his 
Messiah as is presented in chap. xii. 

Again, I do not understand how Vischer and Sabatier can 
reconcile with their system their adherence to what has now 
become the traditional rationalistic explanation of x1. 2, viz. that 
we have here a false prophecy that in the siege of Jerusalem the 
enemy should not succeed in capturing more than the outer court 
of the Temple which they were to hold for forty-two months. 
How those within were to be provisioned for that time we are not 
told. But, according to the theory of Vischer and Sabatier, we 
have in the Book of the Revelation a work published by a Chris- 
tian who lived long enough after the siege of Jerusalem to know 
that the capture of the city, Temple and all, had been complete. 
If he found the verse xi. 2, as is alleged, in a previous document 
he could not possibly have understood it, as do our modern 
interpreters, else he would have known the book to be a false 
prophecy, not worth the trouble he bestowed on it. He must, 
therefore, have interpreted the passage symbolically, and have 
regarded the temple that was measured as being not the material 
Temple in Jerusalem, but its prototype in heaven. And so like- 
wise with the first readers of the book. If there had been, as 
Vischer imagines, a previous Apocalypse in Aramaic it must 
have been unknown to the first readers of the present book, 
otherwise our author would not have ventured to plagiarize from 
it so largely. These readers, every one of whom well knew 
that the Temple was utterly destroyed, could not have put the 
modern interpretation on this passage. What then can be more 
paradoxical than to hold that the only legitimate interpretation 
of a book is one that was not dreamed of, either by him who first 


published it, or by its first readers ? 
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II. The Neronic date of the Apocalypse, which was all the fashion 
when my lecture was written, may be said to be now fast in the 
way of becoming obsolete. In thenote, p. 223, [had pointed out 
that this date cannot be reconciled with the supposition that the 
book betrays a belief that Nero was then in Parthia, and would 
be restored by Eastern help, this belief not having sprung up until 
many* years after Nero’s death. This remark has been inde- 
pendently made in Germany by Mommsen (Provinces of the 
Roman Empire, ii. 197, English translation). He adheres to. 
the interpretation of Rev. xvi. 12, as indicating expectation of a 
Parthian invasion ; so he finds it necessary absolutely to abandon 
the interpretation of Rev. xi. 2 as foretelling that the result of the 
siege of Jerusalem by Titus would be that the Romans should only 
obtain partial possession of the city. He says: ‘The foundation 
of the Apocalypse is indisputably the destruction of the earthly 
Jerusalem, and the prospect thereby for the first time opened up, 
of its future ideal restoration. In place of the razing of the city 
which had taken place, there cannot be put the mere expectation 
of its capture.’ 

In my opinion the consideration I had already urged is decisive, 
viz. that such a prediction as the Apocalyptic seer is supposed to 
have made had no time to get into circulation before its failure 
would be so manifest as utterly to destroy the credit of the prophet. 
And indeed, on looking at the passage, it is somewhat difficult to 
understand how anyone could have imagined that the vision repre- 
sents the temple as still standing. For the whole scene is laid in 
heaven, and the temple that is measured is the heavenly temple 
(xi. 19, xv. 5).- We have only to compare this vision with the parallel 
vision of a measuring-reed seen by Ezekiel (ch. xl.), in which the 
prophet is commanded to measure—surely not the city which it is 
stated had been demolished fourteen years previously, but—the 
city of the future seen by the prophet in vision. And that in 
the Apocalypse the destruction of the city is contemplated as 
having already taken place may be inferred from what is said 
(xi. 2) as to the non-measurement of the outer court, which is given 
up, to be trodden under foot by the Gentiles,’ the very words of 
Luke xxi. 24. 

Though I regarded the inference drawn from xi. 2 to be mis- 
taken, I was disposed on another ground to accept the Neronic 
date. Renan had said (Z’ Anéechrist, xxx.) that the two great 





* Suetonius says twenty (Vero, 57). 
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preoccupations of the author of the Apocalypse were Rome and 
Jerusalem. It was an ignoring of the first three chapters not tc 
add Asia Minor; but I had myself so far shared Renan’s view as 
to infer, from the passages Rev. vi. 10, xvii. 6, xviil. 20, 24, that 
St. John had been in Rome and had witnessed the Neronian per- 
secution, and that he probably wrote while the impression made 
by those scenes of blood was still fresh. But Mommsen says, 
and I am now persuaded that he is right: ‘It is important to 
oppose the current conceptions, according to which the polemic 
is directed against the Neronian persecution of the Christians, 
and the siege or destruction of Jerusalem, whereas it is pointed 
against the Roman provincial government generally, and in par- 
ticular against the worship of the emperors.’ Thus, in seeking 
for the seer’s ‘preoccupations,’ we need not travel out of Asia 
Minor, which bounds the horizon of the opening chapters. | 
In the first place attention must be directed to the verse ii. 13, 
addressed to the angel of the Church in Pergamum: ‘I know 
where thou dwellest, even where Satan’s throne is, and thou 
holdest fast my name, and didst not deny my faith, even in those 
days wherein Antipas was my faithful martyr, who was slain 
among you where Satan dwelleth.’ What is here meant by 
Satan’s throne had been a puzzle to commentators. The usual 
solution was that reference is made to the temple of A‘sculapius, 
who was the object of a special cult at Pergamum; but it was 
not obvious why to this form of idolatry there should be given a 
bad pre-eminence over those in other cities, as for example the 
worship of Diana in Ephesus. Accordingly Archbishop Trench, 
in his Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches, rejects 
this explanation as quite insufficient, and says: ‘Why Pergamum 
should have thus deserved the name of ‘‘Satan’s Throne’’ so 
emphatically repeated a second time at the end of the verse, 
‘¢ where Satan dwelleth,’’ must remain one of the unsolved riddles 
of these Epistles.’ But in recent times what I believe to be the 
true solution of the riddle has been found.* Pergamum was the 
first place in ‘Asia’ where, so early as the reign of Augustus, was 
erected a temple to Rome and the Emperor. It had been the capi- 
tal of the kingdom of Attalus, and was made the proconsul’s resi- 
dence when that kingdom was given over to the Romans. Travellers 














* T found it in Neumann’s Der rimische Staat und die allgemeine Kirche 
bis auf Diocletian, p. 12, but he seems to have derived the interpretation 


from Weizsicker. 
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describe ruins still remaining at Pergamum, which must have 
belonged to a temple ‘built in the noblest style,’ and ‘unrivalled 
in sublimity of situation, being visible from the vast plain and 
from the A°gean Sea.’* 

It cost little to polytheists to worship a new divinity. Among 
their gods there were great varieties of supposed rank and power: 
to introduce a new one was little more than it is in Roman Catholic 
countries to add a new saint to the calendar. After the death of 
Julius Czesar, and the suppression of the party which counted his 
assassination meritorious, there was, all over the Roman world, 
a great explosion of grateful feeling to the memory of one whose 
career had been so wonderful, and who, in particular, by his sub- 
jugation of the Gauls, and by his victories over the Germans, had 
secured the peace of the civilized world, and banished the ever- 
threatening terror of barbaric invasion. Temples were erected to 
him in various places ; and the same honours were offered to his 
successor, who, though he declined them in Rome and for a time 
in Italy, yet accepted them freely in the provinces. He directed, 
however, that the worship should include that of the goddess 
Rome; and so it came to pass that, all over the Roman world, 
there were temples for the worship of the then reigning emperor, 
of the deceased emperors, and of the fortune of Rome. In con- 
nexion with this worship annual feasts were celebrated and shows 
exhibited, and meetings held of provincial assemblies, which had 
been suppressed under the republic, but were encouraged by 
Augustus and his successors. At these meetings the chief priest 
of the worship was elected, ordinarily a wealthy man, who was 
expected largely to contribute to the expense of the games: 
the contributions to be made by the different towns were fixed ; 
honours were voted to popular out-going governors; and, what is 
more remarkable, arrangements were made for the prosecution of 
governors who had misconducted themselves. One great advan- 
tage derived by the provinces from the imperial sway was that, 
whereas, under the republic, a magistrate who had powerful con- 
nexions at Rome might misgovern his province with practical 
impunity, under the empire provincial complaints against a 











* Dallaway, Constantinople, Ancient and Modern, London, 1797, p. 393. 
But within the last few years excavations have been made at Pergamum 
under the authority of the German Government, and the results have been 
published: Ausgrabungen 2u Pergamos, Berlin, 1880. The work includes 
a view of what is inferred from the remains to have been the original 
aspect of the dugusteum, 
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rapacious governor had a reasonable prospect of obtaining atten- 
tion and redress. Thus we can understand the great popularity 
which this Rome-worship soon acquired. For the populace there 
were games and shows; for the ambitious there were titles and 
offices, and opportunities of distinguishing themselves among 
their fellow-citizens ; for nationalists there was the privilege of 
meeting in assemblies, and transacting important local business ; 
for thoughtful men there was the contrast between the turbulence 
and disorder of former days and the imperial peace. The people 
had no wars to dread, either from neighbouring states or from 
barbaric invasion; communications with their neighbours were 
free; commerce could proceed without interruption ; wealth was 
consequently increasing, and there was much less than of old to 
be dreaded from the avarice or tyranny of their rulers. The pro- 
vincials might address the emperor in the words of Tertullus: 
‘Seeing that by thee we enjoy much peace, and that evils are 
corrected for this nation by thy providence.’ 

The worship thus introduced became a real Antichrist, that is 
to say, a world religion entering into real rivalry with the Christian 
religion. It had not been possible to get heathen nations to unite 
in the worship of any of the elder divinities. Even in Asia Minor 
each city had its tutelary deity: Pergamum had Aisculapius; 
Ephesus, Diana; Cyzicus, Proserpine; and none would be will- 
ing that its own god should yield precedence to the god of another 
city. Still more had the difficulty been felt of uniting different 
provinces in common worship. But here was a worship which 
found enthusiastic adherents all over the Roman world. 

And it was an aggressive and intolerant religion. Let men 
worship other gods or not as they pleased ; but, if they refused to 
offer homage to Rome and the emperors, they were not merely irreli- 
gious persons, but bad citizens who deserved to be punished by 
the magistrates as disaffected persons, and as such to be hated 
by all who valued the established order. Accordingly, at the 
annual meetings of the provincial kowd there was almost always 
an outbreak of persecuting zeal against dissenters from the 
imperial cult. It was at one such that Polycarp suffered; at 
another that the martyrs of Lyons were put to death ; and I believe 
that, if we had the full history of the Asiatic martyrdoms of the 
second century, we should find that all took place in connexion 
with these annual meetings. 

The question was once much discussed whether Nero’s persecu- 
tion of the Christians extended itself to the provinces, and I 
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believe there is good reason for answering it in the negative. But 
I believe also that so early as in the lifetime of St. John, Christians 
suffered martyrdom in the provinces, not because they were 
recognized by the magistrates as Christians, but because they 
exhibited disrespect to the imperial cult, and refused to join in it. 
For this cause the faithful martyr Antipas probably suffered ; for 
this cause those ‘that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus, 
and for the word of God, and which had not worshipped the 
beast, neither his image’ (ch. xx. 4). This does not refer, as I 
once supposed, to those who suffered in Nero’s persecution at 
Rome, for beheading was not the form of punishment there used; 
but beheading was an ordinary sentence with a pro-consul. 
So we read the Scillitan martyrs suffered A.D. 180. It was 
only when men were punished, not merely because they refused 
to do homage to the emperor, but because they were Christians, 
that tortures were used, both to elicit information as to what went 
on at the Christian secret meetings and to induce accused persons 
to forsake the forbidden worship. For the blood shed in this way 
all over the world Rome was held responsible: ‘in her was found 
the blood of all that were slain on the earth’ (xviil..24). There 
can be no greater mistake than to regard the Apocalypse, as 
Renan does, as a kind of political pamphlet, as the outcry of 
a patriotic Jew, indignant at the oppression of his nation by 
foreigners, and eagerly hoping for revenge on the destroyers of 
his capital. Judza was completely under a foreign yoke in our 
Lord’s time; and not only had He instructed His disciples to 
render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, but His Apostles 
exhorted their converts to be subject to the higher powers, 
and to pay tribute (Rom. xiil.), to pray for their earthly rulers 
(1 Tim. ii.), to submit themselves to every ordinance of man for 
the Lord’s sake (1 Pet. ii.). What moved the spirit of the Apoca- 
lyptist was not political dissatisfaction with the power of Rome, 
but the indignation which, as an ardent monotheist, he felt at the 
idolatrous worship of which she was the object. 

Only in this way do we get an explanation why Rome is called 
the Great Harlot. Surely, if what was meant by nations and 
kings committing fornication with her were merely that they had 
submitted to her sway, it were unreasonable to blame them for 
yielding to irresistible power, and the censure would embrace the 
Jews, with few exceptions, of our Lord’s time, including Himself 
and His apostles. But in prophetic language fornication means 
dolatry. If a single nation had offered idolatrous worship to Rome, 
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and Rome had accepted it, that, in’ prophetic language, might 
be described as an act of fornication between that nation and 
Rome. And when this idolatrous worship was offered to Rome, 
not in one nation merely, but in all the principal countries of the 
civilized world, no wonder that she who was adored by so many 
lovers, and who refused the homage of none who offered it, should 
appear in the prophet’s eyes as a shameless prostitute. 

Thus the two principal grounds on which the Neronic date 
had been asserted appear to me to have both collapsed, and 
it seems to me that the Apocalypse was written when the pro- 
vincial Rome-worship, which had for some time been growing in 
popularity, was assuming an intolerant and persecuting charac- 
ter. I think of John as an exile in Patmos, not by direct sentence 
of the Emperor, but more probably by that of the proconsul of Asia, 
or else as having himself sought that retirement in order to escape 
the fate to which his protest against idolatry threatened to expose 
him. The book then would be clearly later than that of the Acts 
of the Apostles, which shows no knowledge of provincial Rome- 
worship, and, on the contrary, represents the worship of the 
Ephesian Diana, as claiming universality, at least throughout 
Asia (xix. 27). 

When we have abandoned the Neronic date it remains to 
inquire whether we cannot now accept the statement of Irenzus 
that the vision was seen in the reign of Domitian. Mommsen 
indeed says, the reign of Vespasian, being chiefly influenced by a 
wish to make out the seven kings, of whom he counts Nero the 
fifth, Vespasian the sixth, and a returning Nero the seventh. He 
supposes that a false Nero had been received in Parthia so early as 
the reign of Vespasian, but, according to his usual practice, he 
gives no authority, and I do not know that he has any except his 
interpretation of this book. I only know of three false Neros of 
whom we have historical record, viz. the pretender of Cythnus, 
slain in the reign of Otho, one stated by Zonaras (xi. 15) to have 
been received by Artabanus in Parthia in the reign of Titus, and the 
pretender who was recognized by the Parthians and got assistance 
from them, but was surrendered by them A.D. 88, the sixth of the 
reign of Domitian (Suetonius, JVero 57). Mommsen imagines 
these last two to have been identical; and this may have been so, 
though Suetonius describes his pretender as of uncertain con- 
dition, and Zonaras knows all about his, viz. that he was an 
Asiatic whose real name was Terentius Maximus. I do not think 
that the verses about the seven kings throw any difficulty in the 
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way of our adopting whatever date may most commend itself to 
us on historical grounds. Whatever date we choose there must 
be some straining to make out the seven kings, and no more. 
Mommseen casts out Galba, Otho, and Vitellius. We might count 
all the Flavian emperors as one; or, Rev. xvii. 17 might teach us 
to regard the returning Nero as the eighth, not the seventh, and so 
we get room for the reign of Titus; or we might see the returning 
Nero in Domitian himself, whom Juvenal calls a ‘calvus Nero,’ 
and Tertullian ‘portio Neronis.’ Thus a theorist need never be 
at a loss no matter what date he wants to make out. For myself 1 
am disposed to accept the testimony of Irenzus, so far as to 
date the book in the early years of Domitian, by which time 
provincial Rome-worship may have assumed an aggressive 
character. If we go back four or five years, as Mommsen 
wishes, it does not affect our view of the historic situation at the 
time the book was written. Irenzus, indeed, says, ‘the end of 
the reign of Domitian,’ but it seems to me possible that if he knew 
the book to have been written in that reign, he may have supposed 
St. John’s banishment to have been an incident of the persecution 
of Christians as such, which did not take place till the end of the 
reign. 

While I agree with most interpreters in understanding ‘the 
Beast’ as denoting Rome and its emperor, I am still unable to 
regard ‘Nero Cesar’ as a probable explanation of its number. 
Whatever anyone, at the time I suppose the book to have 
been written, thought of the probability of a return of Nero, 
yet at that date it was not for Nero that homage was claimed 
by anyone in authority, nor to his image that worship was 
expected to be offered. And if it was not Nero, there was no 
object in calling him Nero. From the prophet’s point of view it 
made no difference whether the emperor to whom idolatrous wor- 
ship was offered was a good man or a bad one. The worship of 
Vespasian or Titus would not be more tolerable than the worship 
of Nero. 

It is hard to give much study to the Book of Revelation without 
being tempted to run the risk of adding one to the number of 
unsuccessful interpreters of Apocalyptic symbols. So I may be 
pardoned if I venture on a conjecture of my own as to the person 
intended by the second beast (Rev. xiii. 11), otherwise described 
as the false prophet. If the first beast ‘that rose out of the sea’ 
denotes the imperial power which came to the Asiatics from over 
the sea, so the second beast ‘ that rose out of the land’ must be not 
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a foreigner but a native Asiatic. And if his special work was to 
cause all men to worship the first beast, I am disposed to think 
of the Asiarch, or chief priest of Asia, the director and instigator 
of this worship. It is likely enough that those who refused to join 
in this worship were forbidden to buy and sell; that is to say, were 
not admitted to the fairs held at the meeting of the kowdy. And 
if we knew more of the proceedings of the chief priest of Asia at 
these meetings we might possibly*have the explanation of the 
miracles and lying wonders with which the false prophet is said 
to have deceived the men of the earth. 


XV. 
PAR TT Vi. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL AND THE QUARTODECIMANS. 


I COME now to state another objection to the antiquity of the 
fourth Gospel, which has been repeated in tones of the utmost 
triumph, as if it were unanswerable. At least it used to be; but 
even the few years that I have been lecturing have been long enough 
to enable me to see the dying out of some objections that once 
were regarded as formidable. This argument, which I am now 
about to state, was not long since greatly relied on by the assail- 
ants of the Gospel ; but now I think the more candid and cautious 
are inclined to abandon it as worthless. What the argument 
aims at proving is, that the Quartodecimans, who in the second 
century predominated in the Churches of Asia Minor, did not 
recognize the authority of the fourth Gospel, or own John as its 
author. Now since, according to all the evidence, Asia Minor 
was the birthplace of that Gospel, and the place where its autho- 
rity was earliest acknowledged, the fact of its actual reception 
there is so well established, that it is natural to think there 
must be some flaw in an argument which undertakes to show by 
an indirect process that the Asiatic Churches cow/d not have 
accepted it. 

The objection is founded on a real difficulty in an apparent 
discrepancy between the fourth and the Synoptic Evangelists. 
In reading the first three Evangelists we feel no doubt that our 
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Lord celebrated the feast of the passover on the night before He 
suffered. St. Matthew tells us expressly (xxvi. 17) that on the 
first day of unleavened bread our Lord sent the message—‘ My 
time is at hand; I will keep the passover at thy house with My 
disciples ;’ that the disciples did as Jesus commanded, and made 
ready the passover, and when the even was come Jesus sat down 
with the disciples. St. Mark (xiv. 12) adds that this was ‘the 
day when they sacrificed the passover.’ St. Luke closely agrees 
with St. Mark, and adds (xxii. 15) that our Lord said: ‘ With 
desire I have desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer: 
for I say unto you, I will not any more eat thereof, until it be fulfilled 
in the kingdom of God.’ Thus, according to these three Evan- 
gelists, our Lord ate the passover on the evening of the first day 
of unleavened bread, and suffered the following day. St. John, 
on the other hand, tells us (xiii. 1) that the supper at which our 
Lord told the disciples that one of them should betray Him was 
‘before the feast of the passover.’ When Judas leaves the room, 
the other disciples think that Jesus has commissioned him to buy 
the things that they had need of against the feast (xiii. 29), imply- 
ing that the feast was still future. Next day the Jews refuse to 
enter the judgment-seat, that they might not be defiled, but might 
eat the passover (xviii. 28). Thus the impression left by John’s 
narrative is, that Jesus did not eat the passover, but that He 
suffered on the first day of the feast, being Himself the true pass- 
over. Baur’s theory is that one great object of St. John’s Gospel 
was to bring out this point, that Christ was the true passover ; 
and he quotes St. John’s application (xix. 36) as a prophecy 
concerning Christ, of the law of the passover, ‘neither shall ye 
break a bone thereof’ (Ex. xii. 46, Num. ix. 12). It has been 
doubted whether the quotation is not rather from the Psalms, 
from which John quotes so many other prophecies of Christ: ‘He 
keepeth all his bones: not one of them is broken’ (xxxiy. 20) ; 
but I am not inclined to dispute the reference to the passover, as 
to which Baur only expresses the general opinion of orthodox 
interpreters. 

Now, that there is here a real difficulty I freely acknowledge ; 
for there seems a force put on the words of John, if our Lord’s 
Last Supper be made the passover supper, or else a force put on 
the words of the Synoptic Evangelists if it be not.* It probably 





* The view that the Last Supper was the passover is advocated, among 
recent writers, by Wieseler, Synopsis, p. 313 ; by M‘Clellan, Commentary, 
Pp: 4733. by Edersheim, Life of Yesus the Messiah, ii. p. 479. See also 
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requires only a fuller knowledge of some of the facts connected 
with the usages of the time to remove the discrepancy. The 
ancient authorities (the Bible, Josephus, and Philo) leave some 
points undetermined on which we desire information, while regu- 
lations cited from-the Talmud are open to the doubt whether they 
are as ancient as our Lord’s days. Without knowing, for example, 
what latitude the usages of that period permitted as to the time 
of holding the feast, we cannot tell whether to accept solutions 
which assume that the priests did not eat the passover at the 
same time as our Lord’s disciples. Some have suggested that 
our Lord may have anticipated the time usual among the Jews, 
in order to partake of the feast with His disciples before He suf- 
fered; others adopt Chrysostom’s conjecture that the Jewish 
rulers postponed their passover in their occupation with arrange- 
ments for the capture and trial of our Lord. It has been pointed 
out that what St. John tells of the scruple of the Jewish rulers to 
enter the Pretorium does not imply (as some have inferred) that 
the Evangelist meant his readers to regard this incident as having 
taken place on the morning of the day on which the passover was 
afterwards to be eaten. The passover would not be eaten till the 
evening; but before that time the defilement contracted by enter- 
ing the heathen house could have been removed. Consequently 
it is urged that what the Jewish rulers proposed to eat must have 
been something to be partaken of immediately: either the pass- 
over proper, their regular celebration of which at an earlier hour 
that night had been interrupted, but of which they regarded 
themselves still in time to partake in the early morning on their 
return home from their interview with Pilate; or else the 
‘Chagigah,’ a free-will offering made on the morning following 
the passover, but to which, according to competent authorities, 
the name ‘ passover’ might be applied. 

However, our present business is not to harmonize the Gospels, 
or remove their apparent inconsistencies. Such a work belongs 
to a later stage of the inquiry; and, as I said before, concerns 


Dean Plumptre’s Excursus in Ellicott’s Commentary. The opposite view 
is maintained by Sanday, ourth Gospel, p. 201; and by Westcott, intro- 
duction to Gospels, p. 344; and in the Speaker's Commentary. This latter 
view was held by Clement of Alexandria, by Hippolytus, and by early 
Christian writers generally. Several quotations will be found in the Preface 
to the Paschal Chronicle (Bonn edit., p. 12), that from Clement being par- 
ticularly interesting. But as on this point the earliest Fathers had no more 
means of real information than ourselves, the opinion of a Father has no 
higher authority than that of an eminent critic of our own day. 
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Christians alone, and is one with which those who stand without 
have nothing to do. Critics, I think, overrate their knowledge of 
the Jewish usages of the time, who suppose themselves in a 
position to assert that there is a real disagreement between St. 
John and the other Evangelists. But what we have now to con- 
sider is whether, even supposing there be such a real disagree- 
ment, this makes it impossible to believe in the early date of St. 
John’s Gospel. Now, to my mind, the conclusion is quite the 
reverse—this, and other seeming contradictions between St. John 
and the earlier Evangelists, being, as I think, inconsistent with 
the ascription of a late date to the Gospel. For let us suppose 
that the fourth Gospel was not written until after the other Gos- 
pels had had time to gain acceptance, and to be generally received 
among Christians as the authentic account of their Master’s life ; 
and is it conceivable that a forger, wishing to pass off his per- 
formance as the work of an Apostle, would have set himself in 
flagrant opposition to the general belief of Christians? John is 
quite silent about many most important events in our Lord’s life : 
in fact, as a general rule, the things which he relates are the 
things not told in the former Gospels ; yet he makes no mention 
of preceding writings, and does not declare any intention of sup- 
plementing them. A forger would either have made a Gospel 
which he might hope to pass off as an independent complete 
account of the Saviour’s life, or else he would profess to take the 
existing histories as his basis, and to supply what was wanting 
in them. And certainly the forger of a supplemental history 
would be cautious to dovetail his work properly into the accepted 
story. He would not venture, without a word of explanation, to 
make statements seemingly in direct contradiction to what the 
Church had received as the true Apostolic tradition. It seems to 
me, then, that the phenomena presented by the fourth Gospel 
can only be explained either by the hypothesis that it was pub- 
lished at so early a date that its writer was not aware of any 
necessity to take notice of other accounts of the Saviour’s life ; 
or else that it was written, as the Church has always believed it 
was, by an Apostle whose own authority stood so high that it was 
unnecessary for him to trouble himself to consider what others 
had said before him. 

I believe that the latter explanation is the true one. All agree 
in placing the publication of John’s Gospel so late that it is 
incredible but that other Gospels had previously been published, 
of which the writer could not be ignorant. No one whose own 
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knowledge of our Lord’s life was second-hand would have ven- 
tured to dispense with a careful study of the traditions which 
tested on the authority of His immediate followers; but it is 
quite conceivable that the person least likely to study what had 
been said by others would be one who was conscious that he 
needed not to learn the facts from any other, but could himselt 
testify ‘what he had heard, what he had seen with his eyes, what 
he had looked upon, and his hands had handled, of the Word of 
Life.’ 

I have now to explain how this discrepancy, real or apparent, 
between the Gospels, has been connected with the Easter con- 
troversies of the second century. There is still a good deal of 
uncertainty as to the exact point at issue in these disputes ; but 
this much in general you are aware of, that the Churches of Asia 
Minor, where the Apostle John, according to the most trustworthy 
tradition, spent the last years of his life, celebrated their paschal 
solemnities on the day of the Jewish Passover, the fourteenth day 
of the first month,* and that they cited the Apostle John as the 
author of this custom. The Churches of the West, and indeed 
of the rest of Christendom generally, held their paschal feast on 
the following Sunday, and continued their preliminary fast up to 
that Sunday, and after their Quartodeciman brethren had broken 
it off. There can be no doubt that the Western paschal feast 
was intended to commemorate the Resurrection of our Lord. In 
the Christian Church the weekly Resurrection feast was instituted 
before the annual feast; and it is plain that those who made their 
paschal feast coincide with their weekly celebration of the 
Resurrection did so in order to celebrate with peculiar joy that 
Lord’s day which in the time of year most nearly approached to 
the time of His rising from the dead. 

But what was the Eastern feast on the fourteenth day of the 
month intended to commemorate? The Tibingen school make 
answer, the Last Supper of the Lord. And then their argument 
proceeds thus :—The Asiatics commemorated the Last Supper on 





* According to Exod. xii. 6, the passover was to be killed on the 14th day 
‘between the evenings.’ Since the Jewish day, at least for ecclesiastical 
purposes, began with the evening, some have understood from this that 
the passover was to be killed on the beginning of the Jewish 14th day, or, 
4s we should count it, on the evening of the 13th. But the best authori- 
ties are agreed that the passover was killed on the afternoon of the 14th, 
and eaten the following night. (Joseph., Bell. Fud. vi. 9, 3.) In the 
passage cited Josephus speaks of the lamb as killed between the ninth 


and eleventh hours, 
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the fourteenth day of the month: they therefore adopted the 
reckoning of the Synoptic Gospels, according to which the Last 
Supper was held on the fourteenth, and the Passion took place 
on the following day.* And since the Churches of Asia cited 
John as the author of their custom, they must, if they knew 
the fourth Gospel, have rejected its claims to proceed from 
John the Apostle, since it apparently makes the fourteenth the 
day, not of the Supper, but of the Passion. The whole argument, 
you will perceive, rests on the assumption that the Asiatic paschal 
feast was intended to commemorate the Last Supper; but where 
is the proof of that assumption? There is absolutely none. 

And now, perhaps, you may be inclined to dismiss the whole 
argument ; for if one is at liberty to assume things without proof, 
it is shorter work to assume at once the thing you wish to estab- 
*ish, instead of professing to prove it by an argument, the pre- 
misses of which you take for granted without proof. However, 
as I have entered on the subject, I had better lay before you all 
that is known as to the details of these early Easter controversies. 
You will see that our information is so scanty that if we try to 
define particulars we are reduced to guessing. But it will appear, 
I think, that the Tiibingen guess is a very bad one. In fact, 
what can be less probable than that the Asiatic Churches should 
make the Last Supper their one great object of annual comimemo- 
ration, leaving the Crucifixion and the Resurrection uncelebrated ? 

There are three periods in the second century in which we hear 
of these paschal disputes. The earliest notice of the controversy 
is in the account given by Irenzeus (Euseb. v. 24) of the visit of 
Polycarp to Anicetus, Bishop of Rome; on which occasion we 
are told that neither could Anicetus prevail on Polycarp not to 
observe [the 14th Nisan] («) tnpetv), inasmuch as he had always 
observed it with John the Disciple of our Lord, and the other 


* That is, as we count days; but if the day is supposed to commence 
with the evening, the Last Supper and the Passion took place on the 
same day. 

+ This visit probably took place about the Easter of A.D. 154; for a 
later date would not fall within the life of Polycarp, nor an earlier within 
the episcopate of Anicetus. There is no evidence that Polycarp visited 
Rome in order to confer on the question of Easter celebration ; and pro- 
bably the diversity of practice between East and West was only revealed 
through the occurrence of the festival during the time of Polycarp’s visit. 
It is likely that the object of that visit was in order that the Gnostic pre- 
tence to have derived their peculiar doctrines by secret Apostolic tradition 
might be refuted by the testimony of an actual survivor from the Apostolic 
generation. (See Iren. ili, 3.) 
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Apostles with whom he had associated; nor could Polycarp 
prevail on Anicetus to observe (rnpeiv), for he said that he ought 
to follow the example of the presbyters before him. Here we see 
that the Eastern custom was ‘to observe’ the day: the Western, 
‘not to observe it.’ The language of Irenzus is so vague, that it 
even leaves it an open question whether the Roman bishops before 
Soter had any Easter celebration at all, for he speaks of the 
difference between Anicetus and Polycarp as more fundamental 
than that involved in the Easter disputes of his own times. At 
any rate, we are not told in what way the Easterns observed the 
day, nor in commemoration of what. No argument seems to have 
been used on either side but the tradition of the respective 
Churches. It does not appear that any question of doctrine was 
involved : and Polycarp and Anicetus parted on the terms of agree- 
ing to differ, Anicetus even in token of respect yielding to Polycarp 
the office of consecrating the Eucharist in his Church. 

It seems to me likely that Polycarp was right in thinking that 
the most ancient Christian paschal celebrations did coincide in 
time with the Jewish. We know that the days of the week on 
which our Lord suffered and rose from the dead were ever kept in 
memory by the Church, and were celebrated from the earliest 
times ; but there is no trustworthy tradition as to the days of the 
year on which these events occurred. Our complicated rules for 
finding Easter serve to attest that among nations whose calendar 
was governed by the solar year, the annual celebration of our 
Lord’s death and resurrection did not begin until so long after 
the events that the day of the year on which they occurred was 
not certainly known. We know, however, from the Acts, that 
Christians of Jewish birth continued to observe the customs of 
their nation, including, doubtless, the passover. And not merely 
the Judaizing Christians, but Paul himself. For in addition to 
what we elsewhere read of his compliance with Jewish institutions, 
we have plain indications of his keeping this feast at Philippi, 
when St. Luke tells us (Acts xx. 6) that they sailed away from 
Philippi after the days of unleavened bread, St. Paul’s wish at 
the time being to keep the next great Jewish feast, that of Pente- 
cost, at Jerusalem. He says, also, in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians (xvi. 8):—‘I will tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost.’ 
But we cannot doubt, either, that when the Apostles kept the 
passover feast they would give it a Christian aspect. The very 
first recurrence of that season could not but bring vividly before 
their minds all the great events which the preceding passover had 
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witnessed. Now this is quite independent of any theory as to the 
day of the month on which our Lord suffered. If we suppose that 
He suffered on the fifteenth, then the Apostles’ celebration of the 
passover feast would, doubtless, especially remind them of the 
last occasion on which the Lord had eaten the same feast with 
them; if we suppose that He suffered on the fourteenth, their 
passover feast would equally call to memory the death of Him 
who was the true Passover. To myself it seems certain, that— 
since the great difference between East and West was that the 
East only celebrated one day, the West a whole week, com- 
memorating the Crucifixion and Resurrection on different days— 
the Eastern paschal feast must have included a recollection of all 
the events of this great season. We find very early traces that 
the feast was preceded by a fast; and it is scarcely credible that, 
as the Tiibingen theory demands, Christians would have fasted 
up to the day before their anniversary of the Crucifixion, and then 
changed their mourning into joy on that which had been at first 
a day of mourning and sorrow. 

Wherever Jewish Christians formed a large part of a Church, 
the time of their paschal feast would naturally coincide with that 
of the Jews, though the mode of celebration might be different. 
The Christians would, no doubt, make their commemoration of 
the Lord’s death in that rite by which He Himself instructed 
them to show it forth. But they probably agreed with the Jews in 
the use of unleavened bread at this season; for I would under- 
stand Paul as giving a-spiritual interpretation to an already 
existing custom, when he says (1 Cor. v. 7), ‘ Christ our Passover 
is sacrificed for us: therefore let us keep the feast, not with old 
leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and wickedness; but 
with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.’ While the 
time of celebration where Jews were numerous naturally coin- 
cided with that of the Jewish passover, it no less naturally was 
independent of it where Jews were few. Afterwards, when the 
hostility between Jews and Christians became more intense, it 
was made a point to celebrate on a different day from the Jews; 
and to this seems to be owing the rule, which we still observe, 
that if the full moon falls on a Sunday, Easter is not till the 
Sunday after. 

The second time at which we hear of paschal disputes is about 
the year 170, when we are told that there was much disputing 
on this subject at Laodicea ; and that the celebrated Melito of 
Sardis wrote a book on this subject. The occasion of it appears 
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to have been that a leading Christian named Sagaris suffered 
martyrdom at Laodicea on the 14th Nisan; and that when in the 
following year great numbers of Christians came together thither 
from different cities in order to celebrate the anniversary of his 
death, the diversity of their Easter usages arrested attention and 
excited controversy. Eusebius, who tells us so much (iv. 26), has 
not preserved enough of Melito’s writings to inform us of the 
particulars of the dispute; but we know otherwise that Melito 
was a Quartodeciman as being one of the leading bishops of 
Asia Minor. There are, however, two short fragments purporting 
to come from another celebrated contemporary bishop of the 
same district, Apollinaris of Hierapolis, these fragments having 
been preserved by an anonymous writer of the sixth century.* 
In these Apollinaris argues that our Lord suffered on the 14th. 
He evidently used St. John’s Gospel, for he refers to the water 
and blood which came from our Lord’s side. Itis much disputed 
whether, as the Tiibingen school assert, Apollinaris was one of a 
minority in Asia Minor who had been converted to the Western 
custom, and who wrote in opposition to Melito; or whether he 
and Melito were on the same side—both Quartodecimans, and 
only contending with those who set on wrong grounds the cele- 
bration of the 14th day. For our purpose it is immaterial to 
decide the question. At this stage of the controversy the argu- 
ments did not rest merely on traditional custom, but Scripture was 
appealed to. And Apollinaris argues from St. John’s Gospel 
that the 14th was the day on which our Lord suffered, and 
accuses those who held the opposite theory of so interpreting 
the Gospels as to set them at variance with each other. Itis 
evident that at this time the authority of St. John’s Gospel was 
recognized by the Quartodecimans ; of which we have a further 
proof in the fact that Melito counted our Lord’s ministry as 
lasting for three years,t a deduction which cannot be made from 
the Synoptic Gospels without the help of John’s. 

The third stage of the dispute was at the end of the century, 
when Victor of Rome excommunicated the Asiatic Churches for 
retaining their ancient customs. In excuse for Victor it must be 
said that trouble had been caused him by a presbyter of his own 
Church, Blastus, who wanted to introduce the Quartodeciman 


* Paschal Chron. (Bonn edit.), p. 12; Routh, Rell. Sac. i. 160. 
+ This appears from a passage preserved by Anastasius Sinaita: see 
Routh, Rell, Sac. i. 121. 
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practice at Rome. A man might be very tolerant of the usages 
of a foreign Church as long as they were kept at a distance, but 
might think himself bound to put them down when they were 
schismatically introduced into his own Church.* Victor was 
boldly resisted by Polycrates, in a letter, of which a most interest- 
ing fragment is preserved by Eusebius (v. 24). In this Polycrates 
appeals in defence of the Asiatic custom to ‘ John, who leaned on 
the Lord’s breast’ at supper. I need not remind you that this 
description of John is derived from the fourth Gospel. Thus, it 
seems to me that the appeal which has been made to the Quarto- 
deciman controversy, instead of being unfavourable to the autho- 
rity of the fourth Gospel, really establishes its great antiquity. 
The only two Quartodeciman champions of whom we know any- 
thing, Melito and Polycrates, both owned the authority of that 
Gospel. To these I am inclined to add Apollinaris ; but if the 
Tubingen school are right in saying that he was not one of the 
Quartodecimans, and that he used St. John’s Gospel in arguing 
against them, at least he does so without any suspicion that its 
authority would be questioned by his opponents. In fact, if it 
could be shown that the fourth Gospel was at variance with 
Quartodeciman celebration, the fact of its reception by the leading 
men of that party would prove that the authority of that Gospel 
must have been well established before the Quartodeciman dis- 
putes arose, else those against whom it was used in controversy 
would surely have questioned its authority had there been any 
ground for suspicion. 

I have said that it is more than doubtful whether it was at all 
essential to the Quartodeciman system to count the 15th as the 
day of the Saviour’s Passion; but in any case it is absurd to 
suppose that those who so computed denied the authority of the 
fourth Gospel. This very point is disputed by harmonists to this 
day: some decide for the 14th, some for the 15th; and yet we 
know that the one party and the other alike admit John’s Gospel 
and Matthew’s as of equal authority. 





* The Catholics generally looked on the Quartodecimans as quarrelsome 
people who schismatically refused to conform to the custom of the rest of 
the Christian world. Thus Hippolytus (Ref. viii. 18) describes them as 
pirdvencor Thy plow, iaGra Thy yyGow, waxiudrepor Toy Tpdrov; and 
Athanasius, quoted in the Paschal Chronicle (p. 9, Bonn edit.), as :Aover- 
Kodvres, epeupdvres EavTois (nThuata, mpopdoe: mey TOD cwrnpibdous maoxa, 
epyy O€ Tis idlas epidos xapiw madwora. 
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NOTE. 


Astronomical calculations have been used to determine the day 
of the Jewish month on which our Lord suffered. We may assume 
it as certain that He suffered on a Friday. J am aware that 
Bishop Westcott (Gosfels, p. 345) offers arguments in support of 
the view that the day was Thursday; but the point is one on 
which it does not seem to me possible that Christian tradition 
should go wrong. If this day was the 15th Nisan, so also must 
the 1st of Nisan have been Friday. In that case, therefore, the 
year must have been one in which the passover month began on 
a Friday. On the other and, if it was on the 14th He suffered, - 
the 15th, and consequently the 1st of the month, must have been 
Saturday. Now among the Jews, the evening when the new 
moon was first visible in the heavens would be the commence- 
ment of a new month. Astronomical tables enable us to deter- 
mine for any month the time of ‘conjunction :’ that is to say, the 
moment when absolutely nothing but the dark side of the moon 
was turned towards the earth. At that moment, of course, it 
would be invisible, and it would not be until about thirty hours 
afterwards that the crescent of the young moon might be seen 
after sunset. 

I had computed the new moons for the possible years of the 
Passion, using simple rules given by De Morgan in his Book of 
Almanacs, when I found that the table had been already given 
in Wieseler’s Syzopszs (p. 407, Cambridge ed.) from a calcula- 
tion made by a German astronomer, Wurm ; and I have since 
found that the same computation had been made for Mr. M‘Clellan 
by Professor Adams (see M‘Clellan’s Commentary, WV. T., p. 493): 
The year A.D. 29 is that which Hippolytus supposed to be that of 
the Passion; and this date was adopted by many subsequent 
Fathers. I have already mentioned (p. 184) that Hippolytus used 
an erroneous table of full moons, which led him to fix the date of 
the Passion as March 25th. But that was so many days after 
the actual occurrence of the full moon, that it is inconceivable 
the passover could have been kept on that day; and, from the 
considerations that have been just explained, it can be inferred 
that the Passion did not take place on any dayin that year. The 
astronomical new moon took place about eight in the evening of 
Saturday, April 2nd. On Sunday night the moon would be too 
young to be visible ; but on Monday night it would be forty-six 
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hours old, when it could not fail to be seen, so that that evening 
would be pretty sure to be the first of the month. The month 
could not possibly begin either on Friday or Saturday. But in 
the year 30 the conjunction took place at eight in the evening 
of Wednesday, March 22nd, and we infer in the same way that 
the month began on Friday the 24th. This, therefore, is a 
possible year of the Passion. Proceeding in like manner, we 
find that the month began in 31 on a Tuesday, and in 32 ona 
Monday. In 33, however, the conjunction took place at one on 
the afternoon of Thursday, March roth. At six o’clock next 
evening the moon would be 29 hours old, and probably would be 
visible ; but it is possible it might not have been observed till 
Saturday evening. Similar arguments lead us to reject the year 
28, but admit 27 as a possible year, in which case the day would 
be Friday. The following table exhibits the date of new moon 
and the probable first day of the passover month for the years 
A.D. 27-36 :— 


AD. Time of true New Moon. Moon first visible. 

27, March 20, 8 PMs : - Friday, March 28. 

28. March 15, 2 A.M., . : . Tuesday, March 16. 

200 Api 25a, eeMen : - Monday, April 4. 

30. March 22,8 P.M., . : . Friday, March 24. 

B14 Marchi r2, 1 ACM. ; . Tuesday, March 13. 

32. March 29, II P.M., : . Monday, March 31. 

Friday, March 20, or 

ap SA lara ; . Saturday, March a1. 
( March 9g, 9 A.M., or ‘ - Wednesday, March ro. 

34. 4 : Thursday, April 8, or 
| Aor yt Pate 8 4 Friday, ae 

35. March 28,6A.M.,. é . Tuesday, March 29. 

36. March 16,6P.M., . F - Sunday, March 18. 


The year 30 is that which Wieseler looks on as the probable 
year of the Passion; and since in that year the passover month 
began on a Friday, he concludes that our Lord suffered on the 
15th Nisan, as the Synoptic Gospels would lead us to suppose. 
But everything turns on the question, How did the Jewish days 
commence ? Caspari (Chronological and Geographical Intro- 
duction to Life of Christ, Edin., 1876, pp. 17, 196) has pointed 
out that, ifthe Jewish days began with the evening, the conclusion 
is just the opposite of what Wieseler supposed. For the appear- 
ance of the moon on Friday evening was on that supposition the 
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beginning, not the end, of the first day of the month, which 
would include Saturday. The 15th Nisan, therefore, was also 
a Saturday, and the day of the Passion (assuming it to have 
been a Friday) must have fallen on the 14th, which was 7th April. 
On the other hand, it is urged that Josephus, in the passage cited 
(Note, p. 249), speaks of the lamb as killed between the gth 
and 11th hours, from which language it is inferred that though, 
for religious purposes, the day began with the evening, yet in 
ordinary Jewish language the day was counted as beginning in 
the morning. 


XVI. 
PART V. 
THE GOSPEL AND THE MINOR EPISTLES. 


THE result at which I arrived (p. 221), from a comparison of the 
diction of the Gospel and the Apocalypse, left it an open question 
whether the former were written by the author of the latter, or by 
a disciple of his. To-day I propose to make a further examina- 
tion of the contents of the Gospel, with the view of obtaining, if 
possible, a more definite conclusion.* 

I. The author of the fourth Gospel was a Jew. 

(1) I remark, in the first place, the familiarity with the Ol 
Testament which he exhibits. Quotations from it occur as 
frequently as in what has been regarded as the Jewish Gospel, 
St. Matthew’s; and in two or three cases they are made directly 
from the Hebrew, not the Septuagint. These cases are, the 
passage from the 41st Psalm (xiii. 18), ‘He that eateth bread 
with me hath lifted up his heel against me,’ and that (Six. 37) 
from Zechariah xii. 10, ‘They shall look on Him whom they 
pierced.’ The prophecy also (Isaiah vi. 9, 10) which is so often 
referred to in the New Testament, and which is quoted by St. 
Matthew (xiii. 14) nearly in the words of the Septuagint, appears 
in quite a different rendering in St. John (xii. 4o). 











*In this lecture I chiefly reproduce the arguments of Dr. Sanday 
(Fourth Gospel, ch. 19), with the additions made to them by Bishop 
Westcott, in the Introduction to his Commentary on St. John’s Gospel. 
I also make use of an appendix added by Renan to the 13th edition of his 
Vie de Fésus, in which he justifies the preference he had expressed (see 
P- 194) for the narrative as given in the fourth Gospel. 

: Ss 
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(2) Next I note his acquaintance with the Jewish feasts. It is 
remarkable that this Evangelist (said to be anti-Jewish) has alone 
recorded our Lord’s attendance at these feasts, and has used 
them as land-marks to divide the history. Itis in this way we 
learn, what we should not have found from the Synoptic Gospels, 
that our Lord’s public ministry lasted more than one year. Three 
passovers are directly mentioned (ii. 13, 23; Vi. 4; xiii. I, XVili. 
28); besides another feast, named generally ‘a feast of the Jews’ 
(v. 1), with respect to which commentators are divided whether or 
not it was a passover. The feast of Tabernacles is spoken of with 
a note that the last was the ‘ great day of the feast’ (vil. 37), and 
this verse contains what seems a plain allusion to the rite, prac- 
tised at this feast, of pouring forth water from the pool of Siloam. 
Mention is likewise made of that feast of the later Jews, instituted 
without any express divine command, which commemorated the 
dedication of the Temple after its profanation by Antiochus 
Epiphanes (x. 22). 

(3) In connexion with the preceding, I note the acquaintance 
shown with Jewish customs and habits of thought. There are, 
for instance, repeated references to the customs in connexion with 
purification: the ‘waterpots, after the manner of the purifying of 
the Jews’ (ii. 6); the question about purifying between John’s 
disciples and the Jews (iii. 25); the coming up of Jews to Jeru- 
salem, previous to the passover, in order to purify themselves 
(xi. 55); the fear of our Lord’s accusers to defile themselves, 
previous to the passover, by entering the heathen Pretorium 
(xviii. 28) ; and the Jewish scruple against allowing the bodies to 
remain on the cross on the Sabbath day (xix. 31). We learn, 
moreover, from St. John (what other testimony confirms) that 
baptism was not a rite newly instituted by John the Baptist, but 
one known to the Jews before; for the question is not put to the 
Baptist (i. 25), What is this new thing that thou doest ? but he is 
asked, Why he baptized, seeing that he claimed for himself no 
official position, neither to be the Christ, nor Elias, nor ‘the 
prophet’? Then, again, the Evangelist, in his well-known narra- 
tive (ch. iv.), shows his knowledge of the state of feeling between 
the Jews and Samaritans (see also viii. 48); he is familiar with 
current Rabbinical and popular notions, as, for instance, concern- 
ing the connexion between sin and bodily suffering, in the question 
(ix. 2), ‘Who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was born 
blind?’ ; as to the importance attached to the religious schools 
(vii. 15); the disparagement of the ‘dispersion’ (vii. 35); and 
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with the Rabbinical rule against holding converse with a woman 
(iv. 27). I have already had occasion to notice one passage 
which has been a terrible stumbling-block in the way of those 
who would ascribe the book to a Gnosticizing Gentile of the 
second century. In the very passage where the claims of spiritual 
religion, apart from any distinction of place and race, are most 
strongly set forth, the prerogatives of the Jew are asserted as 
strongly as they are by St. Paul himself when he has to answer 
the question, ‘ What advantage then hath the Jew?’ This Gos- 
pel puts into our Lord’s mouth the words (iv. 22), ‘Ye worship ye 
know not what : we know what we worship: for salvation is of the 
Jews.’ If these words be invention, assuredly they are not a 
Gentile or a Gnostic invention (see also p. 190). 

I do not present the argument from the language, because to 
enter into details would make it necessary to discuss what phrases 
can positively be asserted to be Hebraisms ; but the whole colour- 
ing of the diction, and still more of the thoughts, is essentially 
Hebrew.* 

The best argument ft that can be used in opposition to those I 
have produced is that founded on the constant use of the phrase 
‘the Jews,’ which seems to imply that the writer was not a Jew. 
But the use of the phrase presents no difficulty when we remember 
the late date of the Gospel, and that it was written in a Greel 
city where ‘the Jews’ were in all probability the bitterest adver- 
saries of the Christian Church. I need only refer to the hard 
things said of ‘the Jews’ many years before by St. Paul (1 Thess. 
ii. 14-16), who more than any other gloried in being able to call 


himself a Jew (see p. 26). 


* For proofs, see Sanday, p. 289; Westcott, pp. vii., li. ; 

t The description of Caiaphas as ‘high-priest that year’ (xi. 49, 51; 
xviii. 13) does not oblige us to suppose the writer to be so ignorant of 
Jewish affairs as to imagine the high-priesthood to be an annual office. All 
that the words assert is, that in that year, when ‘one man died for the 
people,’ Caiaphas was the high-priest. The repeated changes made by 
the government in the high priesthood at this time are mentioned by 
Josephus (Avit. xviii. 2, 2). ; 

t In John vii. 1, of "Iovdator seems to mean the inhabitants of Judzea as 
opposed to the Galileans, a use of the word natural enough in a Galilean 
writer. The word will bear this meaning in most of the passages where it 
occurs in this Gospel, of course setting those aside where the word would 
in any case be used in a book intended for Gentile readers, as, for instance, 
where customs or feasts of ‘the Jews’ are spoken of. But vi. 41, 52, will 
not admit this interpretation, since it is not said that the objectors were 
visitors from Judza. 

$2 
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II. The writer was a Jew of Palestine. 

We may infer this from his minute acquaintance with the topo- 
graphy of the Holy Land. Thus he knows the small town Cana 
of Galilee (ii. 1, 11; iv. 46; xxi. 2), a place not noticed by any 
earlier writer: Bethsaida, the native place of Philip, Peter, and 
Andrew (i. 44); Bethany beyond Jordan (i. 28), for this seems to 
be the true reading instead of Bethabara of the common text ; 
he knows the exact distance from Jerusalem of the better known 
Bethany (xi. 18); he knows the city Ephraim near the wilderness 
(xi. 54); Ainon* near to Salim, where John baptized (iii. 23); 
Sychar the city of Samaria, where Jacob’s well was, of which the 
Evangelist tells that the ‘well is deep’ (iv. 11), as indeed it is, 
more than a hundred feet; he knows the whole aspect of the 
place; the mountain where the Samaritans worshipped, that is to 
say, Mount Gerizim, which rises to a sheer height of eight hun- 
dred feet above the village, and where the remains of a temple 
are still visible; and he knows the rich corn-fields at the base of 
the mountain (v. 35). 

There is the same familiarity with the topography of Jerusalem. 
He speaks of Bethesda, the pool near the sheep gate, having five 
porches ; of the treasury at the Temple; of Solomon’s porch; of 
the pool Siloam, which name he correctly derives as the ‘ sending 
forth’ of waters; of the brook Kedron; of the place that is called 
the Pavement, but in the Hebrew Gabbatha; of the place of the 
skull, calledin Hebrew Golgotha. I would also notice the graphic 
description of the aspect of the Temple on the occasion of its 
cleansing by our Lord; the animals for sacrifice, sheep, oxen, 
and doves, crowding its courts; and the money-changers, who 
are described as sitting, the sellers of the animals naturally 
standing. 

Now even a single topographical reference may give a revela- 
tion of the writer’s nationality. I remember, at the beginning of 
the Crimean war, when we knew nothing here of the authorship 
of the brilliant war correspondence which began to appear in the 
Times, how a comparison, in one of the early letters, of some 





* On this Renan remarks, Vie de ¥ésus, p. 492, ‘ On ignore, il est vrai, 
ov était Salim; mais Aivéy est un trait de lumiére. C’est le mot AZnawan, 
pluriel Chaldéen de Ain ou én, “fontaine.”” Comment voulez-vous que 
des sectaires hellénistes d’Ephése eussent deviné cela? Ils n’eussent 
nommé aucune localité, ou ils en eussent nommé une trés-connue, ou ils 
eussent forgé un mot impossible sous le rapport de l’étymologie sémitique,’ 

+ See Stanley’s Sizaz and Palestine, ch. v., li., p. 240, 2nd edit. 
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scenery to that of ‘the Dargle,’ suggested to us the inference, 
This writer must be an Irishman. If a novel appeared in which 
the scene was laid in Ireland, and mention freely made of small 
Irish localities, and of different Dublin public buildings, we 
should feel little doubt that the writer was either an Irishman, or 
one who had spent some time in Ireland; and yet I need not say 
how much easier it is now, than in the days when the Gospel was 
written, for a writer to get up from books the details which would 
add verisimilitude to his narrative. 

The work of a native of Palestine may also be recognized in the 
knowledge of local jealousies which the writer exhibits. One out- 
side a country thinks little of the distinctions between different 
provinces. But here we seem to have a picture drawn by a 
Galilean who had smarted under the haughty contempt with 
which the inhabitants of Jerusalem regarded his province: ‘Can 
there any good thing come out of Nazareth?’ (i. 46). ‘Shall 
Christ come out of Galilee?’ (vii. 41). ‘Search, and look: for out 
of Galilee ariseth no prophet’ (vii. 52). Note also the scorn of 
the rulers and the Pharisees for the opinion of the vulgar: ‘ This 
people who knoweth not the law are cursed’ (vii. 49). 

Further, the writer is as familiar with the history of the Temple 
as with its external aspect. One of the data used at present in 
calculating the chronology of our Saviour’s ministry is the remark 
recorded by St. John (ii. 20), ‘Forty and six years was this 
Temple in building.’ Counting the commencement of the forty- 
six years from the time recorded by Josephus, we obtain a date 
for our Lord’s ministry in close agreement with what we are led to 
by other considerations. But is it credible either that a forger in 
the second century, when the science of chronology was unknown, 
could have had the information rightly to state the interval 
between the beginning of the Temple building and our Lord’s 
ministry, or, that if he had made a random guess, he could have 
hit the truth so accurately ? 

III. I come next to the question, It having been thus proved 
that the writer was a Jew, was he a Jew of the first or of the 
second century? And this question is not difficult to answer, for 
the subjects which engage interest, and which excite controversy, 
differ from age to age. Even in the lifetime of one man they 
change. Compare Paul’s earlier Epistles with his later, compare 
the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians with those to Timothy 
and Titus, and you will find that the controversy about justification 
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with or without the works of the law, which is the main subject 
of the earlier Epistles, is hardly alluded to in the later. This is 
one of the tests by which was exposed the forgery of the Decretal 
Epistles ascribed to the early Popes, that the controversies and 
topics with which these letters deal are not those of the centuries 
when the alleged writers lived, but those of the ninth century, 
when the letters were really written. Now, test the fourth Gospel 
in this way, and you will find that the controversies with which it 
deals, and the feelings which it assumes, are those of the first 
century, not the second. The Messianic idea that pervades the 
Gospel is not that which prevailed after the Gnostic heresies arose, 
but that which existed before Jerusalem was destroyed, when the 
Jews still expected the Messiah to be a deliverer who should 
establish a temporal sovereignty and make the Jews the rulers of 
the surrounding nations. This Evangelist tells us, what we do 
not learn from the Synoptic Gospels, that the impression produced 
by the miracle of feeding the multitude was such that they were 
about to come by force to make our Lord a king, evidently 
believing that they had now found him who would lead them 
against the Romans, and victoriously restore the kingdom to 
Israel. And we are told that our Lord was obliged to withdraw 
Himself from their importunity to a mountain alone. It was 
because He refused to proclaim a ‘kingdom of this world’ that 
the Jews found it hard to own as their Messiah one who, though 
He could preach and heal, yet seemed unable to bring them the 
deliverance or the glory which they desired. St. John represents 
the prudent Jewish rulers as resolved to put down the prophesying 
of Jesus, because they feared that the political consequences of 
His assertion of His kingdom would be an unsuccessful revolt 
against foreign rule, the result of which would be that the Romans 
would come and take away their place and nation (xi. 48). And 
St. John brings out with great clearness the fact that it was as a 
pretender to temporal sovereignty that Jesus was accused before 
Pilate, who, though personally inclined to dismiss the complaint, 
was withheld from doing so through fear of exciting the jealousy 
of his own emperor by his remissness, if in such a matter as this 
he showed himself ‘not Czsar’s friend’ (xix. 12). Remember 
that the state of Jewish feeling which I have described ‘was 
quelled by the destruction of Jerusalem, and judge whether it is 
probable that a writer of the next century would have been able 
to throw himself into the midst of these hopes and feelings, and to 
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reproduce them as if they were part of the atmosphere which he 
had himself breathed.* 

Then, again, the topics introduced are those which were dis- 
cussed in our Lord’s time, and not a hundred years afterwards. 
For example, what Gnostic of the second century would have 
cared to discuss a breach ofthe Sabbath, and to inquire when the 
duty of Sabbath observance (admitted to be the general rule) was 
overborne by a higher obligation? See, again, how familiar the 
writer is with the expectations which before our Lord’s coming 
the Jews had formed of what their Messiah was to be. He was 
. not to be from Galilee: ‘Shall Christ come out of Galilee? Hath 
not the Scripture said, That Christ cometh of the seed of David, 
and out of the town of Bethlehem, where David was ?’ (vii. 42); 
‘We have heard out of the law that Christ abideth for ever’ 
(xii. 34); ‘We know this man whence He is; but when Christ 
cometh, no man knoweth whence He is’ (vii. 27); ‘ When Christ 
cometh, will He do more miracles than these which this man hath 
done ?’ (vii. 31). 

On the other hand, the writer shows no knowledge of the con- 
troversies raised by the Gnostic heresies, which broke out early in 
the second century. The problem that most occupied the minds 
of the Gnostic speculators was how to account for the origin of 
evil, and the solution they generally agreed in offering was that 
evil was inherent in matter.. It followed that the creation of 
matter could not have been the work of the good God; and since 
the God of the Jews claimed the work of creation as His own, 
that He must be a being different from, and, according to many 
systems, hostile to, the Supreme God, Thus the authority of the 
Old Testament was rejected. Further, those who held these 
views found it impossible to believe that the Saviour could have 
assumed a material body, and so they were led to maintain that 
in His earthly life He was only in appearance like other men. 
Again, they could not believe that the existence of matter would 
be prolonged beyond the present life, and so they rejected the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body. And as they conceived 








* The argument in this paragraph, which had been forcibly urged b 
Sanday (p. 291), has been parried by the remark that in Barcochba’s rebel- 
lion, in the reign of Hadrian, there was a revival of Jewish nationalist and 
anti-Roman feeling. But the argument at least obliges us to choose be- 
tween the accepted date of the Gospel and a date later than A.D. 135, when 
Barcochba’s rebellion was put down. And even leaving out of sight the 
use made of the Gospel by Justin Martyr, I cannot reconcile so late a date 
with the other indications mentioned above. 
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that perfection was to be attained through release from the 
dominion of matter, they inculcated an ascetic mode of life, 
abstinence from animal food and from wine, as well as from 
marriage, through which the material life is perpetuated. Now 
it is not merely that the fourth Evangelist gives no countenance 
to any of these theories, but he shows no sign that he had ever 
heard of them. He is an unsuspicious monotheist, and the theory 
of two independent principles is one that it as little occurs to him 
to refute as to hold. He is an equally unsuspicious believer in 
the Divine authority of the Old Testament. I have given some 
proofs of this (p. 190), but what is chiefly important to observe is, 
that while the Evangelist feels the controversy with Judaism 
pressing, the controversy with Gnosticism does not exist for 
him. He is solicitous to maintain that Jesus was ‘He of 
whom Moses in the law and the prophets did write;’ and 
he seems to have no idea that our Lord’s claims could have 
been set on any other foundation. No question as to the lawful- 
ness of marriage is raised; but Jesus is represented as gracing a 
wedding feast with his presence. Controversies as to the use of 
animal food and as to the ascetic life, though known to St. Paul 
(Rom. xiv. 2; 1 Cor. vii.; 1 Tim. iv. 3), do not appear to have 
been raised in the circle for which the fourth Evangelist wrote. 
The resurrection of the body is plainly taught (v. 28); for the 
future life is not represented as resulting from the continuance of 
the soul, though separated from the body; but ‘they that are in 
the grave shall hear the voice of the Son of Man, and shall come 
forth.’ Yet he is so little solicitous to maintain the doctrine 
controversially, that, as I have already mentioned (p. 192), there 
have been those who have imagined that he has no other idea of 
eternal life than of that the possession of which is present. Jesus 
is represented as having a body subject to the accidents of weari- 
ness and thirst, and which even after His resurrection His dis- 
ciples might handle (John xx. 27; 1Johni. 1). Yet in the Gospel 
the Evangelist shows little anxiety to combat a Docetic theory of 
our Lord’s person, and tells without scruple some things which 
might seem to favour such a theory, as, for example, the appear- 
ance of our Lord to His disciples when the doors were shut. But 
it would seem that when the Epistle was written Docetism had 
become formidable enough to need express condemnation; and 
then the denial that Jesus Christ was come in the flesh was 
pronounced to emanate from the spirit of antichrist (1 John iv. 3; 
2 John 7). In sum, then, the fourth Evangelist proves himself 
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not to be a second-century writer, by his utter want of interest in 
the controversies which stirred the Christian Church early in the 
second century. 

IV. I regard it, then, as proved that the writer of the fourth 
Gospel was a Jew, not very distant in time from the events which 
he relates. Is there, then, any reason why we should refuse 
credence to the claim, which he himself makes four times, to have 
been an eyewitness of our Saviour’s life? (i. 14, xix. 35, XXl. 24; 
1 Johni. 1). There is nothing against admitting this claim, but 
everything in favour of it. It is quite remarkable how frequently 
the Evangelist throws himself into the position of the original 
disciples, and repeats their reflections or comments ; these being 
such as, though appropriate at the time, would not be likely to 
have occurred to one who was not himself a disciple. There are 
three instances in the very second chapter. The effect of the 
miracle of the turning the water into wine is said to have been 
that ‘His disciples believed on Him’ (v. 11). Again, ‘ His 
disciples remembered that it was written, The zeal of thine house 
hath eaten me up’ (v.17). Again, ‘When therefore He was 
risen from the dead, His disciples remembered that He had said 
this unto them; and they believed the scripture, and the word 
which Jesus had said’ (v. 22). Why is this prominence given to 
the reflections of the disciples? Is it likely that a forger of the 
second century, who wished'to exhibit the glory of the Logos, 
would say, what sounds so like a truism, that His disciples 
believed on Him? If they had not, they would not have been 
disciples. It would surely have been more to the point to tell the 
effect upon the guests: and a forger would hardly have failed to 
do this. But all is explained when we suppose that a disciple is 
speaking, and recording how that favourable impression produced 
by the testimony of the Baptist, which had disposed him to join 
the company of Jesus, was changed by this miracle into actual 
faith. I leave other instances of the same kind to be traced out 
by yourselves, only taking notice now of one of them: how we 
are told that the disciples who took part in the triumphal entry of 
Palm Sunday understood not at the time what they had been 
doing, but, after Jesus was glorified, ‘remembered that these 
things were written of Him, and that they had done these things 


unto Him’ (xii. 16).* 





* It harmonizes curiously with this remark that Mark (xi. 1) and Luke 
(xix. 29) relate our Lord’s triumphal entry without noting that it was a 
fulfilment of prophecy: whence we may probably infer, that if these two 
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I think we may also conclude that the writer had been a 
disciple of the Baptist as well as of our Lord. This appears from 
the fulness of the opening chapter, which deals with the Baptist’s 
ministry, and which is best explained if we suppose the Evangelist 
to be the unnamed disciple who, together with Andrew, heard the 
testimony, ‘ Behold the Lamb of God.’ And if the Evangelist had 
heard the story from another he would scarcely have added the 
minute detail that it was the tenth hour of the day when the 
conversation with Jesus took place. We trace the work of a 
disciple of the Baptist in more than one subsequent allusion to 
that testimony, and, above all, in one remarkable periphrasis, 
which is undoubtedly what no forger would have imagined, 
‘Jesus went away beyond Jordan into the place where John at 
first baptized, and there He abode; and many resorted unto Him, 
and said, John did no miracle: but all things that John spake of 
this man were true’ (x. 41). To describe the place of Jesus’ 
sojourn as the place where John a@¢ frst baptized, and to record 
the impressions of those who had been affected by the Baptist’s 
teaching, and were hesitating whether or not they should attach 
themselves to Jesus, would not naturally occur to anyone who had 
not himself moved in the same circle. Indeed, the prominence 
given to the Baptist in the fourth Gospel is in itself a proof how 
near the writer was to the events which he records. A modern 
reader seldom realizes the importance of the work done by the 
Baptist in preparing the way of Jesus. Yet the Synoptic Gospels 
tell of the reputation and influence gained by John (Matt. xiv. 5, 
Mark vi. 20, Luke xx. 6; cp. Acts xviii. 25, xix. 3). They tell 
also that there was such a connexion between John and his suc- 
cessor, that any who acknowledged the divine mission of the 
Baptist would be bound in consistency to own the authority of 
Jesus (Matt. xxi. 25, Mark xi. 31, Luke xx. 5). The fourth 
Gospel explains fully what the connexion was, by telling that it 
was among the disciples of the Baptist that Jesus first gained 
followers, who joined Him in consequence of the testimony borne 
to Him by John. This testimony is again referred to as furnish- 
ing part of the credentials of Jesus (v. 32, 33). But we have no 
reason to think that in the second century John occupied such a 
place in the minds of men as would lead a forger to lay such 
stress on his authority. 





Evangelists used an earlier document, it too contained no reference to the 
prophet Zechariah, It is Matthew who first appeals to the prophecy 
(xxl. 4). R 
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Other notes of autoptic testimony are the minute particulars 
of time, and place, and persons, that are mentioned; that such a 
discourse took place in Solomon’s porch (x. 23); such another in 
the treasury (viii. 20); another, as I mentioned a moment ago, at 
the tenth hour; another (that with the woman of Samaria) at the 
sixth (iv. 6); that such another miracle was performed at the 
seventh hour (iv. 52); that this or that remark was made, not by 
the disciples generally, but by Philip (vi. 7, xiv. 8), or Andrew 
(vi. 9), or Thomas (xi. 16, xiv. 5), or Judas, not Iscariot (xiv. 22). 
The name of the servant whose ear Peter cut off is given (xviii. 10). 
In two different places the native town of Peter and Andrew is 
mentioned as Bethsaida (i. 44, xii. 21): the Synoptic Gospels 
would rather have led us to conjecture Capernaum. 

There is one passage in particular which by its graphic charac- 
ter forcibly impresses me with the conviction that I read the testi- 
mony of an eyewitness: IJ mean the account (xx. 3) of the conduct 
of Peter and an unnamed disciple (who is unmistakably the 
Evangelist himself), when Mary Magdalene came running to 
tell them that the body of our Lord had been removed from the 
sepulchre ; how the younger was foremost in the race, but con- 
tented himself with looking into the sepulchre; how Peter, with 
characteristic boldness, went in, and how the other disciple then 
followed the example set him. If any but an eyewitness devised 
allthese details, so minute .and so natural, we must credit him 
with a literary skill such as we nowhere else find employed in the 
manufacture of Apocryphal Gospels. But there remains to be 
mentioned a touch so subtle, that I find it impossible to ascribe 
it to a forger’s invention. Not a word is said as to the effect of 
what he had seen on the mind of Peter; but we are told that the 
other disciple ‘went in, and saw, and believed: for as yet they 
had not known the scripture, that Christ must rise again from the 
dead.’ Is it not plain that the writer is relating his own experi- 
ence, and recalling how it was that the idea of the Resurrection 
opened on his mind as a reality? And lastly, note that we have 
here the work of no reckless forger. To such an one it would 
cost nothing to record that he and Peter had then seen our Lord. 
But no; the disciples are merely said to have returned to their 
own home. It is Mary Magdalene who remains behind and 
first enjoys the sight of the risen Saviour. 

V. If it has been proved that the author of the fourth Gospel 
was an eyewitness, little time need be spent on the proof that he 
was the Apostle John; for few would care to dispute this, if 
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forced to concede that the Evangelist actually witnessed what he 
related. To accept him as an eyewitness implies an admission 
that the things he tells are not mere inventions: and some of 
these things could only have been known to one of the inner 
circle of disciples who surrounded our Lord. The Evangelist tells 
what these disciples said to one another (iv. 33, xi. 16, xvi. 17, 
XX. 25, XXi. 3, 7); what they thought (ii. 11, 17, 22, lv. 27, xill. 22, 
29); what places they were accustomed to resort to (xi. 54, Xviil. 
2, XxX. 19). The epilogue to the Gospel (xxi. 24) identifies its 
author with him whom it describes as ‘the disciple whom Jesus 
loved;’ and even if there had not been this explicit declaration, 
the way in which that disciple is introduced (xiii. 23, xix. 26, xx. 
2, XXl. 7, 20, and probably xviii. 15) irresistibly conveys the 
impression that the Evangelist wished his readers to understand 
that he himself was that disciple. The disciple whom Jesus 
loved must surely have been one of those three (Peter, James, 
and John), who in the Synoptic Gospels are represented as 
honoured by our Lord’s special intimacy; and in this Gospel 
that disciple is expressly distinguished from Peter (xiii. 24; xx. 2; 
xxi. 7, 20), while we know that James was dead long before the 
fourth Gospel was written (Acts xii. 2). 

There is, however, one writer whose claims to the composition 
of the Gospel must be carefully considered, namely, one of the 
most shadowy personages in ecclesiastical history, John the 
Elder. A whole school of critics speak of him with as assured 
confidence as if he were a person concerning whose acts we had 
as much information as concerning those of Julius Cesar; but in 
truth his very existence seems to have been first discovered by 
Eusebius, and it is still a disputed matter whether the discovery 
be a real one. I have already quoted (p. 82) the passage of 
Papias’s preface, from which Eusebius drew his inference. In 
naming the ‘ elders,’ whose traditions he had made it his business 
to collect, having mentioned Andrew, Peter, Philip, Thomas and 
James, John and Matthew, Papias adds immediately afterwards 
the names of Aristion and John the Elder. Eusebius inferred 
from the double mention of the name that two Johns are spoken 
of: the first, who is coupled with Matthew, being clearly the 
Evangelist; the second, who is described as the ‘elder,’ and 
whose name is placed after that of Aristion, being a different 
person. Eusebius had learned from Dionysius of Alexandria 
(see p. 212) to recognize the possibility that there might have 
been more Johns than one; yet it must be observed that Diony- 
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sius himself had failed to notice that Papias had given any coun- 
tenance to his suggestion. Irenzeus also (see p. 83) seems to be 
ignorant of this second John, who is equally unrecognized by the 
great majority of later ecclesiastical writers. 

It would be important if we could exactly know what Papias 
meant by calling the second John ‘the Elder.’ It can scarcely 
mean only that he held the office of presbyter in the Church; for 
then Papias would not have used the definite article as he does, 
not only here in the preface, but afterwards, when he cites a 
saying of this John with the formula, ‘ This also the elder said’ 
(p. 83). But Papias had used the phrase ‘the elders,’ as we 
might use the phrase ‘the Fathers’ in speaking of the venerated 
heads of the Church in a former generation. And since he gives 
this title to John, and withholds it from Aristion, it does not 
appear that we can lay any stress on the remark of Eusebius, that 
he places Aristion’s name first. Further, this very title ‘elders’ 
is given by Papias to Andrew, Peter, and the rest whom he first 
enumerates, and therefore he cannot be supposed, in giving this 
title the second time to John, to intend to place him in a different 
category from those in his first list. The only fact, then, which 
remains for us to build on is, that Papias in his preface names 
John twice over; but whether this is a mere slovenliness of com- 
position, or whether he really means to speak of two Johns, is a 
matter on which it seems to me rash to speak positively, on such 
scanty knowledge as we have of Papias’s work. It may be 
assumed that none of the subsequent passages in that work where 
John is mentioned speaks decisively on the present question, else 
Eusebius would have quoted it. 

But though we cannot accept the existence of the second John 
as a proved fact, we may at least receive it as an admissible 
hypothesis, and may examine whether it enables us to give a 
better account of the Johannine writings. Judging merely by the 
diction, we could easily believe that the author of the Apocalypse 
was different from the author of the other books; so that if we 
reject the notion of Eusebius, that John the Elder, not John the 
Apostle, was the author of the former, we must still inquire 
whether we can invert the relation: Did John the Apostle write 
the Apocalypse, and John the Elder the Gospel ? But here we 

-are inconveniently pressed by the results we have just obtained, 
namely, that he who wrote the Gospel must have been an eye- 
witness and a close companion of our Lord. If this were not the 
Apostle, there must have been in our Lord’s company one of 
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whom the Synoptic Evangelists have told us nothing, and he no 
ordinary disciple, but the disciple whom Jesus loved, and who at 
the Last Supper reclined on the bosom of our Lord. Further, the 
name of this disciple was John, and here we have the additional 
difficulty that (as remarked, p. 56), the fourth Gospel gives no 
intimation of the intercourse of our Lord with any John but the 

Baptist. We can easily acquiésce in the suggestion that the 
Evangelist thought it needless to name himself: but if there was 
in our Lord’s company a second John holding one of the highest 
places among His disciples, is it possible that the Evangelist 
could pass over him also in silence ? 

It follows, then, irresistibly, that if the writer of the fourth 
Gospel was not John the Apostle, he at least wished to be taken 
for him, and desired that his readers should think of no one else. 
Let us see, then, how the hypothesis works, that the Gospel was 
written by a disciple of John, who wished to sink his own person- 
ality, and to present the traditions he had gathered from his 
master’s teaching, together with some modifications of his own, 
in such a form that they might be taken for the work of John 
himself. But this hypothesis will not bear to be burdened with 
the addition that the recording disciple was John the Elder; for 
his is a personality which refuses to be suppressed. If this were 
‘ John the Elder,’ whose traditions Papias set himself to collect, 
he must have been a notable person in the Church of Asia, and 
we can hardly help identifying him with the John who is said to 
have lived to the reign of Trajan, and to have been the teacher of 
Polycarp and other early Asiatic bishops.* At all events, we 
cannot help identifying him with the author of the Second and 
Third Epistles, who designates himself as ‘the elder.’ These 
Epistles are recognized by Irenzus and by Clement of Alexandria 
(see p. 193). Their brevity and the comparative unimportance of 
their matter caused them to be looked on with some suspicion. 
Origen tells of some who did not regard them as genuinet (Euseb. 


* Ecclesiastical tradition speaks so constantly only of one John in Asia, 
that Scholten, Keim, and others have rid themselves of the double John 
by denying that the Apostle John was ever in Asia; but the arguments 
they offer in support of their paradox are so weak that I have not thought 
it worth while to discuss them. 

t Origen’s immediate object apparently would lead him to present the 
least favourable view of disputed books. He is deprecating the multipli- 
cation of books, and with that object remarking how small is the number 
of books of Scripture. Compared with all the Churches ‘ from Jerusalem 
round about unto Illyricum,’ to which Paul fully preached the Gospel 
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vi. 25); and they are not included in the Peshitto Syriac.* Jerome 
was disposed to ascribe them not to John the Apostle but John the 
Elder (De Virds Ii/ust. 9). Other proofs may be given of reluc- 
tance, on the part of those who recognized them, to set them on 
a level with the First Epistle. 

I believe that these hesitations arose from the fact that these 
Epistles were not included in the public reading of the early 
Church—a thing intelligible enough from the private nature of 
their contents. The antiquity of the letters is undoubted, and 
they are evidently precious relics of a venerated teacher carefully 
preserved by the Asiatic Church ; but to those who were ignorant 
of their history they appeared to stand on a different level from 
the documents sanctioned by the public use of the Church. If 
the external evidence leaves any room for doubt about the two 
minor letters, internal evidence removes it; for the hypothesis of 
forgery will not stand examination. A forger would surely inscribe 
his composition with some well-known name; he would never 
have referred the authorship to so enigmatical a personage as ‘the 
elder.’ But, above all, the contents of the Third Epistle exclude 
the supposition of forgery, for which indeed no conceivable motive 
is apparent. The writer represents (v. 9) that he had sent a 
letter to a Church, but that his messengers, instead of being 
received with the hospitality which was the invariable rulet of 
the Christian societies, were absolutely rejected. The man who 


(Rom. xv. 19), how small is the number of Churches to which he wrote 
Epistles, and these but short ones! Peter has left only one undisputed 
Epistle: there may be a second, but that is controverted. John owns 
(xxi. 25) how many of the deeds of Christ he has of necessity left unrecorded; 
and (Rev. x. 4) that in his Apocalypse he had not been permitted to write 
all that he had heard. He has left also a very short Epistle. There may 
be likewise a second and a third, for the genuineness is not universally 
acknowledged ; but in any case they do not make up 100 oriyou in all. 
(Origen, Jn Yoann. v., Pref. 1-4, pp. 94-96, Philocal. ch. 5.) 

* Ephraem Syrus quotes 3 John 4. (Le Zim. Dei Opp. Gr. I. 76 F.) 

+ See Rom. xii. 13; Heb. xiii. 2; 1 Peter iv. 9; 1 Tim. iii. 2, v. 10; 
Tit. i. 8; and compare Acts xvi. 15, xvii. 5, xxi. 8, 16, Rom. xvi. 23. We 
learn from the newly-discovered ‘ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’ that it 
was found necessary in the early Church to make regulations in order to 
prevent the readiness of Christians to entertain strangers from being traded 
on by idle persons, who tried to make the pretence of preaching the Gos- 
pel a means of living without working. ‘Let every Apostle who comes 
to you be received as the Lord. But he shall only stay a single day, but 
if need be another day also. But if he stays three days he is a false pro- 
phet. Let the Apostle when he leaves you take nothing but bread enough 
to last till he reaches his quarters for the night. But if he asks for money 
he is a false prophet’ (ch. xi.). 
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claimed to take the leading part in the government of the Church 
not only failed to receive them himself, but, under pain of excom- 
munication, forbade anyone else to do so. This is clearly a case, 
not of inhospitality, but of breach of communion. The bearers 
of ‘the elder’s’ letter are treated precisely as he himself had 
directed that heretical teachers should be treated: ‘If there 
come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him not 
into your house, neither bid him God speed: for he that biddeth 
him God speed is partaker of his evil deeds’ (2 Johni1o,11). We 
may well believe (since we know the fact from the Epistle to the 
Corinthians) that schisms and dissensions existed even in Apos- 
tolic times; but this was a state of things.a forger was not likely 
to invent or even to recognize. It is certain, then, that these two 
letters are no forgeries, but genuine relics of some great Church 
ruler, preserved after the circumstances which had drawn them 
forth were forgotten. And if ever the argument from identity of 
style and matter can be relied on, it is certain also that tradition 
has rightly handed down the belief that the writer was no other 
than the author of the First Epistle and the Gospel. 

If this identity be established, it follows at once that that author 
is no unknown person who hides his personality under the cover of 
a great name.. He comes forward in his own person, claiming 
great authority, sending his legates to an old established Church, 
and treating resistance to his claims on the part of the rulers of 
such Churches as idle prating (pAvapetv), which he is confident that 
by his presence he will at once put down. And, according to all 
appearance, his anticipations prove correct, and his rule over the 
Churches of Asia is completely acquiesced in. When sucha man 
publishes a Gospel containing a clearly implied claim on the part 
of the writer to be ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved,’ I cannot 
suppose the claim to be made on behalf of someone else, but must 
regard it as exhibiting the grounds of the authority which the 
writer himself exercised. And no account of the matter seems 
satisfactory but the traditional one, that the writer was the Apostle 
John. 

To the historical inquirer, then, the minor Epistles of St. John, 
being not impersonal like the First Epistle, have an importance 
quite out of proportion to their length. And though the light they 
cast on the writer’s surroundings be but that of a lightning flash, 
enabling us to get a momentary sight of a position of which we 
have no knowledge as regards its antecedents or consequents, yet 
enough is revealed in that short glimpse to assure us of the rank 
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the writer occupied, and of the struggles which were at first neces- 
sary to establish his authority. Everything harmonizes with the 
traditional account that John ‘came late in life to Asia Minor, 
where he must have found Churches of Paul’s founding long 
established. There is nothing incredible in the statement that 
leading persons in such Churches at first resisted the authority, 
not of John himself, but ofemissaries sent by him. The authority 
which these emissaries claimed may have seemed an intrusion 
on the legitimate rule possessed by the actual governors of the 
Church. It is remarkable that John appears to have found the 
form of government by a single man already in existence; for 
Diotrephes singly is spoken of as excommunicating those who 
disobeyed his prohibitions. Bishop Lightfoot is disposed (Phzlzp- 
plans, pp. 202, 206, 7th ed.) to attribute a principal share in the 
establishment of episcopacy to the action of John in Asia Minor. 
But if the view here taken is right, John did not bring in that form 
of government, but found it there ; whether it was that Paul had 
originally so constituted the Churches; or that, in the natural 
growth of things, the method of government by a single man, 
which in political matters was the rule of the Roman Empire, proved 
to be also the most congenial to the people in ecclesiastical 
matters. It is impossible for us to say whether the rejection of 
John’s legates was actuated solely by jealousy of foreign intru- 
sion, or whether there may not also have been doctrinal differences. 
Diotrephes may have been tainted by that Docetic heresy against 
which the Apostle so earnestly struggled (1 John iv. 3, 2 John 7). 
Some have identified the hospitable Caius of the Third Epistle 
with Paul’s host at Corinth* (Rom. xvi. 23) ; but no argument can 
be built on the recurrence of so very commonaname. This Third 
Epistle professes to have had a companion letter: ‘I wrote some- 
what to the Church,’ says the writer (v. 9) ; @ypay¢ 7, which seem 
to imply some short composition. I believe that we have tha 
letter still in the companion Epistle which has actually reached 
us. By those who understand the inscription as denoting an 
individual it has been variously translated: whether as in our 
version, ‘to the elect Lady,’ or ‘to the elect Kyria,’ or to the ‘lady 
Electa.’ Ido not delay to discuss these renderings, because I 
believe that it is a Church, not an individual, which is described 
(v. 1) as known and loved by all who know the truth, of which it 





* Pseud. Athanas., Synops. Sac. Script., ch. 76 (Athan, t. ii. p. 202, 
Ed. Bened.). 
a5 
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is told that some of her children walk in the truth (v. 4), to which 
the precept of mutual love is addressed (v. 5), and which possessed 
an elect sister in the city whence the letter was written (v. 13). 
We are not called on to explain why this mode of addressing a 
Church should have been adopted ; but we can account for it if we 
accept Renan’s conjecture (see p. 239) that Peter on his last visit 
to Rome had been accompanied by John, who, after Peter’s 
martyrdom, escaped to Asia Minor. Certain it is that these two 
Apostles appear to have had very close relations with each other 
(Acts iii. 1, viii. 14, John xiii. 24, xviii. 15, xx. 2, xxi. 7); and that 
the Evangelist shows himself acquainted with Peter’s martyrdom 
(xxi. 19), the event apparently having taught him the full mean- 
ing of our Lord’s words. If, as I believe, Peter’s Epistle was 
written from Rome, and if John was with Peter when he wrote 
it, it would be natural that the words of that letter should stamp 
themselves on his memory; and I have noted (see p. 215) some 
coincidences between Peter’s Epistle and the Johannine writings. 
It would then be only a reproduction of the phrase 7 év BaBuadu 
ouverAekTh (1 Peter v. 13), if John applies the title éxAexry to the 
two sister Churches of Asia Minor; while again his description 
of himself as the elder would be suggested by 6 ovumpeoBurepos 
(x Peter v. 1). 

What I have said about the Second Epistle is in a great 
measure conjectural; but I wish you to observe that the un- 
certainty which attaches to all conjectures does not affect the 
inferences which I have drawn from the Third Epistle, and which 
I count as of great importance. At the present day Baur has 
more faithful disciples in Holland than in Germany. A typical 
representation of the form which Baur’s theories take among his 
disciples of the present day is to be found ina book called the 
‘Bible for Young People,’ of which the New Testament part is 
written by a Dr. Hooykaas, and of which an English translation 
was published a few years ago. In this book the disciple whom 
Jesus loved is volatilized away.* We are taught that the last 
chapter of the fourth Gospel is intended only to give a symbolical 
revelation of certain passages of old Church history. If it is said 
that the disciple whom Jesus loved is to remain when Peter passes 
away, this only means that the authority of Peter, whose supremacy 





* The notion that the disciple whom Jesus loved is not to be identified 
with the Apostle John, but is only an ideal personage, originated, as far as 
Iknow, with another Dutch divine, Scholten. See ‘Der Apostel Johannes 
in Kleinasien’ (Berlin, 1872), p. 110. 
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over the Apostolic communities is not disputed, was only to last 
during his life, whereas the disciple who read into the soul of 
Jesus will retain his influence till the perfecting of the kingdom of 
God. Who is meant by this disciple is not clear. The author 
is greatly tempted to think of Paul, but can find nothing to 
countenance this conjecture; so he has to be satisfied with 
setting him down as an ideal personage. In the presence of 
such attempts to turn the Gospel narrative into allegory, we have 
cause for gratitude that the short letter to Caius has been pre- 
served to us. It matters little that we are ignorant of the 
circumstances that drew it forth, and that Diotrephes and 
Demetrius are to us little more than names. But we see clearly 
that the letter contains solid facts which cannot be allegorized, 
and that the writer is no abstraction, but a man busy with active 
work and engaged in real contests, one who claimed the super- 
intendence of distant Churches, and who vigorously asserted his 
authority against those who refused obedience. I have looked 
for other solutions, but can acquiesce in none, save that he is 
the Apostle John. 


XVII. 
PART VI. 
THE FOURTH GOSPEL AND THE SYNOPTICS. 


THERE is one class of objections to the Johannine authorship of 
the fourth Gospel which I might decline to discuss, as being out- 
side the limits I have assigned myself in this course of lectures: 
I mean objections founded on real or apparent contradictions 
between the fourth and the Synoptic Gospels. For this is an 
argument which the objectors, on their own principles, have no 
right to urge. They do not believe that the writers of New Tes- 
tament books were aided by any supernatural assistance, and 
therefore they have no right to demand from them more minute 
exactness of detail than other writers exhibit under similar cir- 
cumstances. . Now, we feel lively interest when a veteran states- 
man or soldier gives us his recollections of stirring events in 
which in his younger days he had taken part. But when such 
recollections are published, and compared with records made at 
eZ 
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an earlier date, it is the commonest experience in the world to 
find discrepancies, and these sometimes in particulars by no 
means unimportant. Yet we simply conclude that on these points 
the old man’s memory may have played him false, and are not 
tempted to doubt the genuineness of the book which purports to 
be his memoirs. If, then, we have found reason to believe that 
the fourth Gospel contains an aged Apostle’s recollections of the 
life of the Master whom he had loved, we should have no reason 
to give up that belief, even if we were unable to refute the allega- 
tion that these recollections are in some points at variance with 
earlier records. It would be possible to grant that the later 
account in some points needed correction, while yet we might 
believe the picture it presents of the life and work of our Lord to 
be, on the whole, one of the highest interest and value. But, 
though for the sole purpose of an inquiry as to the authorship of 
the fourth Gospel, we might set aside as irrelevant a great deal 
of what has been said as to contradictions between this Gospel 
and its predecessors ; yet so many of these alleged contradictions 
melt away on examination, that I think it well to give some little 
discussion to a subject important from other points of view. 

A very important question to be settled in using the fourth 
Gospel is, What verdict are we to think the Evangelist means to 
pass on those things which are related in the Synoptic Gospels, 
but omitted in his? It is notorious that the things recorded in 
this Gospel are, for the most part, different from those related by 
the other Evangelists, so that it may be regarded as exceptional 
when St. John goes over ground which they have traversed. 
Among the things omitted by St. John are some of the most 
important events of our Lord’s life. Thus, the institution of the 
rite of the Lord’s Supper finds no place in his account of the 
night before the Passion, nor does he mention the Agony in the 
Garden. Now Renan, and a host of Rationalist critics with him, 
in using St. John’s Gospel, go on the principle that he is to be 
understood as bearing testimony against whatever he does not 
relate ; that we are to assume that he either had never heard of 
the things which he passes over in silence, or else means to 
imply that they never occurred. There is no better instance on 
which to test Renan’s principle than that to which he confidently 
applies it in the opening sentence of his Life of Fesus, ‘ Jesus 
was born at Nazareth, a little town of Galilee.’ When we inquire 
on what authority Renan has ventured on this correction of the 
traditional account of our Lord’s birthplace, we find his main 
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reliance is on the fact that John ‘knows nothing’ of the journey 
to Bethlehem ; that ‘for him Jesus is simply of Nazareth or of 
Galilee, on two occasions when it would have been of the highest 
importance to make mention of the birth at Bethlehem.’* Now, 
if you have not read your Bible with care it may surprise you 
to learn that it is quite true (as De Wette before Renan had 
pointed out) that not only does St. John’s Gospel contain no 
assertion of the birth at Bethlehem or of the descent from David, 
but it reports more than one uncontradicted assertion of the 
opposite. In the first chapter (vv. 45, 46) Philip tells Nathanael, 
‘We have found Him, of whom Moses in the law, and the 
prophets, did write, Jesus of N azareth, the son of Joseph ;’ to which 
Nathanael answers, ‘Can there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?’ an objection to which Philip makes no direct reply. 
Again, in the 7th chapter (vv. 41, 42) we are told of the difficulty 
which the birth of Jesus put in the way of His reception: ‘ Others 
said, This is the Christ. But some said, Shall Christ come out of 
Galilee? Hath not the scripture said, that Christ cometh of the 
seed of David, and out of the town of Bethlehem, where David 
was?’ No answer is given to these difficulties; nor, again, are 
we told that Nicodemus had any reply to make when his brother 
members of the Sanhedrim exclaimed, on his taking our Lord’s 
part, ‘Art thou also of Galilee? Search, and look: for out of 
Galilee ariseth no prophet’ (vii. 52). Thus St. John tells us 
expressly that there were current objections to the acknowledg- 
ment of our Lord’s claims, which ran thus: «Jesus is not of 
David’s seed, as it was foretold the Messiah should be. Jesus 
was born at Nazareth, but the prophet foretold that the Messiah 
should be born at Bethlehem; therefore Jesus is not the Messiah 
of whom the prophets spoke.’ And the Evangelist does not give 
the slightest hint how these difficulties are to be got over. 

There are two ways of explaining his silence: one is that he did 
not know what answer to give to these objections ; the other, that 
he knew his readers did not require any answer to be given. Ifit 
were not that the first is the explanation adopted by Renan, I 
should have thought it too absurd to need serious refutation. It 
is certain that the Evangelist believed that Jesus was the Messiah, 
and also that he believed inthe Old Testament. Howisit possible 
that he could take pleasure in bringing out the fact that the Jews 
held that there was a contradiction between acknowledging the 





* Vie de Jésus, p. 22. 
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Messiahship of Jesus, and acknowledging the truth of the Old 
Testament prophecies, unless he had in his own mind some way 
of reconciling this alleged contradiction ? And since critics ofall 
schools hold that John’s Gospel was written at so late a date that 
the Synoptic accounts of our Lord’s birth at Bethlehem, of the seed 
of David, must then have been many years in circulation, and have 
had time to become the general belief of Christians, it is ridiculous 
to think that John had any way of answering the Jewish objection 
different from that which must have occurred to all his readers. 

We can well believe that John would not have cared to repeat 
the objection if he knew no answer to it; but it is easy to under- 
stand why, knowing the answer, he did not trouble himself to 
state it formally. When we repeat the story of a blunder com- 

‘mitted by ignorant persons, we do not think it necessary to 
demonstrate their error if we are addressing persons who under- 
stand the subject. For example, a very worthy man, some fifty 
years ago, declaiming against the necessity of human learning in 
an ambassador of Christ, exclaimed, ‘Greek, indeed! I should 
like to know if St. Paul knew Greek.’ In repeating such a story 
to educated persons, we leave it to speak for itself. We do not 
think it necessary to expand into formal argument the statement 
that St. Paul did know Greek, and that the fact that he wrote 
Epistles in that language is one of the reasons why it is desirable 
that persons should learn it whose duty it will be to expound these 
Epistles. Every disputant is pleased to find his opponent relying 
on an argument which he is sure he can in a moment demolish. 
And so every Christian reader of St. John’s Gospel has read with 
a certain satisfaction and triumph how the Jews would have been 
willing to acknowledge the Messiahship of Jesus, only for this, that 
it was necessary the Messiah should be born at Bethlehem, and 
be of the seed of David. We are all ready with the answer, 
‘Why, so Jesus was.’ And now we are asked to believe that the 
Evangelist did not sympathize with his readers in this matter ; 
that he wrote in perplexity what they read in triumph. A critic 
who can so interpret the Gospel commands admiration for his 
ingenuity in contriving to go wrong on a point which scarcely any 
previous reader had been able to misunderstand. 

I should not have cared to spend so many words on this matter, 
if it were not that the study of this example calls attention to some 
peculiarities of the Evangelist’s style, and also throws some light 
on the question whether the fourth Evangelist had seen the pre- 
ceding Gospels. I ask you, then, in the first place, to observe 
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that no writer is more in the habit than St. John of trusting to the 
previous knowledge of his readers: and it is not strange that he 
should ; for at the late period when he wrote, he was not address- 
ing men to whom Christianity was a novelty, but men to whom 
the facts of the history were already known. In the very first 
chapter (v. 40) he describes Andrew as Simon Peter’s brother, 
taking for granted that Simon Peter* was known. A reference to 
the Baptist (iii. 24) is accompanied by the parenthetical remark, 
‘for John was not yet cast into prison,’ evidently intended for men 
who knew that John’s career had been thus cut short, but who 
needed the explanation that the events which the Evangelist is 
relating occurred while the Baptist was still in activity. He does 
not directly tell of the appointment of the twelve Apostles, but he 
assumes it as known (vi. 70), ‘ Have not I chosen you twelve, and 
one of you is a devil?’ His narrative does not inform us that 
Joseph was the reputed father of our Lord, but this appears inci- 
dentally when the Jews ask, ‘Is not this Jesus the son of Joseph, 
whose father and mother we know ?’ (vi. 42: see alsoi. 45). The 
Baptism of our Lord is not expressly mentioned, but is implied 
in the account the Baptist gives of his having seen the Spirit 
descending on him (i. 32). The Ascension is not related, but it 
is thrice referred to (iii. 13, vi. 62, xx. 17). Asa general rule 
this Evangelist prefers to leave unspoken what he can trust his 
readers to supply. He does not claim to be the unnamed dis- 
ciple who heard the testimony of John the Baptist (i. 40), nor to 
be the unnamed disciple through whose interest Peter was 
admitted to the high-priest’s palace (xviii. 16); yet there can be 
little doubt that in both cases the impression received by most 
readers is that which the writer intended to convey. I have 
already (p. 56) noted the most striking example of this writer’s 
‘ignorance,’ that he ‘knows nothing’ of the Apostle John; yet 
few dispute that if he were not that Apostle himself, he was one 
who desired to pass for him. 

This Evangelist repeatedly brings the knowledge which he 
assumes to be shared with him by his readers into contrast with 
the ignorance of the actors in the events he relates. Hobbes 
explained laughter as arising from a sudden conceit of our own 
superiority to someone else; and though it may be doubted 








———  ——————_ 


“*It may be mentioned that John (i. 42) gives Peter the name Cephas, 
which is not found in the Synoptic Gospels, but is recognized by St, Paul 
(1 Cor, i, 12, iii. 22, ix. 5, XV. 53 Gal. ii. 9). 
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whether this gives a sufficient account of all our mirthful emo- 
tions, it is certain that it is by exciting this conceit of superiority 
that literary artists have produced some of their most telling 
effects. Even a child is pleased when he can boast to his fellows 
that he knows something which they do not; and this is a kind of 
pleasure through which, when they can give it to their spectators, 
dramatic authors have found the surest way to win applause. No 
scenes are more effective than when the character on the stage is 
represented as ignorant of something known to the spectators, 
and in his ignorance using expressions which have a reference 
the speaker does not dream of. The staple of most comedies is 
that someone on the stage is deceived, or is under a misappre- 
hension, while the spectators are in the secret; and their pleasure 
is all the greater the more convinced the deceived person is that 
he knows everything. Thus the duped father in Terence believes 
that he is the only wise man of the family— 


Primus sentio mala nostra; primus rescisco omnia, 
Primus porro obnuntio : 


but the slave presently puts the feelings of the spectators into 
words— 


Rideo hunc; se primum ait scire, is solus nescit omnia. 


The effect of tragedy is equally heightened when a personage is 
represented as ignorant of his real position. In the @dzfus Rex* 
of Sophocles much of the tragic effect is derived from the king’s 
unconsciousness that he is himself the object of the wrath of 
heaven ; while, as the spectators hear him denounce the author of 
the city’s calamities, they are thrilled by the knowledge that it is 
on himself he is imprecating vengeance. 

Touches of the same kind are as effective in historical narra- 
tive as in the drama. Every reader remembers the effect of 
Jsaac’s question, when bearing the fuel for Abraham’s sacrifice : 
‘My father, behold the fire and the wood, but where is the lamb 
for the burnt offering >? In one touch the contrast is brought out 
between the boy’s ignorance and the father’s and the reader’s 
knowledge that he is himself the destined victim. If the ending 





* Much of what is said here I have said elsewhere in a Paper contained 
in a volume of sermons now out of print, called ‘ The Irony of St. John;’ 
the title of which, as well as its use of the word ‘irony,’ were borrowed 
from ‘Bishop Thirlwall’s celebrated Essay on ‘The Irony of Sophocles’ 
(Philological Museum, ii. 483), 


a 
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of the story were not happy, nothing could have a more tragic 
effect than this simple question. To the same principle is due 
the effectiveness of another Scripture story, Nathan’s parable, by 
which David’s indignation against tyrannical injustice is raised 
to the highest point before he knows that he is himself the culprit 
on whom he pronounces sentence. 

Now passages of the character I have described occur to an 
unusual amount in St. John’s Gospel. I believe that in that 
Gospel can be found as many cases as in all the rest of the New 
Testament, where the characters are introduced as speaking 
under misapprehensions which the reader knows how to correct. 
Sometimes the Evangelist himself tells how their mistakes are to 
be corrected, as where the Jews say (ii. 20), ‘ Forty and six years 
was this temple in building, and wilt thou rear it up in three 
days ?’ the Evangelist adds ‘but He spake of the temple of His 
body.’ But in the majority of cases no explanation is given. A 
few verses before one of the passages relied on by Renan, the 
Jews ask (vii. 35, 36), ‘ Whither will He go that we shall not find 
Him ? will He go unto the dispersed among the Gentiles, and 
teach the Gentiles ? What manner of saying is this that He said, 
Ye shall seek Me, and shall not find Me: and where I am, 
thither ye cannot come?’ But no explanation is given of the true 
answer to this question. Nicodemus asks (iii. 4), ‘How can a 
man be born when he is old ? can he enter the second time into 
his mother’s womb, and be born?’ Yet the meaning of the 
answer made him would be unintelligible to one not already 
impregnated with Christian ideas. The woman of Samaria mis- 
understands our Lord’s saying when she says (iv. 15), ‘Sir, give 
me this water, that I thirst not, neither come hither to draw ;’ yet 
the Evangelist passes on without remark. And so, in like manner, 
when the Jews ask, ‘ How can this man give us His flesh to eat ?’ 
(vi. 52). But the most striking examples of the introduction of 
characters speaking truths of which they have themselves no 
consciousness, are that of Caiaphas (xi. 50), declaring that it was 
‘expedient that one man should die for the people ;’ and that of 
Pilate (xix. 21), insisting, in spite of the chief priests’ remon- 
strance, in inscribing on the title on the cross, not that our Lord 
said He was the King of the Jews, but that He was the King of 
the Jews. 

’ [have given proof more than sufficient to show that no writer 
is more in the habit than St. John of trusting to his readet’s 
previous knowledge, and that no one understands better the 
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rhetorical effect of leaving an absurdity without formal refutation, 
when his readers can be trusted to perceive it for themselves. For 
the secret of an orator’s success is if he can contrive that his 
hearers’ minds shall not be passive, but shall be working with 
him, and even running before him to the conclusions which he 
wishes them to draw. It is to me amazing that Renan, who pro- 
fesses to value this Gospel so highly, should never have discovered 
this characteristic of its style, but should treat the book as if he 
had to do with an author like Euclid, who is careful to guard 
matter-of-fact readers from misapprehension by appending gzod 
est absurdum to the conclusions which he does not wish them to 
believe. It would not have been worth while to make so much 
comment on Renan’s want of literary tact in misunderstanding 
St. John’s statements about our Lord’s birthplace, if this had 
been an isolated piece of stupidity; but full discussion was 
necessary, because if Renan is wrong in this case it is because 
he proceeds by a faulty method, which misleads him equally 
whenever he has to deal with incidents omitted by St. John. 
From the facts that have been stated I draw the further infer- 
ence that, at the time when St. John wrote, he knew that other 
Gospels had been written. The thing is in itself likely. We 
may gather from the last chapter that it, at least, was not written 
until after the death of Peter. Itis true that this last chapter has 
been imagined to be the work of another hand, but I know no 
good reason for thinking so. Itis not a good reason that the 
Gospel has seemed to come to an end in the preceding chapter ; 
for there is nothing strange in an author’s adding a postscript to 
his work, whether before publication or in a second edition.* 
There is no external evidence of any kind to induce us to separate 
the authorship of the last chapter from that of the rest, and there 
is complete identity of style. It is not only those who have been 
nicknamed ‘apologists’ who defend the genuineness of this 
chapter. Hilgenfeld, for instance (Zzzleztung, p. 719), notices 
the mention of the Sea of Tiberias, Thomas called Didymus, 
Nathanael of Cana of Galilee, and the disciple whom Jesus 
loved ; and I would add that the reference in v. 20 to the pre- 
ceding history is quite in St. John’s manner (see vii. 50, xi. 2, 
Xviii. 14, xix. 39). Hilgenfeld also points out the resemblance of 
the phrases as ard myxG@v Siakociwy, v. 8, with es ard oradiwy Sexawévre 








* Quite similar phenomena present themselves in the conclusion of the 
Epistle to the Romans, 
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(xi. 18); of the bread and fish (épdpioy kal &prov), v. 9, with the 
same words (vi. 11), the word é)dpioy being, in the N.T., peculiar 
to St. John; and the 6 maprupay mep) rodTwv, v. 24, with i. 34, xix. 
35. And I think there is a wonderful trait of genuineness in the 
words (v. 22), ‘If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee?’ The great age of the Apostle had seemed to justify the 
interpretation which some disciples had put on these words, viz. 
‘that that disciple should not die.’ The Evangelist evidently 
accepts it as a possibility that this may be the true interpretation 
of them, but he contents himself with recording what the words of 
Jesus actually were, and pointing out that they do not necessarily 
bear this meaning. Ido not believe that a forger of the next 
century could have given such a picture of the old age of the 
beloved disciple, looking and longing for the reappearance of 
his Master, thinking it possible that he might live to see it, yet 
correcting the belief of his too eager followers that he had any 
guaranteed promise that he should. 

Now, if this 21st chapter be an integral part* of the Gospel, 





* It has been attempted to separate the last two verses from the rest, 
and to ascribe them to John’s disciples. But with regard to ‘We know 
that his testimony is true’ (v. 24), Renan owns that very nearly the same 
words occur again in 3 John 12 (where, however, ofdas seems the true read- 
ing) ; and he might have added that they have a close parallel in John xix. 
35. ofdamev is a favourite Johannine word, occurring five times in the six 
verses I John v. 15—20. 

Renan states (Vie de Yésus, p. 535) that v. 25 is wanting in the Sinaitic 
MS.; but this is a slip of memory. What Renan had in his mind was that 
Tischendorf had expressed his opinion that this verse was in a different 
hand from the rest. He thought that the scribe, whom he calls A, who 
wrote the rest of the Gospel, had stopped at the end of v. 24, and that 
v. 25, with the subscription, was added by the corrector, whom he calls D, 
and who, he believes, was also one of the transcribers of this and of the 
Vatican Ms. If this were so, it would be probable that v. 25 had been 
wanting in the archetype of the Sinaitic, and had been added by the 
corrector from a different source. 

But Tregelles did not share Tischendorf’s opinion as to there being a 
difference of handwriting; and Dr. Gwynn has noted that the same indica- 
tions, whence Tischendorf infers (see p. 146) that the scribe D wrote the 
conclusion of St. Mark, prove that he did not write the conclusion of St. 
John. Contrary to the practice of that scribe, the name *Iwdvyns is written 
in the subscription here with two »’s; and the final ‘arabesque, ’ as Tischen- 
dorf calls it, or ornament drawn with a pen between the last line and the 
subscription, is exactly of the same pattern as that found in the other books 
written by the scribe A, and is quite different from the four written by the 
scribe D, viz. Tobit and Judith, St. Mark and 1 Thess. (the last leaf in 
each of these two N. T. books, having been cancelled and rewritten by D). 
There is, therefore, no ground to imagine that v. 25 is in any way dis- 
credited by the testimony of the Sinaitic Ms, 
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John must have written after the death of Peter; but at that late 
period other Gospels had been written, and John did not live so 
completely out of the Christian world as not to be likely to have 
seen them. But what to my mind proves decisively that he had 
is the fact that he can venture to state most formidable objec- 
tions to the Messiahship of Jesus without giving a word of refuta- 
tion. IfChristians were then dependent on traditional rumour for 
the belief that Jesus was born at Bethlehem, that He was of the 
seed of David, that Joseph was not His real father, I cannot believe 
that John would have refrained from giving his attestation to the 
truth of these beliefs, or have left his readers without his assurance 
that the answer they might be expected to give to the Jewish 
objectors was the right one. The fact, then, that John felt him- 
self called on to give no answer to the objection that Christ must, 
according to the prophets, be of the seed of David, and of the 
town of Bethlehem, appears to me to be a proof that he knew 
that his readers had in their hands at least one of the Gospels 
which contain the genealogy tracing our Lord’s descent from 
David, and which relate the birth at Bethlehem. 

I draw the same inference from the supplemental ‘character 
of St. John’s Gospel. As I think that mere accident will not 
account for the likeness to each other of the Synoptic Gospels, 
so also do I think that mere accident will not account for the 
unlikeness of St. John’s to the others. If he had written an 
account of our Saviour’s life without any knowledge that other 
accounts had been written, it is incredible that he could have 
so successfully avoided telling what is related in these other 
accounts. It is exceptional if we find in St. John anything that 
had been recorded by his predecessors; and when we do, there 
is usually some obvious reason for its insertion. Thus the 
miracle of feeding the five thousand is used by St. John to 
introduce a discourse peculiar to his Gospel. The true explana- 
tion, I am persuaded, is that which has commonly been given, 
viz. that this Evangelist, knowing what accounts Christians 
already had in their hands, wrote his Gospel with the intention 
of supplementing these previous accounts. When he omits what 
his predecessors had related, he is not to be supposed to dis- 
credit them, or to wish to contradict them; but it is part of 
his plan not to bear testimony to what had been sufficiently 
attested already. 

That St. John’s silence is neither the silence of ignorance nor 
of disparagement becomes still plainer when we examine each 
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instance severally. Thus he does not relate the institution of 
the Eucharistic Feast; and Renan takes this omission as a 
proof that our Lord did not then institute the rite, a conclusion 
in which Strauss on other grounds agrees. And certainly for 
anyone who does not acknowledge our Lord’s Divinity, it is an 
important thing to overthrow, if possible, the Synoptic account 
of this part of the history. For see what is involved in the 
acceptance of this account. That Jesus should on this night 
have spoken of His approaching death Strauss believes to be 
possible enough. He thinks that He must have seen what feeble 
support followers, who understood Him but imperfectly, were 
capable of giving against relentless foes. His idea is that when 
Jesus, as master of the household, broke the bread, and poured 
out the wine, for distribution among His disciples, the thought 
may have involuntarily presented itself to Him that even so 
would His body soon be broken, even so His blood soon be poured 
forth, and that He may have expressed some such gloomy fore- 
bodings to His disciples. But ifwe grant, what Strauss admits 
to be possible, that Jesus, looking on His death as a sacrifice, 
may have regarded His blood as the consecration of a new 
covenant between God and mankind, and that in order to give a 
living centre to the community which He desired to found, He 
may have commanded the perpetual repetition: of this distribution 
of bread and wine, we are led to views of our Saviour which can 
hardly fall short of those held by the Church. At the moment 
when our Lord sees that death can be no longer escaped, and that 
the career which He had planned has ended in failure, He calmly 
looks forward to the formation of a new society which shall own 
Him as its founder. He foresees that the flock of timorous fol- 
lowers, whose dispersion a the next day He ventures to predict, 
will recover the shock of their disappointment and unite again. 
As for the shameful death, the thoughts of which oppress Him, 
instead of anticipating that His followers will put it from their 
thoughts, and blush to remember their credulity when they 
accepted as their Saviour one unable to save Himself, He com- 
mands His disciples to keep that death in perpetual memory. 
Notwithstanding the apparent failure of His course, He conceives 
Himself to be a unique person in the world’s history; and, in 
_Strauss’s words, He regards His death as the seal of a new 
covenant between God and mankind. Further, He makes it an 
ordinance of perpetual obligation to His followers that they shall 
seek the most intimate union with His body and blood, and 
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holds out to them this closeness of perpetual union with Him- 
self as the source of all spiritual life. He intimates that the rite 
then being enacted was comparable with the first setting apart of 
the Jewish nation to be God’s peculiar people ; and as Moses had 
then sprinkled the people with blood, saying, ‘ Behold the blood 
of the covenant which the Lord hath made with you’ (Ex. xxiv. 8), 
so now He calls His own the blood of the new covenant. This 
legislation for a future Church was made at a moment when 
His most attached disciples could not be trusted to remain with 
Him for an hour, and when He had Himself predicted their 
desertion and denial. Surely, in the establishment of the 
Christian Church, with its perpetual Eucharistic celebrations, we 
have the fulfilment of a prophecy, such as no human forecast 
could have dreamed of at the time the prophecy was uttered. 

The case I have been considering must be added to the proofs 
given above (p. 198) that the Synoptic Gospels represent our 
Lord as using, concerning His own claims, no less lofty language 
than does St. John’s. For what mere man has dared to set 
sucha value on his own life as to speak of it as a sacrifice for the 
sins of the world, the source of all good to mankind? If with 
respect to the institution of the Eucharist St. John is to be re- 
garded as contradicting the account of the Synoptics, we must 
inquire which account is the more credible; and then we have 
to consider that the Synoptic account is not only the earlier, 
but is confirmed by the perpetual practice of the Church. The 
very first time we read of Christian communities after the day of 
Pentecost we are told of their ‘ breaking of bread’ (Acts ii. 42, 46) ; 
and if we want more information about the rite, we obtain it from 
a document earlier than either the Synoptic Gospels or the Acts, 
namely, St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, in which, 
having spoken of ‘eating the Lord’s Supper’ (xi. 20), he goes on 
to give an account of the institution of the rite, in strict agree- 
ment with that in St. Luke’s Gospel. How great value Christians, 
from the earliest times, attached to the eating Christ’s flesh and 
drinking His blood, appears from words which I cite without 
scruple, since the progress of criticism has tended to dispel the 
doubts once entertained about the genuineness of the Ignatian 
epistles, ‘I wish for the bread of God, the heavenly bread, the 
bread of life, which is the flesh of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
and as drink I desire His blood, which is love incorruptible’ 
(Ignat. £4. ad Rom. 7). 

But now comes the most singular part of the discussion. So 
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far is it from being the case that such language must be regarded 
as at variance with a Gospel which tells nothing of the institution 
of the Eucharist, that these words of Ignatius, or, if you will, of 
pseudo-Ignatius, have been generally accepted as evidence that 
the writer was acquainted with St. John’s Gospel. When St. 
John wrote, Eucharistic celebrations were prevailing widely, if 
not universally, over the Christian world ; {and many years before, 
St. Paul had told how our Lord had commended the rite with the 
words, ‘ This is My body,’ ‘this is My blood.’ Renan would have 
us believe that St. John intended by his silence to negative that 
account, yet no writer has done so much to strengthen the belief 
which we are told he desired to oppose. In fact one of the argu- 
ments which sceptical writers have used to induce us to assign a 
late date to the fourth Gospel is the resemblance of the language 
of the sixth chapter to the Eucharistic language of the writers of 
the second century. They say that in the Synoptic Gospels the 
Eucharist is but a memorial, or that at most there is a reference 
to some atoning efficacy attached to the Passion of Christ. In 
Justin Martyr, on the other hand, the Eucharist is a means by 
which spiritual nourishment is mystically conveyed to the soul. 
He speaks of these elements as no longer common bread and 
wine, and he teaches that as the Divine Logos became flesh and 
blood for our salvation, so our flesh and blood, by partaking of 
this heavenly nourishment, enter into communion with a higher 
spiritual nature (AZo/. i. 66). This is evidently the same doc- 
trine as that taught (John vi. 55), ‘ My flesh is meat indeed, and 
My blood is drink indeed. He that eateth My flesh, and drinketh 
My blood, dwelleth in Me, and I in him.’ And in Lecture vi. I 
have taken pains to show that Justin derived his doctrine from 
St. John. 

I own I do not think it possible satisfactorily to explain John vi. 
if we exclude all reference to the Eucharist. If both the Evangelist 
knew and his readers knew that our Lord had on another occasion 
said, ‘Take, eat, this is My body; drink this, this is My blood,’ 
they could hardly help being reminded of these expressions by 
that discourse about eating His flesh and drinking His blood. 
On this point St. John’s Gospel throws light on the Synoptic 
account. It softens the apparent harshness and abruptness of 
these words at the Last Supper, when we learn that this language 
about eating His flesh and drinking His blood was not then used 
by our Lord for the first time. We are told that in a discourse 
delivered at the Passover season of the preceding year (John 
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vi. 4), our Lord had prepared the minds of His disciples to 
receive the idea of communion with Him by eating His flesh and 
drinking His blood. His language, then, at the Last Supper, 
instead of causing perplexity to the disciples, would remind them 
of the discourse spoken at the preceding Passover season, and 
would remove the perplexity caused by His previous dark sayings. 
The words, ‘ Take, eat, this is My body,’ would then mean to 
them, Hereby can you do that which perplexed you when I spoke 
of it before. 

In any case there can be no doubt of the fact that the discourse 
recorded in John vi. has had the effect of greatly increasing the 
value attached by Christians to the Eucharistic rite, and it cannot 
plausibly be maintained that this effect was one which the nar- 
rator neither foresaw nor intended; that he was ignorant of this 
ordinance or wished to disparage it. And if the result of the 
previous investigation has been to establish that this Evangelist 
habitually relies on the previous knowledge of his readers, we 
cannot doubt that in this as in other cases he speaks words 
povivta ovveroiow; and that he gives no formal account of the 
institution of the Eucharist, only because he knew that his readers 
had other accounts of it in their hands. 

Very nearly the same things may be said about St. John’s 
omission of our Lord’s command to His disciples to go and 
baptize all nations. If by his silence he intended to disparage 
the rite of baptism, it is a strange accident that it is words of his 
which caused Christians to entertain an even exaggerated sense 
of the absolute necessity of that rite, and which suggested the 
name dvayévynois, by which in the middle of the second century 
baptism was generally known (Justin Martyr, AZo/. i. 61, with 
an express reference to our Lord’s words to Nicodemus). 

And so likewise as to the Ascension. Although John does not 
formally relate it, he not only refers to it in two texts already 
quoted, ‘What and if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up 
where He was before ?’ (vi. 62) ; ‘Touch Me not; for I am not yet 
ascended to My Father’ (xx. 17) ; but he assumes the fact, not in 
a single verse, but throughout the Gospel. The Evangelist is 
never weary of teaching that Jesus is a heavenly person, not an 
earthly ; His true home heaven, not earth. The doctrine of the 
pre-existence of Christ is made to smooth away all difficulties in 
admitting the fact of the Ascension. ‘Noman hath ascended up 
to heaven but He that came down from heaven, even the Son 
of Man which is in heaven.’ If then St. John, who so frequently 
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declares that Jesus had been in heaven before He came to earth, 
does not bear formal testimony to the fact that Jesus returned to 
heaven after He left earth, it can only be that he was aware that 
this was already well known to his readers by the attestation of 
others.* 

I think it needless to multiply proofs that St. John did not write 
for men to whom the story of our Lord’s life was unknown; but 
that, on the contrary, he constantly assumes his readers’ know- 
ledge of the leading facts. Instead of taking it as our tule of 
interpretation that he contradicts whatever he does not report, we 
should be much nearer the truth if we held that he confirms what 
he does not contradict. And the more we study this Gospel, the 
more weight, we find, deserves to be attached to the Evangelist’s 
even indirect indications of opinion. The Synoptic Gospels may 
fairly be described as artless narratives of such deeds and words 
of Jesus as had most fastened themselves on His disciples’ recol- 
lection ; but the fourth Gospel is avowedly written with a purpose, 
namely, ‘that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God; and that believing ye might have life through His name’ 
(xx. 31). The Gospel bears the marks of having been written 
after controversy concerning our Lord’s person had arisen. The 
writer seems like one who has encountered objections, and who 
therefore anticipates difficulties by explanations. For example, 
he meets the difficulty, If Jesus walked on the sea because there 
was no boat in which He could follow His disciples, how was it 
that the multitude was able subsequently to follow Him ? (vi. 2 Bye 
He meets the more formidable difficulty, How could Jesus be 
divine if He was deceived in His judgment of one whom He had 
chosen to be an Apostle ? (ii. 24, vi. 71, xili. 11). All this gives 
the more weight to those passages in the Gospel which assert or 
imply the doctrine of the Godhead of our Lord. We know that 
we are not wresting chance expressions to a use different from 
that which the writer intended ; but that these utterances are the 
deliberate expression of the Evangelist’s firm conviction. 

If we find reason to think that St. John knew of previous 
Gospels, it is difficult to believe that these were other than those 
we have now, which all own were written before his. There are 
several coincidences between St. John’s Gospel and the Synoptics, 
ee ieee a eek ee 

%* Renan remarks (iv. 408) that the story of our Lord’s Ascension was 
known to the writer of the Apocalypse ; for that on this story is based the 
account of the resurrection, followed by an ascension, of the two witnesses 


(Rev. xi. 12). 
U 
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but perhaps hardly sufficient of themselves to prove his obligation 
to them. He refers (iv. 44) to words of our Lord which he had 
not himself recorded, ‘ For Jesus Himself testified that a prophet 
hath no honour in his own country’ (see Mark vi. 4). In the 
story of the miracle of feeding the five thousand, which is common 
to all four Gospels, there are coincidences which, however, may 
be explained as arising from independent familiarity with the 
facts. The mountain unto which our Lord ascended to pray is, as 
in the other Gospels, ‘ZZe mountain’ 7d dpos. In Matthew and 
Mark a distinction is carefully made between the two miracles of 
feeding the multitude, the baskets taken up being in the former 
case xépwor, in the latter omvpiSes—a distinction, by the way, 
scarcely to be accounted for if we assume that the common ele- 
ment of those Gospels was only Aramaic. St. John agrees with 
the earlier Gospels in the use of the word xédwo. St. John 
preserves a feature that distinguishes Mark from Matthew, the 
200 pennyworth of bread which the disciples exclaim would be 
needed to supply the people. Some minute critics have accused 
John of love of exaggeration because he says (vi. 7) that Mark’s 
200 pennyworth (vi. 37) would not be enough. It is odd that there 
is another coincidence between John and Mark in which the 
difference is the other way. The ointment with which our Lord 
was anointed might, according to John (xii. 5), have been sold 
for 300 pence; according to Mark (xiv. 5) for more than 300 
pence. The most striking coincidence between these two Evan- 
gelists is in the words by which this ointment is described, utpov 
vdpdov morikjs, the last a word which puzzled even Greek com- 
mentators. If the conclusion of St. Mark’s Gospel be genuine, 
there is a further coincidence in the relation of the appearance to 
Mary Magdalene. John agrees with Luke in naming one of the 
Apostles ‘ Judas, not Iscariot,’ who is otherwise named in Mat- 
thew and Mark. We could not build much on the mere fact that 
Mary and Martha are named by both; still less on the name 
Lazarus, which in Luke occurs in a different connexion; but the 
description (xii. 2) of Martha as ‘ serving,’ and the part ascribed 
to the two sisters in cf. xi. are in close harmony with St. Luke’s 
account. Again, both Evangelists speak of Satan entering into 
Judas (Luke xxii. 3, John xiii. 27); and of the Holy Spirit as sent 
by Jesus (Luke xxiv. 49, John xvi. 7). There appears to be a 
reference to an incident more fully recorded by John, in Luke 
xxiv. 12, but there is uncertainty as to the reading. 

An interesting question is, Where could John have read the 
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story of our Lord’s Ascension? If I have been right in contending 
that John would not have omitted to state formally where our Lord 

_had been born unless he knew that this had been done already, it 
seems also that he would not have omitted to tell of the Ascension 
unless he had known it to have been previously related. But if 
this be so, we have only the choice of three suppositions, and the 
acceptance of any of them leads to interesting consequences. 
Either—(1) John read Mark xvi. 19, and then it would follow that 
words, which have been questioned because they were not in some 
of the copies seen by Eusebius, were in the copies used by St. 
John; or (2) he read the words avedépero eis roy ovpaydy in Luke 
xxiv. 51, and this is also opposed to the decision of modern critics; 
or (3) John was acquainted with the Acts of the Apostles, and 
read the account of the Ascension in the first chapter. 

I have spoken of the things omitted by John and told by the 
Synoptics. I had intended to speak of the things told by John 
and omitted by the Synoptics; but I have not left myself time to 
speak of more than one. I refer to the fact, of which notice has 
often been taken, that the Synoptics relate no visit of our Lord to 
Jerusalem during His public ministry save that which ended in 
His death ; while the scene of almost all the discourses recorded 
by John is laid at Jerusalem, and he relates visits of our Lord on 
the occasion of more Jewish feasts than one. In fact it is by the 
help of St. John’s Gospel, and by the feasts there mentioned, that 
the duration of our Lord’s ministry is calculated. If we had none 
but the Synoptic Gospels we might acquiesce in the notion taken 
up by some of the early Fathers from the phrase, ‘ the acceptable 
year of the Lord,’ that His ministry lasted but one year. 

It used to be one of the stock objections to St. John that he is here 
opposed to the more credible account given by the Synoptics. 
But the tide has now turned, and Renan has pronounced that on 
this question there is a signal triumph for the fourth Gospel. In 
the first place, it would be extremely improbable that our Lord 
should have failed to do what every devout Jew made a point of 
doing—attend the Jerusalem feasts. We know that our Lord’s 
parents complied with this ordinance, and brought Himself up to 
Jerusalem, when He was only twelve years of age. We know that 
our Lord’s Apostles scrupulously attended the feasts. After the 
Passover at which He suffered, they still came up to the following 
Pentecost. Even St. Paul, who was not considered sufficiently 
national, made it a point to attend the feasts; and we are told 
how on one occasion he resisted the pressing entreaties of Gentile 
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converts to make a longer stay with them, because he was anxious 
to attend a feast at Jerusalem (Acts xviii. 20: see also xx. 16). 
What, then, can we suppose to have been the conduct of Jesus Him- 
self, who more than once declared that He came not to destroy the 
law but to fulfilit? Further, if our Lord made His appearance in 
Jerusalem for the first time at His last Passover, it seems incred- 
ible that the Jerusalem priests and rulers should have conceived 
so sudden a jealousy of their visitor, should instantly come to the 
conclusion that His existence was incompatible with the safety of 
the nation, should at once concert measures for His destruction, 
should immediately succeed in finding one of His followers acces- 
sible to bribery, and carry all their schemes into execution within 
a space less than a week. All becomes plain and intelligible, if 
we accept John’s account that Jesus and the Jewish rulers had 
been on more than one previous occasion in collision, so that He 
was well known to these rulers, who had resolved on His death 
before His last visit to the city. St. John likewise gives a reason 
why on this last visit a crisis was brought about. According to 
him, it was the miracle of the raising of Lazarus which on the one 
hand made the Jews feel that it was necessary to take some 
decisive step in contravention of the claims of Jesus; and on the 
other hand roused the hopes of His adherents to such a pitch that 
they went out to meet Him, and led Him in triumphal procession 
into the city. Matthew harmonizes with this account, although 
he does not state distinctly, as John does, that the procession 
which escorted Jesus was made up of Galilean Jews who had 
come up to the feast. For Matthew (xxi. 10, 11) represents the 
multitude as crying, This is Jesus the Prophet of Nazareth of 
Galilee; while the inhabitants of Jerusalem are moved, saying, 
Who is this? There seems to be no ground for the common illus- 
tration of popular fickleness in the change of the cries from 
‘Hosanna’ to ‘ Crucify Him.’ It would seem to be multitudes of 
Galileans who cried ‘Hosanna’; of the native citizens who shouted 
‘Crucify Him.’ 

But to proceed with my argument, that the first visit of our Lord 
and His Apostles to Jerusalem was not that Passover at which He 
suffered. What is decisive is the fact, that when we turn to the Acts 
of the Apostles we find the headquarters of the disciples and the 
centre of the Apostolic mission at once established in Jerusalem : 
which would be highly improbable if they had arrived there for 
the first time only a few days before the Crucifixion. Thus, if 
there was a real contradiction between St. John and the Synoptic 
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Gospels (and contradiction there is none, for his account is plainly 
only supplementary to theirs ; but if contradiction there were) we 
- must, on all grounds of historic probability, accept John’s account 
as the true one. But when we examine the Synoptic Gospels a 
little more closely, we find several traces of a Judzan ministry. 
I will not lay stress on the last verse of the 4th of Luke, though, 
according to the chief modern critics, we ought to read, ‘preached 
in the synagogues of Judza,’ not Galilee. This is the reading of 
Codd. s, B, and C, three of the most ancient extant MSS. But I 
may remark, in the first place, that, according to the Synoptic 
Gospels, Judas the traitor was (as the name by which he is 
commonly known indicates) a native of Kerioth in Judea (Josh. 
Xv. 25); that Joseph of Arimathea, ‘a city of the Jews’ (Luke 
XXiii. 51), or Ramathaim, was a disciple; that the account of the 
borrowing of the ass at Bethphage implies that our Lord was 
already known there; as does also the demand of the room at 
Jerusalem in which to eat the Passover. The supper given at 
Bethany, in the house of Simon the leper, was clearly given by 
friends, not by strangers. But most decisive of all are these 
words, recorded both by St. Matthew and St. Luke: ‘O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, ow often would I have gathered thy children together,’ 
which plainly implies previous warnings and visitations. The 
result is, that on this point, on which a former school of rationalist 
critics had pronounced John’s Gospel not historically trustworthy, 
because opposed to the Synoptics, he turns out not to be opposed 
to them, and to state nothing but what, on grounds of historic 
probability, we must pronounce to be true. We have here, then, 
as Renan has said, a signal triumph for the fourth Gospel. 


XVIII. 
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I COME now to speak of the Book of the Acts of the Apostles.* 

It is, as I said (p. 30), a very vital matter with unbelievers to 
bring this book down to a late date. For if it must be conceded 
that this work was written by a companion of St. Paul, it will 
follow that the still earlier book, the Gospel, which confessedly + 
has the same authorship, must have been written by one in imme- 
diate contact with eyewitnesses, and must be regarded as 
thoroughly historical. 

I need not spend much time in discussing the external evidence. 
At the end of the second century, the earliest time of which 
we have copious Christian remains, the evidence of Irenzus, 
Tertullian, and Clement of Alexandria shows the authority of 
the Acts as well established as that of the Gospels.t The Mura- 
torian Fragment treats of this book next after the Gospels.§ 
There is an undisputed reference to the Acts in the letter of the 
Churches of Vienne and Lyons, A.D. 177 (Euseb. v. 1); and since 
it has been proved (see p. 189) that Marcion, in the early part of 





* This is the title of the book in Clement of Alexandria, in Tertullian, 
in the Muratorian Fragment, andin Cod. B. The title ‘ Acts’ in the 
Sinaitic Ms., a title used also by Origen, must be regarded only as an 
abridgment. ‘The full title is given in the subscription in the Sinaitic. 

+ This is ‘a fact which no critic ventures to impugn’ (Davidson, ii. 146). 
‘On ne s’arrétera pas a prouver cette proposition, laquelle n’a jamais été 
‘érieusement contestée’ (Renan, Les Apdtres, p. x.). 

t Iven. iii. 14, 15; Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 12, Hypotyp. i. in 1 Pet. 
(p. 1007, Potter’s edition): see Euseb, vi. 14; Tert. adv. Marcion, v. T, 23 
De Fejun. x. 

§ See p. 43. Notwithstanding the corruption of the passage which 
speaks of the Acts, the general drift is plain, viz. that the writer means to 
say, however erroneously, that it was Luke’s plan only to relate things at 
which he had himself been present ; and that we are thus to account for 


the silence of the Acts as to Peter’s martyrdom, and as to Paul’s journey 
to Spain. 
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the century, found the third Gospel holding an established rank, 
we cannot doubt that the Acts had obtained currency at the same 
period. There are several coincidences with the Acts in other 
second-century writers ; but about these I do not care to wrangle 
with critics who regard evidence that comes short of demon- 
stration as no evidence at all. When, for example, Clement of 
Rome (ch. 2) praises the Corinthians for being ‘ fonder of giving 
than receiving,* we cannot prove that he had in his mind our 
Lord’s saying (Acts xx. 35), ‘It is more blessed to give than 
to receive ;? and when Ignatius (ad Smyrn. 3), tells how our 
Lord, after the Resurrection, ate and drank with the disciples 
(cuvéparyev kad owémev), we cannot demonstrate that he knew 
the cvveddyouey kal ovverfouey of Acts x. 41, or that in calling 
heretical teachers ‘wolves’ (ad Phzlad. 2), he was thinking of 
Acts xx. 29. Let us allow that Hermas may have been ignorant 
of Acts iv. 12 when he says that there is none other through 
whom we can be saved than through the great and glorious name 
(Vis. iv. 2); and that it may be pure accident that Polycarp 
chanced upon words so like those of Acts ii. 24, when he says 
(ad Philipp. i.), ‘Whom God raised up, having loosed the pains 
of Hades.’ Eusebius tells (iv. 23) that Dionysius of Corinth 
relates that Dionysius the Areopagite, having been converted to 
the faith by Paul the Apostle, according to the account given in 
the Acts, was the first bishop of Athens ; and as we have not got 
the letters of Dionysius, we cannot confute anyone who may be 
pleased to say that the reference to the Acts was only made by 
Eusebius, and that it was through some other source Dionysius 
found that there had been an Areopagite of his own name. In 
like manner, let us admit the possibility that Papias, who mentions 
Justus, surnamed Barsabas,} may have derived his knowledge of 
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* $5.0v SiddyTes 7) AauBavoyTes. Lightfoot gives a proof of Clement’s 
knowledge of the Acts more difficult to evade, namely, that (cz. 18), in 
quoting Psalm Ixxxix. 20, he introduces three distinct phrases, not found 
in the Psalm itself, but only in Paul’s quotation of it, Acts xiii. 22. 

+ Tamlas év TG Bevtépw Adyw A€yet ST "Iwdvyns 6 Oeordyos Kal "IdiewBos 
5 &deAGds adrod bmd Lovdalwy avnpeOnoay. Tamlas 6 eipnuevos igtdpnoev ws 
mapahaBov and TaY Quyatépwy Birtmmov bri BapoaBas 6 Kab lodoros 
SoximaCduevos ord TaY anlaTwy iby exldvns mov ev dvduare TOV Xpiorov 
amabhs Stepuadxon. toropet 3é kal HAAG Oatuara kal wddioTa Td Kara THY 
pntépa Mavatwov Thy ek yexpav dvacracay’ wept TaV brd Tov Xpicrov éx 
vexpav avacravrwv Bri Ews ‘Adpiavod eCwy. ‘This note has been lately 
printed by De Boor, in Harnack’s Texte und Untersuchungen (Band V., 
Heft 2, p. 170), from an anonymous note found by him in Codex Baroc- 
cianus, 142. The substance of what is here stated about Justus Barsabas 
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him from some source different from the Acts; and I frankly own 
that anyone may refuse to accept the opinion, which I hold myself, 
that Papias, who used St. Matthew’s Gospel, would have adopted 
the account which that Gospel gives of the death of Judas Iscariot, 
if he did not read a different story in some document to which he 





had been given by Eusebius (iii. 39); but there are here two or three 
additional details, which have all the appearance of being derived from 
independent knowledge of Papias. The note is conjectured to have been 
extracted from the Ecclesiastical History of Philip of Side, published 
about A.D. 427. The statement that some of those raised by Christ lived 
to the reign of Hadrian (A.D. 117-137) would be important as fixing a 
limit in one direction to the date of Papias, if we could be sure that this 
statement really comes from Papias. But it is almost certain that there 
has been confusion ; for Eusebius, from whom almost everything else in 
these extracts is derived, gives this statement (iv. 3) on the authority, not 
of Papias, but of Quadratus ; and he could hardly have failed to mention 
Papias if he had known that a like statement had been made by him. 
Still more doubt attaches to the statement that John had been killed by 
the Jews. This account of the death of John is quite inconsistent with all 
other known traditions on the subject; and it may be pronounced in- 
credible that it could have been really given by Papias. For it is incon- 
ceivable that such a statement, by so ancient a writer, should not have the 
slightest influence on Church tradition; that neither Eusebius nor anyone 
else should have taken notice of it; that it should be first heard of in the 
fifth century, and then the knowledge of it almost lost till our own genera- 
tion. The ascription of this statement to Papias had hitherto rested on 
the authority of Georgius Hamartolus (circ. A.D. 842); or, to speak more 
cautiously, on the authority of a single transcriber of his Chronicle (Cois- 
linianus, 305); this note, not found in any other manuscript of the 
Chronicle, having been brought to light by Nolte (Ziibingen Quartal- 
Schrift, 1862, p. 466). The passage has been discussed by Lightfoot 
(Essays on Supernatural Religion, p. 211), who sufficiently shows the 
violent improbability that Papias could have made the statement attributed 
to him. De Boor now considers that the discovery of the fragment printed 
above has placed it beyond all doubt that Papias really handed down that 
John was slain by the Jews. But, in truth, the only thing placed beyond 
doubt is, that Georgius, or his transcriber, did not invent the statement, 
but copied it from an older author, But the reasons for rejecting the 
ascription to Papias remain in full force, even if that ascription has the 
authority of Philip of Side. Lightfoot has given a probable account of 
the origin of the blunder, by whomsoever made, It is likely enough that 
Papias—whose work we have some reason to think consisted of notes on 
the Gospels—in commenting on Matt. xx. 23, noted, as fulfilling our Lord’s 
words, the facts that John had suffered banishment to Patmos, and James 
been slain by the Jews: see Origen’s Commentary on the same passage 
(tz Matth., tom. xvi. 6), where this explanation is given how both sons of 
Zebedee could be said to have drunk of our Lord’s cup. The statement 
then that we are discussing, which attributes to both James and John what 
Papias, as I believe, only said of James, may have assumed its form either 
through the dropping out of a line by a transcriber, or through the 
inac¢ uracy of a memoriter citation. 
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attributed equal authority.* It is true that, if we accept the 
traditional account of the authorship of the Acts, the coincidences 
Ihave mentioned, and several others, are at once accounted for ; 
but if anyone chooses to say that they are all accidental, though 
I think his assertion very improbable, I do not care to dispute the 
matter with him. 

In fact, it is much more important for a critic, who opposes the 
received authorship of the Acts, to impugn these early quotations 
than it is for usto maintain them. If Clement of Rome, before 
the end of the first century, read the book, there can be no 
reasonable ground for doubt that the work is as early as the Church 
has always held it to be; but if Clement makes no quotation from 
it, no inference can be drawn from his silence about a book to 
which his subject in no way called on him to refer. But, in point 
of fact, our reception of the Acts scarcely at all depends on these 
proofs of the early use of the book. It is an important point, no 
doubt, to establish that the book we have now was received 
without hesitation by the Christian Church as far back as we can 
trace its history; yet if this work were a new ‘find,’ recently 
disinterred from some Eastern library, we still might be confident 
that we have here some genuine remains of the Apostolic age. In 
fact, the internal evidence of the latter chapters of the Acts proves 
irresistibly that these contain matter which must have proceeded 
from an eyewitness. In saying this, I say no more than our 
adversaries acknowledge. Davidson says (ii. 136) of the so-called 
‘we’ sections of the Acts, that is to say, the sections in which the 
writer uses the first person plural, that they are ‘ characterized 
by a circumstantiality of detail, a vividness of description, an 
exact knowledge of localities, an acquaintance with the phrases 
and habits of seamen, which betray one who was personally 
present.’ 

If you know nothing of the history of the controversy, you will 
perhaps imagine that such a concession as I have quoted, and 
which is no more than is readily made by all critics of the same 
school, amounts to a recognition of the antiquity of the Book of 
the Acts. But this is not the only case where theorists of the 





* Apollinaris of Laodicea, through whom we obtain our knowledge of 
this matter, reconciles the accounts in Matthew and in the Acts by stating, 
as’ on Papias’s authority, that Judas did not die when he hanged himself, 
but that his body afterwards so swelled, that in passing through a place 
wide enough for a cart to go through, he was so crushed that all his 
bowels were emptied out (Routh, Red/. Sac., i. 9). 
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sceptical school will make a forced concession, and hope to save 
the main part of their hypothesis from destruction. These hypo- 
theses are like some living beings of low organization, which it is 
hard to kill, because when you lay hold of one of them, the 
creature will leave half its body in your hands, and walk off with- 
out suffering any apparent inconvenience. When we encounter 
a theory impugning the authority of one of our New Testament 
books, if we point out passages in the book containing marks of 
genuineness which cannot plausibly be contested, then so much 
of the theory will be abandoned as disputes the genuineness of 
these particular passages ; but it is still hoped to maintain the 
spuriousness of the rest.* If it is pointed out that the passages 
acknowledged as genuine are indissolubly connected with some 
of those alleged to be spurious, the theory will then be modified 
again, just so far as is necessary to meet this new difficulty. In 
the present case the marks of genuineness in the ‘ we’ sections 
are too strong to be denied. It is therefore found unavoidable to 
own that this part of the Book of the Acts is a real relic of the 
Apostolic age; but the Tubingen theory is that some compiler 
who lived in the second century happened to get possession of me- 
moranda really made by a travelling companion of St. Paul, whose 
name we do not know, and that the compiler incorporated these in 
a narrative, in the main unauthentic, and intended to disguise the 
early history of the Christian Church. Thus, Hooykaas (see p. 274) 
says (v. 33), ‘As to the later fortunes of St. Paul, the writer of 
Acts had access to some very good authorities, the best of all 
being the itinerary or journal of travels composed by one of the 
Apostle’s companions. Portions of this work he took up almost 
unaltered into his own. In this itinerary, then, we possess the 
records of an eyewitness. This is of incalculable value.’ 

The ‘almost unaltered’ of this extract are words that all critics 
of the same school would not adopt. The evidence of identity of 
language and style is so strong as to convince even prejudiced 
critics that the ‘we’ sections, as they stand now, bear marks of 
the same hand as that to which we owe the rest of the book; 
while also these sections contain relations of miracles which the 
same critics are unwilling to believe were told by a contemporary. 
So the theory which simply separated the authorship of the ‘ we’ 
sections from that of the rest is owned to be inadequate ; and it is 





* In particular, this is the history of the criticism of the 2nd Epistle to 
Timothy. 
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now usually presented with the addition that the second-century 
compiler, when incorporating these sections in his book, revised 
_and retouched them, and made to them some additions of his 
own. 

Who was the original writer of the memoranda, rationalist 
critics are not agreed. The claims of Timothy have been strongly 
urged, notwithstanding that, toname no other objection, Timothy 
is expressly distinguished from the writer who uses the first person 
plural (ch. xx. 4,5). Silas has had his advocates, but the favourite 
seems to be Titus; and, accordingly, Hooykaas always refers to 
the author of the memoranda as Titus (?), Why St. Luke, with or 
without a note of interrogation, might not have been left in pos- 
session of the authorship of the memoranda, even if he were 
deprived of that of the rest of the book, is not, at first sight, easy 
to explain: for even with critics of this school it ought not to be 
thought a disadvantage to an hypothesis that it should have some 
amount of historical attestation. Paul’s Epistles (Col. iv. 14; 
Philem. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 11) show that he had a companion of the 
name of Luke. If it were conceded that he was the author of the 
‘we’ sections, at least in their original form, it would seem to 
explain why the whole book should be attributed to him. 

But here is a circumstance of which it is well worth while to 
take notice.. The name of Luke is not found in connexion with 
the Acts in any extant uncial MS.; and we cannot but think that 
the ascription would have been preserved, had it been found in 
earlier MSS. On the other hand, the name of Luke is invariably 
inscribed to the third Gospel. We cannot, then, reasonably sup- 
pose the history of the ascription to be that the name of Luke was 
originally attached only to the latter part of the Acts; that it then 
passed to the whole book ; and being accepted, on the faith of 
their MSS., by Christians of the second century, was afterwards 
extended to the Gospel which they perceived to be of the same 
authorship. The true history seems to be just the reverse. It 
would appear to be from the Gospel that the name of Luke passed 
to the Acts ; and then a verification of that ascription is afforded 
by the fact that we find from the Epistles that Paul had a com- 
panion named Luke. In any case, I cannot account for the 
reluctance of rationalist critics to own Luke as the author of what 
they regard as the original portions of the Acts, except through 
a feeling on their part that the name of Luke is indissolubly con- 
nected with the third Gospel. 

It is time that I should formally remind you what those ‘ we’ 
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sections of which I have been speaking are. They begin Acts 
xvi. 9. Luke appears to have joined Paul at Troas, and to have 
accompanied him to Philippi, There he seems to have been left 
behind ; for when Paul leaves Philippi the use of the pronoun ‘ we’ 
ceases, and is not resumed until Paul returns to Philippi, some six 
or seven years after. Then (cd. xx. 5) the ‘we’ begins again, 
and continues till the arrival in Jerusalem (xxi. 18). It begins 
again in chap. xxvii. with Paul’s voyage, and continues till his 
atrival in Rome, xxvili. 16. J may add that in Codex D, which 
in the Acts is full of untrustworthy additions to the text, the 
tradition that Luke was of Antioch is attested by a ‘we’ in Acts 
xi. 28, the prophecy of Agabus being described as having taken 
place ‘when we were gathered together.’ I only mention this 
reading, but not as having any title to your acceptance. Some 
have excluded from the ‘we’ sections the part containing 
Paul’s address at Miletus; but unreasonably. For, though in 
the latter part of the chap. xx. the narrator has had no occa- 
sion to speak in the first person, he claims in the first verse of the 
next chapter to have been one of the party who had to tear 
themselves away from the sorrowing embraces of their Ephesian 
friends. 

I may mention here that some thoughtless objectors* have 
taken for a note of spuriousness in this narrative what is really a 
proof of genuineness. Paul, it is said, is represented (xx. 17) as 
in such a hurry to get to Jerusalem that he will not visit Ephesus, 
yet afterwards he spends a week at Tyre (xxi. 4), and ‘many 
days’ at Czsarea (v. 10). But it is quite natural that Paul 
should calculate his time differently before crossing the sea and 
afterwards. Even in times much later than St. Paul’s, travellers 
in those seas have not been able to count on expedition. The 
author of Hothen says that when he read the Odyssey he had 
thought ten years rather a long time for the hero to spend on his 
voyage home from Troy, but that since he had had personal 
experience of navigation in these parts, he had come to the 
opinion that Ulysses had a fair average passage. It appears 
(xx. 16) that Paul at the beginning of his voyage was by no means 
sure of being able to reach Jerusalem at the time he wished. 
Actually, he only succeeded in obtaining a passage in a ship 
which went no further than Patara. He could not foresee what 
delay he might encounter there ; but after he had caught a ship 


* See Hooykaas, vi. 332. 
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for Tyre, and made a prosperous voyage thither, he could calcu- 
late his time differently ; and, notwithstanding his week’s delay 
at Tyre, might feel that he had several days at his disposal at 
Czesarea before he needed to begin his land journey to Jeru- 
salem. There are other frivolous objections, all proceeding on 
the assumption that Paul owned a yacht, or chartered a ship of 
his own, whereas I suppose the probability is, that he had to 
accommodate himself to the movements of the ships in which he 
found passage. Thus, why did not Paul go himself to Ephesus 
instead of sending a messenger to fetch his friends from that city? 
I daresay because he did not choose to run the risk that the ship 
might sail without him if he went away from Miletus. Why did 
not Paul send his message from Trogyllium, which was nearer, 
rather than from Miletus? I suppose because he knew that the 
ship would not make a sufficiently long delay at Trogyllium, and 
that it would at Miletus. At the same time it may be remarked 
that MSS. are not unanimous as to the ship having touched at 
Trogyllium at all. But, in short, I think the best rationalist 
critics show their wisdom in abandoning all direct assaults on 
the ‘we’ sections as futile, and in restricting their efforts to the 
separation of these from the rest of the book. 

But in this they have great difficulties. I pass over the initial 
difficulty, which to me seems sufficiently formidable :—How are we 
to account for the fact that an unknown person in the second 
century got exclusive possession of some of the most precious 
relics of the Apostolic age—relics the authenticity of which is 
proved by internal evidence, and yet of which no one but this 
compiler seems ever to have heard—while the compiler himself 
vanished out of knowledge? The rationalist critics would scarcely 
make their story more miraculous if they presented their legend 
in the form, that the ‘we’ sections were brought to Rome by an 
angel from heaven, who immediately after disappeared. Butnew 
difficulties arise when they try to tear the ‘we’ sections away 
from the rest of the Acts; for this book is not one of those low 
organizations which do not resent being pulled asunder. Itis on 
the contrary a highly organized structure, showing evident marks 
that the whole proceeded from a single author. Thus references, 
direct or implied, are repeatedly made from one part of the book 
to another. The speech of Paul in the latter part of the book 
(xxii. 20) refers with some verbal coincidences to the part he took 
in the martyrdom of Stephen (vii. 58, viii. 1). Inthe ‘we’ section 
(xxi. 8) where Philip is mentioned, he is described as ‘ one of the 
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seven’ (Acts vi. 5), while his presence at Caesarea has been 
accounted for (viii. 4o). Peter in his speech (xv. 8) refers to 
former words of his recorded (x. 47). Words are put into our 
Lord’s mouth (i. 5) similar to words which in the Gospels are 
only attributed to John the Baptist, and these words are quoted 
as our Lord’s (xi. 16).* 

I will notice one coincidence more between the earlier chapters 
and the later, which I think not only proves unity of authorship, but 
also that the author lived near the events—I mean the part which 
both divisions of the Acts ascribe to the Sadducees in the persecu- 
tion of the infant Church. In the Gospels the chief opponents of 
our Lord are the Scribes and Pharisees. A Christian writer of the 
second century would hardly have known or cared much about 
the internal divisions among the Jews, and would naturally have 
followed the Gospels in giving greater prominence to Pharisaic 
hostility to the Gospel. But St. Luke makes us understand that, 
after the death of our Lord, His disciples obtained among the 
Pharisees toleration or friendship, which was refused them by 
the Sadducees. The Resurrection was the main subject of the 
Christian preaching, and this at once put the Christians on the 
side of the Pharisees in their chief subject of dispute with the 
Sadducees; while again the Pharisees found no difficulty in 
believing the Gospel accounts of angelic messages, which the 
Sadducees rejected as incredible. Further, the charge of having 
shed innocent blood most painfully affected the Sadducees, who 
at the time held the chief place in the government of the nation 
(Acts v. 17, 28). These considerations make Luke’s account 
highly credible, that the Jerusalem Church counted among its 
members a large proportion of Pharisees (xv. 5, xxi.20). St. Paul 
in one of his Epistles (Phil. iii. 5) confirms the account of the 
Acts that he had himself been a Pharisee; and if Luke were a 
companion of Paul’s we can understand how he should have 
imbibed the feelings which led him to give such prominence to the 
hostility of the Sadducees to Christian teaching (iv. 1, v.17). In 
this representation the book is consistent all through: the ‘ Scribes 
that were of the Pharisees’ part’ (xxiii. 9) interfere to protect Paul 
from the violence of the Sadducees, much in the same way as the 
chief Pharisaic Rabbi, Gamaliel, is represented at the beginning 
of the book (v. 39) as interfering on behalf of the elder Apostles. 


* Other cross references are to be found on comparing Xi. 19, viii. 1; xi, 
25, 1X. 30; XV. Soy XU Pos RVI. 4, 'XV. 200) XVI Sy KVM kde xz. 45 
wxiv, 18, xxi. 263 Xxvi. 32, XXv. II. 
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An independent proof of the unity of authorship is obtained from 
a study of the language. Tables have been made of words, 
phrases, and turns of expression characterizing the Gospel; and 
these are found reappearing in the Acts, and in all parts equally, 
in the latter chapters as much as in the earlier. It is not easy to 
lay before you details of the proof of the homogeneousness of the 
diction of the book, because no inference could be fairly drawn 
from only a few examples of recurring phrases, and it would be 
tedious to produce a great many; but it is not necessary, since 
the point is acknowledged, and is accounted for, as I have said, 
by the theory that the later compiler revised and retouched the 
sections which he borrowed. ‘From these linguistic and other 
phenomena,’ says Davidson (II. 145), ‘it is clear that the writer 
of the book was not a mere compiler but an author. If he used 
materials, he did not put them together so loosely as to leave 
their language and style in the state he got them, but wrought up 
the component parts into a work having its own characteristics.’ 
And yet we are asked to suppose that, with all this revision, the 
compiler did his work so clumsily as to leave in that tell-tale ‘ we,’ 
the sections, too, where the ‘we’ occurs being separated from each 
other in the most inartificial manner. Here comes in the con- 
sideration that the compiler of the Gospel and the Acts was 
evidently a person of considerable literary skill. The less you 
believe (I will not say in the inspiration of the writer, but) in his 
substantial truthfulness, the more you must admire his literary 
skill. Where he and the other Synoptic Evangelists differ in 
their language in relating the same story, the difference is often 
accounted for by the supposition that the third Evangelist gave 
the language of his predecessors a literary revision. Take the 
letter of Claudius Lysias in the Acts. If we are not to believe 
that this was the real letter the chief captain sent, what dramatic 
skill it required to have invented it, making the chief captain, by 
a gentle distortion of the facts, give them the colouring which 
sets his own conduct in the most favourable light. There is the 
same dramatic propriety in the exordium of Tertullus, the hearing 
before Agrippa, the proceedings béfore Gallio; or, to go back 
still earlier, in the story of Peter knocking at the door, and Rhoda 
so delighted that she runs off with the news without waiting to 
open to him. A critic must be destitute of the most elementary 
qualifications for his art who does not perceive that the writer of 
the Acts is no uneducated clumsy patcher together of documents, 
but a literary artist who thoroughly understands how to tell a 
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story. And yet we are asked to believe that this skilled artist, 
having got possession of memoranda of one of Paul’s com- 
panions, shovels them into his book pell-mell, without even 
taking the trouble to hide the discontinuity of his work by 
turning the first person into the third. If we suppose Luke 
to have been the author, there is no want of literary skill, but 
only great modesty in the quiet way in which he distinguishes 
those parts of the history of which he claims to have been an 
eyewitness.* 

What, then, are the motives why such violence should be used 
to separate the ‘we’ sections from the rest of the book? There 
are two principal reasons. One of these is that which I explained 
in the first lecture. It is thought impossible that a book, so per- 
vaded by miracles as the Acts, could be the work of one who was 
a contemporary with the events which he relates. There are those 
now who seem to have got beyond the doctrine that a miracle is 
impossible ; they seem to hold it impossible that anyone should 
ever have believed in a miracle. Whether the former doctrine be 
good philosophy or not I am not going to discuss ; but l am very 
sure that the latter doctrine leads to bad criticism. 

The history of the criticism on this very book shows how very 
unsafe it is to take this principle as a guide. By denying the 
contemporary authorship of all but the ‘we’ sections, it is, no 
doubt, possible to remove from the book much of the super- 
natural; but much isleft behind. The author of these memoranda 
also has several miracles to tell of. I may remind you of all the 
occurrences at Philippi, the testimony borne to Paul and Silas by 
the possessed damsel, and her cure by them, the earthquake in 
the prison, and the opening of the prison doors.t If the story of 
the shipwreck is, beyond any other part, full of touches showing 





* Renan agrees in the conclusions here expressed. With regard to the 
supposition that the compiler merely retained the first person plural which 
he found in an earlier document, he says (Les Apdtres, xi.): ‘ Cette expli- 
cation est bien peu admissible. On comprendrait tout au plus une telle 
négligence dans une compilation grossiére. Mais le troisiéme Evangile et 
les Actes forment un ouvrage trés-bien rédigé, composé avec réflexion, et 
méme avec art, écrit d’une méme main, et d’aprés un plan suivi. Les 
deux livres réunis font un ensemble absolument du méme style, présentant 
les mémes locutions favorites et la méme facon de citer V’Ecriture. Une 
faute de rédaction aussi choquante que celle dont il s’agit serait inexpli- 
cable. On est donc invinciblement porté 4 conclure que celui qui a écrit 
la fin de l’ouvrage en a écrit le commencement, et que le narrateur du tout 
est celui qui dit ‘‘nous’’ aux passages précités.’ 

+ ‘The circumstances relating to the imprisonment of Paul and Silas at 
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that we have the report of an eyewitness, this part, too, contains 
the supernatural facts of a vision seen by Paul, and of his predic- 
‘tions as to the issue of the voyage, which are accurately fulfilled. 
And when Paul and his companions get safe to shore at Melita, 
we are told the story of the viper, and of miraculous cures 
effected by Paul on the island. So the remedy has been ap- 
plied, of cutting out from the ‘we’ sections all the supernatural 
portions, and treating these as additions made by the later com- 
piler.* 

It can be shown that the parts which it is proposed to cut out 
are indissolubly connected with those which are left behind; but 
I do not enter into the proof, because I hold that criticism so 
arbitrary does not deserve an elaborate refutation. And in truth 
it seems to me that the human intellect cannot be less profitably 
employed than in constructing a life of Paul, such as might have 
been written by a Christian of the first century who conceived 
miracle to be an impossibility. A critic might as well spend his 
time in making a new edition of the play of Hamlet or Macbeth, 
cutting out as non-Shaksperian every passage which implied a 
belief in the supernatural. 

But in addition to the predominance of the miraculous in the 
Acts, every disciple of Baur has a reason for rejecting the book, 
in its irreconcilable opposition to the Tiibingen theory of the 
mutual hostility of Paul and the original Apostles. Here we 
have what professes to be a history of Paul by one of his friends ; 
and the writer is absolutely no Paulinist in the Tiibingen sense of 
the word. He represents Paul as on friendly terms with Peter 





Philippi are sufficient to disprove the authorship of an eyewitness’ (David- 
son, li, 149). 

€ Pie tes been done, amongst others, by Overbeck in his Preface to 
his edition of De Wette’s Handbook on the Acts. Overbeck has at least 
decisively proved that the ‘we’ sections, as they stand now, are so full of 
the characteristics of the author of the rest of the book, that the hypo- 
thesis that those sections were borrowed from another is not tenable, un- 
less we assert that the borrower interpolated them with much of his own, 
and that in these interpolations he dishonestly used the pronoun ‘we.’ 
Overbeck’s Preface has been translated, and included in the publications 
of the Theological Translation Fund. In the same volume is contained 
a translation of the chief work of the Tiibingen school on the Acts, that 
by Zeller. 

Zeller, a pupil and fellow-labourer of Baur’s, was born in 1814, and was 
Professor of Theology at Berne in 1847; afterwards Professor of Philo- 
sophy at Heidelberg, and at Berlin, 1872. 

Franz Overbeck, born at St. Petersburg, 1837, Professor of Theology 
at Basle, 1870. 
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and James, and these Apostles as anxious to remove any cause of 
offence or suspicion between the Apostle of the Gentiles and the 
Church of Jerusalem, while Paul himself is represented as most 
ready to meet their wishes in this respect. Paul is represented as 
observing Jewish ordinances, and as going up, on several occa- 
sions, to the Jewish feasts at Jerusalem; while in his speeches, 
as reported by St. Luke, there is little or nothing said about the 
doctrine of justification by faith without the works of the law. 
Peter’s speeches in the Acts so thoroughly agree in doctrine with 
Paul, that they might have been written by Paul or by one of.his 
disciples. Finally, Peter is made to anticipate Paul in the work 
of preaching to the Gentiles, while Paul himself is represented as 
only led into that work by the force of circumstances. When he 
and Barnabas start on their first missionary tour, the method with 
which they commence is to preach the Gospel only in the syna- 
gogues of the Jews (Acts xiii. 5). But in such synagogues there 
was always present a certain number of Gentiles, who had revolted 
at the absurdities and immoralities of heathen religions, and who 
heard with interest, or who had even formally embraced, the 
monotheism and pure morality of Jewish teachers. Among these 
Gentile members of the congregations Paul is represented as 
finding his most willing hearers. And at Antioch in Pisidia, 
when the Christian teachers encounter such violent opposition 
from the Jewish part of the audience, that they can no longer 
continue their preaching in the synagogue, they gladly avail 
themselves of the friendly reception which the Gentiles are willing 
to give them, and continue their labours among them (Acts xiii. 
46). But the system of beginning by preaching to the Jews is 
kept up in other cities, 

We are told by Baur’s disciples that the history of Paul, as told 
by Luke, which I have just summarized, is a complete falsification 
of the true history. This true history is that Paul, even before 
his conversion, had seen clearly that to become an adherent of 
Jesus of Nazareth, who had been condemned by the Law, and 
been loaded with its curse, was to renounce allegiance to the Law. 
{t involved the acceptance of a new way of salvation, in which 
Jews had no higher claim than Gentiles, and it thus abandoned 
all national privileges. In a word, the preaching of the Crucified 
drew with it the overthrow of the whole Jewish religion. Viewing 
the matter thus, Paul persecuted Christianity as a pestilent heresy. 
But when he came to be shaken in his conviction that the cross 
had refuted the claims of Jesus, and when he had accepted the 
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Resurrection as a fact, he did not cease to see, what had been f 
evident to him before, that the acceptance of a crucified Saviour 
involved a complete breach with the Law. So he strove to find 
how this new revelation was to be reconciled with God’s old one. 
He knew that he could get no light from the Twelve, who did not 
see what he had discerned before his conversion. So he retired 
to Arabia, thought out the whole matter for himself, and the result 
was that he broke entirely with his old past, and the Jew in him 
had died for ever. He went to Damascus, and there at once 
began to preach to the heathen. When obliged to flee thence, he 
preached to the heathen elsewhere, making Antioch his head- 
quarters. As to his beginning by preaching to Jews, we are not 
to believe a word of it. The communities of Judea probably knew 
little of the substance of his preaching; otherwise they would 
have had little reason to be satisfied with it, for Paul neither 
observed the Mosaic Law himself, nor permitted his converts, 
whether of Jewish birth or not, todo so. We are not to believe 
the author of the Acts, who would have us think (xxi. 24, 25) that 
a difference was made as to the conduct of Jewish and of Gentile 
Christians in such matters. 

Now, on comparing these two accounts, we cannot help observing 
that it is the enemies of the supernatural who give a miraculous 
account of that wonderful fact—the transformation of Judaism, 
which was an exclusive and national religion, into Christianity, 
which was a catholic and all-embracing one; while St. Luke gives 
a perfectly natural one. According to the Tubingen account, 
Paul not only passes with startling suddenness from the persecution 
of the new religion to the adoption of it, but he adopts it in such 
a way as to incur the opposition and hatred, not only of the old 
friends whom he was forsaking, but of all the previous professors 
of the new faith which he was joining. We are to look on Paul 
as choosing a position of absolute isolation. We are taught to 
believe that everything implying friendly relations between Paul 
and earlier Christians is mere invention of St. Luke. There is no 
truth, it is said, in the statement that Barnabas had introduced 
Paul to the Jerusalem Churches (Acts ix. 27); that Barnabas had 
been commissioned by the Jerusalem Church to preach at Antioch; 
that it was in consequence of his invitation that Paul came there 
(xi. 22, 25); and that their earlier preaching had been confined to 
Hellenists. Paul had from the first struck out this new line of 
preaching to heathen. He had broken completely with his past, 
given up his Jewish observances, and was, in consequence, as 
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soon as his practices became known, hated as cordially by Jews 
who owned Jesus to be the Messiah as by those who rejected 
Him. And yet the new type of Christianity introduced by this 
eccentric convert completely supplanted the old one. As soon as 
the new religion comes under the cognizance of the historical 
student, we find the Christian communities in every town consti- 
tuting parts of one great corporation, and all these communities 
of the type invented by Paul. If we search for survivals of the 
original type of Christianity, we can find nothing making pre- 
tensions to be so regarded, except, in one little corner, a few 
Elkesaite heretics. 

All this is truly marvellous, while the account of the canonical 
writer is simple and natural. Luke knows what modern theorists 
are apt to forget, that this champion of the Gentiles was himself, 
by feeling and training, a Jew of the strictest sort, and he does 
not pretend that the traces of such training were suddenly 
obliterated. Paul’s own Epistles show him to be thoroughly a 
Jew, loving his nation with such affection as even to be able to 
wish himself anathema from Christ for their sake. The same 
Epistles confirm Luke’s account, that he who resisted the making 
Jewish observances obligatory on Gentiles had no such fanatical 
hatred of them as to refuse to practise them himself. ‘To the 
Jews,’ he says, ‘I became as a Jew, that I might gain Jews; to 
them that are under the law, as under the law, not being myself 
under the law, that I might gain them that are under the law’ 
(1,Cor: ix. 20). 

And here let me say in passing that I cannot agree with some 
orthodox interpreters who regard the part which Paul took by 
James’s advice in the Nazarite’s vow on his last visit to Jerusalem, 
as deceitful on his part, and as in its result a failure. St. Luke’s 
representation all through is, that though Paul resisted the im- 
position of the Mosaic Law on Gentiles, he did not forbid the 
practice of its observance by Jews; and it was as a practical 
proof of this that he exhibited himself in the Temple, taking part 
in a Jewish sacrifice. Nor do I see reason to regard this step 
as unsuccessful : it was done for the satisfaction of the Jewish 
Christians, of whom we are told there were many thousands, and 
there is no reason to suppose it had not the desired effect. It was 
unbelieving Jews from Asia who set on Paul, and raised the cry 
that he had introduced uncircumcised persons into the Temple. 

I return to Luke’s history of the admission of Gentiles into the 
Church. This is, that they ordinarily first became hearers of the 
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word, through their having previously so inclined to Judaism as to 
frequent the Synagogue worship; and then that when Gentile 
converts came to be made in large numbers, the question, Must 
these men be circumcised before they can be baptized? came up 
as a practical one, and was decided by Paulin the negative. Now 
all this history is so simple and natural, that I venture to say 
that if this were Baur’s account, and Baur’s had been Luke’s, 
Rationalist critics would raise a loud outcry against the reception 
of a story so contrary to historic probability. That Paul’s relations 
with the heads of the Jerusalem Church were friendly, whatever 
might have been the coolness towards him of inferior members, is 
attested by the Epistle to the Galatians, which tells that Peter was 
the object of Paul’s first visit to Jerusalem after his conversion ; 
that he saw James on the same occasion; and that these Apostles 
with John afterwards formally gave him the right hand of fellow- 
ship, and divided with him the field of labour. The same Epistle 
also confirms Luke’s account that Barnabas had been a party to 
the admission of Gentiles on equal terms to the Church; for when 
afterwards, under the pressure of a deputation from Jerusalem, 
there was a temporary abandonment of this principle, Paul notes 
with surprise, as the climax of the defection, that even Barnabas 
should have been carried away. ' 

It is true that there is only one passage in Paul’s speeches in the 
Acts where the doctrine of justification by faith without the deeds 
of the law is prominently dwelt on. I mean Acts xili. 39: ‘ By 
Him all that believe are justified from all things, from which ye 
could not be justified by the law of Moses.’ And perhaps we may 
add xxvi. 18. But then it must be remembered that Paul is a 
character in real life, and not a character ina play. Ina play it 
is a common device to put into the mouth of a character some pet 
phrase which he is always repeating, and by whfich the audience 
learn to recognize him. If the author of the Acts had not been a 
real companion of Paul, but a literary man who made Paul the 
hero of his story, our modern objectors show us how the work 
would probably have been done. The Apostle’s Epistles show 
how earnestly he contended for the doctrine of justification by 
faith without the works of the Law; and so phrases insisting on 
this doctrine would have been tagged on to all his speeches. But 
in real life a man whose career is not very short has many battles 
to fight, and the controversies in which at one time he takes an 
earnest part often die out before his life-work is finished. These 
controversies with Judaizing Christians form the chief topics of 
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four Epistles all written at the same period of Paul’s life, namely, 
to the Romans, to the Galatians, and the two to the Corinthians. 
But these topics are nearly as absent from the other Epistles* as 
they are from the speeches in the Acts. In these last, where he 
is addressing audiences of unbelievers, his subject naturally is the 
Messiahship of Jesus, and the truth of His Resurrection. On the 
whole, I conclude that we are not justified in tearing so homo- 
geneous a book as the Acts in pieces on either of the grounds 
alleged: that is to say, neither because the book tells of miracles, 
nor because it gives an untrue representation of the life and work 
of Paul. 

On another ground the book has been alleged to betray that it 
is not a real history, but a story made up to serve a purpose. It 
is said that the compiler, whose object was to reconcile the 
Petrine and Pauline parties in the Church, put his materials 
together, with the view of drawing a parallel between Peter and 
Paul, and asserting their equality. If Peter is miraculously 
released by an angel from prison, when his life was threatened 
by Herod, Paul must be miraculously released at Philippi. If 
Peter strikes Ananias and Sapphira dead, Paul works a similar 
miracle on Elymas the sorcerer. And again, Paul’s contest with 
Elymas is said to have been intended as a parallel to Peter’s 
contest with Simon Magus.t Peter has worship offered him by 
Cornelius; the people of Lystra are on the point of sacrificing to 
Paul, and the people of Melita call him a god. If sick persons 
are healed because the shadow of Peter fell on them, from the 
body of Paul there are brought to the sick handkerchiefs and 
aprons, and they recover. And, as I have already said, Paul’s 
great work of preaching to the Gentiles has not only its counter- 
part, but its anticipation, in Peter’s conversion of Cornelius. 

That a certain parallelism exists in the history of the Acts 
between Peter and Paul need not be denied. The only question 
is whether this was a parallelism existing in fact, or one invented 
by the narrator. In all true history we have numerous parallel- 
isms. I barely allude to Plutarch’s attempt to find in the life of 
each Roman worthy a parallel to the history of some Grecian 
great man. On the principles of criticism by which the Acts 





* Phil. iii. 9 is nearly the only instance of their introduction. 

t ‘Paul’s encounter with Elymas the sorcerer in Paphos is similar to 
Peter’s with Simon Magus. The punishment inflicted upon him resembles 
Paul’s own blindness at the time of ronversion; and thus the occurrence 
is fictitious’ (Davidson, ii. 128). Th*s ‘thus’ is beautiful, 
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have been judged, the history of France for the first half of this 
century and the last years of the century preceding, ought to be 
rejected as but an attempt to make a parallel to the history of 
England one hundred and fifty years before. Both stories tell of 
a revolution, of the beheading of a king, of the foundation of a 
republic, succeeded by a military despotism, and ending with the 
restoration of the exiledfamily. In both cases the restored family 
misgoverns, and the king is again dethroned; but this time a 
republic is not founded, neither is the king put to death ; but he 
retires into exile, and is replaced by a kinsman who succeeds, on 
different terms, to the vacated throne. 

The attempt to account for the Book of the Acts as written for 
the sake of making a parallelism between Peter and Paul, and to 
find a purpose for every narration included in the book, completely 
breaks down. It would only be a waste of time if I were to tell 
you of the far-fetched explanations that have been given as to the 
purpose why certain stories were introduced ; and I shall presently 
offer what seems to be a much simpler explanation of the choice 
of topics. But what I think proves decisively that the making a 
parallel between Peter and Paul was not an idea present to the 
author’s mind, is the absence of the natural climax of such a 
parallel—the story of the martyrdom of both the Apostles. Very 
early tradition makes both Peter and Paul close their lives by 
martyrdom at Rome—the place where Rationalist critics generally 
believe the Acts to have been written. The stories told in tolerably 
ancient times in that Church which venerated with equal honour 
the memory of either Apostle, represented both as joined in 
harmonious resistance to the impostures of Simon Magus. And 
though I believe these stories to be more modern than the latest 
period to which anyone has ventured to assign the Acts, yet what 
an opportunity did that part of the story, which is certainly ancient 
—that both Apostles came to Rome and died there for the faith 
(Clem. Rom. 3)—offer to anyone desirous of blotting out the 
memory of all differences between the preaching of Peter and 
Paul, and of setting both on equal pedestals of honour ? Just as 
the names of Ridley and Latimer have been united in the memory 
of the Church of England, and no count has been taken of their 
previous doctrinal differences, in the recollection of their joint 
testimony for their common faith, so have the names of Peter and 
Paul been constantly bound together by the fact that the mar- 
tyrdoms of both have been commemorated on the same day. And 
if the object of the author of the Acts had been what has been 
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supposed, it is scarcely credible that he could have missed so 
obvious an opportunity of bringing his book to its most worthy 
conclusion, by telling how the two servants of Christ—all previous 
differences, if there had been any, reconciled and forgotten— 
joined in witnessing a good confession before the tyrant emperor, 
and encouraged each other to steadfastness in endurance to the 
end. 

The absence of this natural termination to the book of the Acts, 
while it is absolutely fatal to the theory on which I have been 
commenting, is indeed hard to explain on any theory which 
assigns a late date to the book. Every reader feels some disap- 
pointment at the story being prematurely broken off; and as I 
have already mentioned, this was one of the things which the 
author of the Muratorian Fragment tried to account for. We 
hear of Paul being brought to Rome, to plead his cause before 
the Emperor. It is unsatisfactory merely to be given to under- 
stand that for two years he got no hearing, We ask, What 
happened after that ? Was the Apostle then condemned, or was 
he set at liberty ? and if so, did he carry out his once expressed 
intention of preaching the Gospel in Spain, or did he return to 
visit the Churches which he had previously planted? And are 
we to believe the story that he came a second time before the 
Roman tribunal, and closed his life by martyrdom ? The con- 
nexion of St. Peter, too, with the Roman Church, is a subject on 
which we should wish to have some authentic information. 

To my mind the simplest explanation why St. Luke has told us 
no more is, that he knew no more; and that he knew no more, 
because at the time nothing more had happened—in other words, 
that the book of the Acts was written a little more than two years 
after Paul’s arrival in Rome. To this two principal objections 
are made—(1) that the earlier book, the Gospel, must have been 
written after the destruction of Jerusalem, which it distinctly 
predicts; and (2) that the Acts itself contains (xx 25) a predic- 
tion that Paul should not return to Ephesus: a prediction which, 
it is supposed, the writer would not have inserted unless he had 
known that Paul’s life had ended without any return to Asia 
Minor. On the latter objection I shall have more to say when I 
come to treat of the Pastoral Epistles; and neither objection 
makes the same impression on me as on those who believe pro- 
phecy to be impossible. I am aware, however, that some very 
good and orthodox critics assign the book a later date, and con- 
sider that the account of the Gospel message preached by Paul 
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at the capital of the civilized world is a sufficient close and climax 
to the history. But unless we suppose that St. Luke projected a 
third work, which he did not live to execute, I find it hard to 
explain his silence as to the deeply interesting period of Church 
history which followed Paul’s arrival at Rome, in any other way 
than by assigning a very early date to the book. 

I have already said that the explanations completely break 
down which try to find some purpose in St. Luke’s selection of 
topics in the Acts; and I need not tell you, for example, what 
far-fetched reasons have been given for the introduction of the 
Acts of the deacons, the account of the martyrdom of Stephen, 
the history of Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch, and soforth. The 
Muratorian Fragment explains Luke’s principle of selection to be. 
that he tells of the things he had witnessed himself; and I believe 
that if you add to this, ‘or of which he had the opportunity of 
hearing from eyewitnesses,’ you will have the true explanation. 
So Luke tells in the preface to his Gospel how he made it his 
business to trace everything from the very first; and the Acts 
show what opportunities he had of gaining information. If, for 
instance, we read the 8th chapter of the Acts in connexion with 
the 21st, which tells of several days which Luke spent in Philip’s 
house, we have decisive proof that the companion of Paul’s 
travels was also the compiler of the early history. To account 
for the insertion of the 8th chapter, I know no other way which is 
not forced in the extreme; while nothing can be more natural 
than that a visitor of Philip’s, who was making it his business to 
gather authentic records of the Apostles’ labours, should be glad 
to include in his collection a narrative so interesting, communi- 
cated to him by the very lips of a principal actor. 

The account which the Acts give of this Philip may, I think, 
be regarded as proof of the antiquity of the book. For the name 
of Philip has an important place in early ecclesiastical tradition. 
There is quite satisfactory evidence that a Christian teacher of 
this name early settled in Hierapolis, that he came to be known 
in Asia Minor as Philip the Apostle, and that daughters of his 
were believed to have the gift of prophecy, and were regarded 
with high veneration. Papias (Euseb. iii. 39) speaks of these 
daughters, and represents some of the traditions which he records 
as resting on their authority. Clement of Alexandria (Strom 
iii. 6, and see Euseb. iii. 30) says that Philip the Apostle had 
daughters whom he gave in marriage to husbands. Polycrates 
of Ephesus (Euseb v. 24) states that Philip, one of the Twelve, 
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had two daughters who remained virgins to old age, and who 
died at Hierapolis; and a third daughter who had walked in the 
Holy Spirit, and who rested at Ephesus. If we are to lay stress 
on Clement’s plural number, and to infer that Philip had more 
married daughters than one, then, since he had two who did not 
marry, we must conclude that he had at least four daughters. 
In the dialogue between Caius and Proclus, written at the very 
beginning of the third century, the Montanist interlocutor Proclus 
speaks of four prophetesses, daughters of Philip, whose tomb was 
still at Hierapolis, and that of their father as well (Euseb. iii, 31). 
There can be little doubt that Proclus identified the Philip of 
Hierapolis with the Philip of the Acts, as Eusebius expressly 
does. Whether they were right in doing so is a question which 
cannot be confidently answered. The Philip of the Acts lived at 
Czesarea, and is described as one of the Seven; the other Philip 
lived at Hierapolis, and was regarded as one of the Twelve. It 
is quite possible that two different Philips might each have four 
daughters ; yet the simplest way of explaining the facts seems to 
be that the Philip of the Acts, subsequently to Luke’s visit, 
removed from Palestine to Asia Minor ;* and certainly it seems 
more probable that the Hellenist Philip should so migrate than 
the Apostle, who presumably was a Hebrew. We can believe, 
then, that in process of time the veneration given Philip as a 
member of the Apostolic company caused him to be known as an 
Apostle—a name which in early times had various applications, 
as I shall afterwards have occasion to remark—and eventually to 
be popularly identified with his namesake of the Twelve. Of the 
four daughters who were unmarried at the time of Luke’s visit, 
two may afterwards have married, and one of these may have died 
early, or otherwise passed out of sight. 

If the Philip of Hierapolis was really not an Apostle, it is need- 
less to say what a stamp of antiquity the knowledge of this fact 
puts upon Luke’s book. But at present I am not concerned with 
the question whether Philip the deacon afterwards went to Hie- 
rapolis. I am merely pointing out that Luke’s intercourse with 
him accounts for the insertion of some sections in the Acts. We 
are distinctly told of ‘many days’ of such intercourse, but it is 
likely that there was a great deal more. Paul was for two years 
a prisoner at Caesarea; and as Luke had been his companion in 








* That this became the received opinion may be gathered from the fact 
that, in Jerome’s time, they showed at Czesarea the chambers of the four 
daughters, not the tombs (Z/. 108, ad Hustochium), 
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his journey to Jerusalem, and was afterwards his companion in 
his journey to Rome, it is likely that they were much together in 
the intervening time, and therefore that Luke at Czsarea would 
constantly see Philip. He would there hear from him of his 
mission to Samaria, and of the subsequent mission thither of Peter 
and John. He would also hear from him of the appointment of 
the Seven, of whom Philip had been one; and no doubt he would 
learn much from the same authority of the most distinguished 
member of the Seven, Stephen, and of his glorious martyrdom. 
At Cesarea Luke may very possibly have met Cornelius; and in 
any case he would be sure to hear there of the remarkable step 
taken in his case by Peter. 

Among the sources used by Luke, I see no objection to include 
travelling memoranda made by himself; for though I quite dis- 
believe the myth of a journal of Paul’s companion having fallen 
into the hands of an unknown person in the next century, such a 
journal might easily have been preserved and used by the writer ; 
and the exact details we meet with in the account of Paul’s last 
journey to Jerusalem, and his voyage to Rome, have quite the air 
of a narrative made from a diary. This supposition will at least 
serve to answer some frivolous objections made to the ‘ we’ sec- 
tions from their inequality of treatment. In one place it is said 
they give a mere list of names. We took Paul in at Assos, and 
came to Mitylene, and came the next day over against Chios, and 
the next day we touched at Samos, and the day after arrived at 
Miletus. Then there will be a pretty full account. Then the 
whole details of the shipwreck are given, but of the three months 
at Melita scarcely anything is told. But anyone who has kept 
travelling memoranda knows that this is exactly the kind of thing 
they are apt to be; where nothing interesting occurred, only a 
bare register of the places where the night was spent ; then perhaps 
some record of greater length, and after the journey is for the 
time over, and the traveller settled down ina place, no entry made 
at all.* On the whole, I consider that a study of the choice of 
Si ee ted an ee 2) se 


* Objections made by Baur to the credibility of the story told in the last 
verses of the Acts have been repeated by his followers, but to me seem 
very unreasonable. The story is, that Paul, anxious to learn whether, on 
his trial before the emperor, his release will be opposed by the heads of the 
ee community at Rome, puts himself in communication with them. 

e finds that during the long interval that had elapsed since his arrest, the 
rulers at Jerusalem had let him drop out of sight. They had given no com- 
mission against him, either by letter or message, to their friends at Rome. 
But though these last had heard nothing against Paul personally, they had 
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topics in the Acts leads to a conviction both of the unity of author- 
ship, and also of the author’s care to write only of things con- 
cerning which he had full means of information. 

I come next to mention another consideration from which the 
antiquity of the Book of the Acts may fairly be inferred. First let 
me premise that we may take it as acknowledged, that if the 
compiler of the Acts was not Paul’s travelling companion, he was 
at least a Paulinist, well acquainted with his master’s manner. 
The vocabulary of Paul’s speeches in the Acts has been compared 
with that of Paul’s Epistles, the result being to extort the confes- 
sion from an unfriendly critic that the author of the Acts was un- 
doubtedly familiar with the Pauline diction.* It has been attempted 
to extenuate the force of this concession by an attempted proof 
that the Pauline speeches in the Acts also contain many of Luke’s 
favourite words. It is owned, however, that this cannot be said 
ofallthePauline speeches. Thus, with regard to Paul’s speech at 
Athens, Davidson says, ‘ It must be confessed, however, that the 
discourse contains many peculiar expressions, there being no less 
than twenty-six words in 19-34 which do not occur in Luke;’ and 
his conclusion about this speech is, ‘We think that it is the 
speaker’s to a considerable extent. It is in harmony with the 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians, and if it be a condensed 
summary of many addresses, the sentiments and part of the 
language are probably Paul’s + (Davidson, ii. 109). 





heard much against his religion. He begs to be allowed to speak in its 
defence, and gets a hearing accordingly. But the result is, that though he 
makes a favourable impression on a few, the greater part go away uncon- 
vinced. This story seems to me to bear the stamp of simple truth. 

* The following is Davidson's abstract of the results of Lekebusch’s 
study of Paul’s speech to the Ephesian Elders at Miletus. I copy it chiefly 
for the sake of the concluding sentence, in order to show how such evidence 
is met by a hostile critic. The list of instances given might easily be 
amended by striking out two or three of no great force, and adding others. 
‘ SovdAcvew TH Kupiw, Acts xx. 19, six times in Paul, only in Matt. vi. 24, 
Luke xvi, 13 besides; ramewoppootyy, xx. 19, five times in Paul, only in 
I Peter v. 5 besides ; brooréAAw, xx. 20, Gal. ii. 12; 7d ouupépoy, XX. 20, 
three times in 1 Cor., only in Heb. xii. 20 besides ; Siakovta, xx. 24, twenty- 
two times in Paul; waprdpouo, xx. 26, Gal. v. 3, Eph. iv. 17; Kabapds éyd, 
xx, 26, Acts xviil. 6; peldoua, xx. 29, seven times in Paul, only in 2 Pet. 
li. 4, 5 besides; vovOereiy, xx. 31, seven times in Paul; émoirodouetv, xx, 32, 
six times in Paul, only in Jude 20 besides; koma, active, xx. 35, thirteen 
times in Paul; the hortative ypnyope?re, xx. 31, I Cor. xvi. 13. These 
may show nothing more than a writer familiar with the Pauline diction, as 
the author of the Acts undoubtedly was’ (Davidson, ii. 112). 

+ It must be observed that this speech does not occur in one of the ‘we? 
sections, so that if it be a genuine specimen of Paul’s preaching, the 
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Now, with regard to the attempt to find traces of Luke’s hand 
in the report of other speeches of Paul, let me remark that, 
admitting the attempt to be successful, the inference that follows 
is exactly the opposite of what is supposed. Let us concede that 
Luke had a monopoly of his favourite expressions, and that if we 
find one of them in a report of Paul’s speeches, we are entitled to 
conclude that Paul never uttered that expression; still if the 
speech in the main contains Paul’s sentiments, and Paul’s 
language, we are bound to believe that the other person who has 
left traces of his hand must be the person who heard and reported 
the speech. We can easily believe that the hearer of a speech, 
when he afterwards came to write it down from memory, might, 
while giving the substance correctly, introduce a little of his own 
phraseology; but we may be sure that if a compiler of the next 
generation got possession of a genuine report of speeches of Paul 
he would incorporate them in his work verbatim. Thus, in my 
opinion, if it be once acknowledged that the report of Paul’s 
speeches in the Acts exhibits familiarity with the Pauline diction, 
a real proof that these speeches, before being written down as we 
have them, had passed through the mind of the compiler of the 
Acts, would go to confirm the traditional opinion that this 
compiler had been a companion and hearer of St. Paul. I may 
add, in confirmation of this result, that Alford has remarked 
that the speech (Acts xxii.), which was spoken in Hebrew, con- 
tains no Pauline expression, while it abounds in those peculiar 
to St. Luke; on the other hand, the speech (Acts xvii.), which 
Luke does not profess to have heard himself, contains none of 
Luke’s characteristic phrases. 

But now I come to the point at which I was desirous to arrive. 
If it is owned that the compiler of the Acts was a Paulinist, 
‘undoubtedly familiar with the Pauline diction,’ we ask how he 
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hypothesis that the compiler of the Acts somehow got possession of a 
journal kept by Paul’s travelling companion, has to be supplemented by a 
further hypothesis that he also got possession of other genuine records of 
Paul’s preaching. This speech has a character corresponding to Paul’s 
education. ‘Tarsus was the central university town for Cilicia and Cyprus, 
and was so famous that even Romans esteemed it. This country was the 
cradle of Stoicism. Amongst the Stoic teachers which it supplied were 
Zeno of Cyprus, Perseus of Cyprus, Chrysippus of Soli, and Aratus of 
Soli, who is quoted in the speech. Paul, therefore, had been brought up 
‘in a Stoic atmosphere ; and in the speech he takes the Stoic side against 
the Epicureans, in their doctrine about Providence, about the unity of 
nature of all nations (v. 26), and about Pantheism, all that is true in which 


is recognized (v. 28). 
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acquired that familiarity. If it was not from personal intercourse 
with the Apostle, it must have been from diligent study of his 
Epistles, and such study a Paulinist of the next generation 
could not fail to give. But the strange point is, that no satis- 
factory proof can be made out that the author of the Acts had 
ever seen St. Paul’s Epistles. If we were to borrow our opponents’ 
language, we might say that St. Luke absolutely ‘ knew nothing’ 
of these letters. We can find in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
in 1 Peter, clear proofs of acquaintance with Paul’s letters; but 
not so in the Acts. Can we imagine a compiler of the next 
century so subtle as to give the speeches which he puts in Paul’s 
mouth a Pauline character, by employing that Apostle’s voca- 
bulary, and yet avoiding anything like a direct echo of any 
passage in the Epistles? The nearest coincidence I can find is 
that in the speech at Athens, Paul says (xvii. 31), ‘He will 
judge the world in righteousness by that man whom He hath 
ordained ; whereof He hath given assurance unto all men, in that 
He hath raised Him from the dead.’ This is like what Paul 
says in the beginning of the Epistle to the Romans (i. 4), 
‘Declared to be the Son of God with power, according to the 
spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead:’ so like 
at least that we can easily believe both to have been utterances 
of the same man; yet the likeness is certainly not that of direct 
imitation. If the antiquity of the Book of Acts were undoubted, 
and that of Paul’s Epistles disputed, I am persuaded that our op- 
ponents would not admit the validity of a single proof we could 
produce of St. Luke’s acquaintance with those Epistles, while 
they could make out a very strong case to prove his ignorance, 
For example, Philippi is a place where, as I already remarked, 
the author of the ‘we’ sections spent a considerable time ; and 
its Church would, therefore, be one in which he would take a 
lively interest. Yet he shows no sign of acquaintance with the 
letter which, at a period a little later than that included in the 
history of the Acts, Paul wrote to the Philippian Church. In 
the account given in the Acts of the formation of that Church, 
Lydia is the only person mentioned by name. If the Epistle had 
been forged by anyone who had seen the Acts, that name would 
surely have been found in it; but it is absent. On the other 
hand, there is not a word in the Acts about Epaphroditus, about 
the women Euodia and Syntyche, about the name Clement, after- 
wards so celebrated, about the gifts of money sent by the 
Philippian Church to Paul at Thessalonica (Phil. iv. 16; see also 
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2 Cor. xi. 9).* Thus the independence of the Acts and this Epistle 
is clearly marked ; but at what an early date must each writing 
- have been composed, if the author of neither had seen the other ? 

Take again the Epistle to the Galatians. The main topic of the 
assailants of the Acts is the assertion that the book contradicts 
that Epistle. I do not admit that there is any real contradiction, 
but I think also that St. Luke when he wrote had not seen that 
Epistle. There are some things mentioned in it, such as Paul’s 
journey to Arabia, the rebuke of Paul to Peter at Antioch, the 
dispute concerning the circumcision of Titus, which I think St. 
Luke would scarcely have passed over in silence had he known 
that Epistle. Now a writer of the second century could neither 
have been ignorant of that Epistle himself, nor could he flatter 
himself that his readers could beso. Thus the excuse will not serve 
that he omitted these things in order to conceal from his readers 
that there ever had been any variance between Paul and the 
original Apostles. If that had been his object, he would have 
repeated the same stories with some different colouring ; but he 
would not have resorted to the ostrich-like device of being silent 
about things told in a book which he knew his readers had in 
their hands. But while I find it hard to think that the author of 
the Acts could have been acquainted with the Epistle to the 
Galatians, I see no difficulty in the supposition that he was 
ignorant of it. If Luke had not been with Paul at the time he 
wrote that letter, then unless Paul kept a copy of it, or unless the 
Galatian Church sent him back a copy of his own letter, one of 
Paul’s immediate companions was just one of the last persons in 
the Church to be likely to see it. 

Again, it seems to me probable that Luke, when he wrote, had 
not seen the Epistles to the Corinthians. Surely if he had read 
1 Cor. xv. 6, 7, his Gospel would have told something of our Lord’s 
appearance to James and to the five hundred brethren at once ; 
and if he had read 2 Cor. xi. 24, 25, the Acts would have given 
some particulars about the five times when in the synagogue Paul 
received forty stripes, save one, of the three beatings with rods, 
and the three shipwrecks. In the case of 1 Cor., however, we 
have the strongest token that has been found of indebtedness on 








* Bishop Fitz Gerald used to think there was an oblique reference to the 
Macedonian gifts in cvvelxeto TG Adyw (Acts xviii. 5); the meaning being 
that these gifts freed Paul from the necessity of working at his trade, and 
enabled him to devote himself entirely to the preaching of the word. Canon 
Cook gives the same explanation in the Speaker's Commentary. 
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Luke’s part to Pauline epistles, viz. the close resemblance between 
the words in which the institution of the Eucharist is recorded in 
that Epistle and in the Gospel. I am myself inclined to explain 
that resemblance by the liturgical use of the words. Luke would 
probably have often heard Paul when conducting divine service 
recite the words of Institution, and so they would come into his 
Gospel in the same form. It must be stated, however, that the 
absence of the words from some old authorities has caused textual 
critics to doubt whether St. Luke’s Gospel may not in this place 
have been interpolated from the Epistle to the Corinthians. One 
other phrase is cited, ‘ Whatsoever is set before you eat’ (1 Cor. x. 
27), which nearly coincides with the words in the direction to the 
Seventy (Luke x. 8), ‘Eat such things as are set before you, 
eoblere Ta maparibeueva duiv, If the coincidence is more than 
accidental, I should ascribe it to the adoption as his own, by St 
Paul, of well-known words of our Lord. But the question whether 
Luke might have seen one or two Epistles of St. Paul is one which 
I have no interest in contesting. However that be decided, two 
facts remain. First, the Acts say nothing as to Paul’s having 
written letters. Now, if the Acts had been compiled after these 
letters had obtained general circulation, the compiler would at 
least have mentioned, as every modern biographer of Paul does, 
the fact of their composition, even if he had nothing to tell about 
the circumstances which drew them forth. When speaking, for 
example, of Paul’s residence in Corinth, he would have noted that 
thence Paul wrote his Epistle to the Church of Rome. Biographers 
of St. John, ot whom I shall speak in the next lecture, do not fail 
to tell the circumstances under which he wrote his Gospel. But 
to the author of the Acts St. Paul is known, not as a writer, but 
as aman of action. We conclude, then, that this book must have 
been written before the period when Paul’s letters had passed 
from being the special property of the several Churches to which 
they were addressed, and had become the general property of 
Christians. Secondly, the Acts not only do not mention Paul’s 
epistles, but show very scanty signs of acquaintance with them. 
It follows, then, that the familiarity with Paul’s diction which the 
writer confessedly exhibits, if not obtained from a study of his 
letters, must have been derived from close personal intercourse. 
The language of Peter’s speeches in the Acts has also been 
compared with that of Peter’s First Epistle, the result being to 
elicit several coincidences. Thus the idea that Jesus was delivered 
by the determinate counsel of God occurs three times in Peter’s 
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speeches (ii. 23, iv. 28, x. 42), and is found in the Epistle (i. 2, 20; 
il. 4, 6). The prophecy (Ps. CXxviii..22) of our Lord, as the stone 
set at nought by the builders, is quoted (Acts iv. 11, 1 Pet, ii. as 
And generally the Petrine speeches in the Acts agree with the 
Epistle in their thorough harmony with Paul’s doctrine. But 
whether that is a reason for doubting their authenticity had better 
be postponed until I come to discuss the Epistle. 

Ihave thought that the most important point on which to dwell 
in the limited time at my disposal is the proof that the compiler of 
the Acts was a companion of St. Paul. If this were not established 
it would be useless to give proofs of Luke’s accuracy in particulars, 
and of his exact knowledge of localities. It would simply be said 
that the compiler had access to some very good sources of infor- 
mation. I may, however, give you a few specimens of the 
argument into the details of which I am not able to enter. On 
one point, for instance, on which Luke’s accuracy had been 
questioned, further investigation has confirmed it. Sergius Paulus 
is described (xiii. 7) as proconsul (4v@vraros) at Cyprus. Now, we 
learn from Strabo (XIV. xvii. 25) that there were two classes of 
provinces in the Roman empire, as arranged by Augustus: one, 
the ruler of which was appointed by the Senate; the other, where 
military operations were likely to be necessary, the ruler of which 
was appointed by the emperor. The ruler of a senatorial province 
bore the title of proconsul; that of an imperial province was 
called propreetor (ayriorpdrnyos). Strabo further informs us that 
Cyprus was governed by ozparnyoi. Hence it was inferred that 
these were styled proprztors, and that Cyprus therefore was one 
of the provinces which Augustus had reserved for himself; so it 
had been set down as a mistake of Luke’s that he called the 
governor proconsul. But Strabo expressly places Cyprus on the 
list of senatorial provinces ; and it is certain that the erparnyol, 
by whom he tells us Cyprus was governed, bore the title of pro- 
consul, and were pretors only as regards their previous rank. 
This is clearly stated by Dion Cassius, who further informs us 
(liii. 12, liv. 4) that though Cyprus had been at first on Augustus’s 
list, a rectification was subsequently made by him, the disturbed 
province of Dalmatia, which had been assigned to the Senate, 
having been exchanged for quiet provinces in the emperor’s 
portion ; and that at that time Cyprus reverted to the Senate. 
This is confirmed by coins and other remains,* showing that down 





* In Cesnola’s Cyrus an inscription is given(p. 425) in which the words 
WS 
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to and after the time of Paul’s visit the governor of Cyprus bore 
the title of proconsul. It may be mentioned that Pliny, in his 
Natural History, for two books, II. and XVIII., quotes the authority 
of a Sergius Paulus. The name is not so uncommon as to make 
an identification certain; yet, since in each of the two books for 
which he cites the name Pliny tells something about the natural 
history of Cyprus, it is likely enough that the same person is 
meant. At several of the other places which Paul visited we have 
equal accuracy in the description of the magistrates. At Corinth, 
Gallio is described as av0vmaros(Actsxviii.12). This was in the reign 
of Claudius. Under Tiberius, Achaia was imperial ; under Nero it 
was independent; under Claudius it was senatorial, as represented 
by St. Luke (see Tacit. Azz. i. 76; Sueton., Claudius, 25). In 
Ephesus the mention of dv@dmaro: (xix. 38) is equally correct. At 
Thessalonica, again, the magistrates are called politarchs (Acts 
xvii. 6). Now this name is found in connexion with Thessalonica 
in no-ancient author; but an arch which to this day spans the 
main street of the city bears the inscription that it had been 
raised by the seven politarchs.* It is a curious coincidence, but 
one on which nothing can be built, that among their names we 
find Gaius, Secundus, and Sosipater—all three names occurring 
in Acts xx. 4, and that of Secundus in connexion with Thessa- 
lonica. St. Luke mentions also the Demos of Thessalonica, an 
appropriate word in speaking of a free city. tparnyol, pretors, 
seems a very grand title for the two magistrates of the little pro- 
vincial city of Philippi (Acts xvi. 20); but Cicero, in one of his 
orations+ a hundred years earlier, laughs at the magistrates of 
an Italian provincial town who had the impudence to call them- 
selves preetors; and no doubt what happened then was very 
likely to happen again. That Philippi was a Colomza (Acts xvi. 
12) is confirmed by Dion Cassius (li. 4). The governor of Melita 
is neither proconsul nor propretor, but head-man, mpéaros, a 
title the accuracy of which is attested by inscriptions (Boeckh, 
No. 5754). Luke’s mention of Iconium is noteworthy (Acts 
xiii, 51). -Just before (xiii. 13), he has described Perga as ‘ of 
Pamphylia,’ Antioch as ‘ of Pisidia’: just after (xiv. 6), Lystra and 








EMI MAYAOY [AN@]YIIATOY occur. This may have been the Sergius 
Paulus of St. Luke. I derive this reference, as well as other of the points 
noted above, from an article by Bp. Lightfoot, Contemporary Review, May, 
1878. Lssays, p. 294. 

* Boeckh, /nscr. Gr. No. 1967; Leake’s Morthern Greece, Ill. 236. 

t De Leg. Agrar. contra Rullum, § xxxiv. See also Hor, Sat. 1. v. 34. 
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Derbe as ‘the cities of Lycaonia.’ Iconium alone is named with- 
out geographical designation. Now it seems likely that Iconium 
was at the time extra-provincial ; for Paul’s contemporary Pliny 
(Wat. Hzst. v. 25) distinguishes it from Lycaonia proper as the 
chief of fourteen cities which formed an independent tetrarchy.* 
Before leaving the subject of the Acts, I may mention one of 
the newest attacks on it—so new, indeed, that the author of 
Supernatural Religion had not discovered it when he published 
his volume on the Acts in 1877; but shortly after, having met an 
article by Holtzmann in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift for 1873, he 
communicated an abstract of it to the Fortnightly Review, Oct., 
1877. St. Luke had been accused of certain historical blunders, 
the evidence being that he is on certain points at variance 
with Josephus ; for, of course, it is assumed that, if there be a 
difference, Josephus is right and Luke wrong. But Holtzmann 
imagined himself to have discovered that Luke made use of the 
work of Josephus, and consequently wrote later; and therefore 
not till after the close of the first century. It is amusing to find 
that the main part of the proof is, that the names of different 
public characters mentioned by St. Luke are also mentioned by 
Josephus ; for example, Annas and Caiaphas, Gamaliel, Herod, 
Felix, Festus, &c. In the same way we can prove that the 
political tracts ascribed to Dean Swift were in reality written in 
the reign of George III.; for they mention Queen Anne, the 
Duke of Marlborough, Harley, and St. John, showing clearly 
that the author must have read Smollett’s History of England. 
The author of Supernatural Religion strengthens the proof by 
finding spread over eleven or more sections of Josephus some of 
the words which occur in three verses of St. Luke’s preface. But 


* T owe this remark to Dr. Gwynn, who has also observed with regard 
to the titles of provincial magistrates, that the Acts of Paul and Thecla 
(see next lecture) show how easy it was for a later writer to go wrong 
in this matter. The ‘proconsul’ at Antioch in these Acts (§ 32) is 
clearly a mistake ; for the Syrian Antioch is meant, and Syria was not a 
Senatorial province. The case of the ‘proconsul’ at Iconium (§§ 16-20) 
is less clear. Iconium apparently had its own tetrarch (see above) ; 
possibly its Duumviri, as a Colonia (Boeckh, 3991, 3993 ; Eckhel, Doctr. 
Numm., Vet. 111. 32; Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverw., Band I., Zweiter 
Abschnitt B., xxx.), or if counted as of Lycaonia, it would belong, at dif- 
ferent times, to Galatia (Strabo, x11. v. 1; vi. 1), to Cappadocia (Ptolemy, 
v. 6), to Asia (Pliny, wt swpr. [?], Boeckh, 3188). Of these, Asia alone 
was a Senatorial Province. If, however, the proconsul of Asia were 
intended, this great official would not be found within call of a plaintiff in 
a third-rate and outlying city of his province. 
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in truth a man unacquainted with the literature of the period is as 
incompetent to say whether the occurrence of the same words in 
different authors is a proof of literary obligation, as a negro who 
had never seen more than two white men in his life would be to 
say whether their likeness to each other was a proof of close 
relationship. Thus Luke could have found in the Septuagint the 
greater part of the words he is accused of borrowing from 
Josephus. Others again (airémrs for example), as Dr. Hobart 
has shown (Medical Language of St Luke, pp. 87-90), belong to 
the vocabulary of Greek medical writers. Galen’s prefaces have 
closer affinities with St. Luke’s than have those of Josephus.” 
Thus we find in Galen’s prefaces the complimentary epithet 
«pdticte, the commencement by éweidq with Soxe? for apodosis, 
the phrases a«piBGs wapaxorovdjoa and emxeipetv. Several of the 
words on which an argument has been built are the common pro- 
perty of all who use the Greek language. One of the words which 
it is assumed Luke could not have known unless he had learned it 
from Josephus is actually tértw ; which would raise the question, 
if the doubt had not occurred to one before, whether the objector 
had ever seen a Greek grammar. Perhaps the highest point of 
laughable absurdity is reached by Krenkel (Hilgenteld’s Zett- 
schrift, 1873, p- 441), who thinks that Luke would not have 
known how to describe our Lord as a mais érdy dddena if Josephus 
had not spoken of his own proficiency when he was tats rep) 
Tecoopeckadékarov éros, Krenkel suggests that Luke altered the 14 
of Josephus into 12, because the latter was a sacred number. No 
doubt, if the difference had been the other way, it would have 
been found that twice seven was the sacred number. 

Though Luke and Josephus frequently mention the same 
people, the discrepancies between them are as remarkable as the 
coincidences. For instance, the ‘ Egyptian’ who in Acts xxi. 38 
leads out 4000 Sicarii is in Bedd. Fud. I. xiii. 5 at the head 
of 30,000 ; and so on. Anyone, therefore, who says that Luke 
read Josephus is bound to say also that Luke was a very careless 
person who remembered very little of what he read. And the 
best critics of the sceptical school have found themselves unable 
to execute the change of front from accusing Luke of contradict- 
ing Josephus to accusing him of having copied him. 








* Galen wrote in the latter half of the second century, but his writings 
may be taken as probable evidence of the usage of previous medical writers. 
The use of émyeipetv, as above, is found in Hippocrates some centuries 
earlier, as Dr. Hobart has pointed out. 
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APOCRYPHAL ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


N discussing the relation between St. Matthew’s Gospel and 
the so-called Gospel of the Hebrews, I was led, in a former 
lecture to speak of other non-canonical gospels ; and thus I have 
come to include in the plan of these lectures an account not only of 
the writings which have obtained admission into the New Testa- 
ment Canon, but also of those which at any time seemed to have 
pretensions to find their way into it.* 

This, then, would seem to be the place to treat of Apocryphal 
Acts of the Apostles ; but though there is great abundance of 
legendary tales of Apostolic labours and miracles, there is 
scarcely any extant document, which either on the ground of 
antiquity or of extent of acceptance, can make remote preten- 
sions to canonical authority. If we were to judge by the number 
of New Testament books which modern critics have rejected as 
spurious, we should be led to think that the early Church was 





* Until comparatively lately the most important collection of such 
writings was that by Fabricius (Codex Apocryphus, N.T., Hamburg, 1719). 
In 1832 a new Codex Apocryphus was commenced by Thilo, but he did 
not publish more than the first volume containing Apocryphal Gospels. 
A collection of Apocryphal Acts was published by Tischendorf in 1851, 
followed by Apocryphal Gospels in 1853, 2nd edit. 1876, and by a volume 
containing Apocryphal Revelations and some supplements to his volume 
of Acts in 1866. Syriac Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles have been made 
accessible by Professor Wm. Wright (London, 1871). A very important 
addition to our sources of information will be made in Max Bonnett’s Sup- 
plementum Codicis Apocrypht, of which the first part containing the Acts 
of St. Thomas appeared in 1883. A complete account of all that is known 
on the subject will be found in Lipsius’s Die apokryphen A lpostelgeschichten 
und Apostellegenden, 1883, a work in two large volumes. 

Lipsius, Rd. A., born 1830, Professor of Theology at Jena. Though 
differing in opinion from him on many important points, I cannot forbear 
to acknowledge the obligations students owe to his ability, learning, and 


industry. 
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extremely easy in admitting the claims of any document which 
aspired to a place in the Canon. But actually we find cause to 
admire the extreme rigour of the scrutiny to which any such 
claim was subjected. ; 

We have already seen that the two minor Epistles of St. John 
(whose common authorship with the First Epistle there is no good 
reason to doubt) did not find acceptance at once, or without con- 
troversy. Like hesitation was shown (and as I believe without 
any just cause) in the case of St. James’s Epistle, of which I have 
stillto speak. And though the story of the labours and sufferings 
of the first preachers. of the Gospel constituted the reading which 
Christians found at once most interesting and most edifying, it 
does not appear that anyone dreamed of setting any record of 
Apostolic labours on a level with that made by St. Luke. The 
consequence was, that this branch of Christian literature, being 
not interfered with or controlled by ecclesiastical authority, be- 
came liable to great variations of form. Successive relators of 
these stories modified them to suit their respective tastes or to 
express their doctrinal views ; so that now it is often a difficult 
and uncertain task for critical sagacity to recover the original 
form of the legends. The difficulty is increased by the number of 
the documents that demand investigation, much still remaining 
to be done for a complete examination of the Greek and Latin 
lives to be found in Western libraries, while considerable addition 
to the stock of materials may be expected from Oriental sources. 

That the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles should be sub- 
jected to some alterations and recastings was indeed a neces- 
sity resulting from the fact that it was in heretical circles that 
the majority took their origin. I have already (Lect. 11.) spoken 
of the Clementines, which were in fact Ebionite Acts of Peter. 
There was still more active manufacture of apocryphal literature 
among the Gnostics, some of whom displayed great fertility of 
invention, and had tales to tell of wonders wrought by the 
Apostles which had as lively interest for the orthodox as for the 
heretics. So members of the Catholic Church who met with these 
Gnostic Acts found it easy to believe that the facts related in 
them were in the main true, however much they might have been 
disfigured by heretical additions.* And then it was a natural 


eee ee ee 

* The preface of the pseudo-Melito to his ‘Passion of St. John,’ in 
words reproduced in a forged letter of Jerome to Chromatius and Helio- 
dorus, exemplifies the opinion of an orthodox reviser concerning the work 
of his heretical predecessor : ‘ Quaedam de virtutibus quidem [et miraculis], 
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step to expurgate these Acts, cancelling as spurious what was 
found distasteful to orthodox feelings, or giving the story some 
modification which would remove the offence. For instance, 
Encratism is a prominent feature of the Gnostic Acts. The 
married life is treated as absolutely unlawful. The Apostolic 
preachers are represented as having done a good work, when a 
couple about to unite in wedlock have been prevailed on to aban- 
don the design, or when a wife has been persuaded to refuse 
further intercourse with her husband. The persecution which 
the Christian preachers meet with is frequently represented as 
arising from the natural resentment of husbands at such teaching. 
When these stories are repeated by an orthodox narrator, the 
heretical character of the Encratism is removed. The woman 
who separates herself is not a wife but a concubine; or there is 
some impediment of close kindred; or the separation is not 
intended to be permanent, but is only a temporary withdrawal 
for purposes of devotion, or in order more closely to attend to the 
Apostolic preaching. 

I. There is no heretical taint in the work which I take first to 
describe, and which related the preaching of Addai or Thaddeus, 
to Abgarus, king of Edessa. I place it first because we have an 
assurance of the antiquity of the story in the fact that Eusebius 
accepted it as authentic, and gave an abstract of it, at the end of 
the first book of his Eccleszastical History. He states that he 
derived his account from records written in Syriac, preserved in 
the archives of the city of Edessa. This city, the capital of 
Osrhoene, the northern province of Mesopotamia, was for a long 
period a centre of theological culture for Syriac-speaking Chris- 
tians. It boasted with pride of the early date at which it had 
received the Gospel ; and in time it was believed to have derived 
special privileges from the reception by its king of a letter from 
our Saviour’s own hand. The barbarians should never be able to 
take the city. No idolater, no Jew, no heretic could live in it. 
With these privileges, however, we are not immediately con- 
cerned, since the belief in them is of later origin than the story 
with which I have to do. This is, that Abgar, one of several 
successive rulers of Edessa who bore this name, being afflicted 
with a sore disease, and having heard of the mighty deeds of 
Jesus, who cured sicknesses by the power of His word alone, and 





quz per eos Dominus fecit, vera dixit; de doctrina vero multa mentitus 
est.’ Thus, by a curious reversal of modern canons of belief, the rule is, 
Believe all the miraculous part of the story, and disbelieve the rest, 
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who even raised the dead, sent ambassadors to Him with a letter, 
of which Eusebius gives a translation. In this he expresses his 
belief that Jesus must be either God or the Son of God; and he 
begs Him to have pity on him and heal his disease. He has 
heard of the plots which the Jews are contriving against Jesus, 
and offers Him refuge in his city, which though small is of good 
consideration and well sufficient for them both. Eusebius gives 
also a translation of what purports to be a letter from our Lord in 
answer. In some versions of the story our Lord’s answer is 
verbal: in others the verbal answer is turned into a letter by the 
Apostle Thomas. It begins, ‘ Blessed art thou who hast believed 
in me without having seen me; for itis written of me that they who 
have seen me shall not believe me, and that they who have not 
seen me shall believe and live.’ There seems to be here a clear 
use of John xx. 29. The nearest Old Testament passage is Is. 
lii. 15, and the resemblance to that is not very close. The letter 
goes on to say that our Lord must finish all the things for which 
He had been sent, and afterwards be taken up to Him that had 
sent Him; but that, after He had been taken up, He would send 
one of His disciples, who should heal his disease and give life to 
him and his people. Then the story relates that after our Lord’s 
Ascension, the Apostle Judas, also called Thomas, sent Thad- 
dzus, one of the Seventy, who preached to Abgar and healed 
him of his disease, the king declaring that he had already so 
believed in Jesus that if it had not been for the power of the 
Romans he would have gone with an army to destroy the Jews 
who had crucified Jesus. Thaddeus teaches him the cause why 
our Lord had been sent into the world, and tells him of our Lord’s 
mighty work, and of the mysteries which He spoke to the world; 
how He abased Himself and humbled His Divinity, and was 
crucified, and descended into Hades, and clove the wall of parti- 
tion which from eternity had never been cleft, and brought up the 
dead. For He descended alone, but ascended with many to His 
Father.* Eusebius concludes his abstract by telling that Abgar 
offered Thaddeus silver and gold; but he refused, saying, How 
shall we who have abandoned our own property take that which 
belongs to others? He gives the date, the year 340—that is of 
the Seleucian era, corresponding to the year 28 or 29 of ours. 
Either the book from which Eusebius made his extracts, or an 





* This recognizes the story of the ‘ harrowing of hell,’ toldin the Gospel 
of Nicodemus (see p. 183). ; 
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amplification of it, is still extant in Syriac. It is called Zhe 
Teaching of Addat, and was edited, with an English translation, 
by Dr. Phillips, in 1876. It contains, with only trifling variations, 
all that is cited by Eusebius; but it contains a good deal more. 
For example, the letter of our Lord concludes with a promise of 
inviolability to the city of Edessa. There is a story of which you 
must have heard, but about which Eusebius is silent, that one of 
Abgar’s ambassadors, being the royal painter, took a picture of 
our Lord and brought it back with him to Edessa. There is a 
correspondence between Abgar and the Emperor Tiberius, in 
which Abgar urges the Roman emperor to punish the Jews for 
the murder of our Lord; and Tiberius answers that he had dis- 
graced Pilate for his share in the crime, but that he was prevented 
by troubles in Spain from taking immediate steps against the 
Jews. And there is a story about Protonice, the wife of the 
Emperor Claudius, almost identical with that told of Constantine’s 
mother Helena, namely, that she sought for our Lord’s cross, and, 
finding three, was enabled to distinguish the right one by apply- 
ing them successively to a dead body, which was unaffected by 
the touch of the crosses of the two thieves, but was restored to 
life when touched by that of our Lord. It is a question whether 
Eusebius designedly omitted all this matter, or whether it was 
added since his time. Lipsius, who has made a special study of 
this story,* decides in favour of the latter supposition, a conclu- 
sion which I have no inclination to dispute. He dates the origi- 
nal document used by Eusebius A. D. 250, and the enlargement 
about 360. I have already (see p. 75) had occasion to refer to 
one of the proofs that the document is not earlier than the third 
century, viz. that it represents Addai as using the Diatessaron in 
the public service. The reading of Paul’s Epistles and of the 
Acts of the Apostles is also especially mentioned (PAz2lzps, 
p. 44).+ 
II. The work which I next consider might, on chronological 
grounds, have been placed first, for it has earlier attestation and 
was earlier written: the Acts of Paul and Thecla. In this story, 
as I shall presently tell, Thecla is related to have baptized herself, 
and consequently her case was cited against Tertullian in the 





_* Die edessenische Abgarsage, 1880. 

+ Bishop Reeves tells me that no inference, as to the currency of the 
Thaddeeus legend in Ireland, can be drawn from the common use of the 
name Thady: this being but the representative of a Celtic name, signifying 
‘poet,’ and also known in the form Teigue. 
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controversy whether or not it was permissible for females to 
baptize. He disposes of the citation (De Bagtzsmo, 17) by denying 
the authenticity of the book; and makes the interesting statement 
that a presbyter in Asia had confessed his authorship of the work, 
pleading that he had made it through love of Paul, whereupon 
he was deposed from his office. Thus we learn that the story of 
Thecla was current in the second century ; and I know no good 
reason for doubting that it was, in its main substance, the same 
as that contained in the Acts now extant. Notwithstanding 
Tertullian’s rejection, the story of Thecla is used as genuine by a 
whole host of Fathers: Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory Nyssen, 
Gregory Nazianzen, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, and others.* Though 
Eusebius does not directly mention Thecla, he shows his knowledge 
of her story by calling another Thecla 7 kad’ judas Okra (Mart. 
Pal, 3). His contemporary Methodius, in his Sy#zgostzum, makes 
Thecla the victor in the contest of virgins. The Acts were trans- 
lated into Latin, Syriac, and Arabic. 

These Acts of Paul and Thecla are deeply tinged with Encratism. 
This sufficiently appears from the following specimen of Paul’s 
preaching: ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 
Blessed are they who keep the flesh undefiled, for they shall 
become the temple of God. Blessed are the continent (oi éyxpareis), 
for God shall speak unto them. Blessed are they who renounce 
this world, for they shall be called upright. Blessed are they who 
have wives as though they had them not, for they shall inherit 
God... . Blessed are the bodies of the virgins, for they shall 
be well pleasing to God, and shall not lose the reward of their 
chastity.’ This sermon is delivered by Paul in the house of his 
host Onesiphorus at Iconium, where the story opens. The virgin 
Thecla overhears it from the window of her neighbouring house, 
and is delighted with the Apostle’s praises of virginity. She 
hangs ‘like a spider’ at the window for three days and nights 
together, not leaving it either to eat or to drink, until her mother 
in despair sends for Thecla’s affianced husband Thamyris, the 
chief man of the city. But his interference is in vain: Thecla has 
no ears for anyone but Paul, 

Thamyris, going out, meets two of Paul’s companions, Demas 
and Hermogenes, men full of hypocrisy, and asks them who this 





* Ambrose de Virginibus 11.; August. Contra Faust. xxx. 4; Greg. 
Nyss. Hom. 14 in Cantic. Canticor. ; Greg. Naz. Orat. xxiv. in Laud. S, 
Cypr. 10, Precept. ad Virgg. v. 190; Epiphan. Her. lxxviii. 16 ; Chrys. 
in Act., Hom. 25. 
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deceiver was who forbade marriages to take place. They tell him 
that Paul robbed young men of their wives, and maidens of their 
husbands, teaching them, ‘ Ye have no part in the Resurrection 
unless ye remain chaste and do not defile your flesh;’ but they 
teach him that the Resurrection has already taken place, con- 
sisting in the generation of children, and in the obtaining the 
knowledge of the true God. 

I may remark in passing that the use of the names Onesiphorus, 
Demas, and Hermogenes, the parts ascribed to these characters, 
and the doctrine about the Resurrection being past already, show 
clearly that the writer of these Acts had read the Second Epistle to 
Timothy with which his work has other verbal coincidences. These 
last coincidences might, perhaps, be explained away as arising 
from additions made by an orthodox reviser; but a reviser would 
not be likely to alter the names of the characters. Onesiphorus 
is described as seeking for Paul (2 Tim. i. 17), and you may care 
to hear the description by which he had been taught to recognize 
the Apostle. He was a man of small stature, with bald head, 
how-legged, of a healthy complexion (evextixds), with eyebrows 
joined together, and a somewhat aquiline nose (uipés émipwvos).* I 
have only mentioned the coincidences with 2 Timothy because this 
is a disputed book. These Acts are full of coincidences with the 
New Testament. You may have noticed two in the fragment of 
Paul’s sermon which I quoted, ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God,’ and ‘ they that have wives, as though they 
had none.’ 

At the instigation of the false disciples, Paulis arraigned before 
the proconsul; but the first night of his imprisonment Thecla, by 
gifts of her personal ornaments, bribes the porter of her own house 
to let her out, and the jailor to let her in, and sits at Paul’s feet 
and receives his instruction. There she is found; and when Paul 
is brought before the tribunal she is sent for, too; but when 
examined by the proconsul she makes no answer, having no eye, 
or ears for any but Paul. Though the proconsul had been willing 
to listen to the Christian doctrine preached by Paul, he now con- 
demns him as a magician, and has him whipped out of the city. 








* On this description have been founded the representations of Paul’s 
appearance given by several later writers. The following is Renan’s ver- 
sion: ‘Il était laid, de courte taille, épais et vofité. Ses fortes épaules 
portaient bizarrement une téte petite et chauve. Sa face bléme était 
comme envahie par une barbe épaisse, un nez aquilin, des yeux percants 
des sourcils noirs qui se rejoignaient sur le front.’—Zes Apdtres, p. 170, 
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As for Thecla, her own mother pronounces that she ought to be 
burned, in order that other women might learn not to follow so 
bad an example; and burned she accordingly would have been if 
the pyre had not miraculously been quenched. Escaping from 
the city, Thecla finds Paul, who with his company had been fasting 
and praying for her deliverance. Onesiphorus was with him, but 
he had parted with all his goods; so when, after six days’ fasting, 
they can hold out no longer, Paul has to sell his upper garment 
in order to buy the bread and herbs which, with water, constituted 
their fare. Thecla begs that she may travel with Paul whitherso- ° 
ever he went; but he replies, ‘ Nay, for the time is evil, and thou 
of fair form, lest another temptation worse than the former come 
on thee, and thou not be able to resist.’ ‘Give me,’ she said, ‘the 
seal in Christ, and no temptation shall touch me.’ And Paul 
answered, ‘ Thecla, be patient, and thou shalt receive the water.’ 
She accompanies him then to Antioch, where her beauty excites 
the passion of the Syriarch Alexander, and brings on her new 
trials. In consequence of her resistance to him, she is brought 
before the governor, and condemned to the wild beasts. In the 
meantime she obtains that the virginity for which she was willing 
to undergo so much should be preserved, and is committed to the 
charge of a lady, Tryphzna, who later in the story is spoken of as 
a queen and asa relation of the emperor. Tryphzna receives her 
to take the place of her deceased daughter, and Thecla requites 
the service by efficacious prayers, which transfer the soul of this 
dead heathen to the place of bliss. The lioness to whom Thecla 
is first exposed not only licks her feet and refuses to touch her, 
but defends her against the other animals let loose on her. But 
when, after having killed some of the assailants, the faithful lioness 
herself is slain, Thecla, seeing no further escape, jumps into a 
tank where seals are kept, crying, as she does so, ‘ lam baptized 
in the name of Jesus Christ for the Last Day.’ Thereupon the sea 
monsters fall dead, and Thecla is surrounded with a cloud of fire, 
so that neither can the beasts touch her nor her nakedness be 
seen. I need not pursue the history. When Paul takes leave of 
her, he bids her go teach the word of God; and she continues to 
a great age at Seleucia, living on herbs and water, and there 
enlightening many people with the word of God. Unless the last 
epérisev is to be understood to mean ‘baptized,’ there is no 
mention in the Acts, as they stand now, of Thecla’s baptizing 
anyone but herself. Jerome, however, speaks contemptuously of 
the Acts of Thecla, as containing a story of a baptized lion (De 
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Virts Illust. 7). Either this was a hallucination of memory on 
Jerome’s part (which I think by no means impossible, his story 
being absolutely without confirmation), or this incident was 
expurgated from the version of these Acts which has reached 
us. 

If we had not Tertullian’s testimony that these Acts were 
composed by a Church presbyter, against whom he brings no 
charge of heresy, I should certainly refer them to the class of 
Gnostic Acts, with which they have many features in’common. 
The exaltation of virginity seems to proceed as far as to a con- 
demnation of marriage, and to a denial to married persons of a 
share in the Resurrection. The account of the Apostolic com- 
pany abandoning their worldly goods, and living on bread and 
water, has certainly an Encratite complexion. There is an 
account of an appearance to Thecla of our Lord in Paul’s form 
which much resembles what we read in confessedly Gnostic 
Acts; while also a favourite incident in such Acts is the obe- 
dience of brute animals to the word of the Christian preachers. 
I think these Acts must have possessed these features from the 
first; for I know no example of Gnostic recasting of Acts 
originally orthodox. Neither again, can I look on these Acts as 
an orthodox recasting of Gnostic Acts ; for I find nothing in them 
which looks like a softening of something originally more heretical. 
I therefore accept the present as the original form of the Acts, 
and am willing to believe, on Tertullian’s authority, that they 
were the work of a Church presbyter. But I think he must have 
worked on Gnostic lines.. From the manner in which Tertullian 
speaks, I should date the composition of the Acts which he 
rejects some twenty or thirty years before his own time—that is, 
about 170 or 180—and I believe that by that time Gnostic Acts 
had been published which might have served this writer as a 
model. I think that if the tendency of the work had been felt by 
the Church of the time to be quite unobjectionable, the author 
would scarcely have been deposed for his composition of what he 
could have represented as an edifying fiction not intended to 
deceive. But there is nothing surprising in the fact that anything 
of heretical aspect in the book should afterwards be overlooked or 
condoned. Some extravagance of statement is easily pardoned to 
‘good men struggling against real evils. At the present day, one 
point of Encratite doctrine—the absolute unlawfulness of the use 
of wine—is insisted on by men who find sympathy and respect from 
many who cannot be persuaded that the lawfulness of use is 
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disproved by the possibility of abuse. At the end of the second 
century it was not merely that Christians saw their brethren in 
danger of being seduced by the immoralities of heathendom, 
‘lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, banquetings, 
and abominable idolatries ;’ there were those who laid claim to 
the Christian name who covered that name with disgrace. A 
later school of Gnostics drew from the doctrine of the essential 
evil of matter quite different consequences from those of their 
ascetic predecessors. Instead of hoping by mortification of the 
body to lighten the weight that pressed down the soul, those men 
taught that it was folly to strive to purify what was in its nature 
impure beyond remedy. He who was truly enlightened would 
have knowledge to perceive that the soul could not be affected by 
the deeds of its grosser companion, but that he might give the 
flesh the gratification which it craved, and fear not that his spirit 
should suffer defilement. If men, fighting against these abomi- 
nations, forgot caution and moderation, they would not be judged 
very harshly. 

The extant Acts agree very well with Tertullian’s account that 
their author was a presbyter of Asia; for it is in Asia Minor, and 
in those parts of it which adjoin Asia proper, that the scene of 
nearly the whole story is laid. Von Gutschmid has made 
interesting researches, showing that the names of royal per- 
sonages which occur in apocryphal Acts are often those of real 
people ; and he has proved by the evidence of coins that there 
really was a Queen Tryphena, who conceivably might have been 
in Antioch at the time of Paul’s visit.* I have only to remark, in 
conclusion, that these Acts show no signs of acquaintance with 
any struggle between Paulinists and anti-Paulinists, the author 
being evidently unconscious that there can be any in the Church 
who do not share his admiration for Paul. 

III. In order to let you better see the affinities of the story of 
Thecla with Gnostic Acts, I take next in order the Acts of St. 
Thomas, the remains of which are very complete, and their 
Gnostic character beyond mistake. They include, indeed, some 
hymns, copied in all simplicity by orthodox transcribers, who, 
being ignorant of Gnostic mythology, did not understand what 








* Die Kénigsnamen in den apokryphen Apostelgeschichten (Rhein. 
Museum, 1864, xix. 178). She was the divorced wife of Polemo IL., king 
of Bosporus ; and Gutschmid ingeniously gives reasons for thinking that 
she was a descendant of the celebrated Cleopatra and Mark Antony, so 
that she and the Emperor Claudius had a common ancestor. 
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was meant, but which betray their heretical origin at once to 
those who are acquainted with Gnostic speculations. 

Among the books read by Photius * (4262. 114) was a volume 
purporting to be written by Leucius Charinus, and containing the 
travelst of Peter, John, Andrew, Thomas, and Paul. Photius 
describes the book as both foolish and heretical. It taught the 
existence of two Gods—an evil one, the God of the Jews, having 
Simon Magus for hisminister; and a good one, whom, confounding 
the Divine Persons, it identified with Christ. It denied the 
reality of Christ’s Incarnation, and gave a docetic account of 
His life on earth, and in particular of His crucifixion; it con- 
demned marriage, and regarded all generation as the work of 
the evil principle ; and it told several silly and childish stories. 
We can satisfactorily trace these Acts back to the fourth century 
by means of references in writers of that date. At that time they 
were chiefly in use among the Manicheans ; yet there are grounds 
for looking on them as more ancient than that heresy, which only 
began towards the end of the third century. We do not find, 
indeed, the name of Leucius in any writer earlier than the fourth 
century; yet earlier writers show acquaintance with stories which 
we know to have been in the Leucian Acts; whence the conclusion 
has been drawn, which seems to me a probable one, that these 
Acts are really a second century production, and that they found 
favour with the Manicheans on account of the affinity of their 
doctrines. ; 

It is mainly for the light they throw on Gnostic ideas that the 
Acts of Thomas deserve to be studied; for they are a mere 
romance, without any historic value. The name Thomas signifies 
‘twin,’ and in these Acts the Apostle’s proper name is given as 
Judas. The name Judas Thomas appears also in the Edessan 
Acts, and may have been derived from these. But in these Acts 





* Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople, a.D. 858, had previously been 
sent by the emperor on an embassy to Bagdad. For the information of 
his brother Tarasius, with whom he had been in the habit of reading, he 
made abstracts of the contents of the books he read during his absence, 
criticizing their style and doctrine, and sometimes giving extracts from 
them. Thus was formed his Szbliotheca, containing an account of no fewer 
than 280 different works, a book which fills us with admiration of the 
ability and learning of this indefatigable student, and to which we owe 
our knowledge of several works now no longer extant. 

t The stichometry of Nicephorus (see p. 163) contains a record of the 
number of «rfxo: in the travels of Peter, John, and Thomas, respectively, 
viz. 2750, 2600, 1700. 
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we are startled to find that the twin of the Apostle is no other than 
our Blessed Lord Himself, the likeness of the two being such as 
‘to cause one to be taken for the other. I have already noticed the 
parallel story of the appearance of our Lord to Thecla under the 
shape of Paul. The Acts begin by telling how the Apostles cast 
lots for the quarter of the world to which each was to preach the 
Gospel, and that India fell to the lot of Thomas. The story of a 
division of the field of labour among the Apostles by lot* is very 
ancient. It was known to Eusebius (H. &. iii. 1), who, in the 
passage referred to, is quoting Origen. It is noteworthy that 
Eusebius there names the districts obtained by the very five 
Apostles whose travels are said by Photius to have been related 
by Leucius. He assigns their districts—Parthia to Thomas, 
Scythia to Andrew, Asia to John. Origen’s account of the 
mission of the other two Apostles has the air of being rather 
taken from the Bible than from apocryphal Acts, viz., Peter to 
the Jews dispersed in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia ; St. Paul, from Jerusalem round about to Ilyricum ; 
it being added that both Apostles ended their lives by martyrdom 
at Rome. In the Gnostic Acts the allotment of labour among the 
Apostles is regarded as having happened very soon after the 
Ascension ; but what is apparently an earlier account represents 
the Apostles as forbidden to leave Jerusalem for twelve + years. 
Such is the account of the second-century writer Apollonius 
(Zuseb. v. 18); and we learn from Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. vi. 5), that the story was contained in the apocryphal 
Preaching of Peter and Paul. 

The Acts of Thomas relate that when India fell to the lot of 
that Apostle he refused to go, notwithstanding that our Lord, in 
a vision, encouraged him. He was weak in the flesh, and how 
should a Hebrew preach the truth to the Indians? It happened 
that there was then in Jerusalem a merchant from India, charged 
by King Gundaphorus{ to buy him a carpenter. Our Lord met 
this man, and told him He could sell him a slave of His, who was 
a very good workman, and He sold him Thomas accordingly. 
The merchant finding Thomas, showed him Jesus, and asked 
ee ee 

* i ipsius is right in i i r oo 
sd nstnoonee ooh oie tae that this story was suggested by 

t+ The Clementine Recognitions say seven (i. 43, ix. 29). 

{ Von Gutschmid finds that this is the name of a real person, and hence 


concludes that the story must be more ancient than the Manicheans, whc 
would not have been likely to know this name. 
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him, ‘Is this your master?’ ‘Yes; He is my Lord,’ was the reply. 
‘Then I have bought you from Him.’ So Thomas acquiesced in 
his Lord’s will. 

The first recorded incident of his travels is that, at a city where 
the ship touched, the King was making a marriage for his only 
daughter; and everyone, rich or poor, bond or free, native or 
foreigner, was required to attend the feast. I cannot delay to 
tell what took place at it, save that Thomas refused to eat or 
to drink. But, in consequence of a miracle* which he performed, 
he was brought in by the King to bless the newly-married couple. 
When strangers had retired from the chamber, and the bride- 
groom lifted the curtain which separated him from his bride, he 
saw Thomas, as he supposed, conversing with her. Then he 
asked in surprise, ‘ How canst thou be found here? Did I not 
see thee go out before all?’ And the Lord answered, ‘I am not 
Judas Thomas, but his brother.’ Thereupon He made them sit 
down, and called on them to remember what His brother had 
said tothem. He taught them all the anxieties, troubles, and 
temptations which result from the procreation of children, and 
promised them that if they kept themselves chaste they should 
partake of the true marriage, and enter the bride-chamber full of 
light and immortality. The young couple obey this exhortation, 
much to the grief of the King when he learns their resolution. 
He orders Thomas to be apprehended, but he had sailed away. 

When Thomas arrives in India, he is brought before the King, 
and being questioned as to his knowledge of masons’ or car- 
penters’ work professes great skill in either department. The 
King asks him if he can build him a palace. He replies that he 
can, and makes a plan which is approved of. He is then com- 
missioned to build the palace, and is supplied abundantly with 
money for the work, which, however, he says he cannot begin till 
the winter months. The King thinks this strange, but being con- 
vinced of his skill, acquiesces. But when the King goes away, 
Thomas, instead of building, employs himself in preaching the 
Gospel, and spends all the money on the poor. After a time the 
King sends to know how the work is going on. Thomas sends 
back word that the palace is finished all but the roof, for which he 
must have more money; and this is supplied accordingly, and is 
spent by Thomas on the widows and orphans as before. At 





* The story of this miracle is three times referred to by St. Augustine: 
Cont. Faust xxii. 79; adv. Adimant. xvii. 2; De Serm. Dom. in monte xx. 
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length the King returns to the city, and, when he makes inquiry 
about the palace, he learns that Thomas has never done anything 
but go about preaching, giving alms to the poor, and healing 
diseases. He seemed to be a magician, yet he never took money 
for his cures; lived on bread and water, with salt, and had but 
one garment. The King, in great anger, sent for Thomas. 
‘Have you built me my palace?” ‘Yes.’ ‘ Let me see it.’ ‘ Oh, 
you can’t see it now, but you will see it when you go out of this 
world.’ Enraged at being thus mocked, the King committed 
Thomas to prison, until he could devise some terrible form of 
death for him. But that same night the King’s brother died, 
and his soul was taken up by the angels to see all the heavenly 
habitations. They asked him in which he would like to dwell. 
But when he saw the palace which Thomas had built, he desired 
to dwell in none but that. When he learned that it belonged to 
his brother, he begged and obtained that he might return to life 
in order that he might buy it from him. So as they were putting 
grave-clothes on the body, it returned to life. He sent for the 
King, whose love for him he knew, and implored him to sell him 
the palace. But when the King learned the truth about it, he 
refused to sell the mansion he hoped to inhabit himself, but con- 
soled his brother with the promise that Thomas, who was still 
alive, should build him a better one. The two brothers then 
receive instruction and are baptized. We learn here some inte- 
resting details about the Gnostic rites, and the agreement of the 
ritual with that described by Cyril of Jerusalem shows that, 
though most of the words of the prayers put into the Apostle’s 
mouth may be regarded as the invention of the heretical com- 
poser of the Acts, much of the ritual, and possibly even some of 
the words, simply represent the usage of the Church before these 
Encratites branched off, and which they retained after their 
separation. 

Oil has so prominent a place inthis ritual, that it was supposed 
among the orthodox that the heretics, from whom these Acts 
emanated, baptized with oil, not with water.* But though in one 
case no mention is made ‘of water baptism, it may be gathered 
from the fuller account of other baptisms that it was not omitted. 
It is, indeed, sometimes difficult to know, when receiving the 
‘seal’ is spoken of, whether the application of oil or of water is 
intended. Thus, in one place (19, 30, Bonnet’s ed.), we have 





* Turibius, Zpist. ad Idacium et Ceponium. 
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détovrar Thy ohpayida rod Aoutpod, and immediately after (20, 9) 
ta 8: Tod édalov détovra thy ocppayida. But the explanation, no 
doubt, is that the use both of the oil and the water were 
looked on as essential to the rite; and in the passage referred 
to an incident is represented as having occurred after the 
candidates had been sealed, but before they had received 7d 
emoppayicua THs oppayidos. The baptismal ceremony commenced 
with the pouring of oil on the candidate’s head by the Apostle, 
with words of benediction; but throughout he ‘is not repre- 
sented as confining himself to a definite form of sacramental 
words, different forms being represented as used on different 
occasions. In these Acts the forms of prayer, requesting our 
Lord’s presence in the consecrated oil, are much stronger than 
those with regard to the consecrated bread, e. g. (82, 6) émdnuij- 
car TG erdalw Katatlwcov TovTe eis d kal 7d ody Eyiov emipnulferar bvoua 
(compare Cyril. Hier. Cazeck. xxi. 3). After oil had been poured 
on the head took place the anointing of the candidates: that is, 
as I suppose, the application of oil with the sign of the cross to 
different parts of the body. I find no trace that different unguent 
was used on the two occasions, though this was afterwards the 
practice. Thus (Covs?z. App. vil. 22), xploeis mp&tov TH edaiy 
aylg, @reirta Barricers bSar1, Kal TeAevTatoy odparyioes mipy (see also 
Cyril. Hier. xx. 3, and xxi. 3). In these authorities, and in later 
practice, this anointing comes after the baptism, and not before. 
In one place in these Acts we have the phrase éAcipas kal xploas, 
where the latter word seems to refer to the pouring of oil on the 
head, the former to the smearing of the unguent on the body. 
Cyril's usage is the reverse. Xplew is the ordinary O. T. word 
for the ceremonial anointing of priests, kings, &c. In the case 
of female candidates, the Apostle himself only pours the oil on 
the head, but leaves the subsequent anointing to the women. 

After the anointing followed the baptism with water in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Apparently immer- 
sion was used, for the candidates were completely stripped, with 
the exception of a linen waist-cloth (Cyril, xx. 2). When a foun- 
tain could not be had, water was brought in in a trough (c«d¢7). 
We may gather from Herodotus iv. 73 that it would be possible 
for the candidate to lie down in such a vessel.* 

After the baptism those who had been sealed received the 
Eucharist. In most places the impression is conveyed that no 


* Du Cange in his Glossary gives oxdpn, with the Romaic diminutive 
skaiddmovao, as names for a baptismal font. 
Z2 
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wine was used, and that it consisted of bread and water only. In 
one place, however, the materials brought in for the feast are 
pao §aros nad uprov €va; and the word xpaois suggests a mix- 
ture of wine. After the bread was blessed, the sign of the cross 
was made on it, and it was distributed with some such words as, 
‘This be unto thee for the remission of sins ;’ but, as already 
stated, there is considerable variety in the words reported to have 
been used on different occasions. We read more than once of 
a supernatural voice uttering the ‘Amen.’ In Justin Martyr’s 
account of the Christian ritual (A Zo/. i. 65) I understand him to 
describe the people as joining vocally in the earlier prayers, 
which therefore must have been prescribed forms; but the 
Eucharistic thanksgiving as uttered by the president alone, and, 
as it would seem, extempore, the people at the end expressing 
their assent by an ‘Amen.’ St. Paul plainly refers to this mode 
of worship (1 Cor. xiv. 16), and its antiquity is proved by its being 
found in the earliest heretical sects. We learn from an extract 
preserved by Irenzus (I. xiv. 1) that in the second century the 
heretic Marcus uses as an illustration the sound made when all 
attered the ‘Amen’ together.* It need not surprise us, therefore, 
to find the ‘Amen’ here. 

But a tale is told showing the danger of receiving unworthily. 
A youth, who had committed a grievous sin, was ‘convicted by 
the Eucharist,’ for on his partaking of the holy food both his 
hands withered. Being called on to confess, he owned that he 
had been enamoured of a woman: but having been converted by 
the Apostle, and having learned from him that he could not have 
life if he partook of carnal intercourse, he had received the seal, 
and had endeavoured to prevail on the woman he loved to dwell 
with him in chastity. But, on her refusing to pledge herself to 
continence, he thought he had done a good work in slaying her, 
for he could not bear the thought of her being polluted by another. 
No difficulty is raised as to the forgiveness of post-baptismal sin. 
The Apostle heals the young man and restores the woman to life, 
who anticipates Dante in relating what she had witnessed of the 
varieties of punishment in the unseen world. 

It would be tedious to go through all the stories. Suffice it to 
say that the appearance of our Lord in the form of Thomas is more 
than once repeated ; and that there are, as in other Gnostic Acts, 





* A couple of centuries later St. Jerome speaks of the thunder of the 
Christian Amen: ‘ad similitudinem czlestis tonitrui Amen reboat’ (Proem. 
in Galat. Lib. 2). 
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tales of miracles performed on the brute creation. In a work of 
this nature we read without surprise that when on a journey the 
horses are unable to proceed, the wild asses of the desert obeyed 
the Apostle’s summons, and picked out the four strongest of their 
number to take the place of the exhausted horses ; but it exceeds 
the bounds even of hagiological probability that at the end of 
his journey Thomas should employ one of the wild asses as his 
curate, to exorcise a demon and to preach a sermon. One of the 
tales which moved the contempt of Photius was another story of a 
speaking ass, who claimed relationship with Balaam’s, and with 
the ass who bore our Lord.* 

The journey which I have mentioned results in the martyrdom 
of Thomas. He converts the wife of the chief minister of the 
sovereign of the country, who, in obedience to the Apostle’s 
instructions,} refuses further intercourse with her husband. He 
complains to the King, but the result is that the King’s own wife 
and son become converts to the same doctrine. Thomas has, by 
his miracles, gained such estimation among the people that the 
King dares not order his public execution, but by his command 
the four soldiers who guarded the Apostle pierce him to death 
with their spears. And this occasions a remark which is worth 
quoting as exhibiting the docetic denial of the truth that our Lord 
had a body like ours. Thomas observes that it was fitting that 
his body, which was made of four elements, should be pierced by 
four spears, but our Lord’s body only by one. 

Notwithstanding the docetic tinge of the passage just quoted, 
very orthodox language is elsewhere used as to our Lord’s twofold 
nature. He is addressed as "Inood 6 éravamavduevos ad tis d5o1m0- 
plas Tod kaudrou ws &vOpwros Kal em) Tots KUmact mepimatav as Oeds. And 
again, 5 movoyevijs imdpxwv, 6 mpwrdtoKos ToAAGY GdEAPAY; Oct ex Oeovd 
Bloor, 6 kvOpwros 6 Karappovotuevos Ews ptt. You will have noticed 
the use made in this quotation of St. John’s Gospel and of the Epistle 
to the Romans; and in fact these Acts make copious use of the 
New Testament; of the Gospels, including John, several times, the 
Acts, the Pauline Epistles, including the Epistle to the Ephesians 





* Philaster also (Wer. 88) notes it as a characteristic of the Gnostic 
Acts: ‘ut pecudes et canes et bestize loquerentur.’ 

+ Of these instructions the following is a specimen :—ov« apernoet cot 
h Kowwvia i pumapda % mpos Tv adv &vdpa yivomevn’ Kal yap airy amo- 
orepet amd THS kowwvias TAS GAnOwys. The husband, therefore, is guilty of 
no misrepresentation when he complains, 6 madvos ékeivos ToiTo diddoxes, 
ta wh Tis yuvatk) mporomAnon idta, Kat d 7 puots amare oldev, Kad Oeds 
evomodernaev, aitos dvarpemet, 
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frequently, and both Epistles to Timothy, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the First Epistles both of St. Peter and St. John, and 
the Apocalypse. 

There is nothing in the facts just stated which forbids us to 
believe these Acts to have been earlier than the time of Origen. 
The language used concerning our Lord’s twofold nature resembles 
that employed by Melito;* and all the New Testament books 
quoted were in full use at the end of the second century. For 
instance, I see nothing either in the Christology or in the New 
Testament Canon of these Acts which would make it impossible 
to believe that they were written by Tatian.t Not that I in the 
least believe that this writer was capable of inventing the ridi- 
culous stories which these Acts contain; yet we can learn from 
them what were the notions prevalent among the Encratites to 
whom Tatian joined himself. And the word Gnostic is one of 
such very wide application, being given to some whom we should 
hardly own as Christians at all, that it is interesting to learn how 
much of Catholic doctrine was held by the Gnostic sects which 
were nearest to the Church. The Encratites were especially 
formidable towards the end of the second century, and the con- 
troversy with them occupies a whole book of the Stromazezs of 
Clement of Alexandria. 

I should be disposed to conjecture Syria as the place of manu- 
facture of these Acts. I have already noticed their agreement 
with the ‘ Doctrine of Addai’ in the use of the name of Judas 
Thomas; and the Acts of Thomas conclude with telling of the 
removal of the body of Thomas to Edessa.} 

I have gone into so much detail about the Acts of Thomas that 
I can say nothing about those of Andrew, which, in their original 
form, were probably of equal antiquity; or about the Acts of 
Philip, a later production of the same school. 

IV. The Acts of St. Peter.—I have already (see p. 12) told you 
of the Clementine writings, founded, as it would seem, on an 
earlier Jewish-Christian work, which related travels of Peter. 





* Otto’s Apologists, Fragments vi., xiii., &c. 

+ A limit to the antiquity of these Acts is placed by the fact that the 
martyrdom of Thomas was unknown to the Valentinian Heracleon, whose 
date may be roughly placed at 170, Heracleon, quoted by Clem. Alex. 
(Strom. iv. 9), arguing against the notion that the only way of confessing 
Christ was confession before a magistrate, names Matthew, Philip, and 
Thomas, as never having had occasion to make this kind of confession, 


} Rufinus tells (2. Z. ii. 5), that Edessa claimed to possess the body of 
St. Thomas. : 
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There is evidently much room for difference of opinion between 
critics who, guided by internal evidence only, attempt to separate 

the original portions of a work from subsequent accretions. Tome 
it seems certain that the original ‘Circuits of Peter’ terminated 
with the Apostle’s arrival at Antioch, beyond which the existing 
forms of the Clementines do not proceed. Two or three allusions 
to a subsequent contest of Peter with Simon Magus at Rome I 
believe to have been inserted when the work was dressed up for 
Roman circulation. Extant Acts which tell of the contest at 
Rome are of later date, and of by no means Ebionite character, 
associating Peter with Paul in joint opposition to the magician. 
Those who have been trained in the Tiibingen theory as to the 
predominance of the anti-Pauline party in the early Church 
piously believe that the Acts relating the adventures of Peter at 
Rome must be an orthodox recasting of anti-Pauline Acts now 
lost, in which Paul, instead of opposing Simon, was himself to be 
recognized under that name. But of the existence of such Acts 
there is not a particle of evidence, nor do I know of any passages 
in the extant Acts which suggest that they originally bore an 
anti-Pauline aspect. Non-Ebionite Acts of Peter are as old as 
the second century, for we learn from a quotation by Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. vi. 5) that the Preaching of Peter’ was of 
this character.* 

In truth, I consider that the first condition for either tracing 
rightly the genesis of the Petrine legends, or understanding the 
history of the early Church, is the rejection of the speculations 
which Baur has built on the fact that in the Clementine Homi- 
lies Paul is assailed under the mask of Simon Magus. The 





* This book of the preaching of Peter is of very early date. Itis several 
times quoted by Clement, and was also used by Heracleon (Origen in Yoan. 
tom, XIII. 17). The work was not Ebionite, for it condemned equally both 
false methods of worshipping God: kara tods “EAAnvas and Kata TOUS 
ovdalovs (Clem. Alex. ubz supra), It is now generally acknowledged 
(see Grabe, Spicil. 1. 66, Fabricius, Cod., Ap. NV. T. vol. i. 800) that the 
book contained discourses of Paul, as well as of Peter, and that it is the 
same work as that called by pseudo-Cyprian (De Rebaptismate, 17) the 
Preaching of Paul, a book which represented the two Apostles. as joined 
cogether on friendly terms at Rome. Lactantius says (Z7st, Div. 1v. 21), 
‘que Petrus et Paulus Rome predicaverunt ; et ea pradicatio in memo- 
ciam scripta permansit.’ It seems to me likely that this work was known 
to Justin Martyr, who twice (Afol. I. 20, 44) quotes the prophecies of the 
Sibyl and of Hystaspes as to the destruction of the world by fire. Now, 
Hystaspes and the Sibyl were thus coupled in a discourse ascribed to Paul 
sited by Clement (Strom. VI. 5) in connexion with the Preaching of Peter, 


and by Lactantius (inst. Div. Vu. 15, 18). 
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consequence has been that his disciples cannot hear Simon Magus 

named without thinking of Paul. By a false historical perspec- 

tive they project the image of third-century heretics back upon the 

first ages of the Church; and the climax is reached by Volkmar, 

who makes the Simon-Paul myth antecedent to Luke, and finds in 

Acts viii. a covert assault upon the Apostle of the Gentiles.* I 

have already had occasion to mention (p. 17) that it is only in the 

Homilies, which exhibit the latest form of the Elkesaite legends, 

that the assault on Paul under the character of Simon is to be 

found. The Clementine Recognitions, which contain an earlier. 
form of the same story, are also decidedly anti-Pauline. Paul 

figures in them as the ‘enemy,’ and as persecuting the Church ; 

but as the date of the incident is before his journey to Damascus, 

there is nothing in the story that might not be accepted by a reader 
fully persuaded of the truth of Luke’s narrative. The writer shows 
his hostility to Paul only by making no mention of his subsequent 
conversion or his preaching to the Gentiles. And none of the 

language which, in the Recoguztions, is put into the mouth of 
Simon conveys any reference to Paul. Indeed, the whole story of 
Simon, which is found in both forms of the Clementines, attributes 

to him characteristics with which Paul has nothing in common. 

The magician is a Samaritan, he had been a disciple of John the 
Baptist, he has a concubine named Helena, he works miracles in 
no way resembling those ascribed to Paul, and he arrogates to 

himself divine prerogatives. 

It is plain that the use of a historical name as a nickname 
implies some previous knowledge of the character whose name is 
so employed. Whence, then, are we to suppose that the Clemen- 
tine writers obtained their knowledge of Simon? I answer: in the 
first instance from the Acts of the Apostles ; for never, do I think, 
was there a more complete torepov mpdrepov than when the Cle- 
mentines were used to explain the genesis of the Book of the Acts. 
The Recognitions in several places betray a use of the Acts. 
They mention, for instance, Paul’s journey to Damascus; they 
know that Gamaliel took the Apostle’s part, telling the story in the 
curious form that Gamaliel was in truth a Christian, but had 
obtained from the Apostles a dispensation to conceal his faith.+ 








* Hilgenfeld has Jately written his recantation of this theory (Ketzerge- 
schichte, p. 164), and now owns the historical character of Simon. 

t The ‘ Doctrine of Addai’ I count to be later than the Clementine 
Recognitions, and to be indebted to them for some particulars. For in- 
stance, it represents Christ as lodging in the house of Gamaliel, and (p. 16) 
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From the Acts, then, I believe that the Clementine writer drew his 
knowledge of Simon as a Samaritan, as a magician, and, it is 
important to add, as one who had been a disciple of Jesus. 

As for the particulars which the Clementines add to what is told 
of Simon in the Acts, I feel no doubt that they were derived from 
Justin Martyr. Justin himself states in his A Zology that he was 
also the author of a work on heresies; and the best authorities 
are agreed that this lost work of Justin’s formed the basis of the 
treatises on heresy by Irenzeus and Hippolytus. When we find the 

. first two places in the list of heretics assigned to the two Samaritan 
heretics, Simon and Menander, we infer that the information was 
furnished by the Samaritan Justin, who duly records the villages 
where each was born; and the coincidences between the account 
of Simon given by Irenzus (i. 21) and in the Clementines, lead us 
to believe that Justin was the source of the latter as well as of the 
former. If the whole Clementine story of Simon be later than 
Justin Martyr, we evidently can attribute no great antiquity to the 
identification of the Clementine Simon with Paul, which must be 
later still.* 

The Acts of Peter and Paul, as printed by Tischendorf, are 
much later than the Clementines. Simon appears in the character 
of a magician, and performs many wonders in his conflict with the 
Apostles before Nero. Thus he offers to allow his head to be cut 
off, undertaking in three days to rise again. But by his magical 
power he deceives the eyes of the spectators ; and it is a ram 
which is made to assume his form and is beheaded. So, to the 
emperor’s amazement, Simon walks in at the appointed time, 
complaining, What a mess you have got here! Why they have 
never wiped up the blood where they cut off my head. Finally 
Simon exhibits his power by undertaking to fly up to heaven from 
the top of a lofty tower. But on the Apostles’ adjuration, the evil 
angels who are bearing him are compelled to drop him, and he 
is taken up dead. Yet the emperor, instead of being convinced, 
orders the execution of the two Apostles. But I may mention, as 
showing the affinity of these Acts to those previously described, that 
Pitney ei 8 ie ee ee 
the Apostles as bound to send to James periodically accounts of their 
ee tay article SIMON MaGus, in the Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
I give my reasons for thinking that there really was a Samaritan heretical 
teacher of the not uncommon name of Simon, but that Justin was mistaken 
in identifying him with the Simon of the Acts, and, under this mistake, 
imagining him to be the founder of Gnosticism. 
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the cause of hostility to the Apostles is stated to be the number of 
matrons whom they had persuaded to leave the society of their 
husbands, among whom were the wife of the emperor’s chief 
minister, Agrippa, and Nero’s own wife, Livia. You will 
notice how the framer of the story has mixed up the personages of 
the reigns of Augustus and of Nero. There were Gnostic Acts, 
which I regard as earlier than those from which I quote, and 
which contain other stories of Simon’s conflict with the Apostles, 
and legends of the Apostles’ work at Rome, which it would be 
tedious to detail. But perhaps I ought not to pass by in silence 
the celebrated story of ‘Domine quo vadis?’ Peter had, by the 
advice of the leading members of the Church, resolved on with- 
drawing from the coming persecution; but outside the city he 
meets the Lord coming in; and on asking Him whither He is 
going, is answered, To Rome, to be again crucified. Thereupon 
Peter, understanding the rebuke, returns to fulfil the Lord’s 
command. 

I have said that the Acts, as published by Tischendorf, are not 
very ancient. I will mention two proofs of this. One is that 
Hippolytus, who wrote about A.D. 235, is ignorant of the version 
of the death of Simon, which I have repeated to you, and which 
eventually became the most widely received. The story told by 
Hippolytus is, that Simon commanded himself to be buried, 
promising to rise again in three days. And buried he was; but 
buried he remained. The other proof is drawn from the fact that 
in these Acts the martyrdom of the two Apostles is made to take 
place on the 2gth June, the day on which it has been commemorated 
for centuries ; for it came to be held that Peter and Paul, though 
not martyred in the same year, suffered on the same day.* 

We find that about the middle of the second century the custom 
had begun of making a commemoration of a martyrdom on the 
first anniversary of its occurrence, and about the middle of the 
third century of making, at least in the case of very distinguished 
martyrs, commemorations on successive anniversaries. For these 
purposes it was necessary to preserve the memory of the exact 
day of the martyrdom. But I find no evidence that either custom 
was earlier than the date I have named; and I do not believe that 
in the hurry and panic of the Neronian persecutions any record 
was preserved of the dates of the martyrdoms. But the 29th June 
does commemorate a real occurrence, namely, a translation of the 








* Prudentius, Peristeph. 12. 
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bodies of the two Apostles, which an authentic Kalendar of the 
Roman Church* records as having taken place on that day in 
the year 258. The earliest mention of the commemoration of 
the two Apostles is by Caius, of whom I have already spoken 
(pp. 45, 49), and dates from the beginning of the third century. 
Apparently the Montanist antagonist of Caius, in claiming 
authority for the Asiatic Churches, had cited the great names of 
their founders, or former rulers. Caius (ag. Euseb. ii. 25) retorts 
by appealing to the authority of the founders of the Roman Church 
—Peter and Paul—whose ‘trophies’ might be seen, the one on 
the Vatican, the other on the Ostian Way. These were the places 
where early tradition, which I see no reason to reject, related that 
the Apostles respectively suffered. They were probably buried, 
each near the place of his martyrdom ; and there, in process of 
time, tombs were erected, which became centres of Christian 
worship. But the year 258 witnessed a terrible persecution under 
the Emperor Valerian, in the course of which the bishops Sixtus 
perished at Rome and Cyprian at Carthage. The Christians were 
forbidden to hold meetings or to enter their places of sepulture. 
Then a hiding-place was found in the Catacombs, to which, on 
2gth June, the two bodies were transferred, and there meetings 
could secretly be held. The deposition of the bodies became a 
subject of annual commemoration ; and it is this, and not the 
martyrdom, which, as I believe, the 2oth June really commemo- 
rates. A document, therefore, which describes the Apostles as 
suffering on that day, is pretty sure to be considerably later than 
the year 258.T 


* See Mommsen’s memoir on the Chronographer of the year 354, 
Abhandlungen der K énigl. Sachs. Gesellschaft, i. 585. 

+ I am indebted for this account of what took place in 258 to Duchesne 
(Liber Pontificalis, p. civ.). In comparatively modern times a theory was 
put forward that Peter’s martyrdom took place, not on the Vatican, but on 
the slope of the Janiculum, and in the year 1500 a church (S. Pietro in 
Montorio) was built to consecrate this supposed site. But Aringhi (Roma 
Sotteranea, I. 5) has given what appear to be conclusive reasons for hold- 
ing fast to the old tradition, that the martyrdom took place not far from 
the place on the Vatican where from early times it was believed Peter’s 
body was laid. Tradition preserved the fact that the Apostles’ bodies 
were removed from the original place of deposition to the Catacombs ; but 
the true explanation of the removal being lost, legend busied itself in 
inventing another. Pope Gregory the Great (ZA. iv. 30) tells a story more 
obscurely told in verses of Pope Damasus (De Rossi, Inscr. Christ., i. 
32; see also Acta Pet. et Pauli, ap. Tischendorf, Acta Apoc. p. 38), that 
certain Greeks attempted to steal the bodies, but were compelled by a 
miraculous thunderstorm and earthquake to drop them near the place where 
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Before quitting the subject of the Petrine Acts, I ought to 
mention that Lipsius holds that the tradition of Peter’s preaching 
and martyrdom at Rome is confronted by a rival tradition, which 
makes the scene of his activity Pontus and the East. But my 
opinion is that the latter tradition was intended not to contradict 
but to supplement the earlier story, which told of Peter’s work at 
Rome. I have already quoted a passage from Origen, which 
represents Peter as having first laboured in those countries which 
are named in the salutation with which his First Epistle begins. 
The Gnostic Acts of Andrew appear to have made that Apostle 
take part with his brother in joint work in Pontus. A history is 
given of the successful labours of Andrew among the savage and 
cannibal tribes which were believed to inhabit the shores of the 
Black Sea. The legend which made Andrew labour in that part 
of the world afterwards proved convenient. For when, through 
the favour of Constantine, Byzantium was made to rank above 
cities in which Apostles were known to have laboured, an attempt 
was made to supply the deficiency of the new capital in ecclesi- 
astical associations by a claim that its first bishop had been 
appointed by St. Andrew, whose body it soon took pains to 
possess. No legend represented Peter as sharing his brother's 
fate ; and we have every reason to think that the same Acts 
which told of Peter’s work in the East told also of his return to 
other labours in the West. 

V. The Acts of St. Fohn.*—Of all the Gnostic Acts, those 
which related the work of John seem to me to have left the 
greatest traces on Church tradition; and I am inclined to think 
that it is with the Acts of John that the name of Leucius ought 
specially to be connected ; for he seems to have been represented 
as an attendant on that Apostle. Several traditions concerning 
John, which are mentioned by very early writers, agree so closely 
with what we know to have been told in the Gnostic Acts as to 
favour the idea that these Acts may have been the original source 
of these traditions. But this account cannot be given of all the 
stories told about this Apostle. For instance, the beautiful story 
of John and the robber, which I do not repeat, because it has 
been told so often that most of you are likely to know it already, 





they were temporarily deposited in the Catacombs. How long they re- 
mained there is uncertain, but it is probable that it was on Constantine’s 
accession they were restored to their ancient resting-places. 

* Some additions were made to the previously edited remains of these 
Acts, in Acta Fohannis, published by Zahn, 1880; 
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appears to have been derived by Clement of Alexandria (Quzs 
div. salv. 42) from some different source. For later Christian 
writers, who show independent knowledge of other things con- 
tained in the Leucian Acts, appear to have known for this story 
no other authority than Clement. 

The Leucian Acts came under discussion at the second Council 
of Nicza. They had been appealed to by the Iconoclasts ; for one 
of their stories was, that the Apostle John rebuked a disciple for 
the cult he found him to be in the habit of paying to a certain 
picture ; on which he was informed that the picture was his own. 
John, who had never seen his own face, refused to own the like- 
ness, until a mirror was brought him ; when he was convinced, 
but still said that his disciple had done ill. In order to discredit 
this authority, passages from these Acts were read at the Council 
to exhibit their heretical character. The docetism of the Acts 
comes out very plainly from this evidence. John is related as 
informing his disciples that when he tried to lay hold on our Lord 
it had sometimes happened to him to find solid substance, but 
not so at other times; that, though he could see Him walking, he 
was never able to see that He left any footprint on the ground ; 
and that when our Lord was invited to a feast He used to divide 
the loaf that was given Him among His disciples, who found the 
portion thus handed them so satisfying, that they needed not to 
touch the loaves given by the host to themselves. Our Lord is 
related to have appeared to His disciples sometimes young, some- 
times old; sometimes small, sometimes so high as to touch the 
heavens with His head. And there is a story how John, not 
bearing to witness the Crucifixion, fled to the Mount of Olives ; 
and there, while the mob believed they were crucifying our Lord, 
He conversed with John and showed him ‘a wonderful vision of a 
cross of light, which I must not attempt to describe, for I should 
wander away too far if I were to try to explain how some leading 
Gnostic sects contrived, notwithstanding their docetism, to rival 
the orthodox in the honour they paid to the Cross. 

Now, one of the reasons for thinking it possible that these Acts 
may be as old as Clement of Alexandria is, that that Father states 
that he read ‘in the traditions,’ that when John handled the body 
of our Lord it offered no resistance, but yielded place to the 
- Apostle’s hand. 

The Encratite character of these Acts is very strongly marked. 
For example, one of the Apostle’s miracles is performed on a lady 
who had submitted to die rather than associate with her husband. 
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And we have also the favourite Gnostic type of miracle, the con- 
ferring intelligence on the brute creation. It may amuse you to 
hear, by way of example, what the narrator describes as a plea- 
sant incident. On their journey the party stopped at an unin- 
habited caravanserai. They found there but one bare couch, and 
having laid clothes on it they made the Apostle lie on it, while 
the rest of the party laid themselves down to sleep on the floor. 
But John was troubled by a great multitude of bugs, until after 
having tossed sleepless for half the night he said to them, in the 
hearing of all: ‘I say unto you, O ye bugs, be ye kindly con- 
siderate ; leave your home for this night, and go to rest in a place 
which is far from the servants of God.’ At this the disciples 
laughed, while the Apostle turned to sleep, and they conversed 
gently, so as not to disturb him. In the morning the first to 
awake went to the door, and there they saw a great multitude of 
bugs standing. The rest collected to view, and at last St. John 
awoke and saw likewise. Then (mindful rather of his grateful 
obligation to the bugs than of the comfort of the next succeeding 
traveller) he said: ‘O ye bugs, since ye have been kind and have 
observed my charge, return to your place.’ No sooner had he 
said this and risen from the couch, than the bugs all in a run 
(Spouator) rushed from the door to the couch, climbed up the legs, 
and disappeared into the joinings. And John said: ‘See how 
these creatures, having heard the voice of a man, have obeyed ; 
but we, hearing the voice of God, neglect and disobey ; and how 
long?’ (Zahn, p. 226). 

I will now mention some of the statements which were con- 
tained in the Leucian Acts, and which were known in the 
Church so early that, if we could believe it was from these Acts 
the knowledge was obtained, we might assign them very high 
antiquity :— 

(1) These Acts tell (Zahn, p. 247) how John’s virginity had 
been preserved by a threefold interposition of our Lord, breaking 
off the Apostle’s designs each time that he attempted to marry. 
In conformity with their Encratism, these Acts dwelt much on the 
Apostle’s virginity, describing this as the cause of our Lord’s love 
to him, and as the reason for his many privileges; in particular, 
as the reason why to a virgin the care of the Virgin Mother was 
committed. In a third-century Gnostic work, Péstis Sophia, 
the name of the Apostle John ordinarily has the title 6 wap@dvos 
appended. Now the opinion of John’s virginity, concerning 
which the canonical Scriptures say nothing, is common to many 
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of the Fathers. It is as early as Tertullian (De Along. mp, NWS 
are not entitled to say positively that this opinion must have been 
derived from the Acts of which I am speaking, because a true 
tradition that John never married might easily have been pre- 
served in the Churches of Asia Minor ; yet, when this is taken in 
connexion with other coincidences, it gives some probability to 
the view that Acts of John existed as early as the second cen- 
tury, and were the source whence subsequent writers drew their 
traditions. 

(2) The story told in the Muratorian Fragment (see p. 43) of 
John’s composition of his Gospel having originated from a request 
of the bishops of Asia has great affinity with what Clement of 
Alexandria tells (Zused. vi. 14), that John, having seen that the 
bodily things had been related in the previous Gospels, made a 
spiritual Gospel mpotpamevta ond TOV yvoptpov, TMvedpare OcopopndevTu. 
It is not conceivable that one of these writers copied from the other ; 
but several later writers (as, for instance, Jerome in the preface 
to his Commentary on St. Matthew) tell the same story, agreeing, 
however, in some additional particulars, which show that they 
did not derive their knowledge from either of the authors whom I 
have named. Thus they tell that the request that John should 
write was caused by the inroads of the Ebionite heresy, which 
made it necessary that the Apostle should add something con- 
cerning the Divinity of our Lord to what his predecessors had 
said about His humanity ; and they tell how, in answer to their 
prayers, the Apostle, filled with the Holy Ghost, burst into the 
prologue, ‘ In the beginning was the Word’ (see note, p. 49)- 
Other coincidences make it likely that this story was found in 
the Acts of John used by Clement. 

(3) Tertullian (Prescrip. 36) refers to the story of John having 
been cast into burning oil, and taken out unhurt. Jerome, who 
tells the same story in his Commentary on Matthew xx. 23, there 
speaks of the Apostle as an athlete, the peculiar applicability of 
which term is not obvious, put receives its explanation from Acts 
which are known to have been derived from those of Leucius, 
where John is said to have come out of the oil, ‘not burned, but 
anointed like an athlete.’ Hence it is concluded that Jerome, 
who is otherwise known to have used the Leucian Acts, found in 


them this story; and then arises the question whether these Acts 


may not have been early enough for Tertullian to have used them 
too. On the other hand. it must be mentioned that Origen, when 
commenting on our Lord’s words to the sons of Zebedee, and 
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reconciling them with the fact that John did not suffer martyrdom, 
makes no mention of the story of the baptism in oil. A later 
story makes John miraculously drink a cup of poison with 
impunity .* 

On the whole, we have clear evidence that Acts or traditions 
about John were in circulation before the time of Clement and 
Tertullian. When we combine the docetic character of the tradi- 
tions which reached Clement with the fact that the Acts of Thecla, 
a work known to Tertullian, had clearly an Encratite stamp, it 
seems to me highly probable that these second-century Acts of 
John had the same character, and that they were either those 
afterwards known under the name of Leucius, or, at least, that 
they contained the materials on which the Leucian writer worked.+ 

It would be wearisome if I were to discuss all the legends about 
John. It will be enough if I mention that Leucius concludes by 
relating the Apostle’s painless death. He gives what purports to 
be John’s sermon and Eucharistic prayer on the last Sunday of 
his life. Then, after breaking of bread—there is no mention of 
wine—he commands Byrrhus (the name occurs in the Ignatian 
epistles as that of an Ephesian deacon) to follow him with two 
companions, bringing spades with them. They go to a friend’s 
burying-place outside the city, and there dig a grave, in which 
the Apostle lays himself down, and with joyful prayer blesses his 
disciples, and resigns his soul to God.{ Later versions improve 
the miraculous character of the story: in particular that of which 
Augustine makes mention (2 Yohann. xxi., Zractat. 124); that 
the Apostle lay in the grave not dead but sleeping, as might be 
seen by the motions of the dust over his grave, which played as if 
stirred by the Apostle’s breathing.§ Zahn has conjectured that 





* This miracle is very rare in ancient hagiology. The only other case I 
remember is that Papias tells that Justus Barsabas drank poison, and, 
throtygh the Lord’s grace, received no hurt (see p. 295). I cannot but think 
that Pap-ias told the story in illustration of Mark xvi. 18. 

+ Zahn daves the Leucian Acts of John as early as 130; Lipsius places 
them about 160.- I am myself inclined to date them Io or 20 years later. 

{ This story is atcepted as true by Epiphanius (Mer, Ixxix. 5). 

§ The form in which the Gnostic stories about John were circulated 
among the orthodox Xs jllustrated by a very ancient prologue to St. John’s 
Gospel, found, with slight variations, in many MSS., in particular the Codex 
Aureus and the Codex Amiatinus. It runs as follows :—Johannes Evan- 
gelista unus ex discipuljs domini, qui virgo electus a domino est, quem de 
nuptiis volentem nuberé, reyocavit dominus, cujus virginitatis in hoc duplex 
testimonium in Evangelily datur, quod et pree ceteris dilectus domini dicitur, 
et huic matrem suam dé cruce commendavit ut virginem virgo servaret 
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the story of two tombs of John at Ephesus may have arisen from 
the traditional veneration paid to two spots sacred to the memory 
of John: one the place within the city where he had been wont 
to preach; the other the place outside the city where he was 
buried. : 

But I must not conclude this account of legends of the Apostolic 
age without saying something about one of them, which, though 
one of the latest in birth, has been the most fortunate in its 
reception—I mean the story of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin. It is, as you know, received as true in the Roman 
Catholic section of the Church. Some indeed have held (see 
Tillemont, i. 476) that the word means no more than the name 
Kolunots under which the same feast is kept in the Greek Church; 
and the prayers appointed for the feast in the Roman Church 
make no distinct mention of a corporal assumption. But this is 
certainly in that Church a matter almost universally believed. 
And before the meeting of the Vatican Council, those entitled to 
speak with authority declared that at that Council the wish of 
Pius IX. would be carried out, and the fact of the Assumption 
erected into an article of faith, to deny which would forfeit 
salvation. The dispersion of the Council disappointed these 
anticipations, at least for the time. It were much to be desired 
that the story, if true, should receive some such infallible attesta- 
tion, because on the ordinary grounds of historical evidence its 
pretensions are of the slenderest. Not that it had not wide extent 
of circulation, for it is handed down in Greek, Latin, Syriac,* 


Denique manifestans in evangelio quod erat ipse incorruptibilis, [incorrup- 
tibilis] verbi opus inchoans solus, verbum carnem factum esse, nec lumen a 
tenebris fuisse comprehensum testatur, primus signum ponens quod in 
nuptiis fecit dominus, ut ostendens quod erat ipse legentibus demonstaret, 
quod ubi dominus invitatur, deficere nuptiarum vinum debeat, ut veteribus 
immutatis nova omnia quz a Christo instituuntur appareant. Hic evange- 
lium scripsit in Asia postea quam in Pathmos insula apocalypsin scripserat, 
ut cui in principio canonis incorruptibile principium in genesi et incorrup- 
tibilis finis per virginem in apocalypsi redderetur, dicente Christo, ego sum 
AetQ. Ethic est Johannes, qui sciens supervenisse diem recessus sul con- 
vocatis discipulis suis in Epheso per multa signorum experimenta promens 
Christum, descendens in defossum sepulturz suze locum, facta oratione, posl- 
tus est ad patres suos, tam extraneus a dolore mortis quam a corruptione 
carnis invenitur alienus. Tamen post omnes evangelium scripsit et hoc 
virgini debebatur. Quorum tamen vel scripturarum tempore dispositio vel 
librorum ordinatio ideo per singula a nobis non exponitur, ut sciendi 
desiderio collocato et querentibus fructus laboris et domino magisteril 
doctrina servetur. 

* The Greek and Latin versions are included in Tischendorf’s Adocalypses 
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Arabic, Ethiopic, and Sahidic. But none of the existing forms is 
earlier than the end ofthe fourth, or beginning of the fifth century ; 
and the absence of any early authoritative version of the story is 
evidenced by the great variety with which it is told, which is 
such as to embarrass me a little in what form I shall present it to 
you. According to the oldest authorities, the time is the second 
year after the Ascension, though later authorities give the Virgin 
a score more years of life. The Virgin prays the Lord for her 
release, and for the protection of her body and soul from earthly 
and spiritual enemies. Then the angel Gabriel is sent to her to 
announce her departure in three days, and gives her a palm- 
branch as a token. At her request the Apostles are all brought 
to Bethlehem to witness her departure, each being miraculously 
wafted on clouds from the quarter of the world whither he had 
gone—John from Ephesus, Peter from Rome, Thomas from 
India, &c. Three or four of the Apostles who had already died 
are raised to life and brought like the rest; the angel who 
summons them warning them that they are not to suppose the 
general resurrection has yet come, as they are only brought to life 
in order to take part in the obsequies of the Virgin. By the fifth 
century the belief was entertained in Ephesus that the Mother of 
our Lord had accompanied St. John to Ephesus; but the earlier 
story makes her die at Jerusalem. For the Jews having made an 
attack on the house at Bethlehem, which had become notorious by 
the multitude of the miracles wrought there, the Apostles smite the 
assailants with blindness, and transport the couch to Jerusalem. 
Then on the third day the Lord descends from heaven with His 
angels, and takes to Himself the Virgin’s soul. But the Jews are 
resolved to burn her body with fire ; and this they would do, but 
that they are smitten with blindness ; and so wander fruitlessly, 
while the Apostles bear her body to the Valley of Jehoshaphat, to 
bury her in a new tomb prepared by Joseph of Arimathea. Peter 
on the right hand bears the bier ; but the honour of carrying the 
palm-branch before her is yielded to the virgin John. One of the 
chiefs of the Jews having laid hold of the bier, an angel with a 
fiery sword cuts off his hands; but, on his repentance and con- 
version, the hands are, by the Apostles’ intercession, joined on to 
his body again. Then, according to one account, the angels are 
a a ER ee eee ee 


apocryphe ; and Syriac versions have been published by Wright, Conzri- 
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heard for two days singing at the tomb; but on the third day the 
songs cease, and so the Apostles know that the body has been 
transferred to Paradise. According to another account, Thomas 
had not been with the Apostles when they took leave of the 
Virgin; but he sees her body being taken up to heaven, and at 
his prayer she drops him her girdle as a token. When he after- 
wards joins the other Apostles, and declares that she is not in the 
tomb, they suppose that it is only his habitual incredulity which 
makes him doubt their word that they had placed her there ; but 
he shows the girdle, and on opening the tomb they find the body 
is not there. 

The Greek version of this story, published by Tischendorf, in 
which the story purports to be told by the Apostle John, has all 
the marks of lateness, and is clearly not earlier than the fifth 
century. The Latin version bears a somewhat earlier aspect. 
Melito of Sardis, who, with some little disregard of chronology, 
is made a disciple of the Apostle John, is the narrator; and a 
preface states that his object is to give an authentic account of 
what Leucius had related with heretical additions. This suggests 
that the existing versions may possibly be an orthodox recasting 
of an earlier Gnostic story; and Lipsius holds that this is the 
case, but as it seems to me on no sufficient grounds, for I can find 
no evidence that the story had currency, even in heretical circles, 
so early as the third century. 

I have detained you a long time in the region of the fabulous, 
but the time is not altogether wasted that is spent on a study 
which gives one a keener sense of the difference between the 
legendary and the historical; and I never feel so strongly that 
the Book of the Acts of the Apostles is a record of real history, as 
when I take it up after having laid down the not very cunningly 
devised fables in which men have exhibited the sort of Apostolic 
Acts pure invention would furnish us with, 
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ee is a satisfaction to me to escape from the quaking sands of 

apocryphal legends, and step on the firm ground of the 
Pauline Epistles. Of these there are four which, as you know, 
Baur does not question; and later critics, who have no bigoted 
attachment to received opinion, find themselves obliged to make 
further acknowledgments. Hilgenfeld and Davidson agree in 
owning 1 Thessalonians, Philemon, and Philippians: Renan posi- 
tively rejects none but the Pastoral Epistles, but has doubts 
besides concerning the Epistle to the Ephesians. But Baur is 
far from marking the lowest point of negative criticism. He found 
disciples who bettered his instruction, until it became as hard for 
a young professor, anxious to gain a reputation for ingenuity, to 
make a new assault on a New Testament book, as it is now for 
an Alpine club man to find in Switzerland a virgin peak to climb. 
The consequence has been that in Holland, Scholten and others, 
who had been counted as leaders in the school of destructive 
criticism, have been obliged to come out in the character of 
Conservatives, striving to prove, in opposition to Loman, that 
there really did live such a person as Jesus of Nazareth, and that 
it is not true that every one of the Epistles ascribed to Paul is a 
forgery. And certainly it is not only to the orthodox that the 
doctrine that we have no genuine remains of Paul is inconvenient ;* 
it must also embarrass those who look for arguments to prove an 
Epistle to be un-Pauline. I leave these last to fight the battle 
with their more advanced brethren. I have constantly felt some 
hesitation in deciding what objections it was worth while to report 
to you. On the one hand, it is waste of energy to try to kill what, 
if let alone, will be sure to die of itself: on the other hand, there 
is the danger that you might afterwards find notions, which I had 
passed by as too contemptible for refutation, circulating among 





* In truth it is Baur’s followers who have most reason to resent this 
complete reductio ad absurdum of their master’s theories. See Gloel's 
Die jiingste Kritik des Galaterbriefes. 
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half-learned people as the ‘latest results’ which ‘ eminent critics’ 
had arrived at in Germany. But in the present case, I think I am 
safe in deciding that it is practically unnecessary for me to trouble 
myself about the opinions of those who carry their scepticism to 
a further point than Baur. 

Let me say this, however, that I think young critics have been 
seduced into false tracks by the reputation which has been wrongly 
gained by the display of ingenuity in finding some new reason for 
doubting received opinions. A man is just as bad a critic who 
rejects what is genuine, as who accepts what is spurious. ‘Be ye 
good money-changers’ is a maxim which I have already told you 
(p. 16) was early applied to this subject. But if a bank clerk 
would be unfit for his work who allowed himself easily to be 
imposed on by forged paper, he would be equally useless to his 
employers if he habitually pronounced every note that was tendered 
him to be a forgery, every sovereign to be base metal. I quite dis- 
believe that the early Christian Church was so taken possession 
of by forgers that almost all its genuine remains were corrupted 
or lost, while the spurious formed the great bulk of what was 
thought worth preserving. The suspicions that have been ex- 
pressed seem to me to pass the bounds of literary sanity. There 
are rogues in this world, and you do well to guard against them ; 
but if you allow your mind to be poisoned by suspicion, and take 
every man for a rogue, why, the rogues will conspire against you, 
and lock you up in a lunatic asylum. 

In this lecture I must confine myself to discussing the genuine- 
ness of Epistles, and I am glad that I can assume your acquaint- 
ance with Paley’s admirable Hore Pauline. How very wide 
a field the general subject of the life and work of Paul would 
present, if I attempted to enter it, is evidenced by the mass 
of literature which of late years has been occupied with it. A 
beginning was made by Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul; since 
then we have had works on St. Paul by Mr. Lewin and by Arch- 
deacon Farrar, each in two large volumes. Renan, approaching 
the subject from another point of view, expressly devotes one 
volume to St. Paul, and finds himself obliged to give also to that 
Apostle’s work a considerable portion both of the previous and 
of the subsequent volumes of his history. Then there are very 
interesting small volumes published by the Christian Knowledge 
Society on separate parts of the Apostle’s labours—‘ St. Paul in 
Greece,’ ‘St. Paul in Asia,’ &c. Much additional information is 
to be found in the Introductions to the Epistles in the Sfeaker’s 
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Commentary, and in Bishop Ellicott’s, But chief among recent 
aids to knowledge of St. Paul may be reckoned Bishop Lightfoot’s 
three volumes of Commentarzes ; and we must regret that he was 
not able to carry out his original intention of commenting on all 
the Pauline Epistles, though his labours on Clement and on 
Ignatius have given us large compensation. Postponing the 
consideration of the Epistle to the Hebrews, I deal now with the 
letters which bear Paul’s name. These divide themselves into 
four groups, separated by intervals of time of somewhere about 
five years: (1) the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, (2) the four 
acknowledged by Baur, (3) the Epistles written during the Roman 
imprisonment, (4) the Pastoral Epistles. 

With regard to the Pauline Epistles generally, it may be re- 
marked that the very early and general recognition which they 
obtained throws fatal obstacles in the way of the theory that the 
party which rejected Paul’s apostleship had any very long or wide 
possession of the Church. It is with reserve that I can appeal to 
Peter’s Second Epistle in proof of the authority of the Pauline 
letters, because the genuineness of that Epistle is denied ; but, 
whether written by Peter or not, it is unquestionably an early 
document ; and it is clear that at the time of its composition, a 
collection of Pauline letters had been made and was regarded as 
of high authority.* There is abundant other evidence at what a 
very early period the Pauline letters passed from being the special 
property of the Churches to which they were severally addressed, 
and were formed into a collection for the use of the Church at 
large. This was unquestionably the case at the end of the second 
century, when first Christian literature becomes abundant; for 
we find Irenzeus, Clement, and Tertullian, not only owning the 
authority of the thirteen Pauline Epistles, but apparently uncon- 
scious that there could be two opinions on the subject. We have 
in the Muratorian Canon (see p. 44) the order in which the 
Epistles stood towards the end of the second century in the col- 
lection in use in the Church of Rome. Going back to the first 
half of the second century we find that Marcion used a collection 
of ten Pauline letters, which formed his 4 Zoszolzcon, these being 





* It is not clear to what particular passage in Paul’s letters reference is 
made in 2 Pet. iii. 15; Dr. Quarry suggests that Romans ii. 4 is referred to 
in 2 Pet. ili. 9, 15. Icannot agree with Zahn, to whom in this section I 
am much indebted (4. 7. Canon, pp. 811-839), in the improbable ex- 
planation that the collection oi Pauline letters, known to 2 Peter, included 
one not embraced in the collection which has come down to us. 
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the same as the thirteen recognized in the Western Church, with 
the exception of the three Pastoral Epistles. Marcion is noto- 
rious for his exaggerated Paulinism; but though more than 
one answer to him is extant, there is no indication that any of 
his orthodox opponents met him by questioning that Apostle’s 
authority, reverence for which was common to both parties. But 
we may be sure that the orthodox did not learn that reverence 
from Marcion, and that it was not his example which set the 
Catholic Church on forming a collection of Pauline letters. We 
are, therefore, safe in inferring that such a collection must have 
been formed before Marcion’s time. It is now universally ac- 
knowledged that the Church’s Gospel was not formed by enlarge- 
ment of Marcion’s Gospel, but, on the contrary, Marcion’s by 
mutilation of the Church’s Gospel; so we may reasonably con- 
clude that the Church’s collection of thirteen letters is more 
ancient than Marcion’s collection of only ten. 

It is natural to think that it was the existence of a collection of 
Pauline letters which set the example of making other collections 
of Christian letters. Thus we learn from Euseb. iv. 23, not only 
that there was extant a collection of the letters of Dionysius of 
Corinth, including even some addressed to individuals, but 
further, that in the lifetime of Dionysius himself, his letters had 
thus passed into general circulation ; for he complains of corrup- 
tions made in the text of his letters by emissaries of the devil. 
It is more important to remark that Polycarp’s epistle reveals 
that before tidings of the martyrdom of Ignatius had yet reached 
the East, a collection of Ignatius’s letters had already begun to 
be formed, one Church writing to another to request copies of 
the letters in its possession. The probable inference that the 
Churches which set about making a collection of Ignatian letters 
were already in possession of Pauline letters, is put beyond doubt 
by the contents of Polycarp’s epistle. It is not merely that Poly- 
carp is evidently in possession of a large collection of Pauline 
letters—for he makes undoubted use of the Epistle to the 
Romans, of both to the Corinthians, of Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, both Thessalonians, and both to Timothy—but he 
assumes also acquaintance on the part of his readers with the 
Pauline letters ; not only his letters to their own Church, of which 
he makes express mention, but also those to the Corinthians and 
the Thessalonians. New Testament quotations are much more 
rare in the epistles of Ignatius than in that of Polycarp; but there 
is express mention of the Pauline letters, and besides a very large 
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number of coincidences of expressions with these letters, a few 
unmistakable quotations, in particular from the Epistles to the 
Corinthians and Ephesians. Remembering, then, that Ignatius 
died in the reign of Trajan, and that Polycarp quotes the Epistles 
to Timothy, we are justified in inferring that the collection 
of thirteen Pauline letters was in general Church use before 
A.D. 113. Going back, then, to the Epistle of Clement of Rome 
to the Corinthians, we know for certain that at least one letter, 
addressed to a different Church, had found its way to Rome, 
namely, that to the Corinthians themselves, to which an express 
appeal is made. Finding thus that, at the date of Clement’s 
letter, Pauline letters had begun to pass out of the keeping of the 
particular Churches to which they were addressed, we are justi- 
fied in inferring, from several coincidences of language, Clement’s 
acquaintance with other Pauline letters ; and it is to be noted that 
those coincidences are most distinct in the case of one of the most 
questioned of Paul’s epistles, that to the Ephesians—and quite 
sufficiently distinct in the case of others, those to Timothy. 
Since we know, then, for certain, that in the year 95 the letter to 
their own Church was not the only Pauline letter in the possession 
of the Church of Rome, it becomes highly probable that they had 
in use the whole collection of thirteen letters which we find in 
general use less than twenty years later, and many traces of the 
use of which are to be found in Clement’s letter. If we ask 
at what period the collection was made, nothing seems to me 
more probable than that it was when the news of Paul’s death 
became public that different Churches set themselves to collect 
and compare the letters of his which they possessed. And 
though Zahn’s reasons come much short of demonstration, his 
conjecture is probable enough, that the collection was first made 
at Corinth, the epistles to which Church occupy the first place in 
the Muratorian list. 

Returning now to what has been said (p. 318), we see what 
an early date St. Luke’s non-acquaintance with Pauline letters 
obliges us to put on the Book of ‘the Acts. But it is the less 
necessary to insist on this point, since both Clement and Polycarp, 
whose testimony we have used to the existence of a collection of 
Pauline letters, likewise make distinct use of the Acts. 

It is quite unnecessary to produce other second-century testi- 
mony to the authority of the Pauline letters; and if, therefore, I 
think it worth while to give a proof of the reverence in which 
“aul’s authority was held in the time of Justin Martyr, it is not 
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that there is any real necessity for showing that that Father was 
no dissentient from the general opinion of the Church, but because 
the piece of evidence seems to me interesting in itself, and has 
only recently been brought clearly to light.* Only two works of 
Justin have come down to us with tolerable completeness, and 
are universally recognized as genuine, the Afology and the 
Dialogue with Trypho. The subject of the one being the con- 
troversy with heathenism, and the other that with Judaism, both 
works were intended to influence readers external to the Church ; 
and, accordingly, although in countless passages Justin’s use of 
the New Testament writings is evident to one already acquainted 
with them, he never formally quotes any of them except (as 
already mentioned, p. 204) in one case, the Apocalypse. These 
two works, however, offer abundant evidence of Justin’s acquaint- 
ance with the writings of St. Paul, whose ideas, and even whose 
language, he repeatedly reproduces. Proofs will be found in 
Westcott’s VV. Z. Canon, p. 168, and also in a paper by Thoma 
in Hilgenfeld’s Zectschrzft, which I have already had occasion to 
quote for another purpose (p. 64). Indeed, as Justin tells us that 
he wrote a treatise in answer to Marcion, he could not possibly 
have engaged in that controversy without a knowledge of the 
Pauline writings. Thoma, however, imagines that the fact that 
Justin does not quote Paul by name implies that he did not 
attribute to him Apostolic authority. But this inference is in- 
consistent with the influence that Paul’s writings evidently exer- 
cised over Justin’s thoughts ; and is certainly not justified when 
we remember that it is not Justin’s habit to quote any Christian 
writer by name, seeing that he wrote for persons who recognized 
Apostolic authority neither in Paul nor in anyone else. It is not 
superfluous, however, to produce another testimony. 

Methodius, who was bishop of Olympus,t in Lycia, in the very 
beginning of the fourth century, was an admirer of Justin, whom 
he quotes more than once. The quotation with which we are now 





* I am indebted for my knowledge of it to a paper by Zahn (Zeitschrift 
f. Kirchengeschichte, viii. 1., Dec., 1885). 

+ This is the account of the earliest writers who cite him; later autho- 
rities quote him as Bishop of Patara, also in Lycia, and Jerome stands 
alone in making him Bishop of Tyre. It is almost certain that in this 
Jerome made a mistake, of the origin of which Zahn gives an ingenious 
explanation. Zahn gives good reasons for thinking that the idea that 
Methodius was Bishop of Patara is also a mistake, originating in the fact 
that the scene of one of his dialogues is laid in that place. The fullest 
information about Methodius is to be got from the edition of his works by 
Bonwetsch, 1891. 
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concerned occurs in a work by Methodius on the Resurrection, an 
extract from which has been preserved by Photius (see p. 335)- 
But here we have occasion to see the convenience of the modern 
device of inverted commas, which enables us to see at a glance 
how far a quotation is meant to extend. The want of some such 
mark left it uncertain how much belonged to Justin and what to 
Methodius. Otto, in his edition of Justin, only prints one sentence 
as Justin’s: the next sentence is introduced with a yal; but it is 
free to the reader to take this as a word used by Photius in con- 
tinuing his extract from Methodius, or as itself part of the extract, 
and as used by Methodius in continuing his extract from Justin. 
The doubt has been set at rest by the recovery of the passage of 
Methodius through a source independent of Photius.* It has 
thus become apparent that the second sentence, which contains a 
formal quotation from Paul, belongs to Justin as well as the first ; 
and internal evidence confirms this conclusion. Both Methodius 
and Justin assert the doctrine of a literal resurrection of the body ; 
and both have to answer the objection that Paul has said that 
‘flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God’ (1 Cor. xv. 50). 
Methodius first gives his own answer, namely, that what Paul 
here means by ‘flesh’ is not literal flesh, but only the irrational 
impulse to fleshly lusts. But he goes on then to cite Justin’s way 
of dealing with the same objection, in which quite a different 
answer is given. ‘True,’ says Justin, ‘the body does not inherit 
the kingdom of God; it is inherited by the kingdom of God. 
That which lives inherits; that which is mortal is inherited. If 
the kingdom of God, which is life, were inherited by the body, 
life would be swallowed up by corruption. But now life inherits 
that which had died, that so death may be swallowed up by life 
unto victory, and that the corruptible should become possessed 
by incorruption.’ The complete difference of this reply from that 
which Methodius himself had given is evidence enough that he 
is here quoting the words of another. We could easily believe, 
without confirmation, that a work which Methodius, writing 
soon after A.D. 300, ascribed to Justin really belonged to him. 
But some confirmation is found in the fact that an earlier writer, 
Irenzeus, who also used Justin, has got hold of the same maxim, 
ei Se? raAnOes eiwety, ov KANpovomel GAAX kAnpovouetrar 7 odpé (Iren. v.9Q). 
Now what we are concerned with here is not the goodness of this 
solution of Justin’s, but the fact that in the middle of the second 





* See Pitra, Amalecta Sacra, 111. p. 6143 IV. p. 201. 
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century the authority of Paul’s Epistles was owned alike by 
heretics and orthodox. Heretics thought that they had gained 
a palmary argument if they could produce a saying in these 
letters which seemed to make in their favour; and the orthodox 
felt it to be a matter of necessity that they should in some way 
reconcile their teaching with the sentence so produced. 

I. Zhe Epistles to the Thessalonians.—The foundation of the 
Church at Thessalonica is recorded, Acts xvii. It took place in 
the year 52, on Paul’s second missionary journey. The first 
Epistle professes (iii. 6) to have been written on the return of 
Timothy, whom Paul had sent from Athens on a mission to the 
Thessalonian Church. This would be at Corinth (Acts xviii. 5) at 
the end of 52, or beginning of 53. I am inclined to dismiss, as 
absolutely frivolous, the objections which Baur and his followers 
have made to the acceptance of this date. For there is one 
passage in the Epistle—a passage which Baur has been so 
uncritical as to reject as un-Pauline—which carries on the face 
of it the stamp of early date. I mean the paragraph (iv. 13-18) 
which treats of the future happiness of those Christians who had 
died before the time when the Apostle wrote. The passage 
manifestly belongs to the time when it was thought likely to be 
an exceptional thing for a Christian to die before the second 
coming of our Lord, and when those who themselves expected to 
meet their Master on His coming needed to be consoled lest 
those dear friends whom death had carried off should lose some- 
what of the felicity destined for the rest. Evidently it was only at 
the very beginning of Christianity, when the second coming of our 
Lord was yearly expected, and when deaths as yet had been but 
few, that the destinies of those who departed before the Second 
Advent could trouble the minds of surviving friends, or that they 
could be supposed in danger of losing something which the mass 
of Christians would enjoy. Add to this, that if the Epistle had 
been, as has been imagined, fabricated after Paul’s death, the 
forger would never have attributed to the Apostle the words ‘we 
which remain ’—words implying a belief on his part that it was 
possible he might live to witness our Lord’s coming. 

Looking on these considerations as absolutely decisive, I care 
little to discuss petty objections.* It is a little inconsistent that 





* One of those petty objections is worth repeating, because it turns on 
a curious coincidence, the discoverer of which, Holsten (ahrbucher /. 
Prot. Theol. 1877) regarded it as proof demonstrative that our Epistle is 
later than the Apocalypse. In Rev. ii. 2, we read, ‘I know thy works, 
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critics who condemn the Book of the Acts as unhistorical, 
constantly, when they come to discuss Paul’s Epistles, make 
disagreement with the history in the Acts a ground of rejection. 
In the present case the Epistle corrects an erroneous impression 
which the reader of the Acts might easily receive—I mean the 
impression that Paul only spent some three weeks in Thessalonica. 
The foundation of so flourishing a Church as the Epistle describes 
must have taken longer time; and we learn from Phil. iv. 16, 
that his stay was long enough to allow time for his Philippian 
friends twice to send him a gift of money. He gained at Thes- 
salonica two of his most attached friends—Jason, whom we find 
afterwards in Paul’s company at Corinth (Rom. xvi. 21), and 
Aristarchus, who had been charged with conveying the Thes- 
salonian contributions of money to Jerusalem (Acts xx. 4), and 
whom we find afterwards sharing Paul’s journey to Rome and his 
imprisonment (Acts xxvii. 2, Col. iv. 10, Philem. 24). Thus we 
perceive that the preaching on three Sabbath days, which Luke 
records, only represents that part of the Apostle’s work which 
was done in the Synagogue. After that he must, as ona previous 
occasion at Antioch in Pisidia, have turned to the Gentiles; for 
the Gentile element predominated in the Thessalonian Church 
(1 Thess. i. 9, ii. 14). But we find from Luke’s narrative of what 
occurred in several cities, that nothing was more resented by the 
Jews than that one of their own nation should, instead of acqui- 
escing in the decision passed on his doctrine by the religious 
heads of their community, disdainfully separate himself from his 
countrymen, and gather round him a schismatical society of 
Gentiles. We find, in the Acts, that on account of this conduct, 
which was regarded by the Jews as little less than apostasy, Paul 
was hunted by persecution from city to city. Five times, you will 
remember, he received from the Jews the forty stripes save one 
(2 Cor. xi. 24). If Baur had borne these facts in mind, he would 
scarcely have found a stumbling-block in the language in which 
Paul (1 Thess. ii. 14-16) expresses his indignation against ‘the 
Jews’ who ‘forbade him to speak to the Gentiles, that they might 
be saved.’ There is no warrant for asserting that the words ‘ the 
wrath is come upon them to the uttermost’ must have been written 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. The ‘wrath’ is the ‘indigna- 





and thy labour, and thy patience :’ in 1 Thess. i. 3, ‘ Your work of faith, 
and labour of love, and patience of hope.’ Here Holsten contends we have 
the work of a later Paulinist, who has married the three Johannine words, 
works, labour, and patience, to the three Pauline, faith, hope, and charity. 
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tion’ of Dan. viii. t9, xi. 36; and eis réaos is a common Old 
Testament phrase (Josh. x. 20; 2 Chron. xii. 12. xxxi. 1). 

Again, it ought not to be thought strange that in this Epistle 
we should only read of the opposition Paul met with from un- 
believing Jews, and that nothing should be said of his contro- 
versies with Jewish Christians. The letter was addressed to a 
Church which, as far as we know, had not yet been visited by 
any Christian preacher but Paul and his company. One trifling 
discrepancy with the Acts may be admitted. The Acts (xvii. 14) 
describe Silas and Timothy as remaining behind at Beroea when 
Paul was sent to Athens. But it appears (1 Thess. iii. 2) that 
Timothy had accompanied Paul to Athens, and had been sent 
back by the Apostle, in his anxiety to learn news of his Thessa- 
lonian converts. The two accounts agree in the main fact that 
Paul was left by himself at Athens, and the trifling disagreement 
shows that one account was not borrowed from the other. 

Baur notes several coincidences between this and other Pauline 
Epistles,* but strange to say he uses these to disprove the Pauline 
authorship. He holds that a letter, to be genuine, must be 
Pauline, but not too Pauline. If it contain phrases or thoughts 
for which we cannot find a parallel in Paul’s acknowledged 
letters, Paul did not write it; but if the flavour of Paulinism be 
too strong for Baur’s delicate susceptibilities, he detects a forger 
who betrays himself by a clumsy imitation of his master. By 
such methods of criticism it would be easy to prove any docu- 
ment spurious. 

The Second Epistle to the Thessalonians.—I said (p. 29) that 
I had at one time thought of treating the books of the New 
Testament in chronological order, beginning accordingly with 
St. Paul’s Epistles. If I had not found other reasons for choosing 
a different course, I should have been warned by Davidson’s 
example to see how much there is arbitrary and uncertain in the 
chronological arrangement. Adopting that plan, he began the 
first edition of his new Introduction with this Second Epistle to 
the Thessalonians; for he had accepted an idea of Grotius, which 
has been received with approval by some subsequent critics, that 
the letter which we, in conformity with universal Christian tradi- 
tion, call the Second Epistle, came in order of time before that 
which we count the First. The arguments in support of this 


ca a a a ne ee 

*i, 5, 1 Cor. ii. 4; 1.6, 1 Cor. xi. 1; i. 8, Rom. i. 8; ii. 4, 1 Cor. ii. 4, 
Gal. i. 10, 2 Cor. ii. 17; ii. 5, 2 Cor vil. 2; i. 6, 9, 2 Cor.x1.19)3) 11. 7, 
1 Cor. ili. 2. 
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opinion do not seem to me strong enough to induce me to spend 
time in discussing them with you. In Davidson’s second edition, 
the First Epistle heads the list of New Testament books; we have 
to look a long way down before we come to the Second ; for it is 
now pronounced to be not genuine, but a later book than the 
Apocalypse of St. John. On the greater part of the arguments 
used for rejecting the book, I hardly think that Davidson himself 
can place much reliance. Thus, on comparing the opening of 
the two Epistles, he pronounces the Second un-Pauline, because, 
whereas Paul in the First Epistle had said ‘ we give thanks,’ the 
Second Epistle says, ‘we are bound to thank God always as is 
meet :’ whereas Paul had contented himself with speaking of his 
converts’ faith and love, this writer exaggerates, and says that 
their faith groweth exceedingly and their love aboundeth. There 
is a great deal more of what I count ‘childish’ criticism: that is 
to say, criticism such as might proceed from a child who insists 
that a story shall be always told him in precisely the same way. 
For instance, the commencement of ii. 11 with the words ‘ And 
for this cause,’ is pronounced to be un-Pauline. Paul, we are 
gravely told, would have said, ‘For this cause,’ without the ‘and.’ 
When the list of un-Pauline phrases is exhausted, Davidson, 
following Baur’s lead, goes on to condemn the Epistle for its too 
great likeness to Paul. The ideas are often borrowed or repeated 
from the First Epistle, and it is dependent on other Pauline 
Epistles.* 

I hardly think it can be any of these arguments which induced 
Davidson to alter the opinion he expressed in his first edition, 
where he says (p. 27), ‘The opinion of those critics who defend 
the authenticity of the First Epistle, but reject that of the Second, 
seems most improbable, and is a mediatizing view that cannot 
stand. Both must go together either in adoption or rejection. 
Baur is consistent in rejecting them; Hilgenfeld will have few 
followers in maintaining the Pauline origin of the one, and dis- 
puting that of the other.’ How is it, then, that the prophet 
should so soon do his best to falsify his own prediction by be- 
coming a follower of Hilgenfeld himself ? 





* 2 Thess. iii. 8 repeats 1 Thess. ii, 9; and iii. 10, 12 expands 1 Thess. 
iv. 11, 12; 2 Thess. iii. 14 follows 1 Cor. v. 9, 11; compare also 1 Cor. 
iv. 14. ‘The Lord of peace’ (iii. 16) is taken from 1 Cor. xiv. S302 Cor. 
xiii. 11; 2 Thess. ii. 2, iii. 4, iii. 13 are derived from Gal. i. 6, v. 10, 
vi. 9, respectively. The reader must decide whether he will take these 
coincidences as arguments for or against the Pauline authorship, 
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The reason for rejecting the Epistle can scarcely have been 
drawn from any of the small cavils of which I have given you 
specimens. The stumbling-block is found in the prophecy of the 
Man of Sin (ii. 1-12). It is not necessary for me to entangle you 
in any of the controversies which spring out of questions of inter- 
pretation of prophecy. We are here only concerned with the 
question of authorship—whether there is anything improbable 
in the supposition that such a prophecy should have been de- 
livered at the date it must have been, if this Epistle was really 
written by St. Paul. Now considering the paucity of documents 
from which our knowledge is derived of the growth of opinion in 
the Apostolic age, and for half a century after the death of the 
last Apostle, I cannot sufficiently admire the courage of critics 
who, from their own sense of the fitness of things, assign dates 
for the first appearance of each phase of ritual or doctrine, and 
then condemn any document that refuses to fall in with their 
theory. It is true that apocalyptic prediction is in our minds 
chiefly associated with the Book of the Revelation of St. John; 
but I know no reason whatever for imagining that it was only 
about the year 70 that the minds of Christians began to occupy 
themselves with the thoughts of the second coming of our Lord, 
and the circumstances that should attend it. Those who own 
the First Epistle must allow that at the time when that was 
written the second coming of our Lord had a prominent place in 
the Apostle’s teaching. There are traces also that the prophecies 
of Daniel were studied in connexion with that event; and in this 
Christians seem to have had the sanction of their Master. Taking 
the very lowest view of the authenticity of the Gospels, it still 
seems to me unreasonable to doubt that the 24th Matthew and 
the parallel chapters of the other Gospels record in substance a 
real discourse of our Lord. The description (Matt. xxiv. 30, 31) 
of our Lord coming in the clouds of heaven (see also Matt. xxvi. 
64), and sending His angels with a ‘great sound of a trumpet,’ 
seems to me to have prompted both St. Paul’s phrase, ‘ the last 
trumpet,’ in 1 Cor. xv. 52, and the description in 1 Thess. iv. of 
our Lord descending with the voice of the archangel, and the 
trump of God, when His people should be caught up to Him in 
the clouds. It is undeniable then that, long before the year 70, 
eschatological speculation was a subject of Christian thought. 
We have not materials to write its history, and I marvel at the 
assurance of the man who pretends that he so knows all about 
the progress of Christian ideas on the subject in the fifteen years 
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between 54 and 69, that while he feels it to be quite credible that 
such a forecast of the end of the dispensation as is contained in 
2 Thess. ii. might have been written at the latter of these two 
dates, he is quite sure it could not have been written at the 
former. There would, indeed, be some foundation for such an 
assertion, if it could be said that the view presented in the Second 
Epistle contradicts that taken in the First; but this is not so. 
The one Epistle presents our Lord’s second coming as possibly 
soon, the other as not immediate—as needing that certain pro- 
phetic preliminary signs should first be fulfilled. It is quite 
conceivable that the teaching of the same man should present 
these two aspects. Ifno argument for late date can be founded 
on the passage in 2 Thess. which I have been discussing, I know 
of no other worth attention, We do not quite know what interval 
of time separates the two Epistles. Perhaps it may be longer 
than is generally supposed. 

In respect of external attestation, no New Testament book 
stands higher than these Epistles. They are repeatedly used 
without suspicion by Ireneus, Clement, and Tertullian.* They 
are included in the list of Pauline Epistles given in the Mura- 
torian Fragment which I have quoted (p. 44). They were in- 
cluded in the Apostolicon of Marcion in the first half of the 
second century. There are what I count traces of their use by 
Clement of Rome (c. 38), while their employment by Ignatius and 
Polycarp is so distinct that the argument can only be evaded by 
denying the authenticity of these remains.t| The passage about 
the ‘ Man of Sin’ is plainly referred to by Justin Martyr (Zryfho, 
110). 

I must not omit to notice the token of genuineness given at the 
end of the Epistle, namely, that the salutation was written with 
the Apostle’s own hand. All Paul’s Epistles end with the saluta- 
tion in an expanded or abridged form, ‘The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you all.’ And it appears that even though 
the rest of the Epistle was written by an amanuensis (as was that 
to the Romans by Tertius), the salutation was written by the 








* For example: Iren. v. 6; Clem. Al., Stvom. iv. 12; Tert. De Res. 
Carn. 24. 

t Ignat. ad Polycarp. 1, ad Ephes. 10; Polycarp, cc. 2, 4, 11. I am 
disposed to agree with Zahn, that when Polycarp speaks of Epistles to 
the Philippian Church, it is because the Epistles to the neighbouring 
Thessalonian Church were united in his collection with the Epistle to the 
Philippians. Polycarp uses 2 Thess. i. 4, as if addressed to the Philippians. 
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Apostle’s own hand. It is remarkable that precautions against 
forgery should have been so early found necessary. The Apostle 
shows also his fears of it in cautioning the Thessalonians not to 
be misled by any Epistle as from him. It is remarkable too 
that this expression, ‘In every epistle so I write’ (ili. 17), should 
be found in only the second of Paul’s Epistles which have reached 
us. The inference seems plain that Paul must have written other 
letters that have not come down to us. And this is a conclusion 
intrinsically not improbable, and which I see no reason for reject- 
ing. For I suppose there is no greater reason for thinking that 
every letter of an inspired Apostle must necessarily be extant, 
than there is for thinking that we must have an account preserved 
of every sermon he preached. We know from the end of St. 
John’s Gospel, what our own reason would have otherwise told 
us, that the portion of our Blessed Lord’s own words and deeds 
which His Spirit has preserved to us, bears no proportion to that 
which has been allowed to remain unrecorded. In the case of 
Apostolic letters we can conceive that the earlier, before the 
Apostle’s authority was fully recognized, would be less carefully 
preserved. If one whom we dearly love is removed from us by 
death, we treasure up the relics of his writings, and often regret 
our own carelessness in having allowed papers to be destroyed 
which, because the writer was still with us, we valued lightly, but 
now would give much to recover. There is no improbability, 
then, in the loss of Apostolic letters, unless God worked a miracle 
to preserve them. We may believe that if the loss would have 
deprived us of knowledge necessary for our salvation, He would 
have interfered miraculously ; but otherwise we have no ground 
for asserting that God would supernaturally prevent the loss of any 
of the written words of the Apostles, when He has permitted the 
loss of so many of the spoken words not only of them but of our 
Blessed Lord. 

Another passage which implies a letter of Paul, not included in 
our Canon, is 1 Cor. v. 9, ‘I wrote to you in my Epistle not to 
keep company with fornicators,’ which though it has been in- 
terpreted to mean in the Epistle he was then writing, is, I think, 
better understood as referring to a lost previous letter. Colossians 
iv. 16 speaks of a letter from Laodicea. On this Laodicean 
letter I refer you to Lightfoot’s note* (Codosszans, p. 340), merely 





* The reader will find in Lightfoot the forged Epistle to the Laodiceans, 
which was clearly intended to pass for the Epistle referred to in the Colos- 
sians. It is only extant in Latin; but Lightfoot gives good reasons for 
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saying here that I believe the letter has been rightly identified 
with that which we know as the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

II. We come now to the four Epistles whose genuineness is 
acknowledged by Baur, viz. Romans, First and Second Corin- 
thians, and Galatians. There being no necessity to give formal 
proof of what is not seriously disputed, I do not trouble myself to 
lay before you the external attestation to these Epistles, but will 
only remark that, though amply sufficient, it is not at all superior 
to that which can be produced on behalf of some of the epistles 
which Baur disputes; nay possibly, perhaps, not quite as strong. 
But what has silenced controversy is the note of early date stamped 
on these Epistles by the character of their contents. St. Luke 
has informed us (Acts xv.) that warm controversy arose in the 
Christian Church at an early period of its history on the question 
whether it was obligatory on Gentile converts to Christianity to 
submit to the rite of circumcision. This question evidently would 
arise, as an urgent practical one, the first time that heathen 
were admitted in any numbers into the Church, and would have to. 
be speedily settled one way or other; and, in point of fact, it was 
settled so rapidly that Christian literature is almost silent on the 
subject. Itis dealt with in the letters now under consideration, 
which not only bear indisputable marks of common authorship, 
but have every appearance of having been written at nearly the 
same time. In no other New Testament book do we find any 
trace of a struggle to impose on Gentile converts the obligation 
of circumcision, nor is there any sign of controversy on the subject 
in the documents of the sub-Apostolic age, such as the Epistles 
of Barnabas and Clement and the Shepherd of Hermas. Nay, the 
pseudo-Clementine Homilies, though intensely Jewish in their 
character, and bitterly opposed to Paul, make no attempt to 
re-open this question ; and the principle for which Paul contended 
is acquiesced in, namely, that uncircumcised men might be 
members of the Christian Church. There can, therefore, be no 





believing the original language to have been Greek. It is short, and is a mere 
cento of passages from the genuine letters, containing scarcely a single 
original word. It was in circulation in St. Jerome’s time (De Viris Z1lust. 
5), and had previously been mentioned by Theodore of Mopsuestia (in 
Coloss., iv. 16, I. 314, Swete). It is doubtful whether it is this Epistle 
which is referred to in the Muratorian Fragment (see p. 44) ; for we should 
not otherwise take this forgery to be so early, Marcion had in his Canon 
an Epistle to the Laodiceans, but this was only what we know as the 
Epistle to the Ephesians (Tert. adv. Marc. v. 17). 
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doubt as to the early date of letters which exhibit this long- 
buried controversy as the burning question of the day. 

A second note of early date is what these letters disclose as to 
the resistance made at the time of their composition to the 
acknowledgment of Paul’s Apostolic authority. With the multi- 
plication of Churches, claiming Paul as their founder, his 
Apostleship soon ceased to be disputed within the pale of the 
Christian Church ; nay, from a very early period he came to be 
habitually spoken of as ze Apostle, a title which he no doubt 
owed to the fact that his letters soon ceased to be the exclusive 
property of the several Churches to which they were addressed, 
and became the manual of Apostolic instruction used in the 
public reading of widely-separated Churches. But it appears 
that the party which insisted on the necessity of circumcision set 
aside Paul’s opposition by disparaging his authority as inferior 
to that of the original Twelve. Consequently in two of the 
Epistles now under consideration the assertion and establishment 
of Paul’s claims to Apostolic authority have a prominent place. 
It is, therefore, a note of high antiquity that it should have been 
necessary, when these letters were written, to give elaborate 
proof of what very soon no one within the pale of the Church 
dreamed of doubting. 

St..Luke informs us (Acts xv.) that it was after Paul’s first 
missionary journey in which ‘the door of faith had been opened 
to the Gentiles,’ that controversy was first raised at Antioch by 
visitors from Jerusalem, who insisted on the circumcision of the 
new converts. Weare told that, in consequence of these disputes, 
Barnabas and Paul went up to Jerusalem, where an arrangement 
was made as to the obligations of Gentile Christians, on terms 
satisfactory to Paul. We are told, then, that Paul made, in 
company with Silas, a second missionary journey, in which he 
made known the terms of this arrangement to the Churches pre- 
viously formed, and, no doubt, gave corresponding instruction 
to the new Churches which he founded. Among these new 
Churches were those of Macedonia; and it is a confirmation of 
St. Luke’s account of the success of Paul’s visit to Jerusalem in 
the suppression of disputes for a time, that in the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians Paul complains of no adversaries but the unbelieving 
Jews, and finds it necessary to give no warning against Jewish 
Christians, who strove to impose the yoke of circumcision on the 
Gentiles. There is a striking difference of tone when we take up 
the Epistle to the Galatians, which has every mark of having been 
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written under a tumult of fresh feelings of surprise, grief, and 
indignation, roused by the tidings that converts, whom he had 
had every reason to believe to be warmly attached to him (iv. 15), 
had given a credulous hearing to men who disparaged his 
authority, and had been induced by them to believe, in opposition 
to what St. Paul had taught them, that they could not be saved 
unless they submitted to circumcision, and other Mosaic or- 
dinances. 

Accordingly, the Epistle begins by an assertion of his Apostle- 
ship. It is known that the name ‘Apostle’ was given by the 
Jews to the envoys despatched by the rulers of their race on any 
foreign mission, especially to those charged with collecting the 
Temple tribute. We learn from the ‘Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles’ (see Lect. XXvI.) that in the Jewish Christian Churches 
the same name continued to be given to missionaries sent forth 
from the mother Church. We may, therefore, reasonably con- 
jecture that the name ‘ Apostle’ was claimed by the visitors from 
Judea, who, as formerly at Antioch, inculcated on the Gentile 
Churches the necessity of circumcision. We can thus under- 
stand the emphasis with which Paul-declares at the outset that 
he was an Apostle, but not as being, like them, an emissary sent 
by men; nay, further, that the Divine commission which he 
claimed to have received had not been given him through the 
instrumentality of men, but directly by our Lord Himself. He 
proceeds, by a narrative of his own history, to vindicate his claim 
to speak with authority independent of the other Apostles, show- 
ing at the same time that his teaching had their full sanction. 

Passing then from the personal question, he argues: that the 
Gentiles, by submission to the law of Moses, would surrender 
their claim to an inheritance of earlier date than Moses, namely, 
the covenant of promise made by God with Abraham, 400 years 
before Moses. The promise was given to Abraham because of 
his faith—‘ He believed God, and it was counted to him for right- 
eousness’—and it was made to Abraham and his seed. That 
seed was Christ, and they are to be counted the true seed of 
Abraham who are Christ’s, and who have the faith of Abraham. 
As for those Israelites after the flesh, who were under bondage to 
the Mosaic Law, they might be children of Abraham, but not 
heirs of the promises to Abraham. Abraham had two sons, the 
one by a bondmaid, the other by a freewoman ; the one born after 
the flesh, the other through the promise. As then, so now, he 
that was born after the flesh persecuted him that was born after 
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the Spirit. But what saith the Scripture? Cast out the bond- 
maid and her son; for the son of the bondmaid shall not be heir 
with the son of the freewoman. 

But, though the heirs of promise must not now be under bondage 
to the law, there had been a time when they had been rightfully 
under subjection to it. The heir, as long as he is a child, is under 
subjection to tutors and governors appointed by the father. The 
law had a temporary use in training and preparing for Christ 
those who had for a time been placed in subjection to it. It made 
men conscious of sin, and pronounced a curse on disobedience, 
from which itself was powerless to deliver. Thus, the impossibility 
of obtaining justification by the law being made evident, it became 
clear that it is only by faith that the just can live—faith in Christ, 
who has redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made 
a curse for us. So under the tutorship of the law, men were 
taught to seek salvation through faith through the promise to 
Christ; a promise not limited to one nation, for God said to 
Abraham, ‘In thee shall all nations of the earth be blessed.’ 
It matters not whether a man be Jew or Greek, bond or free; if 
he be Christ’s he is Abraham’s seed, and heir of his promise. 

An abstract has here been given of so much of the argument of 
the Epistle to the Galatians as is necessary for comparison with 
the Epistle to the Romans, which of all Paul’s letters has the 
closest affinity with the Epistle under consideration. 

To speak first of the points of likeness, we find (Rom. iv. 3) the 
same Old Testament passage quoted, ‘ Abraham believed God, 
and it was counted unto him for righteousness’ (Gal. iii. 6), and, it 
may be added, with a formula of citation used also in Galatians 
(iv. 30), ‘What saith the Scripture ?’? And the same argument is 
founded on it. The promise was made to Abraham, not through 
the law, not as earned by any works, but through the righteous- 
ness of faith: it was antecedent to the law; nay, antecedent to 
the institution of the rite of circumcision ; the promise, therefore, 
belongs to those who have like faith to that which Abraham had 
before he was circumcised. Thus, in fulfilment of the promise 
that Abraham should be father of many nations, his children are 
not limited to the Jewish nation. Nay, those who are merely his 
descendants after the flesh are not his true children. ‘Neither, 
because they are Abraham’s seed, are they all children; but, 
‘cin Isaac shall thy seed be called.” That is, it is not the 
children of the flesh that are children of God; but the ‘‘ children 
of the promise > are counted for the seed’ (Rom. ix. 7, 8). This 
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is the same argument as that which leads up (Gal. iv. 28) to the 
statement, ‘We brethren, as Isaac was. are children of the 
promise.’ 

Again in the Epistle to the Romans, as well as in that to the 
Galatians, the Apostle has to deal with the difficulty, how is he to 
reconcile his admission that the Mosaic Law came from God, 
with his teaching that it is not binding on Christians? And in 
Rom. vii. he expounds a doctrine as to the temporary uses served 
by the Mosaic Law identical with that in the Epistle to the 
Galatians; so that the former exposition has been employed to 
clear up ambiguity in the latter (see Gal. iii. 19). 

Beside the general agreement in the arguments by which in 
both Epistles the same thesis is maintained, viz. that ‘by the 
works of the law shall no flesh be justified’ (Gal. ii. 16; Rom 
iii, 20), there are considerable verbal agreements, so numerous 
as not only to leave no doubt that both letters had the same 
author, but also to suggest that the composition of the two could 
not be separated by any long interval of time. Thus the words of 
the thesis just quoted are taken from Psalm cxliii. 2, but modified 
in both places in the same way, viz. by the introduction of the 
phrase, ‘the works of the law,’ and by the alteration of ‘no man 
living’ into ‘no flesh.’ The 7th of Romans just referred to speaks 
(15-23) of the conflict in a man between the ‘law in his members’ 
and the ‘law in his mind,’ the result of which is that his conduct 
is constantly different from that which his will approves. There 
is a quite parallel passage (Gal. v. 17), and in both places the 
remedy for the misery of this conflict is shown to be to ‘ walk by 
the Spirit.’ A few examples of parallel passages may be 
added :— 


Rom. viii. 14-17: For as many 
as are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God. For 
ye have not received the Spirit 
of bondage again to fear; but 
ye have received the Spirit of 
adoption, whereby wecry, Abba, 
Father. The Spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirit, that we 
are the children of God: and if 
children, then heirs; heirs of 
God, and joint-heirs with Christ. 


Gal. iv. 5-7: That we might 
receive the adoption of sons. 
And because ye are sons, God 
hath sent forth the Spirit of His 
Son into your hearts, crying, 
Abba, Father. Wherefore thou 
art no more a servant, but a 
son; and if a son, then an heir 
of God through Christ. 


XX.] 


Rom. vi. 6-8: Our old man 
is crucified with him ... Now 
if we be dead with Christ, we 
believe that we shall also live 
with him 

Rom. xii. 9: [The law] is 
briefly comprehended in this 
saying, namely, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. ... 
Love is the fulfilling of the law. 

Rom. xv. 15: Grace was given 
me of God that I should be a 
minister of Christ Jesus unto 
the Gentiles. 

Rom. xi. 13: Inasmuch as I 
am an apostle ot Gentiles. 
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Gal. ii. 20: I am crucified 
with Christ : nevertheless I live; 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me 


Gal. v. 14: All the law is 
fulfilled in one word, namely, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. 


Gal. ii. 7: I had been en- 
trusted with the Gospel of the 
uncircumcision as Peter with 
the Gospel of the circumcision ; 
for he that wrought for Peter 
unto the apostleship of the cir- 
cumcision, wrought for me also 
with the Gentiles. 


This list, which might be considerably extended, is enough to 
put beyond controversy the close affinity of the two Epistles. 


But there is a striking difference. 
to the Romans any of those au 
the Epistle to the Galatians opens. 


We do not find in the Epistle 


tobiographical details with which 


The writer seems to feel 


himself under no necessity to vindicate his Apostleship, or his 
right to speak with as much authority as the original Twelve. 
Paul’s claifn to be an Apostle is made in the opening salutation, 
and repeated (xi. 1 3), but it is not treated as likely to be contested, 


or as needing proof. 


Further, the Epistle to the Romans is a 


calm exposition of Christian doctrine, without any trace of the 


personal feelings which 
Epistle to the Galatians. 


exhibit themselves so strongly in the 


No doubt this difference 1s to a certain 


extent accounted for by the fact that Paul in writing to the Church 
of Rome, a place that he had not yet visited, was addressing 


comparative strangers ; 


while, in writing to the Galatians, he 


could not but be deeply moved by grief and indignation, that 
converts who had once shown the strongest personal attachment 
to him should now appear to be abandoning his teaching. This 
consideration sufficiently accounts for the difference of tone 
between the two letters, but not for the absence of any indication 
that the writer expected his claim to Apostleship to be contested ; 
and. therefore, the most natural inference is, that the Epistle to 
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the Romans was written later than the Epistle to the Galatians, 
and at a time when Paul’s authority had ceased to be disputed. 

This inference is confirmed when we include in our examination 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. This Epistle exhibits 
Paul as then opposed by men who disparaged his Apostolic 
authority, as much hurt by the ingratitude of some of his con- 
verts, and as anxious in his mind as to the reception he should 
meet with when he should arrive. The Epistle to the Romans, 
written after his arrival in Corinth, shows that the attempt to 
dispute his Apostleship had entirely collapsed, and that he could 
write in complete tranquillity of mind. There is strong likeness 
—less, however, in verbal expression than in general tone of 
feeling—between the manner in which disparagement of Paul’s 
authority is dealt with in 2 Cor. and in Galatians.* But though 
the personal question is dealt with in 2 Cor., we do not find there 
the argumentation against the necessity of circumcision which 
occupies so much of the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians. 
This favours Lightfoot’s view, that the tidings which elicited the 
Epistle to the Galatians reached Paul later than the composition 
of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. The First Epistle to 
the Corinthians is not without coincidences with that to the 
Galatians,+ though fewer in number, as is natural, if Lightfoot’s 
arrangement of the order of the Epistles is right. It does not 
need explanation that circumcision should, in the last passages 
which I quote in the note, be treated as a thing indifferent, but 
that the insisting on circumcision as necessary to salvation should 
be treated (Gal. v. 2) as subversive of the Gospel of Christ, 

The generally received chronology of Paul’s life assigns the 
second missionary journey in which the Apostle went through 
‘the Phrygian and Galatian country’ to the years 51 and 52, and 
the third journey in which he visited the same districts again to 
the year 54. Then succeed three years at Ephesus, shortly before 
leaving which place, in 57, he writes the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. From Ephesus he travels through Macedonia, and 
arrives at Corinth, before leaving which place, in 58, he writes his 
Epistle to the Romans. 


eee 
* Lightfoot gives the parallels: Gal, iii. 13, 2 Cor. v. 21; Gal. vi. 7, 
2 Cor, ix, 6; Gal: i. 6, 2 Cor. xi. 43 Gal. iv. 14, 2 Cor. xii. 7; Gal. vi. 15 
2 Cor. v. 17; Gal. iv. 17, 2 Cor. xi. 2; Gal. i. Io, 2 Cor. v. 11; Gal. iii, 3, 
2 Cor. viii. 6; Gal. i. 9, v. 21, 2 Cor. xiii. 2. : 
t 1 Cor. ii. 3, Gal. iv. 13; 1 Cor. v. 6, Gal. v. 9; 1 Cor. vii. 19, Gal. 
v. 6, vi. 15. 
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Before quitting this subject I must say something as to the 
ambiguity of the name ‘Galatia.’ It may be a geographical 
term, denoting the district lying north of Phrygia and Cappa- 
docia, which derived its name from the Gallic tribes which found 
a settlement there, and which was divided into three cantons, 
whose principal cities were: Pessinus, at the lower or south- 
western extremity, where it borders on Phrygia; Ancyra, in the 
centre; and Tavium, in the north-eastern extremity, where it 
borders on Pontus. Or, Galatia may denote a political division, 
viz. the Roman province of Galatia, which included, in addition 
to Galatia proper, which has been just described, part of Phrygia, 
Pisidia and Lycaonia; and, in particular, the cities of Derbe, 
Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch, Paul’s visits to which on his first 
missionary journeys are related at length by St. Luke. Accord- 
ingly Renan and others suppose that it is the Churches of these 
cities which we are to understand when Paul speaks of the 
‘Churches of Galatia.’ But it is to be observed that St. Luke 
never uses the word Galatia in reference to these cities. It is in 
his account of St. Paul’s second and third missionary journeys 
that he speaks of him as traversing ‘ the Phrygian and Galatian 
country’ (Acts xvi. 6), and as revisiting the ‘Galatian country and 
Phrygia’ (xviii. 23). This language would lead us to think of St. 
Paul, not as evangelizing Galatia proper, but only as, in the 
course of his northward journey, going through the border-land, 
which, though politically Galatia, was geographically Phrygia. 
St. Paul’s letter, however, addressed to the Galatians (and see, 
in particular, iii. 1) favours the opinion that the Apostle did 
preach the Gospel in Galatia proper. And we are the less 
disposed to press any argument from St. Luke’s silence, when we 
observe how very little is told of the Apostle’s work in Asia on 
this occasion. St. Luke appears to have first joined Paul’s 
company at Troas (Acts xvi. 10), where he finds the Apostle 
attended by a new travelling companion, Timothy. St. Luke 
would naturally hear from this new friend the circumstances of 
his joining Paul, and these, accordingly, are told in the Acts, but 
scarcely anything else about Paul’s labours before Luke had 
joined him. We gather, however, from Acts xvi. 6, that it had 
been Paul’s original intention to travel westward from Antioch in 
Pisidia through the Roman province of Asia, meaning probably 
to reach the sea at Ephesus. We do not know in what way the 
Divine intimation was given which caused him to alter his course 
in a northerly direction ; but we may reasonably conjecture that 
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hindrances to his journey in the westward direction presented 
themselves which either he himself or some prophetic member of 
the party instructed the rest to recognize as providential guidance. 
We are tempted to connect with this the statement Gal. iv. 13, 
the most obvious meaning of which is, that Paul’s work in the 
Galatian district arose out of an illness of his. The illness of the 
Apostle may have caused arrangements to fall through (and, 
possibly, more than once) which had been made for the journey 
into pro-consular Asia. Renan concludes, from the fact that St 
Luke next tells of Paul’s arrival on the borders of Mysia, which 
lies far to the north-west of Antioch or Iconium, that his journey 
must have been altogether in that direction, and that we cannot 
suppose him to have gone to Galatia proper, which would be 
much to the East of his way. But it is not correct to describe 
Paul as in this missionary journey ‘making for’ Mysia or any 
other particular place. He was evidently prepared to follow 
God’s providential guidance whithersoever it might lead him. 
We cannot tell what invitations to join their party he may have 
received from Jewish acquaintances proceeding in the Galatian 
direction, or what assurances of hospitable reception when they 
reached their destination. Both Pessinus and Ancyra were cities 
to which Jewish commercial speculation had made its way. We 
may infer from Gal. iv. 13 that a return of illness obliged the 
Apostle to spend a much longer time in the Galatian country than 
he had originally intended. 

Though I understand the ‘ Galatians’ addressed in the Epistle 
to have been inhabitants of some part of Galatia proper, I lay 
little stress on explanations that have accounted for the sudden- 
ness of the Galatian abandonment of the Gospel as taught by 
Paul, by the fact that these people were largely of Celtic extraction, 
a race proverbial for fickleness. It may be doubted whether Celts 
formed the predominating element in the Churches of Galatia, 
which no doubt were also largely recruited from the Greeks and 
Jews, who in considerable numbers dwelt in the same country. 
But, inany case, men of different nationalities share in a common 
nature, and people often make mistakes in fancying they see 
tokens of national peculiarity in what is but the result of the 
working of the common human nature. When the Galatians 
were first converted they knew no other Christian teacher than 
Paul; but they learned from him to recognize Jerusalem as the 
head-quarters of the religion, and they had heard of the Twelve 
as having received Apostleship from Christ Himself. It needs no 
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theory as to the race-extraction of these converts to account for 
their being profoundly influenced when teachers came among 
them, claiming to speak with the authority of the parent Church, 
and informing them that new conditions must still be complied 
with before they could be recognized as perfect Christians. Nor 
need we wonder if, when they pleaded that Paul, who had 
founded their Church, had never insisted on these conditions, 
they were staggered at being told that Paul himself had been 
but a new convert, and was not one whose authority could be set 
in opposition to that of the Apostles whom Christ had appointed. 

Before quitting this group of Epistles, I may mention some 
doubts that have been raised as to the concluding chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans. The Epistle, previously to this, closes 
with a benediction at the end of chap. xv. Let me say, in pass- 
ing, that we have one concluding benediction too many in the 
Authorized Version. Both at xvi. 20 and 24, we have ‘The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. Amen.’ The oldest 
authorities differ as to which place this benediction ought to oc- 
cupy ; but there is no good MS. authority for putting it in both 
places. The Revised Version omits it, v. 24. In some MSS. the 
concluding doxology (xvi. 25-27) is put at the end of ch. xiv. In 
addition to the fact that the Epistle seems to finish without chap. 
xvi., it has been remarked as strange that Paul should have 
known so many at Rome, which he had never visited, while he 
sends no salutation to individuals in his Epistle to the Church of 
Ephesus, where he had lived three years. On these grounds 
some reject this chapter. Renan imagines that the Epistle was 
a circular addressed to different Churches, with a different con- 
clusion for each, and with his usual courage he picks out their 
several portions. He assigns the list of names to whom salu- 
tations were sent, as the conclusion of the Epistle sent to one 
Church, that of Ephesus; the list of names from whom saluta- 
tions are sent as the conclusion of that to another, and the dox- 
ology as of that to a third. Strange not to see that these three 
fit together, and make an harmonious whole. 

I cannot seriously discuss what is asserted with so little evi- 
dence. Itis no uncommon thing with ourselves to add a postscript 
to a letter, and there is nothing to call for explanation if Paul, 
even though he had brought his letter to a close in the 15th 
chapter, should adda postscript. Considering how people pressed 
to Rome from all parts of the Empire, we have nothing to wonder 
at if Paul had many friends at Rome, even though he had not 
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visited it. When he did eventually visit Rome, there were friends 
there who came to meet him, some as far as Appii Forum, a dis- 
tance of forty-three miles. It is, I own, a little surprising that 
the Epistle to the Ephesians does not contain a corresponding 
list of salutations. However, what has been ingeniously urged 
on the other side is worth mentioning. It is said that a man 
writing to a large circle of friends, because it would be invidious 
to mention some names and omit others, naturally might prefer 
to mention none: and that, accordingly, in Paul’s Epistles to the 
Churches where he had personally laboured, those of Corinth 
and Thessalonica, no names are mentioned; while several names 
occur in the conclusion of the Epistle to the Church of Colosse, 
a place where the Apostle apparently had never been. 

I should not think it impossible that the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, as originally written, may have contained a postscript 
chapter of private salutations like that which ends the Epistle to 
the Romans, and that this postscript was not copied when the 
Epistle was transcribed for the use of other Churches. But, 
another, and more common explanation is, that the Epistle to the 
Ephesians was a circular not written to that Church exclusively. 
Certain it is, some of the most ancient copies omitted the words 
év °Epéow in the inscription. Origen, for instance, read, the 
saints ‘that are,’ and explained rols ojow as the saints which 
are really so; and in this he is followed by St. Basil. And the 
omission of Ephesus is found in some very ancient MSS. at this 
day (x, B). But since Origen’s explanation is extremely impro- 
bable, Archbishop Ussher conjectured that the original letter 
was a circular, containing, after the words ‘ the saints that are,’ a 
blank for the name of the Church addressed. Marcion filled it 
up with the name Laodicea, and called this the Epistle to the 
Laodiceans 

Lightfoot has noted (Yournal of Philology, 1. 264) certain 
peculiarities in some MSS. which make it probable that an edition 
of the Epistle to the Romans also had some circulation in which 
both the name Rome in the address and the last two chapters 
were omitted. On these peculiarities he founds the hypothesis 
that the Apostle, at a later period of his life, wished to give a 
wider circulation to the Epistle he had written to the Church of 
Rome; that, in order to adapt it to this end, he omitted the 
mention of Rome in the beginning, as also the last two chapters 
containing personal matters ; and that he then, for the first time, 
added as a termination the doxology, xvi. 2 5-27. This hypothesis 
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was combated by Dr. Hort in the same Journal (III. 51), and 
again defended by its author (III. 193). The discussion will well 
repay study; but the true solution of the problem belongs to a 
period earlier than any extant Christian history—the period, 
namely, when the Epistles first passed out of the exclusive pos- 
session of the Churches to which they were addressed, and became 
the common property of all Christians. 

Ill. Zhe Lpistles of the Imprisonment.—Among these, I 
think it necessary to say little concerning the Epistle to the 
Philippians, Baur’s objections to its genuineness having been pro- 
nounced futile by critics not disposed to think lightly of his 
authority—Hilgenfeld, Pfleiderer, Schenkel, Reuss, Davidson, 
Renan,* and others. Baur has pronounced this Epistle'to be dull, 
uninteresting, monotonous, characterized by poverty of thought, 
and want of originality. But one only loses respect for the taste 
and skill of the critic who can pass such a sentence on one of the 
most touching and interesting of Paul’s letters. So far is it from 
showing signs of having been manufactured by imitation of the 
other Epistles, that it reveals aspects of Paul’s character which 
the other letters had not presented. In 2 Cor. we see how the 
Apostle could write when wounded by ingratitude and suspicion 
from children in the faith who failed to return his affection; in 








* A Frenchman cannot construct a drama without a love story; and 
Renan, by the help of this Epistle, with some countenance from Clem. 
Alex. (Strom. iii. 6), has contrived to find one in the life of St. Paul. He 
translates (Saint Paul, p. 148) yvhoe obfvye (Phil. iv. 3) ‘ma chére 
épouse ;’ and when afterwards he has occasion to speak of Lydia, does so 
with the addition, ‘sa vraie épouse’ (L’ Antechrist, pp. 18, 22). Hilgen- 
feld, who will not be suspected of any undue bias in favour of Episcopacy, 
interprets the passage of the president of the Philippian Church : ‘ Anstatt 
mit Renan in yvhove oby(vye die Purpurhandlerin Lydia von Paulus als 
«‘meine liebe Gemahlin” angeredet werden zu lassen, denkt man besser 
an den eigentlichen Vorsteher der philippischen Gemeinde’ (Zin/ectung, 
p- 345). If this president were Epaphroditus, the bearer of the letter, 
then the address to him, without mention of his name, would be quite 
intelligible (see Dr. Gwynn’s note in the Speaker’s Commentary). Paul’s 
earliest Epistle (1 Thess. v. 12) attests the existence of an organized Chris- 
tian ministry (see the bishop of Derry’s Introduction in the Speakers Com- 
mentary) ; the present Epistle (i. 1) informs us that there were Church 
officers called émloxowo: and 8ideovor. Both titles are found again in the 
Pastoral Epistles. The former, as the name of a Church officer, only 
appears once elsewhere in N. T., in Paul’s speech at Miletus (Acts xx. 
28). The inference from Phil. iv. 3, that one of the Church officers had 
some pre-eminence over the others, does not seem to me to be negatived 
by the fact that no notice of such pre-eminence appears in Polycarp’s 
Epistle to the Philippians. 
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this Epistle how he could address loving disciples for whom he 
had not a word of rebuke. Elsewhere we are told (Acts xx. 34; 
1 Cor ix.15; 2 Cor. xi. 10; 1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8) how 
the Apostle laboured with his own hands for his support, and 
declared that he would rather die than let the disinterestedness of 
his preaching be suspected ; here we find (iv. 10-19) that there 
was no false pride in his independence, and that when there was 
no likelihood of misrepresentation, he could gracefully accept the 
ungrudged gifts of affectionate converts. Elsewhere we read only 
of his reprobation of Christian teachers who corrupted the simpli- 
city of the Gospel; here we are told (i. 18) of his satisfaction that, 
by the efforts even of those whose motives were not pure, the 
Gospel of Christ should be more widely published. 

The Epistle to Philemon being now generally accepted by all 
critics whose opinion deserves respect, I need say nothing about 
its genuineness, and have no time for other comments which that 
charming letter suggests. 

The Epistle to the Colosstans.—The external attestation to 
this letter is all that can be desired. It is only within the last 
fifty years that anyone has doubted it. It is used without 
suspicion by Irenzus, Clement, and Tertullian, and was included 
in Marcion’s Canon. The description of our Lord (Col. i. 15) as 
mpwrdtoxos mdons Kticews is copied by Justin Martyr, twice verbally 
(Zrypho, 85, 138), and twice in substance (84, 100). The same 
expression is used by Theophilus of Antioch (ii. 22). Davidson 
owns (ii. 177) that, ‘as far as external evidence goes, the Epistle 
is unanimously attested in ancient times.’ 

We turn then to the internal evidence; and the most trying 
test is to examine the personal references at the end of the 
Epistle. On the face of these there appears a close connexion 
with the letter to Philemon * The same names occur in both— 
Epaphras, Marcus, Aristarchus, Demas, Lucas—as names of 





* On this connexion Davidson, in his discussion of the Epistle to the 
Colossians, does not say a single word; Hilgenfeld touches on it very 
lightly. Renan’s literary instinct often keeps him straight where German 
critics had gone astray. He had not been without difficulties as to the 
larger Epistle, but he finds it impossible to get over the fact of the con- 
nexion of the two. He says of the Epistle to the Colossians (Sadnt Pau, 
p. xl): ‘Ele présente méme beaucoup de traits qui repoussent ’hypo- 
thése d’un faux. De ce nombre est sfirement sa connexité avec le billet a 
Philémon. Si l€pitre est apocryphe, le billet est apocryphe aussi ; or, 
peu de pages ont un accent de sincérité aussi prononcé ; Paul seul, autant 
qu’il semble, a pu écrire ce petit chef-d’ceuvre.’ 
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Paul’s companions, Onesimus as a bearer of both letters, 
Archippus as one of those addressed. Yet there are differences 
which preclude the idea that the Epistle to the Colossians was 
manufactured out of the shorter Epistle. The longer Epistle 
names Jesus, surnamed Justus, in addition to those mentioned in 
the shorter; while it says nothing about Philemon, the principal 
personage in the latter. Tychicus is named as the principal 
bearer of the longer Epistle; but from the nature of the case, 
Onesimus alone would be entrusted with the shorter. Again, the 
title fellow-prisoner* is given to Aristarchus in the Epistle to the 
Colossians ; but in that to Philemon, it is given not to him, but 
to Epaphras. Combining the Epistles, we obtain a clear and 
consistent account of the occasion of both. The fugitive slave 
Onesimus, formerly a resident at Colossz, is converted at Rome 
by Paul, who desires to send him back to his master. There is 
also with Paul at the time another Colossian, Epaphras, apparently 
the evangelist of the Churches on the Lycus (i. 7), through whose 
affectionate remembrance of these Churches the Apostle has 
heard much of their prosperous spiritual state (iv. 12,13) He 
therefore joins Onesimus with Tychicus, whom he was sending on 
a mission to the Churches of Asia, and while giving the former 
a private letter to his master, entrusts them jointly with a public 
letter to the Church  Archippus. who is addressed in the 
salutation of the shorter letter, is commonly supposed to have 
been a son ot Philemon: if not that, he could only have been the 
chief minister of the Church to which he belonged. It would 
seem from the order in which he is mentioned that the scene of 
his labours was not Colossz, but Laodicea Possibly at the time 
of writing, Philemon might also have gone to reside there. If 
this were so, it would be natural that there should also be a public 
letter to the Church over which Archippus presided ; and we find 
from iv. 16, that in point of fact there was a companion letter to 
be found at Laodicea. I feel little doubt that this is the letter, a 
duplicate of which was taken by Tychicus to Ephesus, where 
Paul had resided so long, and which we know as the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. But we have not yet come to discuss that letter: 
suffice it, then, to say now, that on the supposition of the 
genuineness of the Epistle to the Colossians all the details of 





* The most probable meaning of the title is that these disciples shared 
St. Paul’s lodgings, and thereby voluntarily subjected themselves to some 
restrictions of liberty from the surveillance of the soldier in charge of him. 
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Paul’s history which are indicated come out with perfect clear: 
ness; while, if you want to convince yourselves of the unreason- 
ableness of the opposite supposition, you have only to take the 
Epistle to Philemon—acknowledged to be genuine—and try to 
conceive how a torger would be likely to utilize its contents for 
the manufacture of a letter intended to pass as contemporaneous. 
I am sure no forger could devise anything which has such a ring 
of truth as the Epistle to the Colossians. 

What, then, are the reasons why we are to reject a document 
coming to us with the best possible credentials, and presenting 
several characteristics which seem to exclude the hypothesis of 
fraud? Three reasons are alleged. The first I shall not delay 
to discuss at length: I mean the argument founded on the 
occurrence of certain words in this Epistle which are not found 
in Paul’s previous letters. I:cannot subscribe to the doctrine 
that a man writing a newcomposition must not, on pain of losing 
his identity, employ any word that he has not used in a former 
one, Even Baur, who acknowledged only four Epistles, could 
hardly employ this argument consistently—for there are great 
dissimilarities between the First and Second Epistles to the 
Corinthians—but when the Pauline authorship of the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians and to the Philippians is acknowledged, as it 
now is, by all the best critics, it is admitted that we may dis- 
regard the objections made by Baur to these Epistles on the 
ground of differences of phraseology; and it is recognized that 
itis not unnatural that certain differences of language should 
show themselves in letters written by Paul at some distance of 
time from each other. In the course of a few years the vocabulary 
of any man is liable to be modified, but more especially is this 
likely to happen to one who, as Paul did, goes about a good deal, 
and converses with many new people.* Critics strangely forget 





* What I have said above was suggested by a remark of Dr. Mahafty 
which he has been good enough to put in writing for me :— ° 

‘The works of Xenophon show a remarkable variation in their vocabu- 
lary. Thus, I. and 1. of the Hellenica, which are his earliest writings 
before he travelled, contain very few Ionisms, Dorisms, &c., and are 
written in very pure Attic. His later tracts are full of un-Attic words 
picked up from his changing surroundings; and, what is more curious in 
each of them there are many words only used by him once; so that, on the 
ground of variation in diction, each single book might be, and indeed has 
been, rejected as non-Xenophontic. This variation not only applies to 
words which might not be required again, but to such terms as evaydpla 
(Comm. 3, 3, 12), varied to evpuxla (Ven. 10, 21), edtoAuta (quoted by 
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the probable influence on Paul’s language of his two years’ 
residence in Rome. In the next century Rome was a hot-bed of 
heresy, all the leading Gnostic teachers having established 
schools there. We cannot but think it likely that in the first 
century also religious speculators of various kinds should find 
their way to Rome, and strive to gain disciples. What more 
natural than that some of them should visit the Apostle in his 
lodgings, and compare doctrines with him ? And might it not be 
accounted a note of spuriousness if letters alleged to be written 
after a long residence in Rome exhibited acquaintance with no 
phases of thought but those which are dealt with in the earlier 
letters ? 

The second objection is drawn from the Christology of the 
Epistle, the view of our Lord’s Person and work which it presents 
being in close resemblance to the Logos doctrine of St. John. 
But is it so impossible that the doctrine of two Christian teachers 
should resemble each other? We have evidently here to do with 
an objection in which one brought up in the faith of the Church 
can feel no force before he has unlearned a good deal. But, 
without assuming anything as to the unlikelihood of Apostles 
disagreeing on a fundamental doctrine, when once it is acknow- 
ledged that the Johannine writings, instead of only originating late 
in the second century, were the work of a contemporary of St. Paul, 
then the interval in time between the composition of the Epistle 
to the Colossians and of the Gospel of St. John is reduced so 
much, that it becomes very rash to declare that what was accepted 
as sound doctrine at the later of the two periods could not have 
been believed in at the earlier. Add that, when we acknowledge 
the Epistle to the Philippians, the celebrated Christological | 
passage (ii. 5-11) forces us to attribute to Paul such high doctrine 
as to our Lord’s pre-existence and as to the pre-eminent dignity 
which He enjoyed before His humiliation, that I cannot under- 
stand how it should be pronounced inconceivable that one, whose 
conception of Christ was that expressed in the Philippians, should 
use concerning Him the language we find in the Colossians. 

The third objection is the Gnostic complexion of the false 
teaching combated in the Colossian Epistle, which, we are 
————E————————————————————————————————— 
Stobzus), dvSpendrns (Anad. 6, 5, 14), all used only once. Every page in 
Sauppe’s Lexilogus Xen. bristles with words only used once in this way. 
Now, of classical writers, Xenophon is perhaps (except Herodotus) the 


only man whose life corresponded to St. Paul’s in its roving habits, which 
would bring him into contact with the spoken Greek of varying societies.’ 
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told, could not have characterized any heresy existing in the 
time of St. Paul. But how is it known that it could not? What 
are the authorities which fix for us the date of the rise of Gnos- 
ticism with such precision that we are entitled to reject a document 
bearing all the marks of authenticity, if it exhibit too early traces 
of Gnostic controversies ? The simple fact is, that we have no 
certain knowledge whatever about the beginnings of Gnosticism. 
We know that it was in full blow in the middle of the second 
century. The Church writers to whom we owe our best know- 
ledge of it wrote at the end of that century or the beginning of 
the next, and were much more busy in refuting the forms of 
heresy then prevalent than in exploring their antiquities. Butifwe 
desire to describe the first appearance of Gnostic tendencies, we 
have, outside the New Testament books, no materials; and if we 
assign a date from our own sense of the fitness of things, we are 
bound to do so with all possible modesty. ‘ Bishop Lightfoot,’ 
says Davidson, ‘ following Neander, thinks that the Judaic Gnos- 
ticism combated in the Epistle to the Colossians was a heresy 
expressing ‘‘the simplest and most elementary conceptions’’ of 
the tendency of thought, so-called; one whose speculations were 
so “vague and fluctuating,’ as to agree with St. Paul’s time.’ 
From this view Davidson dissents, regarding the heretical tenets 
of the Colossian teachers as more definite than Lightfoot repre- 
sents. I myself fully believe the bishop to be in the right; but 
for the purposes of the present argument I count it absolutely 
immaterial whether he is or not. When we have got a well- 
authenticated first-century document, that document is evidence 
as to the state of opinion at the time when it was written; and 
whether the amount of Gnostic opinion which it reveals be much 
or little, we have no reason for rejecting its testimony, unless we 
_ have equally good countervailing testimony. But countervailing 
testimony deserving of regard, in this case there is none. 
Davidson says: ‘Lightfoot labours without effect to date the 
opinions of the Colossian errorists before A.D. 70, for in doing 
so he is refuted not only by Hegesippus, who puts the first ex- 
hibitions of heretical Gnosis under Trajan, but by Clement of 
Alexandria, who dates them under Hadrian, and by Firmilian of 
Czsarea, who dates them long after the Apostles.’ Firmilian of 
Czsarea! he might as well have said Theophylact. I think he 
misunderstands Firmilian ; but it is useless to discuss the point ; 
for what possible value can attach to the opinion which a writer 
of the middle of the third century held as to the extent to which 
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Gnosticism had prevailed two hundred years before his own 
time? 

There is no surer test of the merit of an historian than to 
observe what are the authorities on which he builds his story. If 
you find him relying on such as are worthless, you may know that 
he does not understand his business. It would be unjust to 
Davidson if the present example were offered as a fair specimen 
of his sense of the value of authorities ; andif he has not produced 
better, it is because there were no better to produce. If he 
appealed to the early hzresiologists his cause would be lost ; for, 
following the lead of Justin Martyr, they commonly count Simon 
Magus as the parent of Gnosticism,* so that if their authority is 
to be regarded, the heresy existed in Apostolic times. Hege- 
sippus, the earliest of the authorities on whom Davidson relies, 
wrote in the Episcopate of Eleutherus, that is to say, some time 
between 175 and 189. He is therefore more than a century later 
than the times concerning which he is appealed to as a witness ; 
and he is later than Justin Martyr, whose testimony I have just 
quoted on the other side.t But, strange to say, Davidson him- 
self thinks (ii. 38) that Hegesippus was acquainted with 1 Tim. 
vi. 20, and thence derived the expression ‘Gnosis, falsely so 
called.’ Hegesippus, therefore, must have believed that Gnosis 
existed in the Apostle’s days. Thus it will be seen that the 
authorities that can be used to fix the date of the first appearance 
of Gnosticism are conflicting and untrustworthy ; nor do I believe 
Og a TOT ee Sister Bie 5 a ee 


* See Irenzeus, I. xxili. 4. 

+ The work of Hegesippus is lost ; and in this case we have not even an 
extract from it, but only the report which Eusebius gives (ii. 32), in his 
own words, of the substance of what Hegesippus had said. For want of 
the context we cannot make a positive affirmation ; but it appears to me 
that when Hegesippus says, that ‘down to the times of Trajan the Church 
remained a pure and incorrupt virgin,’ he had specially in view the Church 
of Jerusalem (compare Euseb. iv. 22). The Elkesaites were the heretics 
with whom Hegesippus, as a Christian of Palestine, would have most to 
deal, and the reign of Trajan was the very date they claimed for the reve- 
lation of their peculiar doctrines. Theyhelda kind of doctrine of develop- 
ment, believing that the latest growth of time was the best, and that the 
full truth was not to come until error had preceded it. Until Paul had 
promulgated his erroneous doctrines, the revelations of Elkesai were not to 
be made. Hegesippus gave a different account of the matter. While the 
Apostles were alive heresies were obliged to burrow in secret; but when 
their sacred choir had departed, and the generation had passed away which 
had been vouchsafed the hearing of their inspired wisdom, then the 
preachers of knowledge, falsely so called, ventured to invade the Church, 


as if now bare and unprotected. 
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that, even if we had fuller information, it would be possible to 
name a definite date for its beginning. For I take the true history 
to be, that there came a wave of thought from without, in conse- 
quence of which certain ideas foreign to Christianity floated 
vaguely about, meeting in different quarters more or less ac- 
ceptance, for some time before anyone formed these ideas into a 
system. With respect to the history of this undeveloped stage of 
Gnosticism, I hold the Epistle to the Colossians to be one of our 
best sources of information ; and those who reject it, because it 
does not agree with their notions of what the state of speculation 
in the first century ought to be, are guilty of the unscientific fault 
of forming a theory on an insufficient induction of facts, and then 
rejecting a fact which they had not taken into account, because 
it does not agree with their theory. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians.—‘ Among the letters which bear 
the name of Paul,’ says Renan (Sazz¢ Paul, xxiii.), ‘the Epistle 
to the Ephesians is perhaps the one of which there are most early 
quotations, as the composition of the Apostle of the Gentiles.’ On 
internal grounds Renan has serious doubts as to the Pauline 
origin of this Epistle, and he throws out the idea that it may have 
been written under the Apostle’s directions by Timothy, or some 
other of his companions; but he owns that the external evidence 
in its favour is of the highest character. It is a matter of course 
to say that it is recognized by Ireneeus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, and in the Muratorian Fragment. The fact that it 
was among the Pauline Epistles owned by Marcion makes it un- 
necessary to cite authorities later than 140. There is what seems 
to me a distinct use of the Epistle by Clement of Rome; for when 
he exhorts to unity by the plea, ‘ Have we not one God, and one 
Christ, and one Spirit of Grace poured out upon us, and one 
calling in Christ ?’ (c. 46), I cannot think the resemblance merely 
accidental to ‘ one Spirit,’ ‘one hope of your calling’ (Eph. iv. 4). 
There can be no doubt of the use of the Ephesians in what is 
called the Second Epistle of Clement; but though I think this is 
certainly older than the age of Ireneeus, I do not know whether it 
is older than that of Marcion. The recognition of the Ephesians 
in the letter of Ignatius to the same Church is beyond doubt. He 
addresses the Ephesians (Ga 12) as TlavAov ouputora, a phrase 
recalling Eph. iii. 3, 4, 9, and goes on to say how Paul makes 
mention of them éy mdoy eémoroAf, a puzzling expression, which 
obliges us to put some force on the grammar, if we translate ‘in 
all his Epistle,’ or on the facts, if we translate ‘in every Epistle.’ 
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The recognition of our Epistle is express in the one case, probable 
in the other. There are other phrases in the Ignatian letters 
which remind us of the Epistle to the Ephesians, of which I only 
mention his direction to Polycarp (c. 5), to exhort the brethren to 
love their wives, even as the Lord the Church (Eph. v. 25, 29). 
Polycarp’s own letter refers (¢. 12) to words of Scripture, ‘Be ye 
angry, and sin not,’ and ‘ Let not the sun go down on your wrath,’ 
the former sentence being no doubt ultimately derived from 
Ps. iv. 4, but only found in connexion with the latter in Eph. iv. 26. 
Hermas more than once shows his knowledge of the text, ° Grieve 
not the Holy Spirit of God’ (iv. 30), (see Mandat, x.1,2). There 
_-is another topic of evidence, the full discussion of which will come 
later on; I refer to the fact that the First Epistle of Peter shows 
traces of acquaintance with the Pauline Epistles, and in par- 
ticular with those to the Romans and Ephesians. This fact is 
recognized by Renan, who is much impressed with the evidence 
it offers of the early acceptance of the Epistle to the Ephesians as 
Paul’s, and as a document of authority (Sazzt Pazl, p. Xxii.). 
Renan, being disposed to accept Peter’s Epistle, but, having 
doubts about that to the Ephesians, is rather perplexed by this 
fact, which proves the priority of the latter; and he suggests that 
it may have been Peter’s secretary who turned to account his 
knowledge ofthe Epistle ascribed to Paul (Z’ Antechrist, p. vii.) ; 
but this very gratuitous suggestion does not affect the inference 
as to the relative date of the two Epistles. Several critics, who 
do not accept either Epistle, agree as to the fact of a connexion 
between them. If, as has been already suggested, the Epistle to 
the Ephesians had the character of an encyclical, it would be 
natural that a copy should be preserved for the use of the Church 
of Rome; and we should then have a simple explanation of the 
fact that Peter, writing at Rome, should find there in constant use 
these two letters of Paul in particular—that to the Romans and 
that to the Ephesians. 

What, then, are the reasons why it is sought to reject so 
weighty a mass of external evidence ? You will, perhaps, be sur- 
prised to hear that one of the chief is the great likeness of this 
Epistle to the Epistle to the Colossians. The fact of the close 
affinity of the two letters is indisputable,* but the explanation 


* (Out of the 155 verses contained in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 7 
contain expressions identical with those in the Colossian letter’ (Davidson, 


ii. 200). 
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which Paley gave of it is perfectly satisfactory, namely, that in 
two letters, written about the same time on the same subject by 
one person to different people, it is to be expected that the same 
thoughts will be expressed in nearly the same words. Now the 
Epistle to the Ephesians is specially tied to that to the Colos- 
sians by the fact that both letters purport to have been carried 
by the same messenger, Tychicus, the paragraph concerning 
whom is nearly the same in both (Eph. vi. 21, 22 ;* Col. iv. 7, 8). 
That the letters which the Apostle wrote to be sent off by the 
same messenger to different Churches should be full of the same 
thoughts, and those thoughts frequently expressed in the same 
phrases, is so very natural, that instead of the mutual similarity, 
deserving to count as an objection to the genuineness of either, 
this correspondence of the character of the letters, with the 
traditional account of the circumstances of their origin, ought 
to reckon as a strong confirmation of the correctness of that 
account. 

Yet this explanation of the, similarity of the two Epistles is 
commonly dismissed by sceptical writers with small considera- 
tion. De Wette, for instance, condemns the Epistle to the 
Ephesians as but a ‘verbose amplification’ of the Epistle to the 
Colossians. He says, ‘Such a transcription of himself is un- 
worthy of an Apostle, and must therefore be the work of an 
imitator.’+ The idea that it is unworthy of an Apostle to repeat 
himself, springs from the tacit assumption that the first of the 
two Epistles was a work published for general circulation (though 
indeed it is not uncommon to find authors repeating themselves 
even in such published works) ; but I am at a loss to see why an 
Apostle might not say the same things when writing to different 
people. No one finds any difficulty in the supposition that an 
Apostle might write a circular letter—that is to say, that he 
might send to different Churches letters couched in identical 
words. What greater impropriety would there be if, instead of 
directing a scribe to make a copy of his first letter, he dictated a 
second of like tenor for the use of a different Church ? Nor is the 
case much altered if, after the second letter had been written, he 
found that it added so much to what had been said in the first, as 








* From the word ‘also’ in Eph. vi. 21, Baur inferred the priority of 
the Colossian letter. 

t In like manner, Renan (Saznt Paul, xvii.), ‘Comment Paul a-t-il pu 
coal son temps a contrefaire un de ses ouvrages, se répéter, a faire une 
ettre banale avec une lettre topique et particuliare ?? 
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make him wish that his disciples should read both (Col. iv. 
16). 
Those who ascribe the two Epistles to different authors are not 
agreed which was the original, which the imitation. Mayerhoff, 
the first assailant of the Epistle to the Colossians, made the 
Ephesian letter the earlier, and he has found some followers. 
But the more general, and as I think the more plausible, opinion 
reverses the order. Indeed, the personal details in the Epistle to 
the Colossians, and its connexion with the Epistle to Philemon, 
have caused it to be accepted as Pauline by some who reject the 
Ephesian letter. But what I regard as a complete refutation of 
the hypothesis of imitation on either side has been made by one 
of the most recent of German speculators on the subject—. 
Holtzmann.* He has made a critical comparison of the parallel 
passages in the two Epistles, and his result is, that the contest 
as to their relative priority ends in a drawn battle. He gives 
as examples seven passages in which he pronounces that the 
Ephesians is the original, and the Colossians the imitation; and 
seven others in which he comes to the opposite conclusion.t 

The natural conclusion from these facts would be that the 
similarity between the Epistles is not to be explained by conscious 
imitation on either side, but by identity of authorship.{ The 
explanation, however, which Holtzmann offers is that only a 
certain nucleus of the Epistle to the Colossians is genuine—that 
a forger taking this for his guide, manufactured by its means the 
Epistle to the Ephesians ; and then, pleased with his handiwork, 
proceeded to interpolate the Epistle to the Colossians with pieces 
taken from his own composition. And such was the success of 


* Holtzmann, Professor of Theology, formerly at Heidelberg, now at 
Strasburg. His most important work is on the Synoptic Gospels. That 
here cited is Kvitik der Epheser-und Kolosserbriefe, Leipzig, 1872. He 
has lately published an Introduction to the New ‘Testament. ’ 

+ These are: Priority of Ephesians—Eph. i. 4=Col. i. 223 Eph. i. 
6, 7 = Col. i. 13, 145 Eph. iii. 3, 5, 9 = Col. i, 26, ii. 2; Eph. ii. 17, 18, 
iv. 16, ii. 20 = Col. 123, ile 2m sis Eph. iv. 16= Col. ii. 19; Eph. iv. 
22-24 = Col. ili. 9, 10; Eph. v. 19= Col. iii. 16. Priority of Colossians— 
Col. i. 1, 2 = Eph. i. 1, 25 Col. 1. 3-9 = Eph. i. 15-18 ; Col. i. 5 = Eph. 
i. 3, 12, 13; Col. i. 25, 29 = Eph. ili. 2, 75 Col. ii. 4-8 = Eph. iv. 17-21; 
Col. iv. 5 = Eph. v. 15, 16; Col. iv. 6 = Eph. iv. 29. - 

t The anacolutha of the Epistle to the Ephesians (compare, for instance, 
iii. 1, iv. 1) afford another proof that we have here, not the calm work of 
an imitator of another man’s production, but the fervid utterances of an 
original writer, whom a rush of fresh thoughts occasionally carries away 


from what he had been about to say. 
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this attempt, that not only was the forged Ephesian Epistle 
universally accepted as St. Paul’s, but no one cared to preserve 
the unimproved Colossian Epistle. Holtzmann, expurgating our 
present Epistle to the Colossians by removing this adventitious 
matter, publishes what he offers as the real original Epistle. The 
engineer Brindley declared that the reason rivers were made, was 
to feed navigable canals. Some German writers seem to think 
that in the ancient Church apostolic documents were only valued 
as the possible basis of some ingenious forgery. I might seriously 
discuss this theory of Holtzmann’s if I could find that even in his 
own school he had made a single convert to it.* If you study the 
Epistle in Lightfoot’s Commentary, you will find that each of 
those proposed expurgations is a real mutilation of the argument; 
and the chief merit of Holtzmann’s work is his success in showing 
that the theory that the Ephesian Epistle is the work of an 
imitator of the Colossians gives no adequate explanation of the 
facts. 

I have said enough to show that no good reason for rejecting 
the Epistle to the Ephesians can be drawn from its likeness to the 
sister Epistle to the Colossians. But I think that the real cause 
of hostility to this letter is not this, but rather the contradiction 
which it offers to modern theories of early Church history. Ac- 
cording to these, the feud between Paulinists and anti-Paulinists 
continued long into the second century, and it was only at this 
comparatively late period that there arose the conception of the 
‘Catholic Church’ embracing Jew and Gentile on equal terms, 
and giving to Paul and Peter equal honour, Men have refused 
to believe that the Book of the Acts could have been written by a 
companion of Paul, even ten or twenty years after that Apostle’s 
death, because they could not think that the conciliatory school, 
to which this book clearly belongs, could have arisen so early. 
But if we accept the Epistle to the Ephesians, we must own that 
Paul was himself no Paulinist, as Baur understands the word. 
He clearly belongs to the era of the ‘Catholic Church,’ concern- 
ing which he has so much to say; and he even speaks of the 
‘holy Apostles’ (iii. 5) as might one who had no cause of quarrel 
with the Twelve. 


* Hilgenfeld, in his Journal for 1873, reviewing Holtzmann’s book, 
expresses his complete dissent from his conclusions ; and having compli- 
mented the author on the ability of his performance, winds up with ‘ Aber 
sollen wir in der Wissenschaft wirklich weiter kommen, so haben wir, 
meine ich, objectiver zu verfahren,’ 
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And certain it is that in this Epistle we read nothing of St. 
Paul’s controversy with those who ‘ forbade him to speak to the 
Gentiles, that they might be saved,’ nothing of his controversy 
with those who wished to impose on Gentile converts the yoke of 
circumcision. All such controversies are clearly over at the time 
of writing. Those whom he addressed, though Gentiles (iii. 1), 
haye won the position of recognition as ‘fellow-citizens with the 
saints, and of the household of God’ (ii. 19). But is there any 
thing incredible in the supposition that Paul himself lived to see 
the dying out of the controversy that had once raged so violently? 
Controversies soon die out in the face of accomplished facts. I 
have myself seen many hot political controversies—about the first 
Reform Bill; about the abolition of the Corn Laws; about the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church. As long as any practical 
end could be obtained, the battle raged fiercely; but when a 
decision was made which there was no hope of overturning, all 
parties acquiesced in the inevitable, and took no interest in 
wrangling over the old dispute. So it was with the dispute as to 
the obligation of Mosaism. When emissaries came down from 
Jerusalem, assuring Paul’s Gentile converts that unless they were 
circumcised Christ should profit them nothing, and when many 
of these converts appeared ready to give ear to such teaching, 
it was natural that the Apostle should protest loudly against a 
doctrine which subverted the whole Gospel he had taught. But 
he counteracted it in even a more effectual way than direct 
opposition. He and his disciples went on making new converts, 
and founding new Churches among the Gentiles, on whom no 
obligation of Judaic observance was laid, until it became hopeless 
for the zealots for the Mosaic Law in Palestine to dream of ex- 
communicating so large-and powerful a body. Nine or ten years 
of Paul’s preaching were enough to put the position of the Gentile 
Churches beyond danger of assault. No one can doubt that at 
the time of Paul’s Roman imprisonment there were Christian 
Churches in Ephesus and other cities of Asia, in Greece, in 
Syria, in Rome itself, containing a multitude of Gentile converts, 
who did not observe the law of Moses, and who nevertheless 
did not doubt that they were entitled to every privilege which 
union with Christ conferred. Gentile Christianity was by this 
time an accomplished fact; and it shows inability to grasp the 
historic situation if a man expects Paul’s letters at this date to 
exhibit him still employed in controversial defence of the position 
of his Gentile converts, or if he is surprised to find Paul taking 
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for granted that the barrier between Jew and Gentile had been 
thrown down.* It is as great an anachronism to expect to find 
Paul, at the time of his imprisonment, maintaining the right of a 
Gentile to be admitted into the Christian Church without circum- 
cision, as it would be to expect to find a statesman of the present 
day dilating on the right of a Jew to be admitted into Parliament 
without swearing ‘on the true faith of a Christian.’ 

But though we can see that, at the time the Epistle to the 
Ephesians was written, there was no need of a struggle to claim 
for Gentiles admission on equal terms to all the privileges of the 
Gospel, we can see also that this struggle was then not long over. 
We take it now as a matter of course that we have a full right 
to every Christian privilege, and we should be amazed if any- 
one denied our title on the ground that we are not children of 
Abraham, or do not observe the Mosaic law. The writer of this 
Epistle asserts it as a truth that in Christ the distinction between 
Jew and Gentile has been done away, and that the Jew has no 
longer any exclusive position of pre-eminence; but to him this 
truth is no matter of course, but an amazing paradox. He is 
astonished as he contemplates this ‘ mystery of Christ,’ which in 
other ages was not made known unto the sons of men, ‘that the 
Gentiles should be fellow-heirs and of the same body, and par- 
takers of his promise in Christ by the Gospel’ (iii. 6). He is 
thankful that to himself the revelation of this mystery had been 
made, and that by the grace of God he had been employed to 
publish it to the world. Cavils have been raised both against the 
exaggerated humility of ‘less than the least of all saints’ (iii. 8), 
which has been taken for a mere imitation of 1 Cor. xv. 9, and 
against the boastfulness of iii. 4, where the language, it said, is 
that of a disciple of Paul, who had witnessed the victory of his 
principles in the general recognition of Gentile Christianity. But 
let it be acknowledged that Paul lived to witness that victory 
himself, and that at the time he wrote his Gentile disciples were 








* Davidson objects (ii. 213) that Paul’s language in this Epistle ‘ suits 
an author who knew the widespread fruit of the Gospel among Gentiles, and 
witnessed its mighty effects, long after Paul had departed, but is scarcely 
consonant with the perpetual struggle carried on by the Apostle against a 
Judaizing Christianity upheld by Peter, James, and John.’ But-there is 
evidence that Paul himself knew the widespread fruit of the Gospel among 
the Gentiles, and witnessed its mighty effects; and there is no evidence 
that his struggle against Judaizing Christians was perpetual, or that Peter, 
James, and John, were his opponents: unless we take Baur’s word rather 
than the Apostle’s owr 
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affected by no stigma of inferiority, and is it possible that he 
could be exempt from some human feelings of triumph at the 
- greatness of the revolution which, through his means, had been 
brought about? That revolution he looked on as indicating no 
change in the Divine plans. It had been God’s eternal purpose 
thus through Christ to adopt the Gentiles ‘into his kingdom ;’ 
and it was Paul’s great glory that God should have vouchsafed 
to choose him, unworthy though he was, to receive the revela- 
tion of a mystery unknown to former ages, and to be made God’s 
instrument for publishing it to the world. Iam persuaded that 
anyone who studies the freshness and novelty with which the 
doctrine of the non-exclusive character of Christianity is regarded 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians, will feel that this is a document 
which cannot be pushed down to the second century.* 

It has been objected that Paul could never have directed the 
Colossian Church to procure what was but a diffuse and vapid 
copy of the letter addressed to themselves. Let me point out 
that though the two letters deal with the same themes, one who 
had read either would find in the other a varied presentation of 
doctrine. In the Colossian Epistle the dignity of the Head of 
the Church is set forth with a fulness greater than in any other 
Pauline Epistle ; in this Epistle the dignity of the Church itself 
has been exhibited. We are so familiar with the idea of the 
Catholic Church, that we cannot easily conceive how great an 
impression must have been made by the wonderful unlikeness of 
the Christian organization to anything the world had previously 
witnessed. In every great town throughout the empire there was 
now a community in which equality was the rule, and all the dis- 
tinctions which had kept men apart counted for nothing. Jew 
and Gentile, Greek and Barbarian, were united in mutual love ; 
the slave and the freeman had like privileges, male and female 
were on equal terms. There was no exclusiveness: any who 
desired to join was welcome. And all these several communities 
were but parts of one wider organization. Distance of place 
counted as little as difference of social condition. All were 
brethren in a common faith: eager to do good offices to each 
other because bound by love to a common Lord, whose glorious 
reappearing was the common hope of all. The Christian Church 
impressed the imaginations of men, whose own claim to belong to 


~ * Thave noted (p. 26) the Pauline trait that the writer (ii. 11) feels it 
an affront that the name ‘ uncircumcised ’ should be applied to his Gentile 
disciples. 
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it was not admitted. According to Valentinus the Church on 
earth was but the visible presentation of a heavenly Aeon which 
had existed before all time. And in this Valentinus agreed with 
what I count to be older heresies (Iren. 1. xxx. 1, Hippol. v. 6). 
Let no one say that it needed a century before such a phenomenon 
as this could arrest the attention or impress the imagination of 
men. The phenomenon existed in Paul’s time. The unity of 
the Church was manifested when so many congregations of his 
converts made collections for the poor saints at Jerusalem ; 
when his disciples sent money for his own support to distant 
cities ; when as he drew near to Rome brethren came as far as 
Appii Forum to meet him. His remaining letters (and he 
probably wrote many more) testify how many different com- 
munities claimed his care. Paul’s earlier Epistles, especially 
those to the Corinthians, show that his mind had dwelt on the 
fact that Christians formed an organized body, which he 
describes as the temple of the living God; as a body of which 
each particular saint was a member, Christ the head. These 
figures are repeated in the Epistle to the Ephesians (i. 23, il. 
20, ill. 6, iv. 16, 25), but he adds a new one.* The closest tie 
of earthly love is used to illustrate the love of Christ for His 
Church ; and then, by a wonderful reflection of the illustration, 
the love of Christ for His Church is made to sanctify and glorify 
Christian marriage, husbands being exhorted to love their wives, 
even as Christ the Church. 

You will find some critics using very disparaging terms as to 
the literary excellence of the Epistle to the Ephesians. Questions 
of taste cannot be settled by disputation, but a critic may well 
distrust his own judgment if he can see no merit in a book which 
has had a great success; and I do not think that there is any 
N.T. book which we can prove to have been earlier circulated 
than this, or more widely esteemed. At the present day there is 
no more popular hymn than that} which but turns into verse the 
words of this Epistle; and holding the opinion I have already 
expressed as to the probability of the Apostle John’s having 
visited Rome, I cannot but think that when he beheld in apoca- 
lyptic vision the ‘new Jerusalem coming down from God out of 
heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband’ (Rev. xxi. 
2; see also xix. 7; xxi. g; xxii. 17), he only saw the embodiment 





* Yet see 2 Cor, xi. 2; and Is. liv. 5, lxi. 10; Jer. iii. 14. 
t ‘The Church’s one Foundation.’ 
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of a conception familiar to him from his knowledge of an Epistle 
highly valued by the Roman Church.* I very strongly believe 
that it was the language (Eph. i. 4) about the election of the 
Church before the foundation of the world which was the source 
not only of the Ophite and Valentinian conceptions to which I 
have just referred, but also of the language employed by early 
orthodox writers. Hermas (Vs. ii. 4) speaks of the Church as 
created before all things, and of the world as formed for her sake ; 
and the so-called Second Epistle of Clement of Rome (c. 14) 
speaks of the spiritual Church as created before the sun and 
moon, as pre-existent like Christ Himself, and like Him mani- 
fested in the last days for man’s salvation. It is idle to discuss 
the literary excellence of the Epistle to the Ephesians, if I am 
right in thinking that it has had so great influence on Christian 
thought. 

IV. Zhe Pastoral Epistles. now come to the group of Pau- 
line Epistles against which the charge of spuriousness has been 
made most confidently. Renan, who does not venture positively 
to condemn any of the others, and who has only serious doubts 
about the Epistle to the Ephesians, seems to have thought that 
his reputation for orthodoxy in his own school would be seriously 
compromised if he showed any hesitation in rejecting the Pas- 
toral Epistles ; and, accordingly, ‘ apocryphal,’ ‘ fabricated,’ 
‘forged,’ are the epithets which he commonly applies to them. 
Yet, not very consistently, he constantly uses them as authorities 
for his narrative.t Yet it is certainly for no deficiency of external 


ee ae 
* According to modern sceptical writers the author of the Apocalypse 
was an enemy anda libeller of St. Paul; but the real St. John read and 
valued St. Paul’s writings. For if the Epistle to the Colossians be really 
Paul’s, it scarcely needs the quotation of particular phrases to show that 
the Christology of that Epistle is reproduced in the Apocalypse ; but we 
have the very phrases mpwrdrokos éx Tay veKpay (Col. i. 18) in Rev. i. 5, 
and the dpxyf of the same verse, with mpwrdrokos muons tioews (Col. 1. 
15), in @ apxn ris nticews Tod Oeod (Rev. iii. 14). The writing of the 
names of the Apostles on the foundations of the heavenly city (Rev. xxi. 
14) had been anticipated in Eph. ii. 20; and there is a close resemblance 
between Eph. iii. 5 and Rev. x. 7. There are very many other verbal 
coincidences which quite fallin with the supposition of St. John’s acquaint- 
ance with the Epistle to the Ephesians, though they would not suffice to 
rove it. 
of + See Saint Paul, 124, 132, 419, 439, but especially L’ Antechrist, pp. 
100, 101, which are altogether founded on these Epistles. At p. 103 he 
feels the necessity of making an apology, and says, ‘ Nous usons de cette 
@pitre comme d’une sorte de roman historique, fait avec un sentiment 


trés-juste de la situation de Paul en ses derniers temps.’ There could not 
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attestation that these Epistles are to be rejected. Irenzus, 
Clement, Tertullian, the Muratorian Fragment, Theophilus of 
Antioch, the Epistle of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, un- 
questionably recognize them. Polycarp, at the very beginning of 
the second century, uses them largely, and there are what I count 
distinct echoes of the letters in Clement of Rome,* and in Justin 
Martyr. I must speak in a little more detail about Hegesippus. 
Baur has given students of early Church History so many new 
ideas, that they would have great cause to be grateful to him, if 
it were not that these ideas are for the most part wrong. I ad- 
mire the ingenuity of Baur, as I admire the genius of Victor Hugo. 
But I think Z’ Homme guz rit gives as accurate a representation 
of English History in the reign of James II. as Baur does of the 
early Christian Church. Ido not know any of Baur’s suggestions 
wilder than that about Hegesippus and the Pastoral Epistles. I 
have already (see p. 387) referred to a place in which Eusebius 
in his own words gives the sense of a passage in Hegesippus, 
employing there the words ‘knowledge, falsely so called.’ Baur 
thinks that Eusebius found these words in Hegesippus; and 
though this cannot be proved, I think it very likely; for we con- 
stantly find that where Eusebius, instead of transcribing a pas- 
sage, gives a summary of it, he is apt, as is very natural, to 
incorporate many of his author’s words. It seems likely, then, 
that Hegesippus is to be added to the number of those who use 
the Pastoral Epistles. But instead of drawing this conclusion, 
Baur infers that the Pastoral Epistles use Hegesippus ; a frightful 
anachronism, in which few of his disciples at the present day 
venture to follow him ; because, whether the Pastoral Epistles be 
Paul’s or not, both external and internal evidence forbid our 
ascribing to them so late a date as the end of the second century. 
Baur has no better reason for his opinion than that Hegesippus, 
being an anti-Pauline Ebionite, cow/d not quote St. Paul. But 
for so describing Hegesippus there is no evidence. He was a 
native of Palestine, no doubt; but Eusebius, who was certainly 
no Ebionite, has no suspicion of his orthodoxy. Hegesippus 
approved of the Epistle of the Roman Clement, which has a 
strong Pauline colouring, and he was in full communion both 





be clearer testimony from an unwilling witness to the internal marks of 
truth presented by the Epistle which he cites. 

* In addition to several in the previously known portions, see the newly 
recovered chapter lxi., in particular the phrase 6 Baoivebs tov aidywy (1 
Astros Oe yA 
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with the Church of Rome and with other leading Churches of 
his time. 

The only set-off to be made against the proof of the universal 
reception of the Pastoral Epistles by orthodox Christians is the 
fact of their rejection by some heretics. For the other Pauline 
Epistles we have the testimony of Marcion; but these three were 
not included in his Canon. We hear also of Basilides having 
rejected them. Clement of Alexandria (Strom. ii. 11) attributes 
this rejection solely to doctrinal dislike, naming in particular the 
verse about Wevddévuuos yvdors, just referred to, as the cause of 
offence. St. Jerome, in the preface to his Commentary on Titus, 
also complains of the arbitrary conduct of these heretics in 
rejecting Epistles which they did not like, without being able to 
produce good reasons to justify their rejection; and he says that 
Tatian, though he rejected some of Paul’s Epistles, yet accepted 
that to Titus with particular cordiality. From this it has been 
commonly imagined that the Epistles which Tatian rejected were 
those to Timothy. There is no evidence to prove this, but the 
thing is likely enough. At least the First Epistle to Timothy 
contains matter offensive to an Encratite, in its condemnation of 
those who forbade to marry and commanded to abstain from 
meat, and in its advice to Timothy to drink a little wine for his 
stomach’s sake. Yet the First Epistle to Timothy and that to 
Titus so clearly stand or fall together, that to accept the one and 
reject the other is a decision which commands no respect. The 
same traits which would make an Epistle disliked by Tatian would 
make it also disliked by Marcion, who shared his Encratite 
principles; and Marcion was so vety arbitrary in his dealings 
with the Gospels, that his rejection of Epistles does not count for 
much, especially when these Epistles have the earlier attestation 
of Polycarp. 

If, therefore, the battle had to be fought solely on the ground 
of external evidence, the Pastoral Epistles would obtain a complete 
victory. The objections to these Epistles on the grounds of 
internal evidence may be classed under three heads; and the 
facts on which these objections are founded must be conceded, 
though we dispute the inferences drawn from them.* 

(1) There are peculiarities of diction which unite these Epistles 
to each other, and separate them from the other Pauline letters. 


* In what follows I repeat several things which I said in an article on 
the Pastoral Epistles in the Christian Observer for 1877. 
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For instance, all three* open with the salutation, ‘Grace, mercy, 
and peace ;’ in the other Pauline letters it is ‘Grace and peace.’ 
The phrase ‘sound doctrine’ S:dacKaAla syialvovoa, and other 
derivatives from syns in this metaphorical sense, are to be found 
repeatedly in-the Pastoral Epistles, and not elsewhere. So, like- 
wise, the word edc¢8e1a and the phrase, ‘ this is a faithful saying.’ 
The master of a slave is called Seonérns in these Epistles, dpios 
in the others. The appearance of our Lord at His second coming 
is émpdvera, not mapovola as in the earlier Epistles. Several other 
examples of the same kind might be given, but these are enough to 
illustrate the nature of the argument. The inference which 
sceptical writers draw from it is, that these three Epistles have a 
common author, and that author not St. Paul. 

(2) The second topic is, that the nature of the controversies 
with which the writer has to deal, and the opponents whom he 
has to encounter, are different from those dealt with in Paul’s 
other Epistles. The writer does not insist on the worthlessness 
of circumcision and other Mosaic rites, on the importance of faith, 
or on the doctrine of justification without the deeds of the law. 
On the other hand, he insists more sharply than in the other 
Epistles on the necessity of good works. For the false teachers 
whom he had in view appeared to have prided themselves on their 
knowledge, and the word Gnosis seems to have then already 
acquired a technical sense. But this boasted knowledge consisted 
merely in acquaintance with unprofitable speculations about 
endless genealogies which only ministered questions; while they 
who possessed it neglected the practical side of religion, confess- 
ing God with their mouths, but in works denying Him, ‘being 
abominable and disobedient, and unto every good work reprobate.’ 
In opposition to such teaching, the writer insists sharply on the 
necessity that those who have believed in God should be careful 
to maintain good works, should avoid foolish and unlearned 
questions and genealogies, and contentions and strivings about 
the law, inasmuch as these are unprofitable and vain. The false 
teaching combated seems to differ a good deal in complexion 
from that opposed in the Epistle to the Colossians, and to have 
a more Jewish cast (Titus i.14). It has also been contended that 
the directions to Christian ministers in 1 Tim. and Titus imply 
a more developed hierarchical system than do Paul’s acknow- 
ledged letters. These common characteristics of the Pastoral 





*So at least in the Textus Receptus, but critical editors now omit 
‘mercy’ in Titus. 
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Epistles lead us to believe that they were written at a later time than 
Paul’s other Epistles, and when the perils of the Church were 
different. The use, concerning the false teachers, of the word 
heretic (Titus iii. 10) has also been noted as a sign of lateness ; 
but it must be remembered that ‘ heresies’ are enumerated among 
the works of the flesh (Gal. v. 20). 

(3) There is great difficulty in harmonizing these Epistles with 
the history in the Acts. The Epistle to Titus implies a voyage 
of Paul to Crete; the First Epistle to Timothy implies other 
travels of Paul, for which we cannot easily find room in Luke’s 
history. Take, in particular, the Second Epistle. This was 
written from an imprisonment in Rome; for we are told (i. 17) 
how Onesiphorus, when in Rome, searched diligently for the 
Apostle, and found him. And on his way to Rome we are told 
(iv. 20) that the Apostle left Trophimus at Miletus, sick. Now, 
when Paul was last at Miletus, on his way to Jerusalem, he did 
not leave Trophimus there; for we find that Trophimus accom- 
panied Paul to Jerusalem, and that one of the causes why the 
Jews of Asia set on Paul in the Temple was that they had seen 
this Trophimus with him in the city, and supposed that the 
Apostle had brought him into the Temple (Acts xxi. 29). St. 
Paul’s voyage from Czsarea to Rome is carefully traced by St. 
Luke, and we find that he did not touch at Miletus onhis way. I 
will not trouble you with some far-fetched attempts to reconcile 
this statement about Trophimus with the supposition that the 
imprisonment from which the Second Epistle to Timothy was 
written is the same as that recorded by St. Luke. In my judg- 
ment these explanations utterly fail. Further, we are told in the 
verse just referred to that ‘ Erastus abode in Corinth;’ and the 
most natural explanation of this is that Paul had left him there; 
but we find from the Acts that the Apostle had not been in Corinth 
for some years before his Roman imprisonment, and Timothy had 
been with Paul since his last visit to Corinth, so that there was no 
occasion to inform him by letter about it. Once more, the verse 
about the cloak, or, as some translate it, the case for books, that 
Paul left at Troas (a verse, I may say in passing, which no forger 
would ever dream of inserting), would imply that Paul had been 
at Troas within some moderate time of the epoch when the 
Apostle was writing, for it is hardly likely he would have left 
articles on which he seems to have set much value to lie uncalled 
for at Troas for many years. But the last visit to Troas recorded 
in the Acts is distant some seven or eight years from the date of 
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the Roman imprisonment. Other proofs of the same kind could 
be multiplied. 

Now, of these three difficulties, the first, arising from peculiari- 
ties of diction, is one which we have already learned to disregard. 
The Epistles which I have previously examined exhibit in Paul’s 
writings very great varieties of expression, showing him to be a 
man of considerable mental pliability, and not one whose stock of 
phrases would be likely to be stereotyped when he came to write 
these letters. But I willingly concede that the argument from the 
diction makes it likely that the Pastoral Epistles were written at 
no great distance of time from each other, and probably at some 
distance of time from the other Epistles. For in Paul’s Epistles 
we find great likeness of expression between Epistles written at 
nearly the same time—as, for instance, between the Romans and 
Galatians—between the Ephesians and Colossians, while the dif- 
ferent groups of Epistles differ considerably in words and topics 
from each other. This is what we find on examining the different 
works of any author who has written much, viz. considerable re- 
semblance in style between works of the same period ; but often 
modifications of style as he advances in life. Now, though each 
group of Paul’s Epistles has its peculiarities of diction, there are 
links of connexion between the phraseology of each group and 
that of the next in order of time ; and there are such links between 
that of the Pastoral Epistles and of the letters of the imprison- 
ment. Thus the Pastoral Epistles are said to be un-Pauline, 
because they call the enemy of mankind ‘the devil,’ and not 
‘Satan,’ as Paul does. But the name ‘ the devil’ occurs twice in 
Ephesians (iv. 27, vi. 11). The name émpdvea, applied to our 
Lord’s second coming, is said to be un-Pauline; but is found in 
2 Thess. ii. 8 (see also the pavepodv of Col. iii. 4). The otkovouta 
of the Ephesian Epistle (i. 10, iii. 2, 9) reappears in the most 
approved reading of 1 Tim.i. 4. The co-ordination of love and 
faith, in Eph. vi. 23, is said by Davidson (ii. 214) to be un- 
Pauline, but to be found also in 1 Timothy. And so it certainly 
is (i. 14, iv. 12, vi. 11; 2 Tim. i. 13, ii. 22); but I should not have 
dreamed of building an argument on what seems to me one of the 
most common of Pauline combinations ; for instance, ‘ the breast- 
plate of faith and love’ (1 Thess. v. 8). The stress laid in the 
Pastoral Epistles on coming to ‘ the knowledge of the truth,’ eis 
entyvwow dAndelas (1 Tim. ii. 4; 2 Tim. ii. 25, iii. 7; Tit. i. 1), 
has been imagined to indicate a time after Gnostic ideas as to the 
importance of knowledge had become prevalent; but the term 
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émlyywors is frequent in Paul’s Epistles (see in particular Eph. iv. 
13; Col.i. 9, 10, ii. 2, ili. 10). Dr. Gwynn (Speaker’s Commentary 
‘On Philippians,’ p. 588) has noted several coincidences between 
2 Tim. iv. 6-8, and Philippians ; in particular, the use of the three 
words onévdouai, dvddvois, dyév, the first two words being in the 
N.T. peculiar to these two Epistles, and the third being also in 
the N.T. a rare and exclusively Pauline word. On the whole, 
there is nothing in the diction of these Epistles which is not ex- 
plained by the supposition that these three are the latest of St. 
Paul’s Epistles, and that they were written at no great distance of 
time from each other. 

Weare led to the same conclusion on trying to harmonize these 
Epistles with the Acts. I have already mentioned the difficulties 
attending the supposition that the Second to Timothy was written 
from the imprisonment recorded in the Acts. The other two 
Epistles present equal difficulties. The First to Timothy intimates 
that Paul had been in Ephesus not long before ; for it begins by 
saying, ‘ As I besought thee to abide still at Ephesus, when I went 
into Macedonia.’ But on Paul’s first visit to Ephesus mentioned 
in the Acts, he left it, not for Macedonia, but for Jerusalem. On 
his second visit he did leave it for Macedonia; but instead of 
leaving Timothy behind, he sent him onbefore. It has been said 
that Paul’s three years spent at Ephesus did not exclude occa- 
sional absences, and that in one of these he had gone to Mace- 
donia—a journey imagined for the sake of this Epistle. Yet the 
whole tone of the Epistle implies that it was not written during a 
temporary absence, but that Timothy had been left in charge of 
the Church at Ephesus for a considerable time. When, further, 
it is proposed to take out of Paul’s three years at Ephesus time for 
a journey to Crete, in which to leave Titus there, and a winter at 
Nicopolis spoken of in that Epistle, so large a gap is made in the 
three years at Ephesus that Luke’s silence becomes inexplicable. 
Renan spends some twenty pages in proving satisfactorily enough 
the failure of all existing attempts to find a place for these Epistles 
in the period of Paul’s life embraced by the Acts ; but he passes over 
almost in silence the solution which removes every difficulty: that 
Paul was released from his Roman imprisonment, that he after. 
wards made other journeys, and wrote the Epistle to Titus and the 
First to Timothy, and wasthen imprisoned a second time, and wrote 
the Second Epistle to Timothy. The distance of time which, accord: 
ing to this solution, separates these Epistles from the rest, at once 
accounts for the peculiarities on which I have already commented. 

2D2 
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What is said in answer to this is, that Paul’s release from his 
Roman imprisonment is unhistorical—that it is a mere hypothesis 
invented to get rid of a difficulty. But this answer exhibits a 
complete misconception of the logical position ; for it is really 
those who refuse to entertain the idea of Paul’s release who make 
an unwarrantable hypothesis. Paul’s release from his Roman 
imprisonment, we are told, is unhistorical: so is his non-release. 
In other words, Luke’s history of the life of Paul breaks off without 
telling us whether he was released or not. Under these circum- 
stances a scientific inquirer ought to hold his mind unbiassed 
towards either supposition. If new evidence presents itself, no 
good reason either for accepting or rejecting it can be furnished 
by any preconceived opinion as to the issue of Paul’s imprison- 
ment. Now the Pastoral Epistles are a new source of evidence. 
They come to us with the best possible external attestation ; and 
our opponents will not dispute that if we accept them as Pauline, 
they lead us to the conclusion that Paul lived to make other 
journeys than those recorded by St. Luke. We accept this con- 
clusion, not because of any preconceived hypothesis, but because 
on other grounds we hold the Epistles to be genuine. But it is 
those who say, ‘we cannot believe these Epistles to be Paul’s, 
because they indicate a release from his imprisonment which we 
know did not take place,’ who really make an unwarrantable 
assumption. 

I am compelled to elaborate a point which seems to me too 
plain to need much argument, by the confidence with which a 
whole host of Rationalist critics assume that the Pastoral Epistles 
can only be received on condition of our being able to find a place 
for them within the limits of the history recorded in the Acts. 
Reuss, for instance, who gives a candid reception to the claims 
of the Second Epistle to Timothy, for which he thinks he can find 
a place within these limits, rejects the First Epistle and that to 
Titus, because he cannot force them in. Let us take, then, the 
argument about the Epistle to Titus, and it will be seen whether 
it is the acceptors or the rejectors of that Epistle who make an 
unproved hypothesis. We accept the Epistle because of the 
good external evidence on which it comes ; and we then draw the 
inference, Paul at some time visited Crete. Not that we had 
had any previous theory on the subject, but solely because this 
Epistle—which we consider we have good reason to regard as 
Paul’s—states that hedid. Nay, reply our opponents, the Epistle 
cannot be Paul’s, because he never visited Crete. ‘ How do you 
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know he did not 2’ ‘ Because we have in the Acts of the Apostles 
a full history of the Apostle’s life, which leaves no room for such 
a visit.’ ‘ Well, we are pleased to see you attribute such value to 
the Acts of the Apostles, as a record of Paul’s life not only accu- 
rate but complete. But the history of the Acts breaks off at the 
year 63. May not Paul have visited Crete later?’ ‘No; he 
could not have done so, for he never was released from his Roman 
imprisonment.’ ‘But how do you know he was not ? J 

Which of us now is making an unproved assumption ? 

If we were arguing against a disciple of Darwin, and if we con- 
tended that the Darwinian theory could not be true because the 
six thousand years for which the world has lasted does not afford 
room for the changes of species which that theory asserts, would 
he not have a right to call on us for proof that the world has only 
lasted solong? Might he not smile at us if we declared that it 
was he who was making an unproved assumption, in asserting 
the possibility that the world might be older ? So, in like manner, 
those who assert that the Pastoral Epistles cannot be Paul’s, 
because there is no room for them in that part of his life which is 
recorded by St. Luke, are bound to give proof that this is the 
whole of his active life. 

If the Pastoral Epistles did not exist, and if we were left to 
independent speculation as to the issue of the Apostle’s imprison- 
ment, we should conclude that the supposition of his release was 
more probable than the contrary. We learn from the conclusion 
of the Acts that the Jews at Rome had not been commissioned to 
oppose his appeal; and since, until the burning of Rome in 64, 
the Imperial authorities had no motive for persecuting Christians 
as such, we should expect that the case against Paul, stated in 
such a letter as the procurator was likely to send (Acts xxv. 25, 
xxvi. 32), would end in such a dismissal as that given by Gallio. 
And this was Paul’s own expectation both when he wrote to the 
Philippians (Phil. i. 25, 26; ii. 24) and to Philemon (v. 22). Pos- 
sibly we have the Apostle’s own assertion of his release as an 
actual fact. At least, when later he is looking forward to a trial, 
with no sanguine anticipations as to its issue, he calls to mind 
(2 Tim. iv. 16) a former hearing, when, though earthly friends 
deserted him, the Lord stood by him, and he was delivered out 
ofthe mouth of the lion. St. Chrysostom (27 Zoc.) understands 
‘the lion’ here of Nero, and the verse as intimating that Paul’s 
trial ended in an acquittal. 

However this may be, certain it is that there was in the early 
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Church a tradition of St. Paul’s release, quite independent of the 
Pastoral Epistles. I have quoted (p. 44) the passage in the 
Muratorian Fragment which speaks of Paul’s journey to Spain, a 
statement which assumes his release from imprisonment; and it 
is at least probable that Clement of Rome also recognizes the 
journey to Spain, when he speaks (c. 5) of Paul’s having gone to 
the extremity of the West. On this evidence Renan accepts the 
fact of Paul’s release (Z’ Antechrist, p. 106) ; only he will not let 
it count anything in favour ofthe Pastoral Epistles, believing that 
the Apostle on his release went, according to the evidence just 
cited, to the West, and not, as these Epistles imply, to Asia Minor. 
For myself, I should think it less probable that the Apostle carried 
out the earlier intention expressed in the Epistle to the Romans 
than the later one expressed in the Epistles to the Philippians 
and to Philemon. But it is not impossible that he might have 
done both. The evidence is too slender to warrant any positive 
assertion as to the Apostle’s movements: and we appreciate 
more highly the obligations we owe to the Acts of the Apostles 
when we find how much in the dark we are as to St. Paul’s history 
as soon as that book no longer guides us. My object has been 
merely to show that those who assert that St. Paul was not 
released from his Roman imprisonment assert not only what they 
cannot prove, but what is less probable than the contrary. And 
when once the possibility is admitted of Apostolic labours of St. 
Paul later than those recorded in the Acts, all the objections that 
have been urged against the acceptance of the Pastoral Epistles 
immediately lose their weight. 

Two objections to the late date which I have assigned to these 
Epistles deserve to be noticed. One is that Paul, writing to 
Timothy, says, ‘Let no man despise thy youth’ (1 Tim. iv. 12); 
whereas many years must have elapsed between the time at which 
we first hear of Timothy in the Acts, and the date which I have 
assigned to these Epistles. But when we consider the office in 
which Timothy was placed over Elders, with power to ordain them 
and rebuke ; and when we reflect that the name of Elder must, in 
its first application, have been given to men advanced in age 
(certainly I suppose not younger than forty-three, the legal age 
for a consulship at Rome), we shall see that even if Timothy were 
at the time as old as thirty or thirty-five, there would still be 
reason to fear lest those placed under his government should 
despise his youth. The other objection is that the First Epistle 
to Timothy was evidently written after a recent visit of Paul to 
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Ephesus; and if we suppose this visit to have taken place after 
the Roman imprisonment, we appear to contradict what Paul 
said at Miletus to the Ephesian Elders, ‘I know that ye all, among 
whom I have gone preaching the kingdom of God, shall see my 
face no more’ (Acts xx. 25). Our first impression certainly is 
that these words imply prophetic assurance; yet when we look 
at the rest of this speech we find the Apostle disclaiming any 
detailed knowledge of the future, ‘I go unto Jerusalem, not 
knowing the things that shall befall me there,’ save that he had 
this general knowledge that the Holy Ghost witnessed in every 
city, saying, bonds and afflictions abide him. If we are entitled 
thus to press the force of ofa, we might assert confidently that 
the Apostle was released from his Roman imprisonment, for he 
writes to the Philippians (i. 25), ‘Z #”ow that I shall abide and 
continue with you all for your furtherance and joy of faith, that 
your rejoicing may be more abundant in Jesus Christ for me by 
my coming to you again.’ A little before, however, in the same 
chapter, ‘I know’ in one verse (19) is modified by ‘according to 
my earnest expectation and my hope’ in the next: and when 
Paul says to Agrippa, ‘ Believest thou the prophets? I know 
that thou believest,’ I suppose he is not speaking of supernatural 
certain knowledge of Agrippa’s heart, but merely of the strong 
persuasion which he entertained concerning the king’s belief. 
Thus, we see that, whatever our first impression might have 
been, the Apostle’s mode of speaking elsewhere quite permits us 
to understand that in Acts xx. he is not speaking prophetically, 
but only expressing a strong belief, founded on grounds of human 
probability, viz. his knowledge of the persecutions which cer- 
tainly awaited him, and his intended journeys to Rome and 
Spain, which were likely to take him far away from Ephesus. 
Renan, as you may believe, makes no difficulty in conceding 
that Paul when he spoke at Miletus had no infallible knowledge 
of the future. But that, he says, is not the question. ‘Itis no 
matter to us whether or not Paul pronounced these words. But 
the author of the Acts knew well the sequel of the life of Paul, 
though unhappily he has not thought proper to tell us of it. And 
it is impossible that he should have put into the mouth of his 
master a prediction which he well knew was not verified.’ Iso 
far agree with Renan that I think it likely that if the author of 
the Acts had known of a subsequent return of Paul to Ephesus, 
he would have given some intimation of it in this place. But this 
only yields another argument in favour of the position in defence 
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of which I have already contended, viz. that the Book of the Acts 
was written not long after the date to which it brings the history, 
viz. the end of Paul’s two years’ residence in Rome. 

It were, perhaps, enough to show that the objections break 
down which have been made to receiving the external testimony 
in favour of the Pastoral Epistles; but in the case of one at least 
of these Epistles, the Second to Timothy, the internal marks of 
Pauline origin are so strong, that I do not think any Epistle can 
with more confidence be asserted to be the Apostle’s work. To 
the truth of this the assailants of the Epistle bear unwilling testi- 
mony. ‘There are passages in the Epistle which cling so closely 
to Paul that it is only by tearing the letter to pieces that any part 
can he dissociated from that Apostle. Thus, of those who reject 
the Epistle, Weisse, Hausrath, Pfleiderer, and Ewald, recognize 
the section iv. 9-22, or the greater part of it, as a fragment of a 
genuine Pauline letter; and to this view Davidson gives some 
kind of hesitating assent. Hausrath, Pfleiderer, and Ewald 
further own the section i. 15-18. 

To my mind there cannot be a more improbable hypothesis than 
that of genuine letters of Paul being used only for the purpose of 
cutting patches out of them to sew on to forged Epistles, while 
the fragments left behind are thrown away and never heard of 
again. You will observe, too, that in this case the parts of the 
Second Epistle to Timothy which are owned as genuine are just 
those filled with names and personal details, in which a forger 
would have been most likely to make a slip. It is tantamount to 
a confession of defeat to surrender as indefensible all that part of 
the case which admits of being tested, and maintain that part 
only with respect to which prejudices and subjective fancies do 
not admit of being checked. Just imagine that the case had 
been the other way. If we were forced to own that the passages 
which dealt with personal details were spurious, with what face 
could we maintain the rest of the Epistle to be genuine ? 

If we test the remaining part of the Epistle we shall find the 
genuine Pauline ring all through. Let us note first the exordium 
of the Epistle. The writer commences by thanking God for the 
unfeigned faith which is in Timothy, and tells him that without 
ceasing he has remembrance of him in his prayers night and day. 
Now, take Paul’s ten other letters, and eight of them commence 
with thanking God for what he has heard or knows of the 
religious progress of those whom he addresses. The Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians is scarcely an exception, for that too 
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begins with thanksgiving. The only clear exception is the Epistle 
to the Galatians, which is a letter of sharp reproof. None of the 
other New Testament Epistles resembles Paul’s in this pecu- 
liarity. Of the eight Epistles which begin with thanksgiving, 
seven also have in the same connexion the mention of Paul’s 
continual prayer for his converts. It is characteristic of St. Paul, 
that even when writing to Churches with which he has in many re- 
spects occasion to find fault, he always begins by fixing his thoughts 
on what there was in those persons deserving of praise, and by call- 
ing to mind his constant prayer to God on their behalf. Yet this 
characteristic of St. Paul is by no means obtrusive in his writings ; 
very few have noticed it. You can answer each for yourselves, 
whether, if you had been desired to write an Epistle in St. Paul’s 
style, it would have occurred to you in what way you must begin. 
Strange that this characteristic should have been observed by 
an imitator so careless as to be unable to copy accurately the 
salutation, ‘Grace and peace,’ with which Paul’s Epistles begin ! 
The most plausible argument I can think of putting into the 
mouth of anyone who still maintains this Epistle to be non- 
Pauline, is that the forger has taken for his model the Epistle to 
the Romans, which begins in precisely the same way. Nay, 
there is a further coincidence, for the next topic is also in both 
Epistles the same, namely, that there was no reason for being 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ before the face of the hostile or 
unbelieving world. But the hypothesis of conscious imitation is 
in various ways excluded. In the frst place, the mode of com- 
mencement is different in the other Epistle to Timothy and in 
that to Titus; so that the forger, if forger there was, must have 
stumbled on this note of genuineness by accident, and without 
himself knowing the value of it. And, secondly, so far from there 
being the close imitation of the Epistle to the Romans which the © 
hypothesis assumes, the writer completely abandons that Epistle 
and its leading ideas, the controversy concerning faith and justi- 
fication being wholly absent from the Pastoral Epistles. And 
more generally, there is a freeness of handling utterly unlike the 
slavishness of an imitator; while the ideas introduced seem natu- 
rally to rise from the circumstances of the writer, and not to have 
been borrowed from anyone else. 

I would in the next place call your attention to the abundance of 
details concerning individuals given in these Epistles. A forget 
would take refuge in generalities, and put into the mouth of the 
Apostle the doctrinal teaching for which he desired to claim his 
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sanction, without running the risk of exposing himself to detection 
by undertaking to give the history of Paul’s companions, of 
which he must be supposed to know little or nothing. On the 
contrary, with the exception of the last chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans, there is no part of the New Testament so rich in 
personal details as these Epistles. Twenty-three members of the 
Apostolic Church are mentioned in the Second Epistle to Timothy. 
And these are neither exclusively names to be found elsewhere, in 
which case it might have been said that they had been derived 
from the genuine writings; nor all new names, in which case it 
might be said that the forger had guarded himself by avoiding 
the names of real persons, and only speaking of persons invented 
by himself; but, just as might have been expected in areal letter, 
some ten persons are mentioned of whom we read in the other 
scanty records of the same time which have descended to us, the 
remaining names being new to us. 

In the case of the old names new details are confidently sup- 
plied. Thus we have in the Epistle to the Colossians, ‘Luke, 
the beloved physician, and Demas greet you;’ in that to Phi- 
lemon, ‘ There salute thee Marcus, Aristarchus, Demas, Lucas, 
my fellow-labourers.’ Now note the treatment of these four names 
in the Second Epistle to Timothy. There we read, ‘ Demas hath 
forsaken me, having loved this present world. Only Luke is with 
me.’ If this was forgery, what a wonderful man the forger must 
have been so to realize the personality of Paul’s attendants, as to 
undertake to give their history subsequent to the time covered by 
the authentic records, and to put a note of disgrace on one who, 
as far as the genuine Epistles went, had been honourably recog- 
nized as Paul’s fellow-labourer! The Second Epistle to Timothy 
has also to tell of Marcus. He is supposed not to have been at 
the time with Paul, but is commended as useful to him in the 
ministry. Ifa forger had wished to represent one of Paul’s com- 
panions as failing him in his hour of trial, he would surely have 
selected not Demas but Marcus, who is probably the same as he 
whose previous desertion of Paul caused the rupture between him 
and Barnabas. Lastly, of Aristarchus the Pastoral Epistles have 
not a word to tell, although his name ought to have come in in 
that enumeration of his attendants which the Apostle makes in 
accounting for his being left alone. The true explanation probably 
is that Aristarchus was dead at the time. But if it was a forgery, 
how is it that the forger, who can so courageously give the his- 
tory of Paul's other attendants, fails in his heart when he comes 
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to speak of Aristarchus ? We may also comment on the clause 
‘Titus to Dalmatia.’ Surely, if it were forgery, the forger would 
have been consistent, and sent Titus to Crete. It is a note of 
genuineness when a document contains an apparent contradic- 
tion which is not real; for forgers do not needlessly throw stum- 
bling-blocks in their readers’ way. Now the statement, ‘ Only 
Luke is with me’ (iv. 11), seems inconsistent with the list of 
salutations (v. 21). But we see in a moment that the former verse 
does not mean that, save for Luke, the Apostle was friendless at 
Rome, but only that the company of personal attendants who 
travelled about with him had all been scattered, leaving only 
Luke behind. Now if we had been left to form our own conjec- 
tures we should have imagined that Paul, brought a prisoner to 
Rome, would have been completely dependent on the society and 
support of the Christians of the Church which he might find 
there. We should hardly have thought of him as this Epistle ex- 
hibits him, as if he had made this missionary journey of his own 
choice, surrounded by his little band of deacons, sending them on 
his missions, and feeling himself almost deserted when he has but 
one of his retinue in attendance on him. This state of things, not 
consciously disclosed in the Epistle but revealed in the most inci- 
dental way, could never have been taken for granted in this manner 
except by one who lived so close to the Apostle’s time as to have 
perfect cognizance of the conditions in which he lived at Rome. 
Of the members of the Roman Church whom he mentions, one 
is certainly a real person, Linus, whom very early tradition asserts 
to have been the first bishop of the Church of Rome. The Roman 
Church to this day, and we have reason to think that the practice 
is at least as old as the second century, commemorates in her 
Eucharistic service the names of Linus, Cletus, Clemens. These 
are commonly supposed to have been, after the Apostles, the first 
bishops of Rome (see Irenzus, iii. 3), and, by the confession of 
everyone, were leading men in that Church in the latter part of 
the first century. Clement, in particular, became the hero of a 
number of legends, and was believed to have been an immediate 
disciple of the Apostles. Yet neither the name of Cletus nor of 
Clement appears in this list, which, if the work were a forgery, we 
must therefore suppose to have been anterior to their acquiring 
celebrity. Linus does appear, but in quite a subordinate posi- 
tion—‘ Eubulus, and Pudens, and Linus, and Claudia, and all the 
brethren.’ If the letter is genuine, it is quite intelligible that 
Linus, who at the time the Epistle was written was a leading 
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disciple, though not then the principal one, might have held the 
chief place in the government of the Church after the Apostle’s 
death ; but if the letter was composed after he had held that place, 
we may be sure there, would have been some stronger intimation 
of his prominence here. Two other persons mentioned in the 
same connexion are possibly persons of whom we read elsewhere. 
One of Martial’s epigrams relates to a marriage between Pudens 
and Claudia, and avery ingenious case has been made by putting 
together the notices in Martial and Tacitus to show that this 
Claudia was a British maiden and a Christian. The close con- 
tact of the two names in the Epistle is striking, but I cannot 
pronounce it more than a curious coincidence. One more per- 
sonal reference I will direct your attention to—the twice-repeated 
mention of the household of Onesiphorus. You know, or will 
know, the controversial use that has been made of this passage. 
But from the salutation being to the household of Onesiphorus, 
not to Onesiphorus himself, we may reasonably conclude that 
Onesiphorus was either dead, or at least known to the Apostle 
not to be with his household at the time this letter is written. 
There is no difficulty about this if all be real history. But that a 
forger should have invented such a refinement, yet in no way have 
called attention to it, is utterly incredible. 

I could add many more arguments ; but the impression left on 
my mind is that there is no Epistle which we can with more con- 
fidence assert to be Paul’s than the Second to Timothy. When 
this is established, the judgment we form of the other two Pas- 
toral Epistles is greatly influenced. If these two had come by 
themselves, the way in which both begin would excite suspicion. 
They do not open as do Paul’s other Epistles, but commence by 
telling that Paul had left Timothy at Ephesus, Titus in Crete. 
This is information which his correspondents would not require ; 
and we are reminded of the ordinary commencement of a Greek 
play in which information is given, not for the benefit of any per- 
sonage on the stage, but for that of the audience. Yet as we 
proceed, our suspicions are not confirmed; and we must own 
that there is no reason why St. Paul should not begin a letter to 
a disciple by reminding him of the commission he had entrusted 
him with. Critics of all schools agree that the three Pastoral 
Epistles have such marks of common authorship that all must 
stand or fall together. The three topics of objection which I 
have mentioned as urged against the Pastoral Epistles turn, when 
any one of the Epistles is acknowledged, into arguments in favour 
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of the other two. We cannot say, for instance, that the diction 
is un-Pauline, when there is the strongest possible resemblance 
to the diction of an Epistle which we own to be Paul’s. The 
admission of the Second Epistle forces us to believe that Paul was 
released from his Roman imprisonment, and then all the marks 
of time in the other two Epistles fit in with the late date which 
we are thus able toassign to them. I see nothing in the develop- 
ment indicated of Church organization which is inconsistent with 
the period we assign to these letters. That Paul, who addressed 
the bishops and deacons of the Philippian Church (Phil. i. 1; see 
also Acts xx. 28), should give directions for the choice of such 
officers is only natural. If it were true that these Epistles inti- 
mated that there was only one émloxoros in each Church, I should 
have no difficulty in believing it on their evidence. But in my 
opinion this is more than we are warranted in inferring from the 
use of the singular number in 1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit.i.7. The omis- 
sion to say anything about deacons in the latter Epistle is more 
like what would occur in a real letter than in the work of a forger. 
It is not easy to see when the forger could have lived, or with what 
object he could have written; or why, after having succeeded 
in gaining acceptance for one of the Epistles, he should hazard 
detection by writing a second, which seems to add very little. 

As for the general Pauline character of these letters, there 
cannot be a better witness than Renan, who, while still continu- 
ing to assert them not to be genuine, every now and then seems 
staggered by the proofs of authenticity that strike him. He says, 
in one place, ‘Some passages of these letters are so beautiful 
that we cannot help asking if the forger had not in his hands 
some authentic notes of Paul, which he has incorporated in his 
apocryphal composition’ (L’ Eglise Chrétienne, p. 95). And he 
sums up (p. 104): ‘ What runs through the whole is admirable 
practical good sense. The ardent pietist who composed these 
letters never wanders for a moment in the dangerous paths of 
quietism. He repeats that the woman must not devote herself to 
the spiritual life if she has family duties to fulfil: that the prin- 
cipal duty of woman is to bring up children : that it is an error 
for anyone to pretend to serve the Church if he has not all duly 
ordered in his own household. The piety our author inculcates 
is: altogether spiritual. Bodily practices, such as abstinence, 
count with him for little. You can feel the influence of St. Paul: 
a sort of sobriety in mysticism ; and amid the strangest excesses ot 
faith in the supernatural, a great bottom of rectitude and sincerity.’ 
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he the controversies concerning the books which I have already 

discussed, we had usually the deniers of the supernatural 
ranged on one side, and those who acknowledge a Divine revela- 
tion on the other. There is no such division of parties in the 
controversies concerning the Epistle to the Hebrews, which may 
be described as being more important from a literary than from 
an evidential point of view. On the main point in dispute, 
whether or not St. Paul was the author, there was, as we shall 
presently see, difference of opinion in the early Church. At the 
time of the Reformation, Erasmus, Luther, and Calvin agreed 
in holding that St. Paul was not the author; and at the present 
day this is the opinion of a number of divines whose orthodoxy 
cannot be impeached. On the other hand, critics of the sceptical 
school do not dispute the antiquity of this Epistle, nor the con- 
sideration it has always enjoyed in the Church. The general 
opinion is that it was written while the Temple was still standing, 
that is to say, before the destruction of Jerusalem. In Hilgenfeld’s 
Introduction it is placed immediately after the Epistle to the 
Philippians, and before any of the Gospels, or the Acts, before 
the Apocalypse, and before 2 Thess., Colossians, and Ephesians, 
which he does not own as Paul’s, as also before the First Epistle 
of Peter. Davidson agrees with him in this arrangement. We 
have indisputable evidence to the antiquity of the Epistle in the 
fact that it is quoted copiously—perhaps more frequently than 
any other New Testament book—in one of the earliest of unin- 
spired Christian writings, the Epistle of Clement of Rome. 
Eusebius (iii. 37) takes notice of the attestation thus given by 
Clement to the Epistle to the Hebrews. Clement’s quotations 
indeed are, as usual with him, without any formal marks of 
citation, so that we are not in a position to say whether or not he 
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believed the Epistle to have been written by St. Paul; but we can 
at least see that he knew and valued it. One specimen out of 
many is enough to exhibit the unmistakable use he makes of it: 
‘Who, being the brightness of His majesty, is so much greater 
than the angels, as He has by inheritance obtained a more 
excellent name than they. For it is written, Who maketh His 
angels spirits, and His ministers a flame of fire. But of His Son 
thus saith the Lord, Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
thee. Ask of me and I will give thee the heathen for thine 
inheritance, and the utmost parts of the earth for thy possession. 
And again He saith to Him, Sit on my right hand until I make 
thine enemies thy footstool’ (Clement, c. 36; Heb. i. 3, 4, 7, 13). 
Of other early traces of the use of the Epistle, I only mention that 
Polycarp, both in his Epistle (c. 12) and in his last prayer at his 
martyrdom (Euseb. iv. 15), gives our Lord the title of Eternal High 
Priest, which I look on as derived from this Epistle, wherein so 
much is said of our Lord’s priesthood; and that Justin Martyr 
(A fol. i. 63), besides other coincidences, gives our Lord the name 
of ‘our Apostle,’ an expression peculiar to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (iii. 1). 

The Epistle to the Hebrews was accepted as canonical by the 
whole Eastern Church, with no exception that I know of; and that 
it was St. Paul’s was also the received tradition and popular belief 
of the East. Clement of Alexandria unhesitatingly quotes the 
Epistle as Paul’s: ‘ Paul, writing to the Hebrews, says so-and- 
so; writing to the Colossians, says so-and-so’ (Strom. vi. 8; see 
also Strom. ii. 22). Elsewhere in a passage referred to by 
Eusebius (vi. 14) he accounts for the absence of Paul’s name 
from the commencement, by the suggestion that Paul designedly 
suppressed his name on account of the prejudice and suspicion 
which the Hebrews entertained towards him. He quotes another 
reason given by the ‘blessed presbyter,’ by whom, there is no 
doubt, is meant Pantznus, Clement’s predecessor as head of the 
‘Alexandrian Catechetical School, viz. that since our Lord had 
been sent as Apostle to the Hebrews, Paul, whose mission was to 
the Gentiles, through modesty suppressed his name when doing 
this work of supererogation in writing to the Hebrews. Clement 
also gives his opinion that Paul wrote the Epistle in Hebrew, and 
that it had been translated by Luke, from which has resulted a 
similarity of style between this Epistle and the Acts. We need 
not scruple to reject the notion that a document is a translation 
from the Hebrew, which has the strongest possible marks of 
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being an original Greek composition; and we cannot attribute 
much value to the reasons suggested for the omission of Paul’s 
name; but itis plain that it occurred neither to Pantzenus nor 
Clement to doubt that Paul was the author of the Epistle. 

In the next generation the traditional belief of Pauline author- 
ship was still the popular one at Alexandria. Origen repeatedly 
cites the Epistle as Paul’s (De Orvat. § 27, where it is coupled 
with the Epistle to the Ephesians ; zz Yoanm. t. 2, three times, 
citing as Paul’s the passages Heb. i. 2, ii. 9, § 6, and vi. 16, § 11; 
im Numer., Hom. iii. 3; in Ep. ad Rom. vii. § 1, ix. § 36). In 
one place he refers to the fact that some denied the Epistle to be 
Paul’s, and promises to give elsewhere a confutation of their 
opinion (ZZ7st. ad Africanum, 9). But in his homilies on the 
Epistle, of which extracts have been preserved by Eusebius (vi. 25), 
he shows himself to have become deeply impressed by the differ- 
ence of style between this and the Pauline Epistles; and he starts 
a theory that though the thoughts were Paul’s, he might have 
employed someone else to put them into words. He says, 
‘ The style of the Epistle has not that rudeness of speech which 
belongs to the Apostle, who confesses himself rude in speech, that 
is in diction. But the Epistle is purer Greek in the texture of its 
style, as everyone will allow who is able to discern differences of 
diction. On the other hand, the ideas of the Epistle are admir- 
able, and not inferior to the acknowledged writings of the Apostle. 
Everyone will confess the truth of this who attentively reads the 
Apostle’s writings.’ Again he says, ‘I should give as my judg- 
ment that the sentiments are the Apostle’s, but the language and 
composition belong to someone who repeated from memory the 
Apostle’s teaching, and, as it were, expounded the things spoken 
byhis master. If then any Church receives this Epistle as Paul’s, 
let it be commended for this; for it is not without reason that the 
ancients have handed it down as Paul's. Who wrote the Epistle 
God only knows certainly. But the account that has come down 
to us is that some say that Clement, who was afterwards Bishop _ 
of Rome, wrote it ; others that it was Luke who wrote the Gospel 
and the Acts.’ Notwithstanding this criticism of Origen’s, the 
belief in the Pauline authorship was little affected. Dionysius of 
Alexandria refers to the Epistle as Paul’s without any expression 
of doubt (Euseb. vi. 41), and at a later period Athanasius counts 
fourteen Epistles as Paul’s (Festal Epistle, 39). 

The Epistle is included in the Peshitto Syriac translation; but 
placed as in our Bible; and it has been doubted, I do not know 
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whether or not with good reason, if this part is of the same 
antiquity as the rest. 

Such was the Eastern opinion ; but inthe West quite a different 
one prevailed. I have already given proof that at the end of the 
first century Clement of Rome valued the Epistle. It would be 
natural to guess that he accepted it as Paul’s; but on that point 
we have no evidence, and doubts are suggested by the sub- 
sequent history of Western opinion. There are no authorities 
whom we can cite until the end of the second century, or the 
beginning of the third; but at that time none of the Western 
writers whose opinion we know regarded the Epistle as Paul’s. 
I have already mentioned (p. 45) that Eusebius was struck by the 
fact that in a list of Canonical books given by the Roman pres- 
byter Caius, at the very beginning of the third century, only 
thirteen Epistles of Paul’s were counted, and that to the Hebrews 
was left out. And I mentioned in the same place that the 
Muratorian Fragment agrees in not counting this among Paul’s 
Epistles. It does not mention it either among canonical books ; 
and there is a question whether it does not even put on it a note 
of censure. For (see the passage quoted, p. 44) it rejects an 
Epistle to the Alexandrians, feigned under the name of Paul, and 
favouring the heresy of Marcion; and many critics have thought 
that under this description we are to recognize the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. But this seems to me more than doubtful. We have 
no other evidence that this was-ever known as an Epistle to the 
Alexandrians; it is not under the name of Paul, and it does not 
favour the heresy of Marcion. That heretic did not include the 
Epistle in his Canon. IfI were to indulge in conjecture, I 
should say that the Epistle which goes under the name of Barnabas 
better answers the description ; but it is quite possible that forged 
documents, now lost, may have been put forward in heretical 
circles at Rome. We have other evidence that at the epoch of 
which I speak the Epistle was not recognized as Paul’s. Photius 
(see p. 338) has preserved a statement of Stephen Gobar, a writer 
of the sixth century, that Irenezus and Hippolytus asserted that 
the Epistle was not Paul’s. In point of fact we find very little use 
of the Epistle made in the great work of Irenzeus against heresies. 
There are a few coincidences, but we cannot positively pronounce 
them to be quotations, and certainly the Epistle is never referred 
to as Paul’s. Eusebius, however, tells us (v. 26) that in a book 
now lost Irenzeus does quote the Epistle ; but this still leaves the 
statement uncontradicted that he did not regard it as Paul’s. 

2E 
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The same thing may be said about Hippolytus, in the remaining 
fragments of whose works there are distinct echoes of this Epistle ; 
but there is no proof that he regarded it as Paul’s. 

But we have in Tertullian a decisive witness to Western opinion. 
The controversy as to the possibility of forgiveness of post-bap- 
tismal sin was one which much disturbed the Roman Church at 
the beginning of the third century. The suspicion then arises 
that opposition to this Epistle may have been prompted solely by 
the support afforded to the rigorist side on this question by the 
well-known passage in the sixth chapter, which seems to deny, in 
some cases, the possibility of repentance and forgiveness. But 
what is remarkable is that Tertullian quotes this passage in 
support of his Montanist views; yet though his interest would be 
to set the authority of the Epistle as high as possible, he seems 
never to have heard of the Epistle as Paul’s, and quotes it as 
Barnabas’s ; and not as Canonical, but only as above the level of 
the ‘Shepherd’ of Hermas. ‘There is extant,’ he says, ‘an Epistle 
of Barnabas addressed to the Hebrews, written by a man of such 
authority that Paul has ranked him with himself: ‘I only 
and Barnabas, have not we power to forbear working ?’’ And 
certainly this Epistle of Barnabas is more received than that 
apocryphal Shepherd of the adulterers’ (De Pudic. 20). This 
is the language of a man to whom the idea that the Epistle 
was Paul’s does not seem to have occurred; and the proof 
appears to be conclusive that in Tertullian’s time the Pauline 
authorship was not acknowledged in the Western Church. 

St. Jerome and St. Augustine, at the end of the fourth century, 
seem to have been the main agents in effecting a revolution of 
Western opinion. Jerome, though a Western, resided for a 
long time in the East, and was well versed in Greek Christian 
literature. He therefore could not be insensible to the fact of 
the general acceptance of this Epistle in the Eastern Church. 
He quotes it repeatedly, and more often than not without any 
note of doubt; but sometimes with some such phrase as ‘ Paul, 
or whoever wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews,’ ‘ Paul, if anyone 
admits the Epistle to the Hebrews.’ But his most distinct 
utterance on the subject is in his Epistle to Dardanus (£2. 129, 
vol. i., p. 965). There he says that this Epistle is received as 
Paul’s, not only by the Churches of the East, but by all pre- 
vious Church writers in the Greek language, though many think 
it to be the work of Barnabas or Clement; and that it is no 
matter who wrote it, since it is the work of an orthodox membet 
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of the Church, and is daily commended by public reading in the 
Churches. The Latins certainly do not receive it among Can- 
onical Scriptures; but then neither do the Greeks receive the 
Apocalypse of St. John; and in both cases Jerome thin™'s that 
he is bound, instead of following the usage of his own time, to 
regard the authority of ancient writers who frequently quote 
both books; and that not in the way that they cite apocryphal 
books (for heathen books they hardly cite at all), but as 
Canonical. Augustine also was influenced by the authority of 
Eastern opinion to accept the book; and it was accepted in 
Synods in which he took part—Hippo (393); Carthage, iv. 
(397);* Carthage, v. (419); yet it is remarkable how often he 
cites the Epistle merely as that to the Hebrews, apparently 
studiously avoiding to call it Paul’s. 

The place of the Epistle in our Bible testifies to the lateness of 
the recognition of the Epistle as Paul’s in the West. First, we 
have Paul’s Epistles to Churches, arranged chiefly in respect of 
their length, the longer ones coming first. Then we have Paul’s 
letters to individuals. Then comes this Epistle to the Hebrews ; 
and this order, after Paul’s acknowledged letters, is that which 
prevails in later, and especially in Western MSs. But the earliest 
order of all, concerning which we have information, is that of the 
archetype from which the Vatican MS. was copied. In the Vati- 
can MS. itself, and in other Eastern MSS. this Epistle comes after 
that to the Thessalonians, and before the letters to individuals ; 
but the numbering of the sections shows that the Vatican MS. 
was copied from one in which the Hebrews stood still higher in 
the rank of Pauline Epistles, and came next after that to the 
Galatians. The Thebaic version placed it even a step higher, 
viz. immediately before the Epistle to the Galatians. 

In this conflict between early Eastern and Western opinion, if 
the question be only one as to the Canonical authority of the 
Epistle, we need not doubt that the West did right in ultimately 
deferring to Eastern authority. It is only natural that an anony- 
mous Epistle should be received with hesitation in places where 
the author’s name was not known; but since the oldest and most 
venerable of the Western witnesses, Clement of Rome, agrees with 
the Easterns in accepting the Ej\stle, and since dissent is not 
heard of in the West till the beginning of the third century, we 


* But the Epistle is not classed with those long recognized as Pauline 
in the West. The list runs: ‘Epistole Pauli Apostoli xiii., ejusdem ad 
Hebrzos una.’ 
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have good grounds for acknowledging its Canonical authority. 
But the tradition of Pauline authorship is not so decisively 
affirmed as to preclude us from re-opening the question, and 
comparing this tradition with internal evidence. 

I have already said that Clement of Alexandria took notice of 
one point in which this differs from all St. Paul’s letters, namely, 
the suppression of his name; and Clement’s mode of accounting 
for this peculiarity is not satisfactory. In fact, through all the 
early part of the work, we should think that we were reading a 
treatise, not a letter. It is only when we come to the end that 
we find a personal reference—that to Timothy, and a salutation. 

That salutation, however, ‘They of Italy salute you,’ suggests 
aremark. This vague greeting is only intelligible on the sup- 
position that the letter was written either from orto Italy. Either 
the writer is sending home salutations to Italians from their 
fellow-countrymen in a foreign land, or he is sending his cor- 
respondents a friendly message from the natives of the country 
in which he writes. In either case some connexion is established 
between Italy and the Epistle ; and therefore we are disposed to 
consider the Italian tradition as to the authorship with more 
respect than we should do if the Epistle had been despatched 
from one Eastern city to another. 

There is another passage which very much weighed with 
Luther and Calvin in leading them to reject the Pauline author- 
ship, viz. ‘ How shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation, 
which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was con- 
firmed unto us by them that heard Him?’ (ii. 3). This sounds 
like the language of one of the second generation of Christians, 
who made no pretensions to have been himself an original witness 
of Christ; and it contrasts strongly with the language in which 
St. Paul in the Epistle to the Galatians disclaims having learned 
his Gospel from men. I will not say that the argument is absolutely 
decisive, because I believe that, during the interval between the 
two Epistles, opposition to Paul had so died out that there was 
no longer the same need for self-assertion; and it was no doubt 
true that he had not been a personal attendant of our Lord during 
His earthly ministry. It has been said, moreover, that when the 
writer says ‘us’ he is thinking rather of his readers than of himself. 
We may grant, therefore, that this verse is not by itself sufficient 
to disprove Pauline authorship; but it must be counted among 
the considerations which are unfavourable to that supposition. 

On the other hand, there is one passage which used to be 
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quoted in confirmation of the Pauline authorship: ‘Ye had com- 
passion on me in my bonds’ (x. 34), words which agree with 
references made by Paul to his imprisonment in uncontested 
Epistles. But the best critics now are agreed that the reading 
Secuois wov probably owes its origin to the persuasion of scribes 
that this was a Pauline Epistle, and that the true reading is 
Seculors, which has been adopted by the revisers of the received 
version. This reading makes better sense with the context. 
The writer is referring to a time of persecution, not extending 
to taking of life (for he says ‘they had not yet resisted unto 
blood, striving against sin’), but reaching to fines and im- 
prisonment. And he notes how cheerfully in this persecution 
the Christians bore pecuniary loss and other sufferings, and how 
those that were free exhibited their sympathy with the prisoners. 
‘Ye endured a great fight of affliction, partly whilst ye were made 
a gazing-stock both by reproaches and afflictions, and partly 
whilst ye became companions of those that were so used.’ In 
every subsequent history of early Christian martyrdoms, a striking 
feature is the interest shown in the confessors during their im- 
prisonment by their brethren still free—interest shown both by 
gifts to them and to their jailors while they were confined, and 
by support and countenance given to cheer them at the hearing 
before the magistrates. St. Paul (2 Tim. iv. 16) notes it as one 
of the discouraging incidents of his first defence before the 
Roman tribunal, that no man had stood with him. A century 
later Lucian, in his tale about Peregrinus, scoffs at the con- 
tributions levied on their brethren by those under imprisonment. 

One other passage remains to be noticed: ‘ Know ye that our 
brother Timothy has been set at liberty’—or, as some translate 
the words, ‘has been sent away from us’—‘ with whom, if he 
come shortly, I will see you.’ The passage shows that the writer 
was not in bondage at the time the letter was written ; and also 
that he was either Paul or one of his circle. It does not prove 
that he was necessarily Paul himself; but neither does it disprove 
it,,even though we cannot fix any time in Paul’s history for this 
imprisonment of Timothy. 

On a comparison of the substance and language of the Epistle 
with those of Paul’s acknowledged writings, it appears, I think, 
with. certainty that the doctrine of the Epistle is altogether 
Pauline. Some critics, who have surrendered themselves to Baur’s 
theories, have referred the document to the conciliatory school of 
which they take Luke to be a representative ; and some have 
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even asserted for it a more pronounced Judaic character; but as 
I quite disbelieve that at the date of the Epistle the Christian 
Church was divided into two parties of rancorously hostile Pauli- 
nists and anti-Paulinists, I see nothing in the letter which Paul 
or a disciple of his might not have written; and it certainly has 
strong traces of Paul’s influence. In fact this very letter may be 
looked on as furnishing one of the very numerous proofs how little 
truth there is in Baur’s theory of a persistent schism in the early 
Church. We have here a document earlier than the destruction 
of Jerusalem: and, for the writer, the controversy between Pauli- 
nists and anti-Paulinists absolutely does not exist. The great 
distinction for him is between unconyerted Jews and Christian 
Jews; but that there were two classes of Christian Jews he seems 
not to have the slightest knowledge. He is himself a Paulinist: 
the only person he mentions by name is Paul’s favourite disciple ; 
yet he addresses Jews in a tone of authority and rebuke, without 
any apparent fear that his interference will be resented, or that he 
will be an object of dislike or suspicion to them. 

As for the language, a number of parallelisms are adduced 
between the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Pauline letters. 
Thus, to give one specimen, Jesus is described in the and Epistle 
to Timothy (i. 10) as ‘having abolished death’ (katapyhoavtos pey 
Tov @dvarpv), the use of karapyéw in this sense being peculiar to 
Paul; and again, in 1 Cor. xy. 26, ‘the last enemy that shall 
be destroyed is death’ (KaTapyeira 6 @dvaros). Now we have in 
Hebrews (ii. 14), ‘that through death he might destroy (karapyhon) 
him that had the power of death.’ So again, Paley has noticed it 
as a habit of Paul’s style to ring changes on a word, or to use in 
the same sentence several times the same word or different forms 
of it. An example will make plain what I mean. It is that in 
1 Cor. xv. 27, in which the Apostle argues from the words, ‘He 
hath put all things under his feet,’ and the changes are rung on 
the word tmordcow. Mdvra iwératey bed rods wédas 


avtod. “Oray 8k 
ein 871 mavra brorérakrat, 


dijrov Sri éxtds Tod Swordtavros avUTe To TdyTO. 
"Oray 8 bmorayh aire rd mavra, téTe Kal abtds & vids bmotayhoerat Te 
brordéayt: abt@ ta wdvta. Here we have smordccw six times in five 
lines. Now compare with this the commentary in Hebrews ii. 8, 
on the same verse of Psalm viii., in which changes are rung on 
the same word. Mdvra imératas dmokdtw tay wodav adtod. 
tmordta: ait@ te mdvra, 

Opamev ate rd wdvta bmor 


°Ey yap T@ 
ovdéey adiixey air avumérakrov. Noy 5& ott 
erayueva. Further, examples are adduced 
of similarity of construction with that used by St. Paul. Thus, 
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the change of construction from the third person singular to the 
nominative plural in the sentence (Hebrews xiii. 5), ‘ Let your 
conversation be without covetousness: being content with such 
things as ye have’ (ap:Adpyupos 6 Tpdmos” a&pkovmevor Tois mapovow), is 
noted by Bishop Wordsworth as exactly paralleled by a verse in 
Romans xii., ‘Let love be without dissimulation, abhorring that | 
which is evil’ (4 ayn avuméxprtos* amogrvyotyTes 7» movnpdv). Lastly, 
the quotation (x. 20), ‘ Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, saith the 
Lord,’ does not agree with the Septuagint, but is in verbal] 
agreement with the citation of the same verse in Romans xii. 19. 
These, and other coincidences with Paul, are more than can be 
attributed to accident: if the writer is not Paul, he must have 
read some of Paul’s Epistles—in particular those to the Romans 
and Corinthians.* On the other hand, all the other O. T. citations 
are from the Septuagint, even where it differs from the Hebrew, 
which is contrary to St. Paul’s usage. The writer seems habitu- 
ally to have used a Greek not a Hebrew Bible. A notable case is 
his adoption of the Lxx. version, ‘A body hast thou prepared me’ 
(x. 5), instead of the Hebrew, ‘ Mine ears hast thou opened’ (see 
also i. 6). His formule of Old Testament citation are also diffe- 
rent from those generally used by Paul. He has Aéyet, waprupet or 
énol, sometimes alone, sometimes with @eds or 7 mveDua 7d Gytor, 
while St. Paul commonly has yéypamrat, or 7 ypaph Aéyet; but there 
are exceptions which prevent us from pressing this argument con- 
fidently (Eph. iv. 8, v. 14; Rom. xv. 10; 2 Cor. vi. 2; Gal. iii. 16). 
This letter is said to have a much stronger Alexandrian colour- 
ing than have the writings of Paul. Several parallels, both as 
regards the thoughts and the language, have been pointed out in 
the writings of Philo; and there is a larger use of the apocryphal 
books of the Old Testament than in St. Paul’s Epistles. With 
the Book of Wisdom, in particular, there are so many coinci- 
dences that Dean Plumptre defended a theory that the two books 
have the same author, e.g. ToAvuepds i. 1, Wisdom vii. 22; dmat- 
yaoua i. 3, Wisdom vii. 26; indorasis i. 3, Wisdom xvi. 21; Témos 








* Other parallels are Heb. xi. 12, veverpwpmévos, Rom. iv. 19; Heb. xii, 
14, eiphyny diotere, Rom. xiv. 19, pera advtwy, Rom. xii. 18 ; Heb. i. 6, 
mpwrdroros, Rom. viii. 29; Heb. xiii. 1, 2, piradedgla, Rom. xii. 10 ; and 
girokevia, Rom. xii. 13; Heb. x. 38 = Rom. 1. 17 ; Heb. xiii, 20, 6 Oeds 
Ths eiphyns, Rom. Xv. 333 Heb. v. 12, 14=1 Cor, ii. 2, il. 6; Heb. vi. 3 
= 1 Cor. xvi. 7; Heb. vi. 10=2 Cor. viii. 4; Heb. vill. 10 = 2 Cor. vi. 16; 
Heb. x. 28 = 2 Cor. xiii. 1. There are coincidences, but not so numerous 
or so clear, with other Pauline letters; for instance, Heb. ii. 2 = Gal. 


iii. 15. 
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weravotas xii. 17, Wisdom xii. 10; eBaors xiii. 7, Wisdom il. 17. 
Further, it is urged that this letter could not have been written by 
one who had resided long in Jerusalem, its descriptions of the 
Temple ritual not being founded on observation, but being entirely 
drawn from what the Old Testament tells about the Tabernacle. 

But the strongest argument against the Pauline authorship is 
founded on the dissimilarity of style which, as I have already told 
you, was taken notice of by Origen. There is here none of the 
ruggedness of St. Paul, who never seems to be solicitous about 
forms of expression, and whose thoughts come pouring out so fast 
as to jostle one another in the struggle for utterance. This is a 
calm composition, exhibiting sonorous words and well-balanced 
sentences. In explanation of the difference it may be urged that 
this is a treatise, rather than a letter, and that therefore greater 
polish of style is natural; but the Epistle to the Romans has as 
much the air ofa treatise as that to the Hebrews. This argument 
from the style is that which makes the strongest impression on 
my own mind. I have already shown that I do not ascribe to 
Paul any rigid uniformity of utterance, and that Iam not tempted 
to deny a letter to be his merely because it contains a number of 
words or phrases which are not found in his other compositions ; 
but in this case I find myself unable to assert the Pauline author- 
ship in the face of so much unlikeness, in the structure of the 
sentences, in the general tone of the Epistle, in the way of pre- 
senting doctrine, and in other points that I will not delay to 
enumerate. 

But if the letter be not Paul’s, whose then can it be? There 
are but two names which seem to me worthy of discussion. 
Luther guessed Apollos; and if we are to trust to conjecture 
solely, no conjecture could be more happy, for it seems to fulfil 
every condition. Apollos belonged to the circle of Paul, whose 
influence on this Epistle is strongly marked; and he would of 
course also be intimate with Timothy ; he was an eloquent man, 
and mighty in the Scriptures (Acts xviii. 24), a description which 
admirably suits the writer of this letter; and he was a native of 
Alexandria, whereby the Alexandrian colouring of the Epistle is 
at once accounted for. There is only one thing against this con- 
jecture, and that is that Luther should have been the first to make 
it. I will not urge this objection over strongly, because if one 
sentence of Tertullian’s had not been preserved we should have 
no external evidence deserving of consideration for any authorship 
but Paul’s. We may dismiss as a mere guess the suggestion 
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thrown out in the Alexandrian schools that Paul might have 
employed the pen of Luke or of Clement; and the guess is not 
even a probable one. If dissimilarity of style is a good reason 
for believing the Epistle not to be Paul’s, the same argument 
proves it not to be Luke’s or Clement’s, each of whom has left 
writings very different in style from the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

But what Tertullian says cannot be passed by without serious 
examination. When he speaks of Barnabas as the author he is 
plainly not making a private guess, but expressing the received 
opinion of the circle in which he moved. And since Tertullian 
was not only a leading teacher in the Church of Africa, but had 
resided for some time at Rome, I do not see how to avoid 
the conclusion that at the beginning of the third century the 
received opinion in the Roman and African Church was that 
Barnabas was the author of the Epistle. 

I freely own that if I had been set to conjecture the author, I 
should never have guessed Barnabas ; but it is no reason for 
rejecting a statement, apparently coming on good authority, that 
it is not like what conjecture would have prompted. What we 
must really inquire is, whether there is anything about the state- 
ment so improbable as to make us unable to receive it. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews seems to have been written after Paul’s 
death; and we should not expect Barnabas to have survived 
Paul as an active worker; for he was not only the older Christian 
(Acts ix. 27), but apparently the older man ; seeming to be of 
some standing (Acts iv. 36), when Paul is described as a young 
man (Acts viii. 58). I may add that Barnabas was taken for 
Jupiter when Paul was taken for Mercurius (Acts xiv. 12); but 
this point cannot be pressed, since the cause of the latter 
designation was Paul’s powers of speech, and not his personal 
appearance. In any case, if Barnabas were the older, he might 
still have survived Paul, who did not die of old age but by martyr- 
dom. Again, the missionary work of Barnabas has been so 
overshadowed by that of his companion Paul,* that it is natural 
to us to think of Barnabas as, though a very good man, not so 
able a man as the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews must have 





* In the early part of his story St. Luke always speaks of ‘ Barnabas 
and Saul’ (Acts xi. 30, xil. 25, xiii, 2). But when he comes to relate 
their missionary tour, the order becomes ‘ Paul and Barnabas’ (Acts xiii. 
43, 46, 50). In Acts xv. 22, St. Luke, speaking in his own person, says 
‘Paul and Barnabas;’ but (v. 25) faithfully reports the order of the 
Apostolic letter ‘ Barnabas and Paul.’ 
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been. Ifthis be our impression, we ought to bear in mind how 
very little we really know of the grounds of the prominent position 
which Barnabas unquestionably held in the early Church. He 
probably was inferior to Paul as a speaker; but we have no such 
knowledge as would justify an assertion that he was incapable of 
writing the letter which has been attributed to him. The reason 
why we know so little of the missionary work of Barnabas after 
his separation from Paul is simply that no Luke has recorded it 
for us. Further, it is pointed out that this Epistle is very unlike 
that which goes by the name of Barnabas. But if it be admitted 
that only one of the two Epistles can be the work of Barnabas, we 
have a better right to claim for him that which Tertullian ascribes 
to him, than that which almost all critics reject as spurious. 
Once more, it is said that the Levite Barnabas would be sure to 
have a first-hand knowledge of the Temple worship, and would 
not speak, as this writer does, like one who had derived his know- 
ledge from books ; he would have been familiar with Hebrew, and 
not have used the Septuagint as his Bible; nor can we think of 
him as so subject to Alexandrian influences as the author of our 
Epistle appears to have been. When Barnabas is described as a 
Levite, all I think that we are entitled to infer is that he had 
preserved his genealogy, and knew that the tribe of Levi was 
that to which he belonged. I do not think we are bound to 
suppose that he was a Levite ministering in the Temple service. 
But the important question is, Was he a Hellenist, or did he 
reside habitually at Jerusalem? The early part of the Acts 
would dispose us to form the latter opinion. It is certain that 
he early gained consideration in the Church at Jerusalem by the 
gift of the price of his estate; but it is not stated that Jerusalem 
had been his ordinary dwelling-place. He certainly had a near 
relation, Mary, the mother of Mark, resident at Jerusalem (Acts 
xii. 12, Col. iv. 10). But he himself is described as a native of 
Cyprus, and as keeping up his relations with that island sefon 
it is Cyprus which he first visits when starting with Paul on a 
missionary journey, and again Cyprus to which he turns when 
separating from Paul and travelling with Mark. When men of 
Cyprus made converts among the Hellenists* of Antioch, Barnabas 
was judged by the Apostles the most suitable person to take charge 
of the newly-formed Church. How long he had previously been 
residing at Jerusalem we cannot tell, but from that time forth we 





* See Dr. Hort’s note on the various reading of Acts xi. 20. 
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never hear of him as resident in Jerusalem again. And it must 
be remembered that, even if it were proved that Barnabas had 
resided for a long time in Jerusalem, it would not follow that he 
was not a Hellenist, since we know from Acts vi. that there were 
Hellenists who lived at Jerusalem, and died leaving widows be- 
hind them there. 

That Barnabas was acquainted with Alexandrian speculation 
is a thing which we should not have been justified in asserting 
without evidence ; but we have as little ground for contradicting 
good evidence that he was. And that Alexandrian philosophy 
should be taught in the schools of Cyprus is in itself probable. 
I may mention, though without myself attaching much importance 
to the point, that the Clementine Homilies* represent Barnabas 
as teaching in Alexandria immediately after the Ascension; and 
in this they have been followed in several later legends. On the 
whole, feeling that the Western tradition in favour of the author- 
ship of Barnabas deserves to be regarded as having some 
historical value, I do not find myself at liberty to reject it merely 
because, if I had been dependent on conjecture alone, I should 
have been tempted to give a different account of the matter. 
This view is taken also by Renan (Z’ A xtechrist, p. xvii.). 

To what Church are we to suppose the Epistle to have been 
addressed ? The inscription, which is of immemorial antiquity, 
says, ‘to the Hebrews,’t by which we must understand the 
Christians of Jerusalem, or at least of Palestine. For the pro- 
mise (xiii. 23) that the writer would come and see those whom he 
addresses makes it impossible to suppose that this is a letter to 
Jewish Christians scattered all over the world, and not to a 
particular Church. The certain antiquity of the inscription isa 
strong reason for not lightly rejecting its statement; and there 
are two considerations which confirm it. One is, that throughout 
the Epistle no mention is made of Gentile Christians—the writer 
assumes that all whom he addresses are of the seed of Abraham. 
(pt. 2 a ile ee ei sk 2 ees a 


* The Recognitions, which I count as the earlier document, make Rome 
the scene of the preaching of Barnabas. I take the view of Lipsius and 
Harnack, that the desire of the Church at Rome to claim Peter as their 
first founder made a story unpopular which represented his preaching at 
Rome as preceded by that of another Evangelist. Hence, the later ver- 
sion of the legend transferred Barnabas to Alexandria: afterwards, when 
the labours of Barnabas in Italy were acknowledged, he was handed over 
to the Church of Milan. 

+ The passages in the N. T. where the word ‘ Hebrews ? occurs are Arts 
vi. 1, 2 Cor. xi. 22, Phil. iii. 5. 
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But no one dates the Epistle much earlier than the year 64; and 
where, except in Palestine, could we find at that date a Church 
of which Gentiles did not form a part, and probably the largest 
and most influential part? The second consideration is, that no 
other Church claims the Epistle. If it were sent to Jerusalem, 
the destruction of that city a very few years afterwards, and the 
dispersion of its Christian inhabitants, would explain the absence 
of a more distinct tradition. But there is no reason why any 
other Church to which the letter had been addressed should not 
have preserved the tradition, and taken pride in claiming this 
Epistle as its own. Those who suppose Apollos to have been the 
author very commonly suppose also that it was addressed to the 
Church at Alexandria. But if so, how is it that the members of 
that Church kept no memory of their own connexion with the 
letter ? How is it that they knew less than did Christians in the 
West of the true account of the authorship? How is it that the 
general popular belief at Alexandria was that Paul was the 
author; while their most learned men, who found difficulties in 
that supposition, were reduced to guess-work in order to get over 
them? The same argument may be used as concerns Ephesus 
and other supposed destinations. There were for many years 
afterwards flourishing Churches in the places in question, none 
of which was likely to have forgotten so important an event in its 
history as the receipt of this letter. And the same thing may be 
said as to Renan’s theory that the letter was addressed to Rome. 
If so, why did not the Church of Rome claim it? But there isa 
still graver objection. For Renan supposes the letter to have 
been written after the Neronian persecution, of which the impri- 
sonment of Timothy may have been one of the incidents. How 
could a Church which had just gone through so fiery a trial be 
addressed in the words (xii. 4), ‘Ye have not yet resisted unto 
blood, striving against sin’? 

Against the claims of Jerusalem it had been objected that the 
writer’s praise of his correspondents’ beneficence (vi. 10) is not 
applicable to the Church at Jerusalem, which was rather the 
object of the beneficence of foreign Churches. But, on the other 
hand, there was no Church to which the charge, ‘ Be not forgetful 
to entertain strangers’ (xiii. 2), could be more fitly addressed 
than that Church which was the object of periodical visits from 
Christians of Jewish birth throughout the world. And the alacrity 
with which this duty was fulfilled might well have earned the 
commendations of c#. vi., even without taking into account the 
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ordinary exercise of liberality from richer to poorer brethren. But 
the chief reason why some have rejected the claims of Jerusalem 
is the imagined hostility between the Christians of Palestine and 
the Pauline party, which is thought to make it inconceivable that 
a Pauline Christian should write to native Jews, addressing them 
in a tone of great authority, and expecting to get.a friendly and 
respectful hearing. But I must set aside this objection as arising 
from a mere prejudice. The last act of Paul before he lost his 
liberty was to go up to attend a feast at Jerusalem ; and for 
the unprosperous issue of that visit, unbelieving, and not Christian, 
Jews were responsible. Have we any reason to suppose that 
those of Paul’s company who were ‘of the circumcision’ were so 
disgusted by the misfortune of their leader, that they thence- 
forward ceased to attend the feasts? And in particular, have we 
any reason to suppose that Barnabas discontinued this practice ? 
or have we any reason to think that he ceased to enjoy that con- 
sideration among the heads of the Church at Jerusalem, which 
the earlier story exhibits him as possessing ? 

It seems to me a probable account of the origin of the Epistle, 
that Barnabas—if anyone prefer to say Apollos I shall not object, 
though Barnabas* seems to me the more probable—going up tc 
keep at Jerusalem a feast, subsequent to those recorded in the 
Acts of the Apostles, found the Church suffering from the pressure 
put on its members by their unconverted brethren, in consequence 
of which many of them had fallen away from the faith, and 
returned to Judaism. The visitor might then have spoken 
strongly of the disgrace and danger incurred by those who gave 
up the better for the worse. He might have spoken of the 
superiority of Jesus, the mediator of the new covenant, over the 
highest of those intermediaries, whether human or angelic, 
through whom the Jews boasted that they had received their 
Law; and of the High Priesthood of Christ as making an atone- 
ment for sin better than any that the Jewish sacrifices could have 
accomplished. If any such teaching were delivered in the Church 
of Jerusalem as that expounded in the Epistle to the Hebrews, I 
can well imagine the heads of that Church expressing a wish to 
their trusted friend that his doctrine should be embodied in a 
permanent form. It has been objected, How could one who did 

‘not profess to be an original disciple of our Lord (ii. 3) presume 








* Tam afraid we cannot lay much stress on the remark that the verse 
(xiii. 22), TrapakarA@ & vuas, avéxerbe ToD Adyou THS mapakAnoews would 
come naturally from the pen of the vids mapaxahoews (Acts iv. 36). 
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on such a tone of rebuke as in v.12? But if the writer were Bar- 
nabas, although he was probably not an original disciple, yet he 
was a man of such standing and consideration, that he could well 
take upon him to reproach the members of this the oldest of the 
Churches, that they, who ought to be the teachers of others, 
should themselves need elementary instruction. In fact, if it be 
once conceded that the letter was addressed to the Church of 
Jerusalem, the case for the authorship of Barnabas becomes very 
strong. Though I have refused to accept the Tiibingen theory 
as to the amount of hostility between Pauline and Palestinian 
Christians, we know from Acts xxi. that there were many in Jeru- 
salem who regarded Paul with prejudice and suspicion, and 
therefore that an ordinary member of his company would not be 
counted in Jerusalem a grata persona, whose instructions would 
be gladly received, and whose rebukes would be deferentially 
submitted to. Further, the Epistle to the Hebrews is a letter in 
which one who thought and wrote in Greek, and who seems only 
to have used a Greek Bible, presumes to instruct Hebrew-speaking 
Christians. We could understand that such an act might be 
ventured on by Barnabas, whose early munificence to the Church 
at Jerusalem, and long acquaintance with its rulers, gave him 
consideration. But I find it hard to believe that Apollos, or any 
other of Paul’s company, could use the same freedom. 

When we regard the letter as not written to Italy, xiii. 24 leads 
us to think that it was written from Italy: and we have then an 
explanation why the salutation* should be in general terms. If the 
greeting were from definite persons, known to his correspondents, 
why should not their names be mentioned? But I take this to be 
merely a general intimation that the Hebrew Christians were held 
in kindly remembrance by the disciples of the place whence the 
letter was written. 

Concerning the date of the Epistle, it is generally agreed that 
it was written before the destruction of Jerusalem. We cannot 
rely absolutely on the use of the present tense in speaking of the 
Temple services, this way of speaking being employed by Clement 
of Rome and others who lived after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
But the whole argument of ch. x., which asserts the superiority of 
Christ’s unique and final sacrifice over those Jewish sacrifices, 
which betrayed their insufficiency by their need of constant 


SSS eee 


* There is some kind of parallel to the vagueness of this salutation in 
that from the ‘ Churches of Asia ’ (1 Cor. xvi. 19), 
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repetition, can hardly be reconciled with the supposition that 
the Jewish sacrifices had come to an end before the time of 
writing, and were then no longer constantly repeated. And, 
besides, if we are to suppose the letter written after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, we could not account for the absence of all 
reference to an event so terrible to every Jewish mind, unless we 
were able to push down the date of the Epistle so late that the im- 
pression made by the fate of their city might be supposed to have 
died away. 

As the destruction of Jerusalem furnishes a lower limit to the 
date of the Epistle, so the Neronian persecution has been held 
to give a superior limit; so that the date would come between 
64 and 69: say 66 or 67. I feel by no means sure that the letter 
may not have been earlier than the time here assigned. If we 
compare this book with the Apocalypse, its calmness contrasts 
forcibly with the indignant description in the latter book of the 
woman ‘drunken with the blood of the saints, and with the blood 
of the martyrs of Jesus’ (xvii. 6). Renan finds a clear reference 
to the Neronian persecution in Heb. x. 33, and especially in the 
word dearpi(éuevor. But much stress cannot be laid on this word, 
which has its parallel in 1 Cor. iv.9; and when the writer speaks 
of the ‘ former days’ of the Church, he can hardly be supposed to 
refer to what had taken place only a couple of years before. I 
look on the reference in the passage just cited to be to the perse- 
cution that followed the death of Stephen. The verse implies that 
the persecution under which the Church addressed was actually 
suffering was not so severe as that earlier trial. In any case it did 
not extend to the taking of life. The exhortation at the beginning 
of ch. xii., and the verse xiii. 3, would lead us to think that the 
disciples were then liable to suffer from legal penalties of a lesser 
kind. But their constancy would be severely tried if they had to 
bear no other penalties than those which, without the sentence of 
any magistrate, a bigoted people are wont to inflict on a minority 
who live among them professing an unpopular creed. We can 
see that some of the disciples were unable to bear the pressure 
thus put on them, their faith having failed through impatience at 
the delay of the second coming of their Lord (x. 36, 37). Itis 
quite possible that Jewish Christians in Palestine might have been 
subjected to the trials here described, before the breaking out of 
Nero’s persecution ; and the verse xii. 4 seems to me to oblige us 
to date the Epistle before A.D. 63, which was probably the year of 
the martyrdom of Tames the Just. But since we can in no case 
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assign a very early date to the letter, differences of Opinion as 
to its date are not wide enough to make it worth while to spend 
more time on the discussion. 


NOTE. 


As a further proof of what was stated (p. 419) concerning the 
late recognition of this Epistle in the West, it may be mentioned 
that the Codex Claromontanus, written in the sixth century, 
the oldest Greeco-Latin MS. of the Pauline Epistles, was copied 
from one which did not contain the Epistle to the Hebrews. At 
the end of each book mention is made of that which next 
succeeds. For example, at the end of Titus, ‘ad Titum explicit, 
incipitad Filemona;’ but at the end of Philemon we have merely 
‘ad Filemona explicit.’ Then follows a stichometrical catalogue 
of the books both of Old and New Testament, after which comes 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. The catalogue in question is carelessly 
written. It does not contain either Philippians or Thessalonians 
—probably from the eye of the scribe having caught Philemon 
when he ought to have written Philippians. Nor does it include 
Hebrews; but after Jude, and before the Apocalypse and the 
Acts, comes the ‘Epistle of Barnabas,’ for which are set down 
‘Vers. 850,’ this being about the length ascribed to the Hebrews 
in othercatalogues. Inthis catalogue 1 Cor. is set down as having 
1060 verses, a number bearing to 850 a proportion fairly corres- 
ponding to that between the actual lengths of 1 Cor. and Hebrews: 
whereas the so-called Epistle of Barnabas is nearly half as long 
again as Hebrews. Hence it has been conjectured that it is the 
Epistle to the Hebrews which here goes by the name of Barnabas; 
and the place in which it comes may strengthen this inference. 
After the Epistle of Jude comes the Epistle of Barnabas (verses, 
850), the Revelation of John (1200), the Acts of the Apostles 
(2600), the Shepherd (4000), the Acts of Paul (3560), the Revelation 
of Peter (270). If what we know as the Epistle of Barnabas had 
been intended, we should expect it to come, not before the Acts of 
the Apostles, but in company with the last three books, with which 
it is associated in the vd@a of Eusebius (see p. 433). 

Cod. Augiensis, an inter-columnar Greco-Latin MS. of the 
Pauline Epistles of the gth century, does not contain the Epistle 
in Greek, but gives a Latin version occupying both columns; 
whence we may infer that the Greek of this MS. was derived from 
an archetype which did not contain this Epistle. 


‘Xxil. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. PETER. 


——_ 


EXT after the Pauline Epistles I take St. Peter’s First 
Epistle, the only document among those ranked in the 

early Church as ‘uncontroverted,’ which I have not yet discussed. 
At the end of the second century there was such general agree- 
ment between Christians all over the world as to the bulk of the 
books which they venerated as sacred, that in the preceding 
lectures I have had very little occasion to cite authorities later 
than the very beginning of the third century. On this account I 
have not hitherto quoted the passage in which Eusebius (iii. 25) 
sums up his views as to the New Testament books; but though 
it is somewhat later than most of the other testimonies with 
which we have to deal, the opinion of one of the most influential 
critics at the beginning of the fourth century is too important to 
be passed over in silence. You will find the passage translated 
and discussed in Westcott’s WV. 7. Canon, Pp. 419. Suffice it 
here to say that Eusebius makes three classes of Ecclesiastical 
books: (1) Zhe Generally Accepted Books (Smorcyotueva), of 
which he enumerates the four Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles of 
Paul (and it appears from another passage [iii. 3] that he counts 
the Hebrews in the number), the former Epistle of John and 
that of Peter: to these is to be added, if at least it should so 
appear (elye pavein), the Apocalypse; (2) Zhe Disputed Books 
(avrireydueva.), which, however, are well known and recognized by 
most (yvopiuay 8uws Tots moAAots), viz. that which is called James’s, 
that of Jude, the Second Epistle of Peter, and that called the 
Second and Third of John, whether they belong to the Evangelist 
himself or to a namesake of his; (3) Zhe Spurious or Rezected 
Books (vé0a), viz. the Acts of Paul, the Shepherd, the Revela- 
tion of Peter, the Epistle of Barnabas, the so-called Teachings of 
the Apostles, and if it should so appear («i paveln), the Revelation 
of John, which some reject, others count among the 6uoroyovmeva. 

2F 
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Some also count with these the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
Both these last two classes Eusebius includes under the general 
title of Disputed Books. He is clearly speaking only of books in 
use among orthodox Churchmen; for he goes on to speak of 
such works as the Gospels of Peter, Thomas, and Matthias, the 
Acts of Andrew, John, and the other Apostles, which he con- 
demns as heretical forgeries, and as not deserving to count even 
among the vé@a. The odd thing in this classification is, that he 
mentions difference of opinion as to the Revelation of St. John; 
but instead of then, as we should expect, classifying this among 
the disputed books, he gives his readers the choice whether 
to place it among the ‘accepted’ or the ‘spurious,’ himself 
showing a leaning to the latter verdict. JI imagine that the first 
class includes the books which were generally accepted in Churches 
without any feeling of doubt ; the second class those concerning 
which doubts were entertained; and the third class those which 
generally were not admitted to have pretensions to Apostolic 
authority. Itake it that the Apocalypse was received without 
hesitation by so many Churches that Eusebius felt himself bound 
to report its claims to the firstrank ; but that he himself, following 
the opinion of Dionysius of Alexandria and other divines whom he 
respected, was disposed to place it in the third class, We are 
a little surprised to find no mention made of Clement’s Epistle, 
since we know (Euseb. iii. 16) that it was included in the public 
reading of many Churches, as its place in the Alexandrian Ms. 
testifies. There is no very apparent reason why it did not deserve 
to be mentioned aswell as the ‘Shepherd’ of Hermas, or the 
Epistle of Barnabas; so that I feel by no means sure that the 
omission was not mere inadvertence. If not, the best explanation 
we can give is that Clement’s Epistle did not claim to proceed 
from an Apostle, like one of the two books I have named, or to 
contain a prophetic revelation like the other. 

I have found it convenient to speak here about this list of 
Eusebius; but we are not immediately concerned with the 
questions I have touched on concerning his principles of classi- 
fication; for Peter’s Epistle is placed by him unequivocally in 
the first rank. And certainly the testimony in its favour is of 
the highest character; indeed, I do not know that any New 
Testament book is better attested. The latest witnesses with 
whom I have usually begun, Irenzeus, Clement, and Tertullian,* 





* Iren. IV. ix. 2, xvi. 5; Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 7; Paed.1. 6; Hypotyp. 
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all employ it. It is quoted also in the Epistle of the Churches of 
Vienne and Lyons. It was included in the Syriac and in the old 
Latin versions. Eusebius (iv. 14) has taken notice of the use 
made of this letter in the Epistle of Polycarp; and this Epistle 
being extant enables us to verify the accuracy of the report, the 
quotations from Peter being extremely numerous; and his Epistle 
_ being more frequently employed by Polycarp than any other New 
Testament book. Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iv. 12) quotes 
a passage from the heretic Basilides, in which the influence of 
Peter’s Epistle is distinctly marked. I have already (p. 83) 
spoken of the use made of the Epistle by Papias, and shall 
presently have a few words more to say on the same subject. 
There are several resemblances to First Peter both in Clement of 
Rome and in Hermas, and at least in the former case I think 
they deserve to be regarded as quotations. I myself believe that 
the stories concerning the Redeemer’s liberation of souls from 
Hades which early acquired so great currency * were suggested 
by 1 Peter iii. 19; but no doubt this is only matter of opinion. 
However, the earliest attestation to Peter’s First Epistle is that 
given in the Second (iii. 1); for those who deny this Second 
Epistle to be the work of Peter acknowledge that it is a very 
early document; and if it be a forgery, it is nevertheless clear 
that there was at the time when it was written, an Epistle 
already in circulation, which the author believed to be Peter’s, 
on the level of which he aspired to place the second letter. 


p. 1006, Potter; see also Euseb. vi. 14. Tert. Scorp. 12, 14; De Orat. 
20; Adv. Fud. 10. ae ; 

* See note, p. 328. In some of the Gnostic systems this liberation of 
souls from Hades is made to be the great object of the Redeemer’s death. 
Hades is deceived into regarding the Redeemer as one of the ordinary 
dead, and so admitting the Spoiler who was to depopulate his kingdom. 
This was the theory of the Marcionites, described by Eznig (see Smith’s 
Dict. of Christ. Biog. iii. 822), and of the Sethites of Hippolytus (v. 19, 'p. 
142, Miller). Several orthodox Fathers adopted the theory of a deception 
suffered by the devil in consequence of our Lord’s humiliation ; whereby he 
was tempted into a conflict in which he was sure to be worsted. The 
theory, perhaps, presents itself in its most curious form in Macarius Magnes 
(see p. 150), who says that our Lord ensnared the devil by baiting the hook 
of His divinity with the worm of His humanity; and thus expounds the 
text (Ps. xxii. 6), ‘I am a worm and no man.’ But in this exposition 
Macarius is not original; for, on comparing what he says with Origen’s 
Commentary on the same text, it becomes apparent that Macarius is draw- 
ing from Origen, who no doubt served as an authority to other succeeding 

athers. 
z On the other hand, it is fair to mention the curious fact, which illustrates 
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The external attestation to the Epistle being so strong, I 
attribute no importance to the only point in which it is defective, 
viz. that the Muratorian Fragment mentions neither Epistle of 
Peter. I myself believe that fragment to be later than Irenzeus ; 
but, grant it the greatest antiquity that has been claimed forsit; 
and we have older testimony that the First Epistle was then in 
circulation. I cannot but think, therefore, that anyone professing 
to give a list of New Testament books would have been sure to 
name this Epistle, if not for approval, at least for rejection. 
Now, Westcott (VV. Z. Canon, Appendix C) has pointed out 
that other work done by the scribe to whom we owe the preserva- 
tion of this fragment is disfigured by hasty errors of omission. It 
seems to me therefore probable that a sentence has been accident- 
ally left out, in which the Petrine Epistles were spoken of. The 
omission is to be regretted, not as regards the First Epistle, con- 
cerning which we have abundant other evidence, but as depriving 
us of some important guidance in our judgment about the Second. 
For the omission of mention of it in that fragment is a fact which 
has no weight, when the First Epistle also is not noticed. 

I come now to the internal difficulties which have been alleged to 
warrant the rejection of so much external evidence. And first we 
must notice the indication of advanced date afforded by the fact 
that, when this Epistle was written, the Christians as such were 
subject to legal penalties. When Paul wrote to the Romans, he 
could tell them (xiii. 3) that rulers were ‘not a terror to good 
works, but to the evil ; ’ that they need not be afraid of the power ; 





the precarious character of the argument from silence (see pp. 65, 145), that 
Trenzeus, who elsewhere shows that he was acquainted with Peter's Epistle, 
does not quote it in connexion with the doctrine of our Lord’s descent 
to hell. His chief proof of that doctrine is founded on a supposed Old 
Testament passage, which he cites four times (III. xx. 3; IV. xxxili. I, 12; 
v. xxxi. I), ‘The Lord God the Holy One of Israel hath remembered His 
dead which lay in the earth of the grave, and He descended to them that He 
might proclaim to them His salvation.” This passage had also been cited 
by Justin Martyr (Z7ypho, 72), who attributes it to Jeremiah, and accuses 
the Jews of having cut it out of their copies. This interpolation has close 
affinity with 2 Esdras ii. 31. The other passages which Irenzeus (V. xxxi.) 
cites in proof of the doctrine are Matt. xii. 40, Eph, iv. 9, Pss. Ixxxvi. 13, 
xxiii. 4. Tertullian also (De Anima, 55) omits to cite 1 Peter; but it is 
easy to see that in this place he is following Irenzeus. The passage of 
Peter is used by Clement Alex. (S¢vom. vi. 6). Hermas (Sz. ix, 16) has 
a notion peculiar to himself, that the Apostles descending to Hades not 
only preached to those who had died before them, but there baptized 
those so evangelized. Onthis subject may further be consulted Lightfoot’s 
note (p. 131) on Ignat. ad Magn. 9. 
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for if they did that which was good they should have praise of the 
same, ‘for he is the minister of God to thee for good.’ Paul’s 
own experience, when brought before Gallio (Acts xviii. 14), had 
taught him that a man, against whom no charge of ‘wrong or 
wicked villany’ could be laid, would be protected by the Roman 
magistrate against an attempt to punish him merely on account 
of his religious opinions. But Peter’s Epistle contemplates a 
state of things when innocence was no protection, when a man 
might do well and suffer for it (ii. 20). The name Christian had 
become a title of accusation (iv. 16); and a main object with the 
writer is to animate his disciples’ courage to endure a ‘fiery trial’ 
coming on them solely on account of their religion. It has been 
assumed that it was the Emperor Trajan’s rescript in answer to 
Pliny which first made the profession of Christianity illegal, and 
so, that Peter’s Epistle cannot be dated earlier than that emperor’s 
reign. But Trajan did no more than sanction the line of action 
Pliny had taken before he consulted him; and it is plain from 
Pliny’s letter that the state of things he found existing when he 
entered upon office was that Christians as such were liable to be 
punished. Pliny states that he had never been present at trials 
of Christians, and consequently was puzzled how to conduct them. 
He was himself desirous to take a merciful view; and as he could 
find no evidence that Christians had been guilty of any immorality, 
he wished that men should not be punished for the past offence 
of having belonged to the prohibited sect, provided they were 
willing to withdraw from connexion with it in the future. But he 
had no doubt of the propriety of punishing those who contu- 
maciously refused to abandon their Christian profession. It is 
therefore quite clear that, if we wish to name the time when 
Christianity became a prohibited religion, we must assign an 
earlier date than Trajan’s reign. To me it seems that the most 
probable date is 64, the year of Nero’s persecution ; and there- 
fore, though I see nothing inconsistent with Petrine authorship in 
the fact that when the Epistle was written Christians were liable 
to be punished as such, I think that this fact forbids us to date 
the letter earlier in Peter’s life than the year of the burning of 


Rome.* 


* Lightfoot remarks (Zgnat. i, 11) that it was not necessary that any 
formal edict against the Christians should have been issued. The mere 
negative fact that their religion had not been recognized as lawful would 
have been ample justification for proceeding against them as soon as it was 
recognized that Christianity was something distinct from Judaism, 
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I have already more than once had occasion to mention the 
chief cause of opposition to Peter’s Epistle. Those who, with 
Baur, accept the Clementine Homilies as revealing the true 
history of the early Church, learn to think of Peter as an 
Ebionite in doctrine, and as permanently in antagonism to 
Paul. But the Peter of this Epistle teaches doctrine which has 
the closest affinity with that of Paul, and even adopts a good deal 
of that Apostle’s language. I will not repeat the arguments I 
have already used to show the Clementines to be wholly undeserv- 
ing of the credence Baur has given to their representations, and 
it is the less needful to do so because there are manifest indications 
that Baur’s theory is dying out. In Germany, scholars who would 
think it an affront to be classed as apologists, such as Pfleiderer, 
Weizsacker, Keim, retreat from his extreme positions. Renan 
accepts Peter’s Epistle, refusing to count its conciliatory tenden- 
cies as a decisive objection, and says (Z’ Axzechrist, p. Ax.)yorst je 
the hatred between the two parties of primitive Christianity had 
been so profound as the school of Baur believes, the reconciliation 
could never have been made.’ 

One who, as Renan does, accepts the tradition that the letter 
was written from Rome, cannot reasonably be surprised at its 
Paulinism. Peter was not one of those rugged characters whom 
it costs nothing to be out of harmony with their surroundings ; 
who, living much in their own thoughts, arrive at conclusions 
which they hold so strongly as to have power to force them on 
unwilling ears. Peter, on the contrary, possessed an eminently 
sympathetic nature. He was one who received impressions easily, 
and could not, without an effort, avoid reflecting the tone of the 
company in which he lived. I need only remind you of what the 
Epistle to the Galatians tells of Peter’s conduct at Antioch ; how 
readily he conformed to the usage of the Pauline Christians of 
that city, but, on the arrival of visitors from Palestine, fell back 
into the Jewish practice. What business should Peter have at 
Rome if in his mind Christianity were still but a reformed sect of 
Judaism, and if he had not risen to the conception of a universal 
Church? And how could he live in a Church, so many of whose 
members owed their knowledge of the Gospel to Paul’s preaching, 
without sympathizing with the honour in which the work of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles was held? Was the man who did not 
hold aloof from Paul’s company at Antioch, when the idea of the 
admission of Gentiles to equal privileges was still a novelty 
offensive to Jewish minds, likely to play the part of a separatist 
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at Rome, after Gentile Christianity had established its full rights 
not only there but in so many cities of the Empire ? 

There has, indeed, been a good deal of controversy as to the 
place of composition of the Epistle. I need hardly remind you 
that at the close (v. 13) a salutation is sent from ‘the Church that 
is at Babylon, elected together with you.’ The early Church 
generally understood that Babylon here was a mystical name for 
Rome; but many moderns take the word in its literal and obvious 
sense as denoting Babylon on the Euphrates, a place which was 
the centre of a considerable Jewish population, as Josephus and 
Philo bear witness.* I will not trouble myself to discuss a third 
theory which finds an Egyptian Babylon. The connexion of Peter 
with Rome has been so much insisted on by Roman Catholics, 
that Protestants have thought it a duty to deny it; and thus there 
is a certain number of commentators whose views have been so 
_ biassed, one way or other, by the effect their decision may have 
on modern controversies, that their opinion deserves to go for 
nothing. For my patt, I so utterly disbelieve in any connexion 
between Peter and Leo XIII., that I count a man as only half a 
Protestant if he troubles his head about the Romish controversy 
when he is discussing the personal history of Peter. One might 
expect to find unprejudiced judges in men so advanced in their 
opinions that they ought to be sublimely indifferent to controver- 
sies between one sect of Christians and another. Yetit is curious 
how the scent of the roses will cling to the fragments of the 
shattered vase. Thus, Comte’s Positive Religion, though not 
Christian, or even Theistic, retains a strong Roman Catholic 
complexion. Accordingly, on the present question Renan adheres 
to the view in which he had been brought up, and takes Babylon 
to mean Rome ; while Lipsius, and other German divines, who 
hold the opposite opinion, appear to me not free from anti- 
Romish bias. I think that any critic who puts the Epistle down 
to the reign of Trajan ought to feel no difficulty in taking Babylon 
to mean Rome: for by the time of that Emperor's reign the 
Apocalypse must have had large circulation, and might well 
have influenced Christian phraseology; and in that book Babylon 
unquestionably denotes Rome. But for us who maintain an 
earlier date for the Epistle, the question is not so easy of deci- 
sion. For then we must hold that it was St. Peter who set the 
first example of this way of speaking ; and as his letter is not a 


ae Joseph. Aniz. xv. 3, 1; Philo, De Legat. ad Caium, p. 577- 
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mystical book like the Apocalypse, it is natural for us to ask, If 
the Apostle meant Rome, why did he not say Rome? On the 
other hand, the evidence that Babylon was the centre of a large 
Jewish population relates to a date somewhat earlier than the 
time of this Epistle. For Josephus relates (Az. xviii. 9) that in 
the reign of Caligula, the Jews, partly on account of persecu- 
tions from their neighbours, partly on account of a pestilence, 
removed in great numbers from Babylon to the new and rising 
city of Seleucia, about forty miles distant. And there new 
quarrels arose, in which the greater part of the Jews, to the 
number of 50,000, were slain. Thus it would appear that at the 
' date of the Epistle there was no Jewish colony in Babylon; and 
so Peter’s journey to that city, which in any case would be a little 
surprising, becomes quite unaccountable. 

The most trustworthy tradition makes the West, not the East, 
the scene of Peter’s labours. The passage in which Eusebius 
speaks (ii. 15) of the verse about Babylon is worth attention on 
account of the two earlier writers whom he cites. Eusebius tells 
that Peter’s hearers had begged his disciple Mark to give them a 
written record of the Apostle’s teaching, and that in compliance 
with this request the Gospel according to St. Mark was com- 
posed. And he goes on, ‘It is said (gas ) that when the Apostle 
knew what had been done (for the Spirit revealed it to him), he was 
pleased by the eager zeal of the men, and gave his sanction to the 
writing for use in the Churches (Clement has recorded the story 
in the 6th book of his ZyZotyfosezs, and Papias, Bishop of Hiera- 
polis, gives like testimony); and that Peter makes mention of 
Mark in his First Epistle, which it is also said that he composed 
in Rome, and that he himself intimates this, by giving the city 
the metaphorical name of Babylon.’ Now, Eusebius elsewhere 
(vi. 14) quotes the passage from the Ayfotyfosers, telling the 
same story as to the origin of St. Mark’s Gospel; but with this 
difference, that when Peter heard what had been done, he neither 
approved nor disapproved. Itis natural to suspect that the parts 
in the passage I have just cited which do not appear to rest on 
Clement’s authority were derived by Eusebius from the other 
writer whom he cites, Papias. Now, the words, ‘ as I said,’ in 
the passage of Papias cited p. 84, show that there was a previous 
passage in which he had spoken of the relations between Peter 
and Mark. And as Eusebius further states that Papias quoted 
the First Epistle of Peter, the probability rises very high that the 
passage quoted was the verse (v. 13) which in the above extract 
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Eusebius brings into such close connexion with the name of Papias. 
If this be so, we could not have higher authority for interpreting 
‘ Babylon’ in that verse to mean Rome ; both because Papias lived 
before the invention of the Clementine legend, and because his 
authority, John the Elder, was one likely to be well informed. 

It must be added, that if the scene of Peter’s activity were on 
the Euphrates at so late a period as that which I have assigned 


- to his Epistle, it is unlikely that he should be found so soon after- 


wards suffering martyrdom at Rome. But the Roman martyrdom 
of Peter is very well attested. We gather from John (xxi. 19) that 
Peter did suffer martyrdom ; and no other city claims to have been 
the place. At the beginning of the third century, Tertullian (De 
Praescrip. 36, Scorp. 15) and Caius (Euseb ii. 25) have no doubt 
that it was at Rome he suffered. And Caius (see p. 347) states 
further that there were ‘trophies, by which, I suppose, we are to 
understand tombs or memorial churches, marking the spots 
sacred to the memory of the Apostles. Now it is reasonable to 
think that these could not have been of very recent erection when 
Caius wrote. The testimony of Dionysius of Corinth, also quoted 
by Eusebius in the chapter just cited, gives us reason to believe 
that some time before the end of the second century the Christian 
world generally acknowledged the Roman martyrdom. 

If we are to understand that Peter gave to Rome the name of 
Babylon, we have an additional reason for assigning to the Epistle 
a late date in Peter’s life. Such a name would not be given until 
Rome had, by its persecution of the Church, come to be regarded 
by Christians as the true successor of the tyrant city which 
oppressed the Church of the elder dispensation. 

The question next comes under consideration, For what readers 
was the Epistle intended ? The opening address recalls the 
Epistle of James, adocument which I shall presently give reasons 
to think was known to Peter. The letter of James is addressed 
‘to the twelve tribes which are of the Dispersion’ (rats ev rH 
Siacmopa), a phrase by which we readily understand Jews living 
outside the limits of the Holy Land. St. Peter’s Epistle is 
addressed to the elect who are sojourners of the Dispersion in 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia (éAenrois 
mapemShyos diacmopas) ; but on examination we find that in this 
case the ‘ Dispersion’ does not consist exclusively, or even princi- 
pally, of Jews. The persons addressed had been ‘ called out of 
darkness into God’s marvellous light:’ in times past they ‘had 
not been a people, but were now the people of God’ (ii. 9, 10). In 
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this verse a passage of Hosea is made use of, which Paul had em- 
ployed (Rom. ix. 25) with reference to the calling of the Gentiles. 
The unconverted days of those addressed had been days of 
‘ignorance’ (i. 14), days when they had ‘ wrought the will of the 
Gentiles’ (iv. 3). It may be inferred from these expressions that 
the persons addressed are not Jews; and yet are not permanent 
residents in the countries addressed, but for some reason ‘ dis- 
persed’ among them. I do not lay stress upon the word 
mapemiSiuors aS proving that those addressed were but temporary 
sojourners where they dwelt; for the thought was constantly 
present to the minds of Christians that they were but ‘ strangers 
and pilgrims’ upon earth (févo: kal wapemlSquo., Heb. xi. 13: see 
also Lightfoot’s note on the address of the Epistle of Clement 
of Rome). It is possible that the word Siacmopd may also be used 
here ina metaphorical sense, the Christians scattered among the 
world of heathen being regarded as a spiritual Israel dispersed 
among the Gentiles. But I feel much inclined to take the word 
literally, and to believe that Peter’s letter was written to members 
of the Roman Church whom Nero’s persecution had dispersed to 
seek safety in the provinces, Asia Minor being by no means an 
unlikely place for them to flee to.* 

I have already had occasion to express my opinion that the 
Paulinism of Peter’s Epistle proceeds beyond identity of doctrine, 
and is such as to show that Peter had read some of Paul’s letters. 
In particular, the proofs of his acquaintance with the Epistle to 
the Romans are so numerous and striking as to leave no doubt 
on my mind. I have just referred to the use in both Epistles of 
the same verse from Hosea; so, in like manner, both combine in 
the same way the verses Isaiah viii. 14 and xxviii. 16, ‘Behold 
I lay in Sion a stumbling-stone and rock of offence, and whoso- 
ever believeth on him shall not be ashamed’ (Rom. ix. 33, I 
Pet. ii. 6-8). There are many passages where there are distinct 
verbal coincidences, and especially in the directions to obedience 
to the civil rulers. 





* An interesting paper, taking this view, was published by Dr. Quarry 
in the Raed of Sacred Literature, Jan. 1861. The use made by Peter 
of the Epistle to the Romans is dwelt on in the same paper. 

+ Smordynre Baoide? ds brepéxovts (I Pet. ii. 13) ; 

naca Wx) etovolas drepexovoas trotaccécdw (Rom. xiii. 1). 
eis exdienow kaxomo@y (I Pet. ii. 14) ; 

%cducos eis opyyv TS Td Kakdv mpdooovTt (Rom. xiii. 4). 
Zmawvov 5€ ayaboro@y (I Pet. il. 14); 

7d wyaddy moter kal eEers Eravoy (Rom. xiii, 3). 
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There are isolated coincidences with other Pauline Epistles 
(compare, for instance, ii. 16, with Gal. v. 13; v. 8, with 1 Thess. 
v.63; v. 14, with 1 Cor. xvi. 20). . But it is with the Epistle to the 
Ephesians that the affinity is closest. A great many critics— 
Holtzmann, Seufert, Renan—have convinced themselves that it 
is such as to prove that Peter must have used that Epistle, and I 
had myself accepted that conclusion. I still hold it: though now 
that I come to lay the proofs before you, I have to own that they 
are by no means so demonstrative as I count them to be in the 
case of the Epistle tothe Romans. There are several passages 
in Peter’s Epistle which so strongly remind us of passages in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, that the simplest explanation of their 
origin is that they were suggested to the writer by his knowledge 
of Paul’s Epistle. But the resemblance is often merely in the 
thoughts, or in the general plan, without any exact reproduction 
of the words. We might conjecturally explain this difference by 
supposing the Epistle to the Romans to have been so long known 
to St. Peter that he had had time to become familiar with its 
language, while his acquaintance with the Ephesian Epistle was 
more recent. 

Comparing, then, Peter’s Epistle with that to the Ephesians, 
we find that after the address, both begin with ‘ Blessed be the 


1 Peter iii. 8, 9, is an abridgment of Rom. xii. 10, 13-16. 

mdvres Oudppoves, tTamewdppoves, PirddeAhor, mh GmrodidoyvTes Kakdy 
dyt) Kakov, Tovvayttoy Se evAoyourTes (I Pet.) ; 

To avTd els GAANAOUS PpovodyTes, wy TA VYNAX povodyTes AAAQ Tors 
Tamevois Cuvamaryopuevol, TH PidadeAhla eis GAANAOUS PiAdoropyor, mndevi 
Kakoyv dy7) Kakov dmodiddvTes, evAoyetTe ka) py KaTapaobe (Rom.). 

Compare also Rom. xii. 6, 7, with 1 Pet. iv. 10, 11. Observe how the 
cwoxnuatiCecde of Rom. xii. 2 is reproduced in 1 Pet. i. 14 (the word not 
occurring elsewhere in the N. T.); and note the similarity of the thoughts, 
OM. dy Ly tere ll... 

5 maddy éy capk) wéravtat apapttas (I Pet. iv. 1) ; 

6 yap dmobavayv Sedikalwra dro THs auaptias (Rom. vi. 7). 

Kad KoWwyelTe TOls TOD XpioTOD TaOhuac, xalpeTe Iva Kal ev TH amoKa- 
Aber THS ddéns abrod xapijre (I Pet. iv. 13); s 

xpiorod, elrep cuumdoxouer iva Kad cvvdotacdGuev (Rom. viii. 17). 

pdptus Tay TOD xXpioTOd TadnudTwy, 6 Kad THs weAAovoNS droKaAUTTET OAL 
ddEns Kowwvds (I Pet. v. I); 

Th TaOhuaTa TOD viv KaLpod mpds Thy wéAAOVoaY Sd~av drokaduPOjvar eis 
has (Rom. viii. 18). re, 

These are only a few of the more striking coincidences, but the list might 
be greatly enlarged if we included several where the same thoughts are 
expressed with variations of language. See Seufert in Hilgenfeld’s Zezt- 
schrift, 1874, p. 360. 
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this is also the commencement of 2 Cor. weakens the force of this 
coincidence, and the continuation in Eph. and 1 Pet. is quite 
different—é ciaoyhoas fuds in the one case, 6 avayevyqjoas judas in the 
other. Again, in the opening of Peter’s Epistle we have éxAexrots 


.. kata mpdyvoow Ocod marpds ev ayLagu@ myevpaTos eis... payTiopdy 
atuarosI.X. In that of Ephesians adds éferéEaro quads... elvat 
judas aylous... ev & exouev thy awortrpwow be ToD aluatos avTov. 


There is here considerable resemblance in the thoughts; but 
when the passages are compared in full there is found to be a 
good deal of diversity in the language. The style of the opening 
of the two Epistles is much alike. Each begins with a very long 
sentence (Eph. i. 3-14, 1 Pet. i. 3-12), the clauses being connected 
alternately by participles and relative pronouns. 

If we compare 1 Pet. i. 20, 10-12 with Eph. i. 4, ili. 9-11, we — 
have the same doctrine of a mystery ordained of God mpd xata- 
Boajjs xécpov kept secret from former generations, but now fully re- 
vealed, and exciting the interest even of the angelic host. Christ’s 
exaltation above the angels is spoken of 1 Pet. ili. 22, Eph. i. 
20-22, Both Epistles contain practical admonitions to Christians 
as to their duties in the several relations of life; but except in 
the directions to wives to be subject to their husbands, and slaves 
to their masters, there is very little similarity between those parts 
of the two Epistles. In both 1 Pet. ii. 4-7 and Eph. ii. 20-22, we 
have the comparison of the Christian society to a building of 
which each individual member is a living stone and Christ the 
chief corner-stone: but St. Peter is citing Ps. cxvill. 22, and 
Isaiah xxviii. 16; and the former passage may have suggested to 
Paul also the comparison of the corner-stone. It is to be noted 
that this passage from the Psalms had been applied by our Lord 
to Himself (Matt. xxi. 42), and is similarly cited by St. Peter (Acts 
iv. 11). Other coincidences are the kputds tis kapdias tvbpwmos 
(1 Pet. iii. 4) with the Zow avOpwros (Eph. iii. 16) ; Wva quads mpoocayayn 
tT OeG (1 Pet. iii. 18) with 8” abrot exouer thy mpocaywyhy mpds 
tov matépa (Eph. ii. 18); and the passage about Christ’s descent 
to hell (1 Pet. iii. 19, 20) with Eph. iv. 8-10. The coincidences I 
have described have been accepted by many critics as proofs that 
the one Epistle was used by the writer of the other; Hilgenfeld, 
however, maintaining that it is Ephesians which is indebted to 
1 Peter. Numerous and striking as these coincidences are, still 
when they are compared with those between 1 Peter and the 
Epistle to the Romans, the verbal agreement in the latter case is 
found to be so much closer that a good deal of doubt is cast upon 
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the assertion that the former case is one of literary obligation. 
Lately Seufert (Hilgenfeld’s Zeztschrift, 1881, p. 179) has offered 
a new and rather startling explanation. He accounts for the 
similarity between 1 Peter and Ephesians as‘we account for that 
between Ephesians and Colossians, viz. that one document was 
not copied from the other, but that both had the same author; 
and of course in this case that author could be neither Peter nor 
Paul. I could point out a very formidable array of difficulties in 
the way of this hypothesis ; but I will not spend time in refuting 
a theory which has not as yet gained adherents, and probably 
will never do so. The resemblances between 1 Peter and Ephe- 
sians are very much less numerous and less striking than those 
between Ephesians and Colossians; but in order to establish 
Seufert’s theory they ought to be very much stronger: for we 
clearly can more readily recognize resemblances as tokens of 
common authorship in the case of two documents which purport 
to come from the same author, and which from the very earliest 
times have been accepted as so coming, than when the case is 
just the reverse. So Seufert chiefly aims at establishing his theory 
by showing that the resemblances between the two Epistles cannot 
be accounted for either by accident, or by the hypothesis that one 
writer borrowed from the other. But there is a third explanation 
which in my opinion ought not to be left wholly out of account. 
Peter may have arrived at Rome before Paul quitted it, in which 
case there would be a good deal of vzva voce intercourse between 
the Apostles, as there had been in former times. The doctrines 
taught by Paul in his Epistle to the Ephesians would also naturally 
be the subject of his discourses to the Christians at Rome: and 
these discourses may have been heard by Peter. Having this 
explanation to fall back upon, if Peter’s direct use of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians were disproved, I find little to tempt me in 
Seufert’s hypothesis. 

I have still to mention another fact establishing how com- 
pletely this Epistle ignores all dissensions between Pauline and : 
Jewish Christianity. This writer, who shows such strong tokens 
of the influence of Paul, equally exhibits traces of the influence of 
the Epistle of James. This phenomenon presents no difficulty to 
one who has accepted the Church tradition that Peter was the 
wtiter, and that Peter was on terms of close intimacy and friend- 
ship both with the head of the Church of Jerusalem and with the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. But on Baur’s theory it is difficult to 
believe that a Roman Paulinist of the age of Trajan would have 
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been a diligent student and admirer of the specially Jewish 
Epistle. The proofs of the use by Peter of the Epistle of James 
are sufficiently decisive. The phrases me:pacuots moulAos and 7d 
doxluiov tuay cijs mlorews (James i. 3, 4) are repeated in 1 Pet. 
i. 7. The quotation from Prov. iii. 34, ‘God resisteth the proud, 
but giveth grace to the humble,’ is made in James iv. 6 and 
1 Pet. v. 5 with the same variation from the text of the Lxx. 
(9eds instead of kdpios), and is followed in both places by the 
same exhortation, ‘Humble yourselves therefore that God may 
exalt you.’ Another citation from Prov. x. 12, ‘shall cover a 
multitude of sins,’ is also common to the two Epistles; and the 
phrase of Isaiah (xi. 7), e&npav@n 6 xdpros kal 7d kvOos étérece, 
quoted by Peter, is used by James (i. 11). I have already said 
that the address of Peter’s Epistle seems to have been suggested 
by that of James. 

It has been asserted that Peter also made use of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews; but this appears to me more than doubtful. 
One of the closest of the coincidences, viz. the use of érat with 
respect to the offering of Christ (Heb. ix. 28, 1 Pet. iii. 18), is 
accounted for by the épdmag of Rom. vi. 10. I have already (see 
p- 321) said something about the coincidences between Peter’s 
Epistle and Peter’s speeches recorded in the Acts.* 

However much Peter may have availed himself of the writings 
of other members of the Apostolic company, he had so incor- 
porated with his own mind whatever he had imbibed from them, 
that his letter, notwithstanding its borrowings, bears a distinct 
stamp of originality and individuality. We cannot read it with- 
out feeling that this is not the work of a literary artist, whose 
only aim is to make a clever imitation of the previously known 
Apostolic Epistles ; but that, on the contrary, the writer’s object 
is entirely practical. His mind is full of the condition of disciples 
who had already had to endure much suffering on behalf of their 
faith, and on whom he sees coming a still more fiery trial of per- 
secution. His great object is to bring before their minds such 
thoughts as shall keep them steadfast under temptation, and give 
them patience and even cheerfulness amid their tribulations. In 





* In addition to the examples given (p. 321), there have been cited the 
use of 7d fvAoy for the cross (1 Pet. ii. 24, Acts v. 30, x. 39), but see Deut. 
xxi. 23 and Gal. iii, 13; the claim to be a ‘witness’ to Christ (Acts ii. 32, 
ili. 15, 1 Pet. v. 1); the appeal to the O. T. prophets (Acts iii. 18, x. 43, 
I Pet. i. 10); and the phrase ‘to judge the quick and the dead’ (Acts x. 
42, 1 Pet. iv. 5, elsewhere only 2 Tim. iv. 1). 
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particular, he dwells on the thoughts (i. 6) that their trials are 
only ‘if need be,’ and only ‘for a season.’ In other words, he 
tells them that their sufferings will be found to constitute a salu- 
tary discipline, out of which their faith will come purified like 
gold from the furnace, and that after a while their brief period of 
trial will be succeeded by eternal glory. He dwells so much on 
this promise of future glory, that he has been called by some 
critics the Apostle of Hope. 

I have already remarked that, if we compare passages in this 
Epistle with passages in former Epistles which may seem to have 
suggested them—for example, the exhortation to wives in this 
Epistle with St. Paul’s instructions to wives in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians—we find here so completely new a choice of topics as 
fully to justify our assertion of the writer’s originality. Other 
points peculiar to this Epistle are the prominence given to bap- 
tism (iii. 21) and the new birth (i. 3, 23) ; the doctrine of Christ’s 
preaching to the spirits in prison (iii. 19); the interest taken by 
jhe angelic host in the Christian scheme (i. 12) ; the designation 
of Christ as the Chief Shepherd (v. 4); anda whole series of topics 
calculated to raise the courage of sufferers for the faith (ii. 20, 
&c., iv. 12, v. 9). It may be added that a forger would have been 
likely to give to Peter some less modest title than ouumpeaBurepos, 
and that we have an indication of early date, if not in the use of 
the word émonomodvres (vy. 2) to describe the work of the presbyters 
(the reading here being doubtful, and the argument in any case 
not cogent), at least in the use (v. 2) with respect to their flocks 
of the phrase tay xAfpwy, a term which came in very early times 
to be appropriated to the clergy. 


XXIII. 


THE EPISTLE OF SF. JASIES. 


HAVE already stated (p. 433) that Eusebius in his list of 
Canonical books (iii. 25) places the Epistle of James in his 
second class, viz. books controverted, but recognized by most. 
Elsewhere (ii. 23) having told the story of the martyrdom of 
James the Just, he adds: ‘This is the account given of James, 
who is said to have been the author of the first of what are called 
the Catholic Epistles. But it must be observed that this is held 
to be spurious (vobevera:): at least not many of the ancients have 
made mention of it, nor yet of the Epistle of Jude, which is like- 
wise one of the seven called Catholic. Nevertheless, we know 
that these have been publicly used with the rest in most Churches.’ 
The suspicions expressed by Eusebius are more strongly stated 
by St. Jerome (De Virrs L/ust. 3) : ‘James wrote only one Epistle, 
which is one of the seven Catholic. Itis asserted that this was 
published by some other person under his name, though as time 
went on it by degrees obtained authority.’ We learn from what 
Eusebius says that there was current in his time a collection of 
seven ‘ Catholic Epistles,’ which, notwithstanding the doubts of 
learned men, were widely acknowledged as authoritative. The 
complete subsidence of doubt about these Epistles in the fifth 
century is in itself evidence that they must have been very widely 
received in the fourth. 

Eusebius himself, in his Commentary on the Psalms, quotes 
the Epistle of James as the work of a holy Apostle,* and as 
Scripture ; + and in the passages cited above he clearly gives us to 
understand that the cause of his hesitation about recognizing the 
Epistle was not any deficiency of acceptance in the Church of his 
own time, but infrequency of quotation by earlier ecclesiastical 
writers. And it is true that Origen is the earliest writer whom we 








* Adyet yoov 6 tepds amdaToAos* Kakowabe? Tis k. T. A. (James V. 13)i5) 378 
Ps. 56, p. 504, Migne. 
t+ Jn Ps, 100, p. 1244. 
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can produce as quoting this Epistle by name. He uses, too, a 
formula of citation, ‘the Epistle current as that of James’ é rf 
Pepomery “IaxdbSov émoroaq, In Foann. xix. 6), which suggests 
that he entertained doubts as to the authorship. But elsewhere 
he calls the writer James, without expression of doubt (cz 
Ps. 30). There are several quotations in the writings of Origen 
which have been preserved in the Latin translation of Rufinus, 
whose faithfulness as a translator, however, was not such as to 
enable us to use his authority with perfect confidence. We seem 
to have an earlier authority in Clement of Alexandria. Eusebius 
(vi. 14) says that, ‘to state the matter shortly, Clement in his 
LZypotyposers gave concise expositions of all the Canonical Scrip- 
tures, not omitting the controverted books—I mean the Epistle of 
Jude and the other Catholic Epistles, the Epistle of Barnabas, 
and what is called the Revelation of Peter.’ Photius also (Cod. 
109) adds his testimony that the ZyZotyfosezs included comments 
on the Catholic Epistles. On this evidence several have thought 
themselves warranted in asserting that Clement commented on 
all seven Catholic Epistles. But we are led to doubt this by the 
testimony of Cassiodorus (De. Justit. Div. Litt. c. viii.).* He 
says that Clement made comments on the Canonical Epistles, 
‘that is to say, on the first Epistle of St. Peter, the First and 
Second of St. John, and the Epistle of James; and that he him- 
self had had these comments translated into Latin, omitting a 
few things incautiously said, which might give offence. Now, 
we have every reason to believe that the Latin fragments of the 
Fy potyposezs printed in the editions of Clement are these very 
translations of which Cassiodorus speaks. But the comments 
are on 1 Peter, 1 and 2 John, and Jude—not James. And since 
Eusebius has made express mention of Jude, we are led to correct 
James into Jude in the passage of Cassiodorus just referred to ; 
and can feel no confidence in saying that the HyZotyposeds con- 
tained comments either on James or on 2 Peter. There are in 
other works of Clement coincidences with the Epistle of James, 
but all can be accounted for without assuming that he knew 
the Epistle. What seems most like a real quotation is that, in 
Strom. vi. 18, commenting on Matt. v. 20, he teaches that it is 
not enough for us to abstain from evil, as did the Scribes and 





* Cassiodorus, who had been minister to King Theodoric, in his old age 
(about A.D. 540) retired into a monastery, where he gave a great impulse 
to literary pursuits among monks, and himself became the author of several 


treatises. 
2G 
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Pharisees, but that unless we love our neighbour and do him good 
we shall not be ‘royal’ (BaciAstol): There might seem to bea 
plain reference here to the ‘royal’ law of James ii. 8; but on 
turning back to Strom. il. 4, P. 438, we find Clement insisting 
on the claim of Christians to the title BaowAuoi, having in view 
chiefly the Stoic ascription of kingly dignity to the wise man ; 
and we therefore can build nothing on his later use of the same 
title. 

Eusebius was not likely to overlook any express quotation of 
disputed books by early writers. But he might easily fail to pay 
attention to less direct proofs of their antiquity. Now, in the 
case of the Epistle of James, such evidence is forthcoming. I 
refer, in particular, to the Shepherd of Hermas. This is a book 
in which Scripture quotations, either from Old or New Testament, 
are scarce; but we are perpetually reminded of James’s Epistle, 
the great number of the coincidences serving as proof that they 
are not accidental. The topics dwelt on by James are those to 
which Hermas most frequently recurs. Thus the doctrine of the 
opening verses of James is several times echoed by Hermas— 
that we must ask God for wisdom (,Sv. v. 4, ix. 2), ask in faith 
without doubt or hesitation; for he who doubts must not expect 
to receive anything (James i. 7, AZand. ix.). He who so doubts 
is called a double-minded man (James i. 8), and the phrase 
dupvxfa in this sense is of constant occurrence in Hermas. Again, 
there are exhortations to the rich, warning them that the groan- 
ings of the neglected poor will go up before the Lord (compare 
James ii. 6., v. 1-6, Ves. iit. g). All through JZand. xi. there 
runs a reference to the contrast which St. James draws (ili. 15, 
17) between the wisdom which cometh from above (av#@ev), and 
that which is earthly, éwlyews. As examples of how the vocabu- 
lary of James is reproduced in Hermas, I mention éxaracracia, 
akardoraros (James iii. 16, i. 8, Sz. vi. 3, Mand. ii. 3); xabapa rar 
dulayros (James i. 27, Mand. ii. 7); waprds Sicaootyns (James iii. 
18, Szm. ix. 19); swaywyh for the place of Christian worship 
(James il. 2, Mand. xi. 9); erpuphoare ral éomaradhoare (James v. 
&, Sim. vi. 1); Xadwaywyéw (James i. 26, iii. 2, Aland. xii. 1); 
moAvordayxvos (James V. II, S772. v. 4); 6 Suvdpevos cdo kad dod éoat 
(James iv. 12, Mand. xii. 6); xatadraréw (James iv. 11, Mand. ii. 
2, Sim. ix. 23). In conclusion, I mention two striking parallels : 
‘the worthy name by which ye are called,’ James ii. 7 (7d Kardy 
Bvoua Td emucdyOey eg duas), Td bvoMa kuplov 7d émukAnbey ex’ avtods 


(Scm. viii. 6); and the exhortation (Mand. xii. 5), ‘The devil 
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may wrestle against you, but cannot overthrow you; for if ye 
resist him he will flee from you in confusion’ (compare James iv. 7). 
In the Epistle of the Roman Clement there are several coinci- 
dences which, in my opinion, are best explained as indicating 
that he used the Epistle of James, though I do not venture to 
say that any of them quite amounts to a positive proof. Thus, 
the quotation (c. 30), ‘ God resisteth the proud,’ &c., may have 
been suggested not by James but by 1 Peter; and Clement’s in- 
dependent study of the Old Testament may have led him (¢. 10) 
to call Abraham the ‘friend of God.’ But though this title is 
twice found in our English version (2 Chron. xx. 7, Isai. xli. 8), 
the corresponding Hebrew word is not literally translated by 
‘friend ;’ and the LXx. render it not by ¢/Aos, but in the first 
place TG jyarnuévy gov, in the second dv nydmnca. It appears, 
however, from Field’s Hexapla, that some copies of the LXxX. 
have the rendering ‘friend’ in the first passage, and that Sym- 
machus had it in the second. There seems also to have been a 
various reading ¢/aov for wa:dés in Gen. xviii. 17, and Philo so 
cites the verse (De reszfis. WVoe, p. 401, Mangey); there is also 
an apparent allusion to it in Wisdom vii. 27. We therefore can- 
“not argue as if it were only from James that Clement could have 
learned to use the term. Still Clement’s acquaintance with our 
Epistle must be pronounced highly probable, when we note how 
he dwells on the obedience as well as the faith of Abraham ; when 
we observe other coincidences, as, for example, between éyxavxo- 
pévois év ddaCovela (Clem. 21) and Kavxaode ev Tats GAaCovelars budy 
(James iv. 16); and when we bear in mind that James was cer- 
tainly used by Clement’s contemporary, Hermas. 
In any case we are forced to ascribe to the influence of James 
ii. 23 the manner in which two Old Testament passages are com- 
bined by Irenzus (IV. xvi.), ‘ Abraham believed God, and it was 
imputed unto him for righteousness, and he was called the friend 
of God:’ see also his use of the phrase ‘law of liberty’ (IV. 
xxxiv. 4), a phrase which seems to have suggested some of the 
preceding arguments in the same book. Hippolytus has been 
quoted as using the Epistle, the words (James ii. 13), ‘he shall 
have judgment without mercy, that hath showed no mercy,’ being 
found in the treatise Concerning the End of the World (c. 47) ; 
but this treatise is not genuine. The resemblances that have 
been pointed out in the writings of Tertullian appear to me to 
furnish no proof that he knew St. James’s Epistle ; and no men- 
tion of it is found in the Muratorian Fragment. On the other 
2G2 
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hand, the Epistle was early acknowledged by the Syrian Church,* 
and is found in the Peshitto. 

It is curious that, as far as I am aware, no clear proof of the 
use of the Epistle is found in the pseudo-Clementines, although 
in the sect from which these writings emanated, James, the head 
of the Church at Jerusalem, was accounted the highest personage 
in the Church. 

From this review of the external evidence it appears that, 
although the antiquity of the Epistle is sufficiently established by 
the use made of it by Hermas, it must in early times have had a 
very limited circulation, and been little known either in Alexan- 
dria or inthe West. But, on the other hand, internal evidence 
is altogether favourable to the claims of the Epistle. 

Very early tradition asserted that the Church of Jerusalem was 
first presided over by James, ‘the Lord’s brother.’ The pseudo- 
Clementine writings so far magnify the office of this James as to 
make him not only head of the local Church, but supreme ruler 
of the Christian society. We find no warrant elsewhere for this 
extension of the claims of James; but with regard to the Jeru- 
salem Episcopate, early authorities are unanimous. Hegesippus 
(Euseb. ii. 23, iii. 32, iv. 22) not only relates that James was the 
first Bishop of Jerusalem, but also states that on his death 
Symeon, another relative of our Lord after the flesh, was made 
the second Bishop; and it was probably from Hegesippus that 
Eusebius derived the list which he gives of successors to Symeon. 
Clement of Alexandria also, in his Wyfofyposeds cited by Euse- 
bius (ii. 1), says that Peter, James, and John, after our Lord’s 
ascension, were not ambitious of dignity, honoured though they 
had been by the preference of their master, but chose James the 
Just as Bishop of Jerusalem. With this early tradition the Scrip- 
ture notices completely agree. It is James to whom Peter sends 
the news of his release from prison (Acts xii. 17); James who 
presides over the meeting at Jerusalem (Acts xv.), and whose 
decision is adopted ; James whom Paul visits, and whose counsel 
he follows on a later visit to Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 18). The in- 
ferences drawn from these passages in the Acts are confirmed by 
the Epistle to the Galatians (i. 19, ii. 9, 12). I count it the more 
probable opinion that this James was not one of the Twelve. 
Possibly he had not been a believer in our Lord at the time the 
Twelve were chosen. 








* See Ephraem Syr. Opp. Graec. iii. 51. 
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Critics are so generally agreed that our Epistle purports to 
have been written by this James who presided over the Church of 
Jerusalem, that I do not think it worth while to discuss the claims 
of any other James. Now the letter itself completely harmonizes 
with this traditional account of its authorship, for it appears 
plainly to have been written by a Jew for Jewish readers, and in 
the very earliest age of the Church. Hug (/wtroductzon, vol. ii., 
sec. 148) has carefully noted several indications which, though 
they do not amount to a proof, at least point to Palestine as the 
place of composition. The writer appears to have lived not far 
from the sea. He takes his illustrations from the wave of the 
sea driven by the wind and tossed; from the ships which, though 
they be so great and are driven by fierce winds, are turned about 
with a very small helm whithersoever the steersman desireth (i. 6, 
iii. 4). His land is the same as that of which it is written in 
Deut. xi. 14: ‘I will give you the rain of your land in his due 
season, the first rain and the latter rain, that thou mayest gather 
in thy corn, and thy wine, and thine oil:’ for he illustrates 
patience by the example of the husbandman waiting for the 
precious fruit of the earth, and having long patience until he re- 
ceive the early and the latter rain (v. 7). And that wine and oil, 
as well as corn, were among the natural produce of his land is 
shown by his question, ‘Can the fig tree bear olive berries, or a 
vine figs ?’ (iii. 12). The hot burning wind (katowv) which, when 
it swept the land, withered up the grass (i. 11), is the same as 
that of which, according to the Septuagint translation, Ezekiel 
speaks, when he asks, ‘ Shall not the plant utterly wither when 
the east wind toucheth it? it shall wither in the furrows where it 
grew’ (xvii. 10). Itis the same wind which burned up the gourd 
of Jonah; the same probably whose approach our Lord (St. Luke 
xii. 54-57) represents His countrymen as exerting their weather- 
wisdom to forecast; the same which caused the burden and heat 
of the day spoken of in the parable of the labourers of the vine- 
yard. Salt and bitter springs are known to the writer (iii. 11), 
and his country was exposed to suffer from droughts (v. 17). 

The writer was not only a Jew, but he wrote for Jews. The 
address explicitly declares for whom it was intended—the Jews 
of the Dispersion,* the twelve tribes that were scattered abroad: 





* The term seems to have its original in Deut. xxviii. 25, Zon diacmopa ev 
mdoas Baowrelas Ths yas. It occurs often in the O. T., e.g. Deut. xxx. 4, 
quoted Neh. i. 9; Ps, cxlvi. 2; 2 Mace. i, 27; Judith v. 19: but notin the 
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that is to say, the letter was written by a Jew residing in his own 
land to his countrymen whom commercial enterprise had scat- 
tered over the empire ; with whom migration from one city to 
another was an ordinary occurrence, as they said, ‘ To-day or 
to-morrow we will go into such a city, and continue there a year, 
and buy and sell, and get gain’ (iv. 13): a migration which may 
be illustrated from the New Testament references to Aquila and 
Priscilla, whom, though originally from Pontus, we find succes- 
sively at Rome, at Corinth, at Ephesus, at Rome again, and at 
Ephesus again (Acts xviii. 1, 19; Rom. xvi. 3; 2 Tim. iv. 19). 
But to return to the proofs that the letter is from a Jew to Jews, 
the writer speaks of Abraham as ‘our father’ (ii. 21) ; he gives 
their place of meeting the Jewish name of synagogue (ii. 2); he 
assumes the Old Testament to be familiarly known by his readers, 
referring to Rahab, Job, Elias, and the prophets (ii. 25, v. 10, 11, 
17); God is designated by the Old Testament name the Lord of 
Sabaoth (v. 4) ; and the Mosaic law is assumed to be an authority 
from which there is no appeal. 

The Jews, however, who are addressed, are all Christian Jews. 
The writer describes himself as the servant of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and addresses his readers as his brethren. He speaks of 
the worthy name by which they are called (ii. 7); and, in short, 
the whole letter assumes a community of faith between the writer 
and his readers. The history of the Acts relates a dispersion of 
Cliristian Jews resulting from the persecution that followed the 
death of Stephen; so that we are at no loss to seek for Christian 
Jews of the Dispersion to whom, at an early date, the letter might 
have been addressed. Syria, in particular, was full of them, and 
it is not improbable that this was the country to which the letter 
was in the first instance sent. I have already said the Epistle is 
found in the ancient Syriac Peshitto translation. 

Further, there is every appearance that the writer of this Epistle 
had been a personal follower of our Lord. We infer this from the 
number of passages where we have an echo of our Lord’s dis- 
courses. In the Epistles of Paul, who was not a hearer of our 
Lord during His earthly ministry, though references to the person 
and to the work of Christ are of constant occurrence, there is but 





technical sense in which it is here employed. And though Josephus (Bed/. 
Jud. vii. 35) and Philo (Legat. ad Caiwm, 577) speak of the dispersion 
of the Jewish nation, they do not use this word. We have real parallels 
in John vii. 35 and Justin Martyr (Zzypho, ii. 7). 
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little trace of the influence of our Lord’s discourses.* It is other- 
wise here. There is nothing indeed that we are entitled to say is 
directly copied from the Synoptic Gospels ; but there are very 
many resemblances to the discourses of our Lord which those 
Gospels record, such as find their most natural explanation in the 
supposition that a hearer of those discourses, on whom they had 
made a deep impression, is perhaps unconsciously reproducing 
the lessons he had learned from them. The most striking 
example will probably have occurred to you: ‘My brethren, 
swear not, neither by heaven, neither by the earth, neither by any 
other oath: but let your yea be yea; and your nay, nay; lest ye fall 
into condemnation’ (James v. 12, Matt. v. 37). But there is a 
number of cases where, though the resemblance is not so com- 
plete, it is sufficient to leave little doubt that it is more thap 
accidental. St. James says, ‘Be ye doers of the word, and not 
hearers only’ (i. 22): our Lord had said, ‘ Everyone that heareth 
these sayings of mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened unto 
a foolish man which built his house upon the sand’ (Matt. vil. 
26). St. James, ‘ the doer of the work shall be blessed in his 
doing’ (i. 25): our Lord, ‘If ye know these things, blessed are ye 
if ye do them’ (John xiii. 17). St. James speaks of the poor of 
this world as heirs of the kingdom (ii. 5): our Lord had said, 
Blessed are ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of God’ (Luke vi. 
20). St. James, ‘Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord, 
and He shall exalt you’ (iv.: 10): our Lord had said, ‘He that 
shall humble himself shall be exalted’ (Matt. xxiil. 12). ‘Who 
art thou that judgest another?’ cries St. James (iv. 12): our 
Lord had said, ‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged’ (Matt. Mts, Lye 
St. James says, ‘If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
and it shall be given him’ (i. 5); echoing our Lord’s words, 
‘Ask, and it shall be given you ? (Matt. vii. 7). St. James goes 
on to say, ‘ But let him ask in faith, nothing wavering ? (udev 
Siaxpwdmevos): our Lord’s promise (Mark xi. 23) had been, ‘ Who- 
soever shall not doubt in his heart (# d:axpi6f), but shall believe, 
shall have whatsoever he saith.’ Again, our Lord’s words, ‘Be 
ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect’ (Matt. v. 48), 
appear in James in the form, ‘Let patience have her perfect 
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* One of the few examples of such influence is the saying (1 Thess. v. 2), 
that the day of the Lord cometh ‘as a thief in the night.’ Our Lord’s 
discourse here referred to seems to have deeply impressed His hearers (see 
2 Pet. iii. 10, Rev. iil. 3, and xvi. 15). Other passages are Rom. xiii. 9; 


Gal. v. 14; I Cor. xill. 3. 
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work, that ye may be perfect’ (i. 4). St. James’s denunciations 
of the rich (¢. v.) reproduce our Lord’s, ‘Woe unto you rich, for 
ye have received your consolation’ (Luke vi. 24). St. James’s 
‘Let your laughter be turned to mourning, and your joy to heavi- 
ness’ (iv. 9), answers to our Lord’s ‘ Woe unto you that laugh 
now, for ye shall mourn and weep’ (Luke vi. 25). Other instances 
might be added, and in some of them, no doubt, the likeness may 
be only accidental; but the cases are too numerous to allow us to 
think that they are all chance resemblances. They are, as I say, 
not cases of quotation from the Synoptic Gospels, but have all the 
air of being independent testimony to our Lord’s teaching given 
by one who draws his lessons from his own memory of what he 
had learned from his Master. I have already (p. 207) thrown out 
the conjecture that a great deal more of James’s Epistle may be 
founded on sayings of our Lord than we have now the means of 
identifying ; and, in particular, that what is said (i. 12) of our 
Lord’s promise of ‘a crown of life’ may refer to an unrecorded 
saying of the Saviour. 

Turning now to examine the date of the composition, we can 
infer that it was written before the destruction of Jerusalem, from 
the entire aspect which it presents of the relations between the 
Christian Jews and their unconverted brethren. The Apostle 
represents the religious difference as in a great degree coincident 
with a difference in social condition. It is the poor of this world 
who have been chosen, rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom 
which God has promised to them that love Him. The rich, on 
the other hand, oppress the disciples, draw them before the 
tribunals, and blaspheme the worthy Name by which they are 
called. And, again, towards the end of the letter, the Apostle, 
in tones of one of the old prophets, denounces the luxury and 
wantonness, the grasping oppression and tyranny, of the rich, 
and lifts up his voice in warning of the misery that was to come 
on them. 

Now the picture here exhibited well corresponds with that 
which is presented by Josephus and other Jewish authorities, of 
the condition of Palestine in the time following the death of our 
Lord. The pride and luxury of the rich Sadducean party were at 
their height. They filled the high offices of the priesthood, which 
they had simoniacally purchased with money. They tyrannized 
over the poor. Josephus tells how the high priests sent their 
servants to the threshing-floors to take away the tithes that by 
right belonged to the poorer priests, beating those who refused 
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to give them ; and that some of the poorer priests, thus defrauded 
of their maintenance, actually died of want (AzdZ¢. Xx. viii. 8, 
ix. 2).* It can easily be imagined that the religiously-minded of 
the Jews revolted against such practices, and that poverty and 
piety came to be naturally associated. It was most natural, too, 
that it should be among those who revolted against the worldliness 
and ungodliness of the men of high condition, that minds should 
be found best prepared for the reception of the Gospel. In fact, 
the poverty of the Jewish Church is proved by many indications. 
The Gentile Churches were, as a whole, not very rich. St. Paul 
says that not many mighty, not many noble, had been called ; 
but yet the Gentile Churches were rich in comparison with the 
native Jewish Church ; and in the Acts and in Paul’s Epistles we 
read more than once of the contributions which the Apostle of 
the Gentiles collected among his converts, that he might bring 
them as alms to his nation and offerings. In somewhat later 
times Ebionite, a name derived from poverty, was that by which 
the Jewish Christians were known. We see, then, how completely 
historical is the picture which St. James’s Epistle presents of the 
social line of separation which, as a general rule, divided the 
Christians from their unconverted brethren. But this picture 
belongs to a time before the destruction of Jerusalem. The rich 
classes courted the favour of the Romans, and by purchasing 
their support were able to maintain the tyranny which they 
exercised over their poorer brethren. Thus they arrayed against 
themselves not only the religious but the patriotic feelings of the 
nation. At length this patriotism burst forth in wild fury, which 
drew down destruction on the city. And then the Sadducean 
power came to an end; so that it would be a complete anachronism 
to put any later that representation of the heartless, God-forgetting 
prosperity of the upper classes which we find in St. James’s Epistle. 
The argument which I have here used convinces Renan, who ac- 
cepts this Epistle as written before the destruction of Jerusalem.t 

We find other evidence of early date in the indistinctness of 
the line of separation between the converted and the unconverted 
Jew. The Christian Jew, as we know from the Acts, frequented 
the Temple worship, and observed the national rites; James 
0 ee EEE 


* See Derenbourg’s Palestine, c. 15. 

+ ‘Des tableaux évidemment relatifs aux luttes intérieures des classes 
diverses de la société hiérosolymitaine, comme celui que nous présente 
l’épitre de Jacques (v. 1 et suiv.) ne se congoivent pas aprés la révolte de 
l’an 66 qui mit fin au régne des Sadducéens’ (L’ Antechrist, p. xil.). 
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himself bore among his countrymen a reputation for the greatest 
sanctity.* But the Christians had besides of necessity syna- 
gogues of their own, private conventicles for their own worship. 
These were open to any unconverted brethren whom curiosity 
might lead to visit them. In the very natural picture drawn 
(ch. ii.) of the well-dressed stranger coming into the synagogue, 
received with high respect, and shown into the best seat, the poor 
visitor allowed to stand or pushed into the least-honoured place, 
it is plain that the visitors are men who have no recognized right 
to a place of their own; that is to say, that they are strangers to the 
community. Further evidence may be drawn from the statement 
that the rich oppressors harassed the Christians by bringing 
them before the tribunals. This cannot refer to Gentile tribunals. 
Down to a date later than any suggested for this letter, a charge 
brought against Christians solely on the ground of their religion 
would be received by a heathen magistrate as Gallio received the 
accusation brought against St. Paul. But the Roman policy 
allowed to the Jewish authorities considerable power over their 
own countrymen ; and that not only in the Holy Land itself, but 
in the countries to which the Jews were dispersed. With respect 
to Syria, in particular, we have evidence in the mission of Saul to 
Damascus, where the power and authority given him by the chief 
priests at Jerusalem would have sufficed him for the imprison- 
ment and further punishment of those who called on the name of 
Jesus. It is plain, then, that when the Epistle was written the 
Christians were in the eyes of their Roman masters but a sect of 
Jews, and were as such subject to their national tribunals. 

But we may go still further back, and argue from the total 
absence of all veference in the Epistle to the non-Jewish world. 
There is not a word of allusion to the existence in the Church 
of men of Gentile birth; not the slightest notice of the contro- 
versies to which their admission led as to the obligation of such 
persons to observe the Mosaic law. It is often one of the surest 
criteria of the date of a document to notice what were the con- 
troversial interests of the writer. In the present instance there is 
no notice whatever of that great dispute on which the assembly, 
whose proceedings are recorded in Acts xv., was called on to 
pronounce, and of which the Epistles to the Galatians, Romans, 
and Corinthians are full, namely, the terms of justification of the 
Gentile believer, and the extent to which he was obliged to ob- 








* See the account of James given by Hegesippus (Euseb. ii. 23). 
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serve the Mosaic law. In this Epistle all its readers are assumed 
to be under the obligations of that law. 

What I have stated would not be correct if the views could be 
maintained of those who look upon the latter half of the second 
chapter as an anti-Pauline polemic; some even maintaining that 
the Apostle Paul is the ‘ vain man,’ who needed to be taught that 
faith without works is dead; though such language is so little 
fitted to the character of the historical James, that the theory 
that this chapter is anti-Pauline commonly leads to the theory 
that the Epistle is not genuine, but is the late work of some 
Jewish Christian opponent of Paulinism, who dignified his per- 
formance with the name of the ‘pillar Apostle’ James. In fact, 
toa disciple of Baur there is no more disappointing document 
than this Epistle of James. Here, if anywhere in the New Testa- 
ment, he might expect to find some evidence of anti-Pauline 
rancour. There is what looks like flat contradiction between this 
Epistle and the teaching of St. Paul. St. Paul says (Rom. iii. 28), 
‘ Therefore we conclude that a man is justified by faith without the 
deeds of the law.’ St. James says (ii. 24), ‘ Ye see then how that 
by works a man is justified, and not by faith only.’ Our first 
impression certainly is that not only is the teaching of the two 
Apostles different, but that the one wrote with the express purpose 
of controverting what the other had said. But that opposition to 
Paul which, on a superficial glance, we are disposed to ascribe to 
the Epistle of James, disappears on a closer examination. 

I postpone for the moment the question whether we can suppose 
that James intended to contradict Paul; but whether he intended 
it or not, he has not really done so; he has denied nothing that 
Paul has asserted, and asserted nothing that a disciple of Paul 
would care to deny. On comparing the language of James with 
that of Paul, all the distinctive expressions of the latter are found 
to be absent from the former. St. Paul’s thesis is that a man 
is justified not by the works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus 
Christ. James speaks only of works without any mention of the 
law, and of faith without any mention of Jesus Christ ; the example 
of faith which he considers being merely the belief that there is 
one God. In other words, James is writing not in the interests of 
Judaism, but of morality. Paul had taught that faith in Jesus 
Christ was able to justify a man uncircumcised, and unobservant 
of the Mosaic ordinances. He taught, and St. Peter also is re- 
presented in the Acts (xv. 1 1) as teaching, that it was only 
through the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ that Jew or Gentile 
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could be saved, and that it was therefore wrong to put on the 
necks of the brethren the yoke of other conditions asserted to be 
necessary to salvation. For this Pauline teaching James not 
only has no word of contradiction, but he gives no sign of ever 
having heard of the controversy which, according to Baur, 
formed the most striking feature in the early history of the 
Church. 

On the other hand, no disciple of Paul would wish to contradict 
what James does say as to the worthlessness of speculative belief 
that bears no fruit in action. Paul himself had said the same 
things in other words, ‘Thou art called a Jew, and restest in the 
law, and makest thy boast of God, and knowest His will, and 
approvest the things that are more excellent, being instructed 
out of the law; and art confident that thou thyself art a guide of 
the blind, a light of them which are in darkness, an instructor of 
the foolish, a teacher of babes, which hast the form of knowledge 
and of the truth in the law. Thou, therefore, which teachest 
another, teachest thou not thyself? thou that preachest a man 
should not steal, dost thou steal ? thou that sayest a man should 
not commit adultery, dost thou commit adultery? thou that 
abhorrest idols, dost thou commit sacrilege ? thou that makest 
thy boast of the law, through breaking the law dishonourest thou 
God?’ (Rom. ii. 17-23). 

I need not remind you what controversies there have been in 
the Christian Church on the subject of justification. Luther, 
you know, at one time regarded the difference between the two 
Apostles as irreconcilable, and applied a disparaging epithet to 
the Epistle of James. But whatever embarrassment the appa- 
rent disagreement between the Apostles has caused to orthodox 
theologians is as nothing in comparison with the embarrassment 
caused to a disciple of Baur by their fundamental agreement. 
For the disputes on the subject of justification all lie in the region 
of speculative theology; but about practical duties all are now 
agreed. Those who say that a man is justified by faith without 
works are careful to say also that a faith which does not bear fruit 
in good works is not a genuine faith. Taking their doctrine from 
what they conceive to be the teaching of Paul, they do not dream 
of controverting his instructions to Titus (iii. 8), ‘These things I 
will that thou affirm constantly, that they which have believed in 
God might be careful to maintain good works.’ But*when Paul 
asserted that a man is justified by faith without the deeds of the 
law, he was not dealing merely with the question what relation to 
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justification was borne by the works which all allowed ought to 
be performed. There was also the urgent practical question 
whether certain works of the law needed to be performed or not. 
One party said (Acts xv. 1), ‘ Except ye be circumcised after the 
manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved.’ Paul himself said (Gal 

v. 2), ‘Behold, I Paul say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, 
Christ shall profit you nothing.’ This was no speculative ques- 
tion, but one that affected the practice of every Gentile convert. 
As long as controversy on this subject was raging, it is inconceiv- 
able that anyone should discuss the subject of justification, and 
be absolutely silent on this great practical question. And there- 
fore the fact that when James speaks of works, he seems to have 
only in his mind such works as men in all ages have accounted to 
be good, and makes no mention of the specially Mosaic ordinances, 
is convincing proof that he wrote either before the controversy con- 
cerning the universal obligation of these ordinances had arisen, or 
else after it had died out. 

Critics of the sceptical school generally choose the alternative 
of assigning a late date to the Epistle, but they can hardly find 
one late enough to bring the Epistle into accordance with Baur’s 
history of the early Christian Church. For according to Baur, at 
the time the Epistles to the Seven Churches were written, ‘that is 
to say, sometime after the death of the historical James, the 
heads of Jewish Christianity regarded Paul as an enemy; and 
hostility to Paul survived down to the time of publication of the 
pseudo-Clementines. But as long as the conflict about the uni- 
versal obligation of Mosaism was raging, how was it possible that 
a Jewish Christian should so completely ignore it as the writer of 
this Epistle does—a writer who seems to have no thought of 
ceremonial observance, and whose sole interest is to maintain 
that speculative belief is worthless if it do not bear fruit in holi- 
ness of life? I could imagine an opponent of Paul affecting to 
believe that that Apostle’s denial of the obligation of the Mosaic 
law included a denial of the obligation of the precepts of the 
Decalogue, and insisting on these precepts with the controversial 
object of making it believed that his adversary was opposed to 
them. But no one can read the Epistle of James without feeling 
that the writer has no arrzére pensée in his assertion of the 
claims of practical morality: for he never makes the smallest 
attempt under cover of establishing the obligation of the moral 
precepts of the law, to insinuate the duty of compliance with 
ceremonial ordinances. 
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I consider that the proofs that the Epistle was written before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, by one who had personally been a 
hearer of our Lord, and who lived while His second coming was 
still regarded as likely to be of immediate occurrence (v. 8), are 
so strong as to force us to reject the hypothesis that it was written 
by someone later than the James to whom it has been traditionally 
ascribed. An objection to his authorship has been raised on 
account of the goodness of the Greek in which the letter is 
written. But this argument is of no force. For though we should 
not beforehand have expected James to write in such good Greek, 
we see plainly that the letter was written by a Jew; and we can 
give no reason why James might not know as much Greek as 
another Jew. The only question, then, that seems to me worth 
discussing is, whether it was written late or early in that Apostle’s 
life. As I hold that the controversy concerning the obligation of 
circumcision on Gentiles was one of very short duration, I could 
admit the Epistle to be later than that controversy, and yet to 
have been written by James. 

The date we assign the Epistle depends very much on our 
determination of the question whether or not James had read St. 
Paul’s Epistles. Several critics have held that the writer of the 
Epistle we are considering lived so late as to have become ac- 
quainted with an entire collection of Pauline Epistles, and with 
the Epistle to the Hebrews besides. I have already said that it 
seemed to me probable that this last Epistle was written in the 
lifetime of James, so that his acquaintance with it involves no 
impossibility. But the main proof of that acquaintance consists in 
the fact that in both letters Rahab the harlot is cited as an example 
of faith; and though the coincidence is certainly remarkable, it 
is scarcely enough to establish obligation on either side, ignorant 
as we are of the examples in common use in the theological dis- 
cussions of the time. In fact it seems to me that one who had 
read Hebrews xi. would have found in that chapter other ex- 
amples of faith more tempting for discussion than the case of 
Rahab. I think also that if James had read the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, there would have been some reference to the high priest- 
hood of Christ, which is so copiously dwelt on in that letter. And 
in every respect the Epistle to the Hebrews shows signs of being 
the later document of the two. All through the writer shows his 
anxiety lest his readers should be tempted to apostasy, of which 
there evidently had been examples even in men who had been 
partakers of the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost (vi. 4); but 
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the persecution suffered by those whom James addressed appears 
to have been both less severe and less formal. 

The coincidences* alleged to prove that James had read the 
Pauline letters seem to me undeserving of attention, except in the 
case of the Epistle to the Romans. And even in this case there 
are considerations which make us hesitate before regarding these 
coincidences as proofs of obligation. If James had read the 
Epistle to the Romans, I think he would have avoided the ap- 
pearance of verbal contradiction to a letter with the doctrine of 
which he is in such substantial agreement. It is not merely that 
he is silent as to the bearing on Gentile obligation of the question 
of justification ; but on the general theological question he is 
quite in unison with St. Paul. 

The representations of James are as unfavourable as those of 
Paul to the idea of a man being able to claim salvation as earned 
by the merit of his good works. ‘What hast thou that thou didst 
of receive?” asks Eaul*(x Cor. iv. 7): * Every good gift and 
every perfect gift is from above’ is the doctrine of James (i. 17). 
The latter Apostle teaches also that if a man offend in one point, 
he can claim no merit even though he have fulfilled all the other 
commandments of the law; the breach of that one precept makes 
him guilty of all (ii. 10). It is not merely the sinful act which 


* Thus we may dismiss the case for I Thess., which rests on the common 
use of one word, 6AdKAnpos (1 Thess. v. 23, James i. 4); for Colossians, 
also depending on one word, maparoyiCerdut (Col. ii. 4, James i. 22) ; and 
for Philippians, with which again there is but a single coincidence, kapmds 
Siucavoowwns (Phil. i. 11, James iii. 18), the resemblance here being much 
closer between James and Heb. xii. II. I do not think any stress can be 
laid on the formule apparently in common use, viz. ph wravaobe (i Cor. 
vi. 9, xv. 33, Gal. vi. 7, James i. 16), and Gad’ épet tis (I Cor. xv. 35, 

ames ii. 18). With Romans, again, the following coincidences deserve 
little attention, rapaBarns véuwov (Rom. li. 25, James ii. II), vdwov TeAciy 
(Rom. ii. 27, James ii. 8), the phrases being such as independent writers 
might naturally employ. The question of justification had probably been 
discussed in the Jewish schools; and the example of Abraham was one 
likely to have been brought forward. So the three following are the 
only cases which suggest to me that the verbal similarity is more than 
accidental :— 
7 OAs iromovyy narepydcerat, 7 dé bromovh) Sonmmhy (Rom. v. 3) 5 
Td Soxluoy Sway THs TloTEws karepyacerar bromovyy (James 1. 3) 
- yduov ev Tots meAeot Movs dytiorparevdmevoy (Rom. vii. 23); : 
ray jdovav tuav TOV oTparevomevay ev Tots pércow iuay (James tv. I). 
ob yap of axpoara yduou Sticatot dan’ of moinra) vduov (Rom. iets); 
yivecde mountal Adyou kat wh wdvor dxpoaral (James i. 22). 
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brings condemnation; the sinful desire begins a course which 
ends in death (1. 15). And he gives the name of sin not only to 
the unlawful act, not only to the desire from which that act 
sprang, but even to the omission to use an opportunity presented 
for doing good (iv. 17). When James describes the law whose 
claims he enforces, by the title ‘law of liberty’ (ii. 12), he shows 
himself to be not at variance with Paul. There is then such a 
real identity of teaching between Paul and James, that I am 
disposed to believe that if James had known the Epistles to the 
Romans and Galatians, he would have guarded against the sem- 
blance of opposition.even in words. Yet I do not deny that he 
probably had an indirect knowledge of the doctrines taught by 
Paul, and of the arguments by which he was wont to support 
them. For the doctrine which James refutes has a certain like- 
ness to the doctrine taught by Paul, though it is but a distortion 
and misrepresentation of it. We know, from the Acts of the 
Apostles (xv. 1), that St. Paul, in the course of his pastoral 
labours, met with certain who came down from James, and who 
professed to speak by his authority, and who yet taught, con- 
cerning the absolute necessity of circumcision and other legal 
rites, doctrines which St. James subsequently denied ever to have 
emanated from him (zd. 19). Were the men who at Antioch mis- 
represented the teaching of James likely to give a fair report of 
the teaching of Paul when they returned to Jerusalem? And 
ery possibly it may have been true that there were some who 
professed to speak as they had been taught by Paul, and who yet 
used language implying that a barren historical belief was suf- 
ficient for justification ; and that good works not merely were to 
be excluded from the office of justifying, but might without injury 
be absent in him who is justified. We might expect that such 
teaching would be strenuously opposed by James, who shows 
that he had so carefully treasured up his Master’s words, and 
who probably had heard Him declare, ‘Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but 
he that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven.’ But 
we need not doubt that such teaching would have been equally 
disowned by St. Paul. 

If I am right in thinking that the Epistle of Faltes is to be 
regarded as a document belonging to a very early age of the 
Christian Church, we can understand why specially Christian 
doctrine appears here in a less developed form than in later in- 
spired writings, and why its teaching has more affinity with that 
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of the Old Testament prophets,* and with the teaching of our 
Blessed Lord Himself, than with that of the letters of St. Paul, or 
even of St. Peter and St. John. Our Lord did not, during His 
personal ministry, reveal all the mysteries of His kingdom, but 
he left them to be taught to His Church by the Apostles whom 
His Spirit was to guide into all the truth. Paul was a chosen in- 
strument for the revelation of Christ’s Gospel; and it might well 
be that there was a portion of the truth, the need for dwelling on 
which was not so much felt by the elder Apostles until brought 
home to them by Paul’s teaching, though they readily owned it 
when proclaimed by him. 

But before we disparage the amount of specially Christian 
teaching which St. James’s Epistle contains, it is well to look 
into the matter a little more closely. There was a time in the 
Apostle’s life when he was but a pious Jew. It appears from St. 
John’s Gospel that in our Lord’s lifetime His brethren did not 
believe in Him. No prophet has honour in his own country, and 
the members of our Lord’s family would naturally be the slowest 
to own in Him a being of different nature from themselves. But 
St. Paul tells us (1 Cor. xv. 7) that our Lord, after His resurrec- 
tion, appeared to James; and it is not unnatural to ascribe to 
that appearance the great change which ranged James among 
those who owned the risen Saviour as the great object of their 
faith. In the inscription of his Epistle he claims no honour from 
his human relationship with his Master, but describes himself as 
the servant of God and of our Lord Jesus Christ. What a change 
is it that where once he might have been entitled to bear the 
name of brother, now he only dares to call himself the slave; and 
in his form of expression puts this new Master whom he owned, on 
the level of God, ‘James, of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ 
the slave.’ Christ’s is the worthy name which he is proud to bear 
(ii. 7): Christ the great object of the faith common to him with 
those to whom he writes, which is described as the ‘ faith of our 
Lord Jesus Christ’ (ii. 1). He is the ‘Lord of glory,’ and His 
second coming the longing hope of His Church. They must be 
exhorted to wait patiently for it as the husbandman waits patiently 
for the precious fruit of the earth (v. 7). The purpose of that 
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* There are coincidences, also, with the Book of Ecclesiasticus, but 

they seem to me not enough to furnish a decisive proof that that book has 

been used. One of the most striking is Ecclus. xv. 11, 12; My etmns br 

dia KUpiov dméotny, & yap eulonoey ov morjoes. My etrps ott avrds fe 

éxadynoer, od yap xpelav Exer avdpds auapTwrod. (Compare James i. 13.) 
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coming, as expected by James and his readers alike, was that 
which we express in the words, ‘ We believe that thou shalt come 
to be our Judge.’ ‘The judge standeth before the door,’ cries 
St. James. ‘Stablish your hearts: for the coming of the Lord 
draweth nigh’ (v. 8, 9). And while yet separated from His 
Church, Christ is still its ruler and the source of its supernatural 
power. Miracles of healing were looked for, but it was in His 
name that the sick were to be anointed; it was He who should 
raise them up, and through whom they were to obtain the forgive- 
ness of their sins (v. 14, 15). The man whose faith we have here 
described was clearly no mere Jew, but one whose whole religious 
life had Jesus for its centre and foundation. 

But although St. James was very much more than a pious Jew, 
it is not uninteresting to study him in that character. There 
have been those of late years, both unbelievers and Christians, 
who have written lives of our Lord, and have striven to form a 
conception of that earthly life which, if Jesus be looked on only 
as an historical character, is still one of the most important in all 
its results for the human race. Well, if we wish to know the 
influences under which Jesus of Nazareth was brought up, what 
better evidence can we have than that which can be drawn from 
the character of another member of the same family, brought up 
with the same surroundings, a character which we know, not only 
from the report of others, but as it reveals itself in his own writings ? 
The very fact that there is less of distinctively Christian doctrine 
in St. James than in the other Epistles makes it possible for us to 
see in him, who seems to have been least changed by his Chris- 
tianity, a type of what those pious men were among the Jews who, 
before our Lord’s coming, waited for the consolation of Israel. 

We see then in James, a man of few words, slow to speak, 
deeply alive to the guilt of sins of the tongue, counting the 
religion vain of the man who cannot bridle his tongue, meek, 
slow to wrath, humble, a hater of worldliness, whose sympathies 
are with the poor of this world, and whose indignation is excited 
when they are scorned in the house of God, a man of prayer, full 
of faith in the efficacy of a righteous man’s fervent prayer, zealous 
for the law, yet not for mere ceremonial observance, imbued with 
the spirit of the prophet’s maxim that God will have metcy and not 
sacrifice, and holding that the true Opnorela is to visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction, and to keep oneself unspotted 
from the world. Before we disparage the teaching of sucha man, 
let us beware lest we disparage the teaching of our Lord Himself, 
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with whom his character has much in common, and the topics of 
' whose ordinary discourses seem not to have been very different. 

If any are inclined to think that too much of the Epistle of 
James is occupied with moral precepts, and that by taking these 
for granted the space they fill might have been gained for 
doctrinal instruction, such persons ought to be reminded how 
needful this moral teaching was at the time when the Epistle was 
written, and how much of the success of Christianity was due to 
the pains which its teachers took in inculcating lessons which 
seem to us commonplace. Some Christian apologists have 
perhaps stated too strongly the contrast between Christian and 
heathen morality; not giving due credit to the excellence of 
some virtuous heathen, and too literally taking the representa- 
tions of satirists as fair pictures of the general condition of society. 
Yet the historical student must own that since the publication of the 
Gospel the general standard of morality has been raised. For in 
heathen times a man would have been regarded as of exceptional 
goodness if he practised those homely duties which an ordinary 
Christian gentleman would now count himself disgraced if he 
failed in. When Pliny set himself to inquire what was the 
‘sacramentum’ administered to Christians at their meetings 
before daylight, the information given him no doubt truly told 
him the nature of the instructions given on these occasions. 
And what we learn is that the disciples then pledged themselves to 
was, what seems to us very elementary morality, viz. that they 
were not to rob or steal, not to commit adultery, not to break 
their word, and if the money of others were entrusted to them, not 
to appropriate it to themselves. It was, no doubt, a pleasant 
exaggeration of Juvenal to represent (Sa/. xiii.) the faithful 
return of a friend’s deposit as in his time such a rarity, that its 
occurrence might be regarded as a portentous event, demanding 
the offering of an expiatory sacrifice. Yet we need not doubt that 
by the Christian discipline the honesty of the disciples was raised 
to a marked superiority over the ordinary heathen level, and that 
a Christian came to be known as one whose word was as good as 
another man’s oath, who would not lie, nor cheat, nor take an 
unfair advantage. We are warranted in thinking this, because 
Justin Martyr (Afo/. i. 16) enumerates among the common 
causes of conversions to Christianity the impression which the 
honesty of Christians made on those who did business with them. 

We have further evidence of the low state of heathen morality 
in another class of precepts, which we find much dwelt on in 
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documents later than the Epistle we are considering. In the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (ii. 2), for instance, the disciple 
is instructed that he must neither destroy the life of his unborn 
child nor kill it after birth; and that he must not practise 
abominations which in those days were confessed without shame, 
but which we now loathe to speak of. I think that the nearly 
complete absence of warnings against sins of the flesh in the 
Epistle of James is evidence both that this Epistle was addressed 
to Jews, and that in such matters Jewish morality was higher than 
that of the heathen world. St. Paul, in his letters addressed 
to Churches in which Gentiles predominated, finds it impossible 
to be silent on such topics. How much the moral standard of 
society was raised by these instructions, and by the Christian rule 
of expelling as a disgrace to their community those who trans- 
pressed them, we have evidence in the fact that three centuries 
later the Emperor Julian is scandalized by the revelation as to the 
previous character of Paul’s converts, made in the confession (1 
Cor. vi. 11) ‘such were some of you’ (see Cyril. Alex. adv. ¥u/. vii.). 

In our times, as well as in his own, sayings of St. Paul have 
been caught up and distorted. It has been thought as needless 
to dwell on those fruits of faith on which he was always so careful 
to enlarge, as if experience never showed us the possibility that 
there might be what St. James called a ‘dead faith.” Men have 
read with impatience St. James’s inculcation of holiness, purity, 
unworldliness, meekness, as ifthese lessons obscured the teaching 
of that which is really important. But no true disciple of Paul 
can be offended at the proportion which practical exhortation 
occupies in the Epistle of James. For Paul himself put the pro- 
duction of holy living in the place of pre-eminence, as the end for 
which the whole system was devised : ‘ Christ gave Himself for us, 
that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto Him- 
self a peculiar people, zealous of good works’ (Tit. ii. 14). 
Christianity gave men new motives and new powers for attaining 
holiness. Butifthey did not attain it, they had learned their 
religion in vain.* 





* The Venerable Bede, in his prologue to the Catholic Epistles, printed 
by Cave (Hist. Lit. i. 614), says that the first place is given to the Epistle 
of James because he was bishop of Jerusalem, whence the Gospel preach- 
ing issued forth, and because he wrote to the Twelve Tribes, among 
whom were the first believers. From this fact that the Epistle of James 
is placed as first of the Catholic Epistles, we may infer that this collec- 
tion was formed in the East, and at a time so early that the claims of James 
to the first place in the Church were still remembered. If it had been 
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ifs my first lecture I said (p. 11) that I intended my investigation 

to be purely historical, and that I meant to discuss the 
evidence as to the authorship of the books of the New Testament 
in the same way that I should do if the subject of inquiry were 
_any profane histories. By this course I gained the advantage of 
being able to set aside objections to the reception of our books 
drawn from the miraculous character of their contents; but I 
debarred myself from using the authority of the Church in fixing 
the Canon. This is not the time for discussing some very im- 
portant questions of principle, such as whether the authority of 
Scripture depends on that ofthe Church ; whether the Church has 
made any determination on the subject, and if so, when and how; 
and whether it is possible for her to err in such determination. I 
have been able to postpone such questions, because, plainly, if 
the decisions of the Church be correct, they will not be opposed 
to the results obtained by honest historical investigation. But I 
wish to point out that there is an important difference with regard 
to the assent we give when we adopt a Canon of Scripture merely 
on the authority of the Church, and when we do so as the result 
of historical inquiry. In the former case all the books of the 
Canon have equal claims on our acceptance ; if the Church have 
decided in favour of Bel and the Dragon, that must be received 
s the Book of Genesis; if the verse of the 


ex animo as much a 
lS eee 
formed in the West, the Epistles of Peter would have come first, as they 
actually do in the Claromontane list (see p. 432). 

In the first printed edition of the Peshitto, there is a heading describing 
the three Catholic Epistles which only it contains, viz. James, 1 Peter, 
and 1 John, as written by the three witnesses of the Transhguration. But 
no MS. authority has been found for this identification of the James of the 
Epistle with the son of Zebedee; and this seems to rest solely on the 


authority of the editor, Moses of Mardin. 
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Three heavenly Witnesses be part of the text adopted by the 
Church, it has the same authority as the verse, ‘In the beginning 
was the Word.’ On the other hand, historical inquiry ordinarily 
leads to results which we hold with unequal confidence. For 
some things the evidence is so convincing as to draw from us that 
undoubting assent to which we commonly give the name of cer- 
tainty ; other results may be- pronounced highly probable, others 
probable in a less degree; in some cases our verdict may not 
reach beyond a ‘ non liquet.’ 

Now there are some who in theory reject the principle that the 
authority of Scripture depends on that of the Church, but who 
show that they have in practice adopted it, by their reluctance 
to recognize the possibility that there may be inequality in the 
claims of different books which we have been accustomed to 
recognize alike as Scripture. In laying before you the evidence 
for our books, I cannot but feel that to some of you it willbea 
disappointment to learn that in the two or three last cases we 
have to examine, the testimony is much less copious than in those 
which previously came before us ; and a shock to discover that in 
any case it can be such as to leave room for doubt. I can only 
repeat that the ordinary condition of historical inquiry is to arrive 
at results which must be accepted with unequal confidence. The 
Church of the nineteenth century has no reason to complain, if 
she is not better off in this respect than the Church of the fourth 
century. Although in that age the great bulk of the books of our 
New Testament Canon were received with universal assent, there 
were a few about which the most learned men then hesitated. Ht 
have already told you of the two classes into which Eusebius 
divided our New Testament books. Whatever doubts Eusebius 
entertained with regard to his ‘ antilegomena’ are repeated fifty 
years later by St. Jerome; and at the beginning of the fifth 
century St. Augustine still puts books received only by some 
Churches into a different category from those received by all. 
For he says: ‘In judging of the canonical Scriptures the student 
will hold this course, that he prefer those which are received by 
all Catholic Churches to those which some do not receive ; of 
those again which are not received by all, he will prefer those 
which more, and more influential, Churches receive to those which 
are held by Churches fewer in number or inferior in authority ’ 
(De Doctr. Chr. ii. 12). 

Now I will frankly tell you my own opinion, that since the end 
of the fourth century no new revelation has been made to enlighten 
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the Church on the subject of the Canon; and therefore that we 
can have no infallible certainty on matters about which learned 
men of that age thought they had not evidence to warrant a con- 
fident assertion. On the other hand, when, after long discussion, 
one opinion gains the victory, and establishes itself so as to 
become a universally accepted belief, that itself is a fact which is 
entitled to have some weight. And in some cases we can clearly 
see good reason for the recognition of documents questioned in 
the fourth century. Thus, the authority of the great majority of 
the books of our Canon, resting, as it does, on a general con- 
sensus of historical testimony, stands on a much firmer basis than 
if it depended on any early formal decision of a council, concerning 
which we might be in doubt as to the grounds on which the 
decision was made, as to the competence of the men who made 
it, and as to possible opposing testimony which that interference 
of conciliar authority might have prevented from reaching us. 

In the case of the two Palestinian documents which have come 
before us in the last and in this lecture, we find it easy to explain 
why there should be some inferiority of testimony. If it had not 
been for the calamities which befel the Jewish people, it is quite 
conceivable that Christianity might have developed itself in some 
form similar to that in which the pseudo-Clementines present its 
early history, and that the head of the parent Church of Jerusalem 
might have been generally recognized as the ruler and lawgiver 
of Christendom. But there came first the Jewish rebellion, ending 
in the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. After that there still 
were Jews who clung to the site of the ancient glories of their 
nation, and Christianity had its representatives among them in a 
line of Jewish successors to James. But then came the terrible 
insurrection under Barcochba in the reign of Hadrian, on the 
suppression of which the very name of Jerusalem was abolished, 
and Jews were forbidden to approach the spot; and though 
Christians were to be found in the new city, Alia Capitolina, 
which then replaced Jerusalem, they were of necessity governed 
by Gentile rulers (Euseb. iv. 6). We learn from Justin Martyr 
(Agol. i. 31) that Barcochba during his possession of power 
fanatically persecuted the Christians, and it is to be believed 
that after his death there remained great exasperation of feeling, 
indisposing men of Jewish birth to embrace Christianity. Mean- 
while the Gentile Churches flourished and multiplied, and naturally 
were thenceforward little influenced by Jewish Christianity and its 
traditions. So we have no cause for surprise that the circulation 
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enjoyed by the two Palestinian letters, the Epistles of James and 
Jude, was so limited as it appears to have been. 

But what is really surprising is, that of these two, it is the 
letter of the less celebrated man which seems to have been the 
better known, and to have obtained the wider circulation. The 
external testimony to the Epistle of James is comparatively weak, 
and it is only the excellence of the internal evidence which 
removes all hesitation. Now the case is just the reverse with 
regard to Jude’s Epistle. There is very little in the letter itself 
to enable us to pronounce a confident opinion as to the date of 
composition ; but it is recognized by writers who are silent with 
respect to the Epistle of James. I have given (p. 449) evidence 
that Clement of Alexandria, whose knowledge of the Epistle of 
James is disputable, used that of Jude. Besides what is there 
quoted from the Aysotyposezs, Clement cites the Epistle else- 
where (Paed. iii. 8, p, 280, Potter: Strom. iii. 2, p- 515). The 
Muratorian Fragment recognizes it, and Tertullian (De cult. 
fem. 3), labouring to establish the authority of the Book of 
Enoch, adds as a crowning argument that it is quoted by ‘ the 
Apostle Jude.” We may infer, therefore, that Jude’s Epistle 
was an unquestioned part of Tertullian’s Canon. Origen 
repeatedly quotes the Epistle, though on one occasion he 
implies that it was not universally received.* I have quoted 
(pp. 433, 448) what is said by Eusebius, in which he seems 
scarcely to do justice to the use of this Epistle by his pre- 
decessors. Of these, in addition to Clement and Origen, may 
be named Malchion, who, in a passage preserved by Eusebius 
himself (vii. 30), clearly employs the Epistle. It is included in 
the list of Athanasius (Fest. ZA. 39). Lucifer of Cagliari (about 
357), Quoting it, describes Jude as ‘gloriosus apostolus frater 
Jacobi apostoli’ (see 2z/ra, p. 477); and it, as well as the other 
Catholic Epistles, was commented on by Didymus of Alexandria, 
who died towards the end of the fourth century. Didymus 
mentions, but with disapproval, opposition made to the Epistle 
on account of the verse about the body of Moses (Galland vi. 
294). Jerome says: ‘Jude, the brother of James, has left a 
short Epistle, which is one of the seven Catholic. And, because 
eter <2.) 1) eer e eae eee. Bee ery 

* In Matt. tom. x. 17; xiii. 27; xv. 27; xvii. 30. In the first of these 
passages he calls the Epistle one of few lines, but full of powerful words of 


heavenly grace. In the second he interprets the rernpnudvors in v. 1, 0b 


the work of guardian angels. Itis only in the last of them that he uses the 
formula ‘if any receive the Epistle of Jude.’ 
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in it he draws a testimony from the apocryphal Book of Enoch, it 
is rejected by very many. However, it has now gained authority 
by antiquity and use, and is counted among the sacred Scriptures ' 
(De Viris Lilust. 4). 

It is plain from the evidence adduced that Jude’s Epistle early 
obtained a currency in the West, which was not gained until a 
later period by the Epistle of James. On the other hand, Jude’s 
Epistle is wanting in the Peshitto. Several quotations of it are 
indeed found in the works of Ephraem Syrus, but only in those 
which have been translated into Greek (II. pp. 154, 161; III. 
p. 61); and there is room for doubt whether this use of Jude 
was made by Ephraem himself, or introduced by the translator.* 

Notwithstanding the wide circulation of Jude’s Epistle in early 
times, I find no reason to think that our earliest authorities knew 
more either about its author or the occasion of its composition 
than they could learn from the document itself. We need not 
doubt that it is a real relic of the first age of the Church, both 
because there is no trace of any motive such as might inspire a 
forgery, and also because a forger would certainly have inscribed 
his production with some more distinguished name. The letter 
professes to come from ‘Jude, a servant of Jesus Christ, and 
brother of James.’ We may regard it as certain that the James 
here intended is the well-known James who presided over the 
Church of Jerusalem, and thus that the Epistle clearly belongs 
to the Palestinian section of the Church. This James is, no 
doubt, also he who is called the Lord’s brother (Gal. i. 19). Now 
the names of our Lord’s brethren are given (Matt. xiii. 55) as 
James, Joseph, Simon, and Judas; and in the parallel passage 
of Mark (vi. 3) as James, Joses, Judas, and Simon. We may 
take for granted that the Judas here named is the author of our 
Epistle. We may also believe that it is the same Jude who is 
mentioned in a tradition preserved by Hegesippus (Euseb. iii. 20), 
that informers attempted to excite the jealousy of Domitian 


* The Peshitto list only containing three Catholic Epistles is referred 
to in the Iambics of Amphilochius of Iconium, who died about 395 


(Galland, vi. 495) :— ‘ 
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against two of our Lord’s family, ‘grandsons of Jude, who is 
said to have been His brother after the flesh.’* On being 
questioned by the emperor as to their property, they told him 
that they had no money, and possessed only a small farm, which 
they owned in common and cultivated with their own hands, its 
value not being more than gooo denarii. Then they showed him 
their hands, and when he saw them horny with continual toil he 
was convinced of the truth of the story. As for the kingdom 
which they were accused of expecting, they assured him that it 
was no earthly kingdom, but a heavenly one: when Christ should 
come at the end of the world to judge the quick and dead. On 
this the emperor, regarding them as beneath his jealousy, dis- 
missed them; and they survived to the reign of Trajan, held in 
honour in the Churches, both on account of this their confession 
and of their kindred to our Lord. 

There is a Judas, who may or may not be another, in the list 
of the Apostles, as given by St. Luke (vi. 16, Acts i. 13), and 
recognized by St. John (xiv. 22). This Judas occupies the place 
of one who in the lists of Matthew (x. 3) and Mark (iii. 18) is 
called Lebbeus, or Thaddeus.t I may remind you in passing 
that in the Abgar legend (see p. 328) Thaddeus is represented, 
not as an Apostle, but as one of the Seventy, and that he is not 
called Judas—a name which is treated as belonging to Thomas. 
St. Luke describes the Apostle Judas as “Iovdas “laxéSov; and 
though the natural translation of the words is ‘ Jude, the son 
of James,’ the Authorized Version renders Jude the brother 
of James, no doubt because the Apostle was identified with the 
author of our Epistle. But it is very doubtful whether this identi- 
fication can be maintained. The author of the Epistle not only 
does not call himself an Apostle in his inscription, but seems to 
distinguish himself from the Apostles (v. 17). 

On the question, what we are to understand by ‘the brethren ot 
our Lord,’ you ought to consult Bishop Lightfoot’s Dissertation 
II., appended to his Commentary on Galatians. We have, I 





* In a newly recovered fragment of Philip of Side (see p. 296), it is stated 
that Hegesippus gives the names of these grandsons, viz. Zocer and James. 

+ There is a question of reading here which I will not delay to discuss; 
but it is important to mention that in Matt. x. 3 there is a well-attested 
old Latin reading: ‘ Judas Zelotes,’ instead of Thaddeus, and that our 
Epistle is described as ‘ Judz Zelotis’ in the catalogue of canonical books 
commonly ascribed to Gelasius, but which, according to Thiel (24d. Rom. 
Font., p. 58), is rather to be referred to Pope Damasus. But concerning 
this list, see Westcott’s Bible in the Church, p. 195. 
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think, to choose between the hypothesis, that these ‘brethren’ 
were sons of Joseph by a former wife, or that they were near 
kinsmen who, according to Hebrew usage, might be called 
brethren. It is always best to confess ignorance when we have 
not the means of certain knowledge, and it does not seem to me 
that we have it in this instance. I believe that Epiphanius, 
Jerome, and most others who are appealed to as authorities, 
had no more means of real knowledge than ourselves. The 
arguments on both sides which seem to me really deserving of 
attention are the following: (1) The manner in which the four 
brothers are mentioned in Matt. xiii. 55, would scarcely be 
natural if they were not members of the same household as our 
Lord. (2) The Protevangelium, and the Gospel according to 
St. Peter (as we know from Origen’s Commentary on Matt. xiii. 
55), represent these brethren as sons of Joseph by a former wife. 
(3) Hegesippus describing Simeon, the second Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, as our Lord’s cousin, never calls him brother of our Lord 
as he does James and Jude. These being second-century 
authorities, may be supposed likely to speak from knowledge. 
But it is possible that all three may be too late for such 
knowledge; and a difficulty arises from the fact of Simeon’s 
election as second Bishop of Jerusalem. For Jude’s Epistle 
exhibits much greater corruption of morals among professing 
Christians than that of James, so that it is natural to think that 
Jude survived James ; and since his kinship to our Lord appears 
to have been a main reason for the choice of Simeon, the question 
arises, If Jude were known as a ‘ brother of our Lord,’ and Simeon 
not, would not the choice have fallen on Jude, whose Epistle 
shows him to have had, besides the claims of birth, those also of 
piety and ability? On the other hand, the choice of Simeon 
would be intelligible if he were Jude’s elder brother: and we 
know (Matt. xili. 55) that Jude had a brother called Simon. 
Again, we find (Matt. xxvii. 56) that there were a James and 
Joses who were not the sons of a deceased wife of Joseph, but 
who had a mother living at the time of the Crucifixion. It is, no 
doubt, possible that the three ‘brethren of our Lord,’ James, 
Joses, and Simon, had three cousins—brothers also—named 
James, Joses, and Simon; but the more natural supposition is, 
that the same James and Joses are spoken of in both places. 
Weighing the arguments on both sides, I think the preponder. 
ance is on the side of those for the adoption of the theory that 
these ‘brethren’ were sons of Joseph, This is as far as we 
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know, the older opinion; for Lightfoot has been successful in 
showing that the ‘cousin’ theory cannot be traced higher than 
St. Jerome. At the same time the matter appears to me by no 
means free from doubt. I agree with Lightfoot in thinking that 
neither James nor Jude was among the Twelve. 

Concerning the date of the Epistle, our determination is ma- 
terially affected by the view we take of the persons whose immo- 
rality and contempt of dignities the Apostle censures. I have 
already mentioned (p. 23) that Renan imagines that Jude wished 
his readers to understand the Apostle Paul. Renan can thus 
date the letter as early as 54. But he stands alone in this fan- 
tastic criticism. Clement of Alexandria, in a passage already 
cited, supposes that Jude spoke prophetically of the immoral 
teaching of Carpocrates; and some modern critics, sharing the 
view that the Epistle is directed against this form of Gnosticism, 
consider that it cannot be earlier than the second century. I 
have already had occasion to mention (p. 334) that on the doc- 
trine, common to the Gnostic sects, of the essential impurity of 
matter, two opposite rules of life were founded. The earliest 
seems to have been a rigorously ascetic rule, men hoping that 
by mortifying the body they could make the soul more pure and 
more vigorous. But before long there were others who held that 
by knowledge the soul could be so elevated as to suffer no detri- 
ment from the deeds of the body, however gross they might be. 
Nay, there were some who, accepting the doctrine of the Old 
Testament, that the precepts of the Decalogue came from him 
who made the world, but believing also that the creation of matter 
had been a bad work, inculcated the violation of these precepts 
as a duty, in order to exhibit hostility to the evil Being or Beings 
who had created the world. To this immoral type of Gnosticism 
the teaching of Carpocrates belonged; but I see no warrant for 
asserting that any such systematic justification of immorality had 
been developed when our Epistle was written. I find nothing in 
this Epistle to prevent our assigning it to the Apostolic age; for 
other Apostles had had cause to complain of impurity, which had 
already crept into the Church (2 Cor. xii. 21; Phil. iii. 19; Rev. 
li, 20-22). Some critics (e.g. Schenkel, in his Bzdle Lexicon) 
have discovered Gnostic theories in v. 4, inferring from it that 
those whom Jude opposed did not believe in the unity of God, 
and defended their evil practices by maintaining the duty of 
antagonism to the Creator, But I consider that Jude’s words, 
‘denying our only Master and Lord, Jesus Christ,’ no more of 
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necessity imply doctrinal error than do Paul’s words, in the pas- 
sage of Philippians just cited, ‘enemies of the Cross of Christ.’ 
And those whom Jude in the same verse describes as ‘turning 
the grace of our God into lasciviousness’ seem to me not different 
from those who, ‘having been called unto liberty, used liberty 
for an occasion to the flesh’ (Gal. v. 13). St. Paul in the begin- 
ning of 1 Cor..x. had used the same example which St. Jude 
employs in warning those men of corrupt hearts who, having 
slipped into the Church, presumed on the grace they had received. 
Both Apostles remind them of the fate of those Israelites of old, 
who, though they had escaped out of the land of Egypt, yet suf- 
fered in the wilderness the penalty of their unbelief and disobe- 
dience. And Jude adds the further example, that even angels 
fell. On the whole, I conclude that the evils under which Jude’s 
Epistle reveals the Church to be suffering are not essentially 
different from those the existence of which we learn from Paul’s 
Epistles ; and therefore that we are not forced to bring the author- 
ship down to the second century. Nothing forbids us to give it 
the date it must have had if really written by Jude the brother 
of James, namely, before the reign of Domitian, by which time 
Hegesippus gives us to understand that Jude had died. 

I will add, that there does not seem to me to be sufficient 
evidence that those whom Jude condemns were teachers of false 
doctrine, or even teachers at all. I think his language is fully 
satisfied if we suppose them to be private members of the Church 
who lived ungodly lives, and who were insubordinate and contu- 
melious when rebuked by their spiritual superiors." 

It remains to say something about what Jerome states to have 
been a bar to the reception of Jude’s Epistle, namely, its use of 
Jewish apocryphal literature. Two passages in particular de- 
mand attention. In the first place, Origen states (De Princip. 
iii. 2) that the mention (v. 9) of the contest for the body of Moses, 





* The Revised Version translates &péBws éavtobs moimalvovres (u. 12), 
‘shepherds that without fear feed themselves,’ looking on the passage as 
containing a reference to Ezek. xxxiv. 2, ‘ Woe be to the shepherds of 
Israel that do feed themselves.” But the words in the LXx. there are 
Bécxovew éavtots, and Jude’s words convey to me a different idea; not 
that of self-seeking clergy, but of schismatical laity who separate them- 
selves from the flock of Christ, and are not afraid to be their own shepherds. 
Lucifer (De non conven. cum heret., p. 794, Migne) renders ‘ semetipsos 
regentes.? Many of the phrases packed together in Jude’s Epistle might 
each be the text of a discourse ; so that I could easily believe that we had 
in this Epistle heads of topics enlarged on, either ina longer document, or 
by the Apostle himself in véva voce addresses. 
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between Michael the Archangel and the Devil, is derived from 
an apocryphal book called the Assumption of Moses. The same 
thing is intimated in a passage of Didymus, already referred 
to, and in a passage of Apollinaris of Laodicea, preserved in a 
catena. This book of the Assumption of Moses appears to have 
obtained some circulation in the Christian Church. It is cited 
by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. vi. 15, p. 806); by Origen (zz 
Lib. Fesu Nav. Hom. ii. 1); by Evodius, a correspondent of 
Augustine’s (Augustine, ZAzs¢. 158, ofA. ii. 561); and by Gela- 
sius of Cyzicus (Acta Syn. Nic. Mansi, Conczi. ii. 844, 858). It 
is enumerated among Old Testament apocrypha in the synopsis 
of the pseudo-Athanasius ; and it is included in the stichometry 
of Nicephorus, who assigns it the same length (1400 otfxo1) as 
the Apocalypse of St. John. Nevertheless it had almost entirely 
perished, when, in 1861, a large fragment of a Latin version of it 
was recovered and published by Ceriani, from a palimpsest in 
the Ambrosian Library of Milan. From what we learn from 
Nicephorus as to the length of the original, we know that the 
recovered portion is not more than one-third of it; and it is ina 
very imperfect state, many words or letters being obliterated.* 
The recovered fragment has been edited by Hilgenfeld in his 
Nou. Test. extra Canon. recept.; and he has attempted to re- 
store the Greek in his Messtzas ¥udeorum. You can also very 
conveniently find it in Fritzsche’s edition of the Old Testament 
apocryphal books. Critics have drawn from the fragment dif- 
ferent theories as to the date of the book; but it appears to me 
that the data are altogether insufficient to warrant any certain 
conclusion. The fragment, unfortunately, breaks off before the 
death of Moses, so that we have not the means of verifying that 
the work related a dispute between the Devil and the Archangel 
Michael. But I do not think we are warranted in rejecting the 
early testimony that this book was the authority used by Jude, 
since what he refers to is certainly not found in the canonical 
Scriptures of the Old Testament. 

The second passage is the quotation (z. 14) of the words of Enoch 
{ have already said that Tertullian mentions a Book of Enoch, 
which in his opinion ought to be received, notwithstanding that 
it had not been admitted into the Canon of the Jews, who reject 


* The recovered fragment wants the title; but the citation of Gelasius 
enables us to be certain in identifying it. The passage cited describes 
Moses as rijs d1a0hens adrod Meoirns, a phrase which it is interesting to 
compare with Gal. ili, 19, Heb. viii. 6. 
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this, as they usually do what speaks of Christ. Among Christian 
writers Tertullian stands alone in this acceptance. Origen (Hom. 
tm Numer. xxviii. 2) and Augustine (De Czy. Dez, xviii. 38, a 
passage which deserves to be consulted) mention without dis- 
approval the rejection of it by the Jews. The book was known to 
Irenzus (IV. xvi. 2), Clement of Alexandria (Zclog. ii. p. 990), 
Anatolius (Euseb. vii. 32), Origen (De Princz. iv. 35, Adv. Cels. 
Vv. 35): see also Constt. A post. vi. 30. Several extracts from the 
book were preserved by Georgius Syncellus, a monk of Constan- 
tinople, towards the end of the eighth century. In these passages 
the story is told, founded on Gen. vi. 1, of a descent of angels to 
this lower world, where they became the parents of the giants. 
The same story appears in Justin Martyr (A Zo/. ii. 5), and in both 
forms of the pseudo-Clementines, possibly derived from this 
source; and it may also be referred toin Jude6. 

Beyond the extracts just mentioned the book had been com- 
pletely lost, until, in 1773, the traveller Bruce brought back from 
Abyssinia copies of an Ethiopic version of the Book of Enoch. 
Laurence, Archbishop of Cashel, published an English translation 
of this in 1821 (republished, London, 1883), followed by the Ethi- 
opic text in 1838, and this text has been re-edited with a German 
translation by Dillmann in 1853. It would be out of place here if 
I were to give a description of the book, or to enter into discussions 
concerning its date or its unity of authorship. Suffice it to say 
that there is no reason for doubting that the book is quite old 
enough to have been used by the Apostle Jude ; * and that it con- 
tains, with verytrifling variations, the words quoted by Jude. Some 
respectable divines have maintained, notwithstanding, that Jude 
did not derive hence his knowledge of Enoch’s prophecy, but that 
it had been preserved traditionally, and afterwards incorporated 
in the Book of Enoch. And it has been suggested that the words 
now found in the Ethiopic version were introduced from Jude by the 
translator, or had previously been interpolated by a Christian into 
the Greek. I do not feel that I can with candour take this line. 
We can feel no surprise that an Apostle should be acquainted 








* I believe this to be the opinion of all critics but Volkmar, who assigns 
a late date to the Epistle of Jude, and with this object strives to push 
down both the Assumption of Moses and the Book of Enoch to the reign 
of Hadrian. 

+ In the first place, observe the close agreement of the passage formally 
quoted: ‘Behold he comes with ten thousand of his saints, to execute 
judgment upon them, and destroy the wicked, and reprove all the carnal 
for everything which the sinful and ungodly have done and committed 
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with the Jewish literature current in his age; but it is, no doubt. 
natural to us to think that God would supernaturally enlighten 
him so as to prevent his being deceived by a falsely ascribed book; 
and that if he referred to such a book at all he would take care to 
make it plain to his readers that he attributed to it no authority. 
Yet we follow a very unsafe method if we begin by deciding in 
what way it seems to us most fitting that God should guide His 
Church, and then try to wrest facts into conformity with our pre- 
conceptions.* 


ee eI ee 
against him’ (Enoch ch. 2, Laurence’s translation). But there are, 
besides, between the two books, other coincidences to which my attention 
has been called by Mr. G. H. Garrett. Thus, Jude’s ‘reserved in ever- 
lasting chains under darkness unto the judgment of the great day’ clearly 
has its origin in Enoch x. 6-9 (see also v. 16), ‘Bind Azazel hand and 
foot, . . . covering him with darkness; there shall he remain for ever, 
covering his face that he see not the light; and in the great day of Judg- 
ment let him be cast into the fire.’ The « wandering stars’ of Jude 13 may 
be compared with what Enoch tells, xviii. 15, of the ‘prison of stars ;’ and 
xxl. 3, of stars which have transgressed the commandment of the Most 
High.’ And the words of Enoch xxvi. 2, 3, ‘Here shall be collected all 
who utter with their mouths unbecoming language against God, and speak 
harsh things of His glory. In the latter days an example shall be made of 
them in righteousness before the saints,’ seem to have suggested the detyua 
of Jude 7, as well as the kupidtnta dBbeTodaw Sdtas 5k Bracprmodow of v, 8. 
See also v, 16, 

* It has been already stated (p. 469) that the Peshitto version only con- 
tained three Catholic Epistles. The remaining four, viz. Jude, 2 Peter 
2 and 3 John, were first printed in Syriac, by Pococke, in 1630, from a six- 
teenth-century MSs. in the Bodleian, and were afterwards included in the 
Paris Polyglot, followed by Walton’s and by most subsequent editions, 
But the evidence, both external and internal, forbids us to assign to this 
version an earlier date than the sixth century. Of the copies of these 
Epistles in Syriac (a dozen or more), which have come to light since 
Pococke’s time, the oldest is one of the Nitrian collection in the British 
Museum, which was written in the ninth century. They are probably 
part of the translation made about a.p. 508, under the authority of 
Philoxenus, Bishop of Mabug, by Polycarpus, achorepiscopus. An edition 
of the Syriac version of these four Epistles is promised by Dr. Gwynn. 
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ON eel I pointed out, at the beginning of the last lecture, 

that we had no right to be surprised if it should appear 
that, in respect of historical attestation, all the books of our 
Canon do not stand on the same level, I had chiefly in my mind 
the book on the discussion of which we are now about to enter— 
the Second Epistle of Peter. The framers of the Sixth Article of 
our Church use language which, if strictly understood, implies 
that there never had been any doubt in the Church concerning 
the authority of any of the books of Old or New Testament 
which they admitted into their Canon. Their language would 
have been more accurate if they had said that they rejected those 
books concerning whose authority there always had been doubt 
in the Church. They had, no. doubt, principally in view the 
apocryphal books of the Old Testament ; and these books, not 
included in the Jewish Canon, were not only rejected by many 
learned men in the earliest ages of the Church, but the doubts 
concerning them were never permitted to be forgotten; for 
Jerome’s prefaces, which stated their inferiority of authority, 
constantly continued to circulate side by side with the books 
themselves. At the time when our Articles were drawn up there 
was no serious controversy concerning the books of the New 
Testament, nor had there been any for some centuries before. 
But you will have seen that it would not be true to assert that 
there 2ever had been controversy. Unfavourable opinions with 
respect to 2 Peter are expressed by Eusebius and Jerome.* 

* Tyy BE pepomevnv Tlérpov Sevrépay obk évdidOnKov pe elvat maperAT- 
gapev’ Sums 3% moAAols xphomos pavetoa, peta THY dAdwy éomovdac0n 
ypapav (Euseb. iii. 3). 

Simon Petrus... - scripsit duas Epistolas quz canonicee [Catholicz] 
nominantur; quarum secunda a plerisque ejus esse negatur, propter styli 
cum priore dissonantiam (Hieron. De Viris {llust. 1). 

21 
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There were four of the Catholic Epistles which the early Syrian 
Church did not receive into its Canon, and a fifth which was not 
universally received elsewhere. Traces of this diversity of opinion 
are to be found for some time, and especially where Syrian 
influence prevailed. Chrysostom, the great preacher of Antioch, 
never uses any of the four Epistles not included in the Peshitto ;* 
and I believe that the same may be said of Theodoret. Just 
towards the close of the first half of the sixth century, Junilius, a 
high legal official in the court of Justinian, turned into Latin, for 
the benefit of some African bishopst who were his friends, a tract 
on the Scriptures by Paulus, a distinguished teacher of Nisibis, 
at that time a centre of Eastern theological education. In this 
tract books are divided into three classes, ‘ perfectz,’ ‘mediz,’ 
and ‘nullius auctoritatis:’ the first being those which he sets 
down absolutely as canonical, the second those which he states 
‘adjungi a pluribus.’ In the first class he has fourteen Epistles 
of St. Paul (the Hebrews being last mentioned), ‘beati Petri ad 
gentes prima, et beati Johannis prima.’ Then in the second 
class, ‘ adjungunt quam plurimi quinque alias, id est Jacobi, 
secundam Petri,’ &c. Kihn shows that the exclusion of James, 
as well as of the other four, was derived from Theodore of Mop- 
suestia. Junilius himself (ii. 17) quotes 2 Pet. ii. 4 as the words 
of blessed Peter without any sign of doubt. The tract of Junilius 
became speedily known to Cassiodorus, and thenceforward had 
considerable circulation in the West. So late as the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, Ebed Jesu, a Nestorian metropolitan 
of Nisibis, has only three Catholic Epistles in his New Testament 
Canon (Assemani, £762. Orient. Il. 9). 

Notwithstanding isolated expressions of dissent, the general 
voice of the Church accepted all seven Catholic Epistles; and 
this verdict remained undisturbed until the revival of learning. 
Then Erasmus on the one hand, Calvin on the other, express 


* The solitary instance adduced to prove his acquaintance with 2 Pet. 
ii. 22, Zoucey TH Kvv mpds toy tov euetov emavidytr (im Foann, Hom. 
xxxiv. 3), is really derived from Prov. xxvi, 11, the word in 2 Peter being 
étépaua, not guerov. The same proverb, also with gueroy, is the only 
apparent sign of acquaintance with the four Epistles I find in the index to 
Theodoret (Jz Dan, iii. 1). But Chrysostom’s friend, Basil, uses 2: Peter 
(adv. Eunom. v. 1); and we are bound to remember that the absence of 
quotations may be explained by the fact that, of the four Epistles in ques- 
tion, three are extremely short, and the fourth not very long. 

+ Consequently, Junilius has commonly passed for an African bishop 
himself, until his true history was tracked out by Kihn (Zheodor von 
Mopsuestia, 1880). 
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doubts as to 2 Peter. The latter, in the preface to his Commentary, 
shows himself much impressed by what Jerome had remarked as 
to difference of style from that of the First Epistle, as well as by 
other considerations leading him to think Peter not the author. 
But he says that, if the Epistle is canonical at all, Petrine author- 
ship in some sense must be acknowledged, since the Epistle 
plainly claims it. And ‘ since the majesty of the Spirit of Christ 
exhibits itself in every part of the Epistle,’ he scruples to reject it, 
though not recognizing in it the genuine language of Peter. He 
is therefore disposed to believe that it may have been written, at 
Peter’s command, by one of his disciples. And this is almost 
precisely the line taken by Erasmus. Later critics have taken 
even a more unfavourable view of the Epistle; and at the present 
day it is generally rejected even by the less extreme critics of the 
sceptical school, while its cause has been abandoned by some 
within our own Church. 

I am not prepared to condemn those who do not pretend to 
have a stronger assurance of the genuineness of the book than 
had Eusebius and Jerome; but I may point out that its authority 
can well stand notwithstanding the fact that these eminent critics 
entertained doubts of it. We have just seen that to have been 
subject to early doubts is a lot which 2 Peter shares in common 
with four other of the Catholic Epistles; and yet, as respects 
them, we have found reason to think, not that the case for these 
Epistles was bad, but that the scrutiny to which they were sub- 
jected was very severe. With respect to early attestation, the 
case for the Epistle of James is little stronger than that for 2 
Peter, yet Icount that its authority cannot be reasonably impugned. 
I feel no doubt that the two minor Epistles of St. John come from 
the same hand as the First; though if we referred the matter to 
the judgment of early critics the decision might turn out the other 
way. The evidence of early recognition of Peter’s Second Epistle 
is certainly weaker than in the case of most other New Testament 
books. Yet it is by no means inconsiderable ; and at the begin- 
ning of this course of lectures I remarked how many classical 
books there are as to the genuineness of which we feel no doubt, 
notwithstanding the impossibility of giving proof of early recogni- 
tion. 

By the fifth century the authority of the seven Catholic Epistles, 
including 2 Peter, was acknowledged throughout the greater part 
of the Christian world; and I believe this to be true of the fourth 
century also; for I think that Eusebius and Jerome only express 
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the closet doubts of learned men, and not popular Church opinion, 
In Jerome’s case, what we know of his method of composition 
gives us reason to believe that he is rather repeating what he had 
read than stating the belief of his own time, or even his own 
deliberate opinion. For he elsewhere speaks of the Epistle with- 
out any doubt of its authorship (Zp. 53, ad. Paulin. de stud. 
script.) :** and he offers the suggestion that the difference of style 
between the twoEpistles might be accounted for by Peter’s having 
used different interpreterst (Zfzs¢. 120, ad Hedzbiam, Quest. 
xi.). Jerome’s friend Epiphanius uses the Epistle without doubt{ 
(Haer. \xvi. 65). Didymus, the blind head of the catechetical 
school of Alexandria, has left a Commentary on the Catholic 
Epistles, preserved in Latin by Cassiodorus, all through which 
2 Peter appears to be treated as possessing full canonical 
authority, until in the very last sentence we are surprised to read, 
‘Non est igitur ignorandum presentem epistolam esse falsatam, 
quz licet publicetur, non tamen in canone est.’ Some doubt is 
cast on this clause by the fact that in the work De 7rznzzate, 
which appears to be rightly ascribed to Didymus, he ten times 
quotes our Epistle as Peter’s, without note of doubt (see I. Xv. 
p- 303, Migne, and the passages referred to in Mingarelli’s note). 
But the clause has all the marks of being a translation from the 
Greek. ‘Non est ignorandum epistolam esse falsatam,’ probably 
represents, ioréov ws vobevera ) emioroAy (see Eus. ii. 23), and merely 
means that the genuineness of the Epistle was disputed. 

That the opinion of Eusebius was unfavourable cannot be 
denied; but I believe that he, too, is but echoing the doubts of 
predecessors. We have every reason to think that in his own 
time the current of opinion ran strongly in favour of the Epistle. 
On the establishment of Christianity by Constantine, an active 
multiplication of copies of the Scriptures became necessary, both 
in order to repair the losses suffered under the Diocletian per- 
secution, and to provide for the wants of the many new converts. 


* The prologue to the Catholic Epistles, printed as Jerome’s, is not 
genuine. 

+ It is natural to set down Mark as one of them, and it has been con- 
jectured that Glaucias may have been the other; but this suggestion is 
derived from an authority not entitled to much respect, namely, the heretic 
Basilides, who claimed to have received traditions from an interpreter of 
Peter so called (Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 17). 

{ Quoting it with the formula Mérpos ey Th emoroaf, which, when used 
by earlier writers in a citation from the First Epistle, is commonly taken 
for an implied rejection of the Second. 
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And all the evidence we can draw, whether from existing MSS.,* 
or from ancient catalogues of the books of Scripture, goes to 
make it probable that wherever the production of a complete 
Bible was intended, it included the collection of seven Catholic 
Epistles, the existence of which Eusebius himself recognizes. 
These seven were owned as canonical by Athanasius and by Cyril 
of Jerusalem, both younger contemporaries of Eusebius. 

Among the predecessors whose opinion had most weight with 
Eusebius was Origen, who (ina passage cited p. 270) attests both 
that the book was known in his time and that its genuineness 
was disputed. I have remarked that Origen’s immediate purpose 
in that passage would lead him to present the least favourable 
view of the genuineness of disputed books. In several places 
elsewhere Origen quotes 2 Peter without expression of doubt. It 
is true these quotations are all found in works only known to us 
through the Latin translation of Rufinus, whose faithfulness can- 
not be depended on; but, on examination of the passages, it does 
not seem to me likely that Rufinus could have invented them ; 
and I believe the truth to be, that Origen in popular addresses 
did not think it necessary to speak with scientific accuracy. It 
is implied in this solution that Peter’s authorship was the popular 
belief of Origen’s time; and this is made probable to me by 
the fact that Origen’s contemporary, Firmilian of Cappadocia, 
writing to Cyprian (Cyprian, Zp. 75), speaks of Peter as having 
execrated heretics, and warned us to avoid them, words which 
can only refer to the Second Epistle. We can produce no 
evidence of knowledge of the Epistle from the writings of 
Cyprian himself, nor from those of his predecessor Tertullian. 
I have mentioned (p. 436) that the Muratorian Fragment does not 
notice the Second Epistle, but that its equal silence concerning 
the First makes us unable to build an argument on this omission. 
But that 2 Peter did not form part of the earliest Canon of the 
Latin Church appears probable from the fact that it was not 
translated by the same hand as other of the Catholic Epistles. 
The same Greek words in 1 Peter and 2 Peter are rendered 


* The two earliest existing Mss., which probably are as early as the 
reign of Constantine, both include the seven Catholic Epistles. So does 
the Claromontane list, the original of which Westcott believes to be as 
old‘as the third century. In Codex B (where, as is customary, the Catholic _ 
Epistles follow the Acts) there is a two-fold division of sections, an older 
and a later. In 2 Peter alone the older division of sections 1s wanting, 
from which it may be inferred that this Epistle was wanting in an ancestor 


of the Vatican MS, 
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differently ; as also the same words in the parallel places of 
2 Peter and Jude.* 

I must leave it undetermined whether or not Clement of 
Alexandria used the Epistle. When we have the testimony of 
Eusebius and of Photius (see p. 449) that Clement wrote com- 
ments on the Catholic Epistles, we seem to have no warrant for 
treating this as a loose way of stating that he commented only 
on some of them. Accordingly, Hilgenfeld and Davidson, 
although they both reject 2 Peter, yet believe that Clement 
commented on it; and Davidson suggests that Cassiodorus 
may have only been in possession of extracts from Clement’s 
Hypotyposets. But since I find in Clement’s other writings no 
proofs of acquaintance with the two Epistles which Cassiodorus 
leaves out, I do not venture to assert positively that Clement’s 
comments included these two Epistles. 

Jrenzeus makes no express mention of 2 Peter, and he seems to 
exclude it by the phrase ‘in epistola sua’ (IV. ix. 2) when he 
speaks of the First Epistle ; but he has one or two coincidences 
with the Second, which require examination. And first we have 
twice ‘The day of the Lord is as it were a thousand years’ 
(Vv. xxiii. 2, and xxviii. 3), words which recall 2 Peter iii. 8. But 
whatever may have been the ultimate source of this saying, it 
seems to me that in neither case was Peter the immediate source 
from which Irenzus took it. In the first passage Irenzus repro- 
duces an explanation by which Justin Martyr (Z~yfho, 81) 
reconciles the long life of Adam with the threat, ‘ In the day that 
thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die. The words in Irenzeus 
are exactly the same as in Justin, jmépa kuplov ws xlAa @rn, not 
as in Peter, pla jucpa mapa kupio ds x. @.; and the use Ireneus 
makes of the words being the same as in Justin, and not as in 
Peter, the former is clearly the immediate source of the quotation. 
In the second passage Irenzeus expounds the statement in Genesis 
that God completed His works in six days, as not merely a history 
of the past, but a prophecy of the future, intimating that the world 
was to last 6000 years, the day of the Lord being as 1000 years. 
The maxim is quoted in Justin’s form, but the exposition had 
already been given by Barnabas (c. 15); and on comparing the 


* The evidence will be found in Westcott (WV. 7. Canon, p. 264). We 
have no Latin Mss. containing a pre-Hieronymian text of 2 Peter; nor 
indeed of any of the Catholic Epistles except James, and a small fragment 
of 3 John. The remark above applies to the Vulgate, the text of which no 
doubt represents an earlier translation merely revised by Jerome. 
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passages it seems to me probable that it was to Barnabas Irenzeus 
was indebted for it. But though this maxim decides nothing as 
to Irenzeus’s knowledge of 2 Peter, it would be still more to the 
point if it showed that two earlier writers were acquainted with 
the Epistle. There is nothing to show whence Justin derived 
what he calls 7d «ipyuévoy ;* but Barnabas enunciates the prin- 
ciple, ‘a day with Him is a thousand years,’ not as a quotation, 
but as a maxim of his own. And in proof it he adduces airbds 
S€ por paptupe? Agywy' “180d ohuepov jucpa ~ora ws x. @. This is 
clearly meant for a quotation of Ps. xc. 4; so that I fail to 
find evidence here of the antiquity of 2 Peter.t The warnings 
drawn in succession from the history of Noah, and from that of 
Lot in Iren. Iv. xxxvi. 3, have been thought to be an echo of 2 
Peter ii. 5-8 ; but it seems to me that Irenzeus does no more than 
comment on Luke xvii. 26-31. I am much more struck by the 
coincidence that in speaking of the death of Peter (iii. 1), Irenaeus 
uses the word Zéo30s employed by Peter himself (2 Peter Hs LAS c 
Some carry the argument further, and contend that the author of 
2 Peter is proved to be the Apostle, because, when speaking of 
the Transfiguration, he uses the word ‘ tabernacle’ in immediate 
connexion with 080s, which is found in the same context (Luke 
ix. 31, 33). In this latter part of the argument I see no force, for 
it might as well be adduced to prove that the author of 2 Peter 
derived his knowledge of the Transfiguration from having read 
the Gospel of St. Luke. It is not certain whether in the passage 
of Irenzeus we are to render @odos ‘ decease’ or ‘departure’ 
[from Rome]; but undoubtedly the word éod0s came very early 
into the Christian vocabulary, expressing as it does the doctrine 
that death is no more than removal to another scene, We have, 
for instance, Ta paptipia Tis étédov abray in the history of the 
martyrdoms at Vienne and Lyons (Euseb. v. 1); and further 
on &yarAwpévn emt rh ebddy and émodpayisduevos abTay dia THS e&ddov 
thy paprupiay. The word @od0s occurs in the same sense in 


* In favour of the Petrine origin may be noticed that in the next chapter 
Justin has words which recall 2 Peter ii. 1, dvmep 5& tpdwov kar Pevdompo- 
ara em) TOY map’ Suiv yevouevav aylov mpopntav haay, kal map’ neiv viv 
moaadol eiat Kad WevdodiddoKaAot. ; 

+ It must be borne in mind that Rabbinical writers (see Schottgen, Hore 
Heb. et Talmud. i. 1052, ii. 497) have both the interpretations used by 
Barnabas and by Justin. We have, therefore, to choose whether we shall 
hold that the Jews derived these from the Christian Church, or shall admit 
that Barnabas may have derived his principle from a source different from 


2 Peter. 
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one of the best known passages of the Book of Wisdom (iii. ZN 
it is used in the same way both by Philo and Josephus, and you 
will find in Wetstein’s notes on Luke ix. 31 a host of illustrations 
of the use of the word ‘ exitus’ for death, by Latin heathen writers. 
I feel, therefore, that it is precarious to build any argument on 
the use of so common a word; and, consequently, I cannot rely 
on any of the proofs that have been supposed to show Irenzeus’s 
acquaintance with our Epistle. 

On the other hand there is a passage in the Clementine Recog- 
nitions (v. 12) which I have not seen noticed. We have only the 
Latin of the Recognitions ; but ‘unusquisque illius fit servus cui 
se ipse subjecerit’ looks very like the translation of @ ts fi77nTa1, 
rotrw Kal dedovAwra: (2 Peter ii. 19).* Rufinus is the translator, 
and in one of his translations from Origen (Jz Exod. Hom. 12) 
we have ‘unusquisque a quo vincitur, huic et servus addicitur.’ 
The difference of the Latin makes it likely that in both cases 
Rufinus is translating, not interpolating.t Theophilus of Antioch, 
who died a little after 180, has a coincidence (ad Awfol. ii. 13) 
with Peter’s ‘light shining in a dark place’ (i. 19.) The words in 
Theophilus are, 6 Adyos adtod gpalvwy domep AdXVOS ey oikhmaTt 
ovvexouevy; While Peter describes the ‘prophetic word’ as 
Atxvos palvwv ev abxunpS témw; and these words in Peter may 
have been suggested by 2 Esdras xii. 42, ‘sicut lucerna in loco 
obscuro,’ unless the obligation is the other way. This passage 
by itself would yield but doubtful evidence; but I am led to 
believe that it indicates a use of Peter by Theophilus, because 
close at hand there is another coincidence, of 5 tod @cod &vOpwrat 
mvevpatopdpar mvevatos aylov Kal mpopira yevduevor (ad A utol. ii. 9) ; 
ind mvetuatos aylov pepduevor CAdAncay amd Ocod &vOpwmor (2 Peteri. 21). 
There also is a parallel to this last verse in Hippolytus (De Amzz- 
christo, 2), but the resemblance is not close enough to be decisive. 

Before the end of the second century the doctrine of the future 
destruction of the world by fire had become an established and 
notorious point of Christian belief. The heathen disputant in 
Minucius Felix (c. 10) says of the Christians: ‘toto orbi et ipsi 
mundo cum sideribus suis minantur incendium.’ Tatian (Or. ad 
Gr. 25), deriving his doctrine from Justin (4 Zo/. i. 20, ii. 7), con- 


* The words are much nearer to Peter than either to John viii 
3 : ) 
Rom. vi. 16. : — 
+ Dr. Quarry has pointed out to me that in the Clementine Homilies 
(xvi. 20) rodvaytloy MakpoOumet, eis werdvoray Kade? taken in connexion with 
the whole context, there is very probably a use of 2 Peter iii. 9. 
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trasts his Christian belief with that of the Stoics; he holding, in 
opposition to them, that the world was to be dissolved, and the 
exmipwots to take place—not kar& xarpots, but eiodmat. This doc- 
trine of the destruction of the world by fire is plainly taught in 
2 Peter iii. 10-12 ; but though many parts of the Canonical Scrip- 
tures speak of fire as the future punishment of the wicked, 1 do 
not remember any other place where it is said that the whole 
world itself shall be burned up. Coincidences of language con- 
vince me that Justin derived the doctrine, not from 2 Peter, but 
from the Sibylline Oracles, which he expressly quotes. See S76. 
Or. iii. 83, 87, ii. 196, iv. 172-177. It was nota general article of 
Jewish belief ; for Philo, in his treatise ‘ De [ncorruptibtlitate 
Mundz, argues strongly against the notion, not as a Jewish, but 
as a Stoic one, that one element could swallow up the other 
three. But Dr. Gwynn has pointed out what I believe to be 
a real use of 2 Peter in the so-called Second Epistle of Clement, 
a work probably of the first half of the second century: Zpxerat 
Hdn 4 hucpa tis «ploews as KAlBavos xaidpevos, kal TakhoovTal tives 
Tay ovpayvav, Kal waca 7H Yai ws poAtBos em mup Tykdmevos, kab 
réTe pavhoeta Te Kpupia kab pavepa Epya Ta avopdnwv (ch. 16). 
The Old Testament passages here employed (Mal. iv. 1, Is. 
xxxiv. 4) would not suggest a burning up of the world to one not 
familiar with the doctrine before. But it is the last clause which 
seems to establish a use of 2 Peter. There, after phrases nearly 
identical with vp) rnxéuevos, we have, according to the best 
attested reading 7 Kat év airy epya cipebjaera. The last word has 
puzzled interpreters and transcribers ; but it seems to me probable 
that 2 Clement so read 2 Peter, and that he explains the clause 
by té7e pavqoeta TH epya TOV avOpaTwr. 

There are phrases both in Clement of Rome and in Hermas 
which recall 2 Peter (for instance, meyadompemis ddta, 2 Pet. 
i. 17, Clem. ix.); but in neither case can we be sure that 
the coincidence is more than accidental. On a review of the 
whole external evidence we find clear proof that 2 Peter was in 
use early in the third century. With regard to second-century 
testimony, the maintainers and the opponents of the genuineness 
of the Epistle make it a drawn battle. There is no case of 
quotation so certain as to constrain the acknowledgment of an 
opponent; but there are probable instances of the use of the 
Epistle in sufficient numbers to invalidate any argument against 
the Epistle drawn from the silence of early writers. But on com- 
paring the evidence for the First and Second Epistles we have to 
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own, however we are to account for it, that for a considerable time 
the latter had a much narrower circulation than the former, and 
was much slower in obtaining general recognition. 

Grotius suggested as an explanation of this difference that our 
Epistle was written, not by Peter the Apostle, but by Symeon, 
who succeeded James as Bishop of Jerusalem. It is to be re- 
marked that, whereas the First Epistle begins ‘ Peter,’ the 
Second begins ‘ Symeon [or Simon] Peter.’ This has been made 
an argument against the genuineness of the Epistle; but the 
opposite inference is more natural. For the writer of the Second 
Epistle knew of the First (iii. 1); and if he were a forger, it is 
surprising that he should not conform to the model he had in his 
hands; and when professing to write to the same people, should 
neither copy the address of the former Epistle, nor even write the 
Apostle’s name the same way. This point deserves to be borne 
in mind when coincidences between the two Epistles are ex- 
plained as arising from designed imitation on the part of the 
writer of the Second. For if this writer were a forger, he was 
certainly a very careless one, who took little pains to give prob- 
ability to his work by imitation of the genuine work in his pos- 
session. But, to return to the conjecture of Grotius. This cannot 
be upheld, unless we combine it with arbitrary and unwarrantable 
changes in the text of the document we are considering. For 
nothing can be plainer than that the document, as it stands, 
professes to come from Peter the Apostle. Not merely does the 
author call himself Peterin his salutation: he professes to have been 
a witness to the Transfiguration (i. 18) ; he claims to be the author 
of the First Epistle (iii. 1); he sets himself on a level with Paul 
(iii. 15) ; and he refers (i. 14) to his death as foretold by our Lord, 
this being probably an allusion to His words recorded John xxi. 18. 

It has been made an objection to the genuineness of the 
Epistle, that the writer should betray such anxiety to identify 
himself with the Apostle. On the other hand, it has been replied 
with perfect truth, that this Epistle puts nothing into the mouth 
of Peter which the Apostle might not naturally have said in a 
real letter. I am disposed to attribute this much weight to the 
objection that, though it yields no argument against the genuine- 
ness, it deprives us of an argument for it. In the case of most 
New Testament books, when we test by internal evidence the 
traditional account of their authorship, we find reason to conclude 
that the documents are both like what might have been written 
by the reputed authors, and very unlike the work of a forger. In 
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the present case we must own that a forger, no doubt, would be 
likely to take pains to make the Petrine authorship plain; but it 
would be absurd to deny that Peter himself might also leave on 
his work plain traces of his authorship. As for the reference to 
Paul; since we have seen that Peter in his First Epistle makes 
silent use of Pauline letters, there is nothing strange in his men- 
tioning them by name in the Second. 

It will seem to many that at the point at which we have now 
arrived, our inquiry might well close. For if we proceed we are 
brought to a very painful alternative. In the case of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, we can treat its authorship as an open question, 
notwithstanding that it has so long passed in the Church as 
Paul’s, and that the Liturgy of our own Church recognizes the 
claim. For that Epistle itself does not profess to be Paul’s, so 
that we can believe those to be mistaken who took the work for 
his, and yet impute no dishonesty to the author. But here we 
have only the choice to regard the Epistle as the work of Peter, 
or else as the production of a forger, who hoped to gain credit for 
his work by dishonestly affixing to it the Apostle’s name. Some 
who impugn the Petrine authorship desire to let us down gently, 
and deprecate the employment of the word ‘ forger,’ overtaxing 
the resources of the English language to find some name, ‘ pseud- 
epigrapher,’ or ‘ falsarius,’ which shall sound less harshly. But 
I must call a spade a spade. Macaulay is not to be called a 
forger, though he gives the title ‘The Prophecy of Capys’ toa 
prediction which Capys never delivered. But where there is in- 
tention to deceive, forgery is the proper word. I do not deny 
that a fault may be less deserving of censure if committed by one 
of lower moral culture. The man who thinks a pious fraud per- 
missible may deserve to be beaten with fewer stripes than he 
who acts against his conscience in committing it. Whoever the 
author of this Epistle was, he was clearly a pious and orthodox 
man; and if he was a forger, we can discern no motive for the 
forgery but that of supporting the disciples under the trial to their 
faith caused by the delay of their Master’s promised coming. In 
the case supposed, therefore, we can judge with all leniency of 
the author; but I am sure he would have been much ashamed if 
he had been found out at the time, and would have fared no better 
than the presbyter who was deposed for forging the Acts of Paul 
and Thecla (see p. 330). The use of gentle language, then, will 
do little to mitigate the pain we must feel, if what we have been 
accustomed to regard as the utterances of an inspired Apostle 
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should turn out to be the work of one for whom our merciful 
consideration must be implored, on account of his imperfect 
knowledge of the Christian duty of absolute truthfulness. 

To many the question will seem to be settled by a reductio ad - 
absurdum, when it has been pointed out that the rejection of the 
Petrine authorship obliges us to believe that the Church has been 
for centuries deceived by a false pretence to inspiration. But as 
I have undertaken to make a historical investigation, in the 
same manner as if we were making a critical inquiry into the 
authorship of any classical writings, my plan precludes me from 
assuming that the Church could make no mistake in such a 
matter. And indeed it would evidently require longer discussions 
than can be here entered into before we could establish the prin- 
ciple proposed to be assumed or ascertain its necessary limita- 
tions. Anyone who uses the Revised New Testament must reject 
a good deal of what has been long accepted as inspired. To 
many pious men of old it seemed a shocking thing when the 
divine inspiration was denied of the Greek Old Testament, which 
the Apostles had committed to the Church. We do not receive 
the decisions on the Canon made at Carthage or at Trent, not 
believing that the opinions as to the authority of Greek and 
Hebrew books, expressed by men who had little or no knowledge 
of the languages in which they were written, can become binding 
on us by the fact that they have been accepted by men equally 
unlearned. And our acceptance or rejection of the Apocalypse 
does not depend on our ascertaining whether or not the book was 
included in the Canon of Laodicea. If it seem to us that God 
must have miraculously interfered in the fifth century, had it been 
then necessary, in order to prevent an uninspired book from being 
accepted as inspired, there seems an equal necessity for miraculous 
interference in the two previous centuries to prevent an inspired 
book from being rejected as spurious, by men whose souls were 
as dear to God as those of their posterity. I confess my inability 
to find out by the ‘high priori road’ in what way God must deal 
with His Church ; and I have faith to believe that the course by 
which He has actually guided her will prove to be right, even 
though it do not agree with our preconceptions. 

Proceeding, then, with the inquiry, we have to notice the use 
made of Jude’s Epistle. The coincidences between the second 
chapter of 2 Peter and the Epistle of Jude are so numerous, that 
it is beyond dispute that the one writer used the work of the other. 
I have carefully read the very able argument by which Professor 
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Lumby, in the Sfeaker’s Commentary, maintains the priority of 
Peter’s Epistle. But I am unconvinced by it, and adhere to the 
opinion of the great majority of critics, that the priority rests 
with Jude. To take but one example: instead of regarding the 
verse in which Jude speaks about the body of Moses to be, as 
Professor Lumby holds, an expansion of the corresponding verse 
in Peter, I think the latter verse is scarcely intelligible if we had 
not in Jude the explanation what was referred to. But is there 
anything inadmissible in the supposition that one Apostle should 
use the work of another? I have already observed that Peter in 
his First Epistle certainly uses the Epistle to the Romans, a work 
which we need not doubt was in his readers’ hands. Why should 
he not here make still larger employment of Jude’s Epistle, a work 
which (as we may infer from the copiousness of his use) he judged 
to be not likely to be known to his readers. In early times there 
was far less scruple about unacknowledged borrowing than at the 
present day.* At the present day, indeed, in addresses not in- 
tended to go beyond the immediate audience, a speaker has not 
much scruple in using words not his own if they best express his 
ideas, and if they are not likely to be familiar to his hearers. 
Before the invention of printing, each writer must have felt 
himself to be addressing a circle nearly as limited as that ad- 
dressed by a preacher of the present day, and could not count 
that things he had read himself would be likely to be known to his 
readers also. And since an Apostle’s letters were not prompted 
by vanity of authorship, but by anxiety to impress certain lessons 
on his readers, I do not see why he should have thought himself 
bound to abstain from using the words of another, if they seemed 
to him most likely to make the impression he desired.t But 
what strikes me as really remarkable is the great freedom with 
which Peter uses the work of his predecessor. In some places 
we might imagine that the two writers were translating inde- 
pently from the same Aramaic, if the coincidences in the Greek 
of other places did not exclude that supposition. The variations 
are at times so considerable as to make us doubt whether Peter 
could have had Jude’s Epistle before him when he was writing. 
And the idea even occurs whether it may not possibly be that 
Peter was writing from recollection, not of what he had read, but 


* An interesting discussion of Greek plagiarisms will be found in Clem. 
Alex. Strom. VI. 2. ; 

+ The identity of certain portions of the prophecies of Isaiah and of 
Micah is a fact of the same kind. 
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of what he had heard. I may mention one difference between the 
parallel passages in Jude and in 2 Peter, that whereas in the 
latter the censures are plainly directed against false teachers, 
this is not clearly so in Jude, where, for all that appears, the 
objects of censure may be only men of corrupt heart who some- 
how had found their way into the Church, but whose immoral lives 
showed that they ought never to have been admitted (see p. 477). 

I come now to the objection noticed by Jerome, founded on the 
difference of style between the two Petrine Epistles. And it must 
be admitted that such a difference exists. It does not count for 
much that the Second Epistle contains many unusual words, for 
it has not more than its fair proportion of drat Aeydueva. Leusden* 
counts 1686 in the whole N. T., or about one word in three ; for 
he computes the whole vocabulary as limited to 4956 words. Of 
these drat Acydueva, there are fifty-eight in 1 Peter, and forty- 
eight in 2 Peter, numbers which fairly correspond to the lengths 
of the two Epistles. But the following points of dissimilarity 
have been noted: (@) The Second Epistle differs from the First in 
fondness for repetitions of words and phrases: thus, dwpéouai, 
i. 3,4; amédreim, ii. 1 (bis), 3, iii. 7, 16 Slkausos, i. 13, ii. 7, 8 (bis); 
pOopd, pOelpew, i. 4, ii. 12 (ter), 19; mpooSonay iii. 12, 13, a4; 
orovdh, omovddcew 1. 5, 10, I5, iii. 145 mioOds adiclas, ii. 13, 15. 
(4) The particles connecting the sentences are different, particles 
such as ta, 871, ody, wév, which are common in the First, being 
rare in the Second, in which we find instead sentences introduced 
with rovro, or tadra: see i. 8, 10; iii. rr, 14. (c) A use of ds, 
which is common in the First Epistle (i. 13, 19, ii. 2, &c.), is rare 
in the Second; where, on the other hand, we have a common 
formation of a subordinate clause with the preposition év anda 
substantive (¢. g. tis ev emOuula pOopas, i. 4), of which there is 
but one doubtful instance (i. 14) in the First Epistle. (Z) The 
First Epistle makes much more use of Old Testament language. 
In Westcott and Hort’s table (ii. 180) are enumerated thirty- 
one O. T. quotations in 1 Peter, but only five in 2 Peter, and 
these disputable. (¢) 2wrfp is frequently used in 2 Peter as a title 
of our Lord; mapovota, of His second coming; the word érlyvwos 
is common, &c.: none of which words occur in 1 Peter. But in 
these instances the usage of 2 Peter well agrees with that of the 
Pauline Epistles, and we have seen that the use of Pauline diction 
is a characteristic of the First Epistle. With respect to the 


* Compendium Gracum N, 7. (Preface). 
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paucity of Old Testament quotations, it may be observed that 
there are no such quotations in St. John’s First Epistle, though it 
is admittedly by the same hand as the Gospel, which quotes the 
Old Testament largely. 

On the other hand, Professor Lumby brings out with great 
ability, in an argument which will not bear abridgment, the 
features of resemblance between the two Epistles (Speaker’s 
Commentary, p. 228); see also Davidson, ii. 462, from whose 
list of coincidences I take the following : aperq of God (1 Pet. ii. 9; 
2 Pet. i. 3); amd@eots (1 Pet. iii. 21; 2 Pet. i. 14); tomaAos kab 
&uopos (1 Pet. i. 19; 2 Pet. ili. 14: see also 2 Pet. ii. 13); 
émonreve, emdmrns (I Pet. il. 12, lil. 2; 2 Pet. i. 16); wémavra 
Gpaptias (1 Pet. iv. 1: cf. 2 Pet. il. 14). None of the above 
words or combinations occurs elsewhere in N. T.* When it 
is proposed to account for these resemblances by the fact that the 
author of the Second Epistle was confessedly acquainted with the 
First, we must bear in mind what has been already said as to his 
little solicitude about designed imitation. It is to be remarked 
also that these resemblances are not conspicuous, or associated 
with repetitions in 2 Peter of the ideas of 1 Peter, as they would 
be if produced by design. And ifitis urged that the resemblances 
are few, there remains St. Jerome’s way of accounting for the 
absence of greater similarity of style between the two letters, viz. 
that Peter might have employed a different secretary on each 
occasion. 

In this connexion I mention some of the coincidences noted 
by Professor Lumby (Sfeaker’s Commentary, p. 226) between 
2 Peter and Peter’s speeches in the Acts: Aayxdvw for ‘to obtain’ 
(Acts i. 17; 2 Pet. i. 1); evoéBera, in a peculiar sense (Acts iii. 12; 
2 Pet. i. 7); edoeBhs (Acts x. 2,7; 2 Pet. ii. 9); &voua, ‘of things’ 
(Acts ii. 23; 2 Pet. ii. 8); p0éyyoua, ‘to speak’ (Acts iv. 18; 
2 Pet. ii. 16, 18) ; “huépa kvplov (Acts ii. 20; 2 Pet. iii. 10).; miodds 
rijs aduclas (Acts i. 18; 2 Pet. ii. 13, 15); émdyew (Acts v. 28; 
2 Pet. ii. 1, 5); woad(eoda (Acts iv. 21; 2 Pet. ii.g). Only one of 
the above occurs elsewhere in N. T. I add as an indication of 
early date another coincidence with the Acts—the frequent meta- 
phorical use of 7 686s (Acts xviii. 25, xix.9, &c.; 2 Pet. il. 2, 15, 21). 


* In addition to the above, the salutation ydpis duty Ka) eiphyn mAnduv- 
6efn is common to the two Petrine Epistles. Jude alone has rAnOuvéeln 
in the salutation ; ‘and, if we were forced to choose between the explana- 
tions, that the author of 1 Peter used Jude, or that Jude used 2 Peter, the 
latter explanation seems the more probable. 
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Dr. Edwin Abbott has founded (ZxZosztor, 1882, III. 204), on 
the style of 2 Peter, a new argument against its Petrine origin. 
He contends that the style is not only unlike that of the First 
Epistle, but also in itself so ignoble as to be unworthy of an 
Apostle. He had met in an Indian newspaper with some choice 
specimens of ‘ Baboo’ English, in which the author aimed at the 
use of very fine words, but made himself ridiculous in the attempt 
by a constant violation of the usages of the language. This 
suggested to him that the Greek of 2 Peter might be described 
as ‘Baboo’ Greek, full of pedantic out-of-the-way words, and of 
words improperly used ; and while thus exhibiting an attempt at 
fine writing, really so barbarous in its style as to be almost unin- 
telligible.* I am not concerned to defend the goodness of the 
Greek of the Epistle, but we have cause to suspect that Dr. 
Abbott must have much exaggerated its badness when we find 
that of the Greek Fathers—whether of those who accepted the 
Epistle, like Athanasius ; or of those who rejected it, like Euse- 
bius—none seems to have made the remark that its Greek is 
absolutely grotesque and ridiculous. In respect of Greek we are 
all, more or less, Baboos; so that if 2 Peter be written in Baboo 
Greek, it is odd that it should have been left for a Baboo to find 
it out. 

But if Dr. Abbott had completely proved his case it would have 
little bearing on the question of the authorship of the Epistle. 
Those who contend for the Petrine authorship would feel it cost 
them nothing to admit that Peter was not a good Greek scholar. 
In fact there are many who have inferred from Papias’s mention 
of Peter’s ‘interpreter,’ that that Apostle did not know Greek at 
all. Still less difficulty would they have in admitting that Peter’s 


* The bulk to which this volume has swelled induces me to abridge a 
discussion on which I feel that in former editions I had spent more 
pages than it was worth; but I then examined with ‘some minuteness Dr. 
Abbott’s proofs of his thesis, and I showed that a number of the words and 
locutions which he characterized as out-of-the-way or improper are only 
so as not being found in the Greek books now commonly read in schools, 
but can be paralleled in the works of later Greek authors. In the course 
of centuries languages are liable to change, and judgments formed on a 
thorough knowledge of one period may be quite inapplicable to another. A 
critic whose knowledge of English had been derived from a study of Addison 
and Swift, might, if he met a page of Carlyle’s, or a poem of Browning’s 
confidently pronounce it to be the work of a foreigner. And the same 
style of criticism which Dr, Abbott applies to the Greek of 2 Peter would 
equally prove that Tertullian had no vernacular knowledge of Latin, and 
used a vocabulary consisting partly of words of his own invention, partly 
of phrases pedantically introduced from little-read authors. 
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‘interpreter,’ though probably possessing sufficient knowledge of 
Greek for colloquial purposes, was unskilful in the literary use of 
the language. Everyone writing in a language that is not his 
own is liable to make mistakes. When he has attained so much 
proficiency as to be able to avoid offences against grammar, a 
foreigner will still betray himself by a wrong vocabulary, from time 
to time using words in a way that a native would not employ them. 

As far, then, as the question of authorship is concerned, the 
only one of Dr. Abbott’s allegations which needs to be attended 
to is that the Epistle displays such ‘ignobility of thought’ as to 
be unworthy an Apostle; but this is sufficiently refuted by the 
fact that in order to make the Epistle contemptible, Dr. Abbott 
found it necessary to make a new version of it. We thus see 
that its faults, if faults there are, lie in the language, not in the 
thoughts. Done into such English as that of the Authorized 
Version, we all feel its grandeur and power. But no translation 
could confer these qualities on it if it were the poor stuff Dr. 
Abbott thinks it. 

It remains to examine a much more serious assault by Dr. 
Abbott on the Epistle. He undertook to prove (ZxZosztor, Jan., 
1882) that the writer borrowed from the Ax¢zguztzes of Josephus, 
a work only published A.D. 93; and, if so, it is clear that the 
borrower could not be St. Peter. Ican honestly say that I am 
conscious of no prejudice such as would preclude me from giving 
a candid consideration to Dr. Abbott’s proofs. I had no such 
stubborn belief in the Petrine authorship of the Epistle as would 
render me incapable of giving a fair hearing to opposing evidence. 
Though each of the objections brought against the Petrine 
authorship admitted of an answer, yet their combined effect pro- 
duced a sensible impression on me; and one difficulty in par- 
ticular I felt very much. IfI am right in thinking that the First 
Epistle was written after the breaking out of the Neronian perse- 
cution, and if St. Peter died during the reign of the same emperor, 
no very great interval of time could have separated the two 
Epistles. How is it then that the Second should not only differ a 
good deal from the First in its style and in its topics—the perils 
which threatened the Church at the time of the First Epistle 
seeming to be mainly persecution from without ; at that of the 
Second, corruption from within—but, though addressed to the 
same people, should differ also in the fate of its reception, the 
First becoming rapidly known all over the Christian world, the 
Second so little circulated as apparently to run some risk of 
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suppression?* We can give conjectural answers to this question ; 
but there remained enough of doubt as to their correctness to 
make me willing to sympathize with Olshausen, who says: ‘ Sentio 
profecto certis argumentis nec genuinam nec adulterinam origi- 
nem epistole posse demonstrari. Rationibus autem subjectivis 
fultus authentiam epistola persuasum habeo.’ But subjective 
reasons must give way to proofs; and Olshausen properly adds, 
‘nisi res nove ex historia vel ex indole epistola inveniantur ad 
litem dirimendam aptiores quam hucusque proponebantur.’ Such 
‘res nove’ seemed to be offered by Dr. Abbott ; andif his argu- 
ments forced me to give up a long-cherished belief, I should at 
least have the satisfaction of seeing clear light cast on a much- 
disputed question. I therefore read Dr. Abbott’s Paper without 
having made up my mind beforehand that he must be wrong ; and 
I was much impressed by the case he seemed to make out of a 
borrowing from Josephus on the part of the writer of our Epistle. 
It was not until I carefully examined the matter for myself that I 
arrived at the conviction that Dr. Abbott’s discovery was merely 
that of a mare’s nest. 

Archdeacon Farrar, indeed, says (Zxfosztfor, II. 403) that 
Dr. Abbott has proved ‘ beyond all shadow of doubt that Josephus 
and the writer of the Epistle could not have written independently 
of each other;’ and that ‘it would be impossible for him to feel 
respect for the judgment of any critic who asserted that the 
resemblances between the two writers were purely fortuitous ;’ 
and that, ‘ were the question unconnected with theology, no critic 
could set aside the facts adduced without being charged with a 
total absence of the critical faculty.’ So he leaves us, as the | 
only way of maintaining the Petrine origin of our Epistle, the not 
very hopeful line of defence that Josephus borrowed from 2 Peter. 
It really requires some courage,} in the face of so magisterial a 


* I may add that the readers of the Second Epistle are assumed to be 
in possession of a collection of Pauline letters, which would lead us to 
think of the Epistle as later than the Acts of the Apostles. 

+ The question is one which must be decided by arguments, not by 
authorities ; but I may mention that I have never had the discomfort of 
feeling myself quite alone in my opinion. In the first place, the two or 
three most striking coincidences adduced by Dr. Abbott are stock quota- 
tions from Josephus, used for the illustration of 2 Peter by commentators 
who never thought of founding on them a charge of borrowing. Next, I 
have been allowed to use an unpublished criticism of Dr. Abbott’s Paper 
by Dr. Quarry, who takes the same view of it that I have done. And he 
states that his opinion was shared by the late Bislgp Fitz Gerald. Through 
the kindness of Dr. Sanday, I have become’ acquiJnted with an able Ameri- 
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decision, to give utterance to the opposite conclusion at which I 
myself arrived ; but I cannot help thinking that the Archdeacon 
would have expressed himself less confidently if he had acted on 
Routh’s golden rule, ‘Always verify your references.’ For anyone 
who merely looks at the coincidences, as set forth in the clever 
way in which Dr. Abbott has arranged them, will easily arrive at 
Archdeacon Farrar’s conclusion, that there has been borrowing 
on one side or the other; but if he goes to Josephus and looks at 
the passages 27 szfu, he finds that one might read them over a 
dozen times, as for centuries so many have done, without ever 
being reminded of 2 Peter.* 

The first thing that strikes one on a comparison of the pas- 
sages is, that the alleged coincidences relate entirely to words, 
and not at all to the thoughts. Josephus and 2 Peter have quite 
different ideas to express, and what is asserted is, that in doing 
so they manage to employ several identical words. Now the case 
is just the reverse, where we have real literary obligation, as in 
the instance of 2 Peter and Jude. There the imitation is shown 
chiefly in matter; in words very much less. 

But Archdeacon Farrar states that the two documents have in 
common ‘ words in some instances not only unusual, but start- 
ling, words which are in some instances hapfax legomena, 
occurring together in much the same sequence and connexion in 
passages of brief compass.’ On all these points I take issue 
with him. 


can criticism of Dr. Abbott’s Paper by Dr. Warfield, which appeared in 
the Southern Presbyterian Review. And lastly, Dr. Gwynn, who was 
kind enough to examine into this matter for my assistance, arrived inde- 
pendently at the same conclusions as I had done, and has given me many 
additional reasons for holding them. 

* J am sorry to find from an article in the Zxposztor (Jan., 1888) that 
Archdeacon Farrar is much hurt by the suggestion that he had not exa- 
mined the passages 7% situ. Ican only say that the suggestion was not 
unkindly or insincerely made. I thought too well of his critical ability to 
believe it to be possible that if he had carefully looked into the matter he 
could have made the assertions, the erroneousness of which I expose on the 
next page. On the other hand, an error of haste seemed to me very pro- 
bable ; for my admiration of the high qualities of the Archdeacon’s work is 
constantly tempered by the reflection, how much still better the work 
might have beenif the author had only taken a little more pains with it and 
spent a little more time on it. Indeed a plausible case might be made 
out that Archdeacon Farrar had not taken the trouble of reading the 
pages of this book which he undertakes to answer; for he so completely 
Il my arguments that I now find nothing more necessary 1n the 
ly than to reprint without alteration what I had said. 
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(1) They do not occur in passages of what I should call ‘ brief 
compass.’ The words common which come so close together in 
Dr. Abbott’s report of the evidence lie well apart in the respective 
authors. Dr. Abbott gives a list of thirteen words common ; but 
these are taken from a folio page of Josephus, and range from i. 3 
to ili. 16, in 2 Peter. 

(2) They are not ‘in the same sequence and connexion.’ The 
words common which Dr. Abbott letters from @ to # appear in 
Josephus in the order, a, g; Jf, 6, 8, 0, @,€3 m2 © eter in the order, 
£, ¢, 4,6, h,e, f, a. The case, then, is as if one finding two pieces 
of stuff of different patterns and material should fix on some 
flowers or the like, occurring here and there in each: should cut 
up both into scraps, construct a patchwork out of each, and then 
say, How like these pieces are to each other. 

(3) But the most important point of all is, that the words com- 
mon are not ‘ unusual or startling,’ or such as can fairly be called 
hapax legomena. 1 cannot but think that Archdeacon Farrar, 
not having looked into the matter for himself, jumbled up in his 
mind the two counts of Dr. Abbott’s indictment, that 2 Peter 
employs unusual and startling words, and that he copied from 
Josephus. Dr. Abbott himself confesses with the utmost azveté 
(p. 211) that in those parts of 2 Peter, where the unusual and 
startling words are found, there is not a trace of obligation to 
Josephus ; in other words, that if we find in 2 Peter a word likely 
to have fastened itself on anyone’s memory, it was not from 
Josephus he got it. And this is not at all surprising, for Josephus 
is a commonplace writer, in whom many startling and unusual 
words are not to be found. In the case of real borrowing between 
Peter and Jude, some of the words which are common are very 
striking ones. 

Now, when we are examining whether one writer is under 
literary obligation to another, everything turns on whether the 
phrases common are unusual, or such as two writers might inde- 
pendently employ. What first roused my distrust of Dr. Abbott’s 
argument was the total want of discrimination with which he 
swells his list of proofs with instances which prove no more than 
that the writers compared both wrote in Greek. He asks us 
(p. 54) to accept as a proof that one writer copied from another 
that, in speaking of the rising of a heavenly body, both use the 
verb avaréAAw ; and (p. 57) in considering whether 2 Peter copied 
Josephus, he asks us to give weight to the fact that in speaking of 
the Divine power both employ the word dévaus. This reminds 
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us of the charge (see p. 324) that Luke was indebted to Josephus 
for his knowledge of the words tiérrw and mais. It is clear that 
if we are to arrive at any trustworthy conclusions we must begin 
by weeding out from Dr. Abbott’s lists words too common to afford 
any proof of literary connexion. 

But in deciding what words. are to be so regarded, there is a 
question of principle to bé settled. Dr. Abbott allows that if 
words common to Josephus and Peter are also found in the 
LXX. we cannot treat them as unusual words, being bound to 
acknowledge that if Peter borrowed them at all, he may have 
taken them from the LXx. and not from Josephus. Dr. Abbott 
then proceeds to argue: Since if one of these common words is 
found in the LXxX., we cannot build an argument on it; therefore, 
if it be not found in the Lxx. we can. And accordingly he 
classes such a common Greek word as todode as an unusual word, 
because not found in the Lxx. This argument might well be 
transferred to a book on Logic, as an illustration for a chapter on 
fallacies. In order to make the logic good, we must supply a 
suppressed premiss, which Dr. Abbott will scarcely venture to 
assert, viz. that the only two sources whence 2 Peter could have 
drawn his Greek were the LXx. and Josephus, so that whatever 
he did not get from the one must have been taken from the 
other. But every one of the New Testament writers was using 
Greek every day of his life; and it is absurd to suppose that 
the men of that day limited their vocabulary to that of the LXX., 
any more than in our daily conversation we limit ours to that of 
the English Bible. There is none of the New Testament writers 
who does not more or less frequently step outside the Biblical 
limits, and enter into those of secular, and even classical Greek. 
But if the charge of Babooism brought against 2 Peter be well 
founded, he, of all others, might be expected to be least likely 
to confine himself to Biblical limits. For in the sense of our 
discussion a Baboo means one with an extensive literary and 
very little practical knowledge of a language. 2 Peter is sup- 
posed to have got up his Greek from solitary reading: he is 
censured for the number of words he uses, which are neither 
found in the O. T. nor in Josephus ; so that Dr. Abbott is the 
last who ought to ask us to believe that it was to these two 
books he confined his studies. 

But, indeed, I must give up the attempt to save Dr. Abbott’s 
logic ; for he does not himself pretend that 2 Peter’s reading was 
limited to the books just named, part of his indictment being that 
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our author was also indebted to Philo. Dr. Abbott, indeed, has 
worked this vein rather superficially ; for there is a whole host of 
2 Peter’s rare words in Philo—é mpognrixds Adyos, érfAvots, éeuro- 
pevouat, brdderyya, &Oecuos, GAwots and mapavoula in close neigh- 
bourhood (De Mos. 1. 127); évtpupav, Cbpos, smépoyna, Seredeuv, 
grotxeia, poifos, apabla, iadrimos (De Sac. Ab. et Cain, p. 165; as 
in 2 Pet., ‘equal in value,’ not, as in Josephus, to whom Dr. 
Abbott refers the word, ‘equal in privilege’); and, if anyone 
thinks it important to add it, rodode. 

For my purpose it is immaterial to discuss whether the posses- 
sion of a common vocabulary proves that 2 Peter copied Philo. 
There is no reason why the Apostle Peter might not have been 
indebted to Philo. Eusebius (ii. 17) repeats a story that had 
reached him, that, in the reign of Claudius, Peter and Philo 
had been at Rome at the same time, and had conversed with 
each other. Eusebius accepts the story as true, and believes that 
Philo then learned from Peter many things about Christianity. 
I do not myself believe that Peter visited Rome at so early a 
time ; but Philo’s embassy to Caligula is a historical fact. It is 
rational to believe that Philo, on his visit to Rome, had much 
intercourse with the Jewish colony in that city; and that his 
writings would thenceforward, if not before, be well known to the 
Jews in Rome; and might, to a certain extent, influence their 
vocabulary. But when we find Philonic words in N. T. writers 
we are not bound to believe either that they took them directly 
from Philo, or even that Philo was the first to use these words. 
I have already protested against Dr. Abbott’s tacit assumption 
that the ‘linguistic sphere’ of the contemporaries of 2 Peter is 
adequately represented by the meagre remains still extant in the 
LXX., even including the Apocryphal books. To complete that 
sphere we must include the works of Philo, which are a most 
valuable addition to our knowledge of the theological language 
of the Jews of the Apostolic age. But, though Philo may have 
enlarged that language, he did not create it. It follows that 
coincidences of a New Testament writer with Philo are not 
necessarily proofs of borrowing. 

But I have no interest now in contesting that point ; for I am 
surprised that Dr. Abbott had not acuteness to see that, in 
endeavouring to establish 2 Peter’s obligation to Philo, he was 
doing his best to demolish his own case.* Josephus admired 


* Dr, Abbott’s idea is that the theory that 2 Peter had borrowed from 
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Philo, and notoriously copied him (Dict. Chr. Biog., iii. 452). 
The preface to the Amztiquztzes of Josephus, which Dr. Abbott 
supposes to have served as a model to 2 Peter, is itself derived 
from the opening of De Opif. Mund. of Philo. When we turn 
to the latter passage, among the first things to catch the eye is 
one of the phrases Peter is accused of borrowing from Josephus. 
The Aacrois Adyors of 2 Pet. ii. 3 is alleged to be derived from 
the tAacudrwy of Josephus ; but, in the corresponding passage of 
Philo, we have puéucots tAdopaow, and within a few lines pudous 
maacduevos. It is not clear to me that Peter’s phrase was derived 
either from Josephus or Philo ; put in any case, if Josephus steals 
from Philo, how can he claim exclusive rights of proprietorship 
as against Peter? Why are we to suppose that Peter took from 
the stream, when he could as easily have drawn from the fountain 
head ? 

We are now in a position to deal with Dr. Abbott’s list of 
coincidences. We first strike out coincidences in commonplace 
words; for the whole force of the argument from coincidences 
depends on the rarity of the words employed. Dr. Abbott begins 
by inducing his readers to grant that two writers, who both 
employ the phrase ‘ golden sleep,’ probably do not so inde- 
pendently. On the strength of that concession, he assumes that, 
+f two writers both happen to say ‘ I think it right,’ one must 
have borrowed from the other. We next strike out of Dr. Abbott’s 
lists words that occur elsewhere N.T., or LXX.; for even one 
such occurrence proves that the word lay in Peter’s ‘linguistic 
sphere,’ and therefore that his use of it needs no explanation. 
Such words are @o50s for decease (Luke ix. 31: not used in Josephus 
absolutely, but with the addition of 70 Gv) 5 peyaredTns (Luke ix. 

3: see also Acts xix. 27; Jer. Xxxiil. (xl.) 9); ep oor (according 
to Dr. Abbott, not elsewhere N. T., but actually in precisely the 
same way, Matt. ix. 15; not as in Josephus with the addition of 


hus would become more probable if it could be proved that this 
habitual borrower, destitute of all originality. It is scarcely 

hat, on the contrary, this author was so original, that he 
hardly knew how to borrow when he tried. If he were not Peter, it was 
his business to borrow from the First Epistle ; but he scarcely makes an 
attempt. He knew the Old Testament history, yet he has extremely little 
of Old Testament language. He had read St. Paul’s letters; but we 
should not have been able to prove it if he had not told us 5 and yet we 
can distinctly trace the use of Paul’s writings in the First Epistle, though 
it does not mention Paul. And if he used Jude’s Epistle, he exercises 


great freedom in departing from his original. 
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pévor, but so three times by St. Paul); mi@os (four times in the 
Pastoral Epistles ; common in Philo); @e?os (nine times in LXX.) ; 
BéAAw (in the méAAhow of 2 Pet. i. 12 there is a difficulty both of 
reading and interpretation ; in the od uéAdw of Josephus a common 
Greek word is used in the most commonplace way). I think it 
needless to give references for edoéBera, katappovéw, mapov, or 
Svvamts (!). 

The combinations of words on which Dr. Abbott lays stress 
are also of the most commonplace character. One of the most 
remarkable is ¢ «adds mote?re mpocéxovres, to which there is a 
parallel in Josephus. But «adds moetv, with a participle, is 
common N. T. (Acts x. 33; Phil. iv. 14; 3 John 6); and xpocexw 
is also a common word; and that two common words should 
happen to be combined is a matter calling for no remark. So 
also mvdors eEakoAovOhoavres. "EfakoAovéw occurs four times in the 
LXX., and seems to be a favourite with our author, who uses 
it three times; and we have seen that it is a mistake to treat 
#080s as an uncommon word. In Josephus there are two various 
readings, and it is not certain that étaxodovdéw is his word at all. 
I count it needless to discuss ywdéonew 871, or dikaioy FyeioGat. 
Nor need I notice alleged coincidences in which there is no 
resemblance. Thus, Dr. Abbott swells his list by pointing out 
that Josephus has the word eddawro:; 2 Peter, in quite a different 
sense and context, eis éAwo». Another case, in which 2 Peter 
certainly took singular pains to disguise his theft, is that, in Dr. 
Abbott’s opinion, he derived @clas xowwvod picews (i. 4) from 
Maxpas Kowwvol raramwplas in Josephus. But if 2 Peter was 
incapable of constructing such a clause for himself, he had a 
much nearer model in Philo’s Aoyiuijs kekowwvhkacr picews (De 
Somn. i. p. 647). 

When Dr. Abbott’s lists have been thus weeded of futilities, and 
I come to inquire what Archdeacon Farrar refers to as ‘ startling 
and unusual words,’ or, as he calls them, hapax legomena, 
found in two authors, I can think but of two cases—that 2 Peter 
uses 4perq concerning the excellence of God ; and that he speaks 
of the divine ‘nature’ @efa picis. But we have tas Gpetds con- 
cerning God in the First Epistle (ii. 9); and if it had been Dr. 
Abbott’s object to prove that it was thence 2 Peter derived the 
word, he would, no doubt, have laid stress on the fact that in 
both places it occurs in immediate connexion with the verb Kado, 
used concerning God’s call of His people. The word is similarly 
used O.T., Is. xlii. 8, 12, xliii. 21, on which latter passage that of 
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1 Peter is based; and in the singular, Hab. iii. 3. But in Philo 
the word, both singular and plural, is repeatedly used of God. 
Thus: wep) 00d kal trav aperay aired (Quzs Rer. Div. Her. p. 488); 
and in the same page, tis Qelas aperis Thy axpdtnta: and 7d 
péyeOos THs apetis rod peyddov Gcod (De Sommn. I. p. 635). The 
word, then, plainly lay within Peter’s ‘linguistic sphere,’ and 
there is no pretence for saying that he needed to go to Josephus 
to learn it. And the same thing may be said about éela picts, 
which is also a Philonic phrase: 7Se yap thy ptow Tod Oe0d 
(De Mos. tt. p. 143: see also De Spec. Legg. p. 343): 

Thus, Dr. Abbott has completely failed to establish his theory : 
but I must add that it is a theory which it was never rational to 
try to establish. For what are the ways in which an author 
exhibits his use of another? (1) He may take his ideas from 
another, following out the same arguments, and using the same 
illustrations : (2) he may derive from his predecessor some word 
or combination of words, such as two writers would not be likely 
to employ independently: (3) he may resemble his predecessor 
generally in his phraseology ; and such resemblance of vocabulary 
would, of course, not be confined to one particular passage of his 
author. But in this case, what we are asked to believe is, that 
2 Peter prepared himself for his task by studying one page of 
Josephus, and then tried how many words out of that page he 
could manage to introduce when writing on quite different topics. 
Did ever forger proceed in such a way? If he did, he surely took 
for his model the author for whom he desired to pass, and not one 
his knowledge of whom it was his interest to conceal. I must, 
therefore, estimate Dr. Abbott’s speculation at the same value as 
the ingenious proofs that have been given that the plays of Shake- 
speare were written by Lord Bacon, or the Epistles of Clement of 
Rome by Henry Stephens.* 

It may seem that, however successful we are in refuting the 
charge that 2 Peter copied from Josephus, by showing that his 
obligations are more likely to have been to Philo, yet this very 
characteristic of the Second Epistle makes it impossible that it 


* I refer here to the Proteus Peregrinus of Mr. Cotterill, a writer 
after Dr. Abbott’s own heart, who employs the same methods, but with 
greater audacity. He shows that, not only the Epistles of Clement, but 
the tract of Lucian De Morte Peregrini, the Epistle to Diognetus, large 
portions of the Biblistheca of Photius, and several other works supposed 
to be ancient, are all modern forgeries. When it is objected to him that 
the Epistles of Clement are found in the Alexandrian MS., in the Ms. 
lately found at Constantinople, and in a Syriac translation, he owns that 
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could have the same author as the First. I own that I felt some 
surprise on being taught by Dr. Gwynn that affinity with Philo is 
a point of likeness, not of unlikeness, between the two Petrine 
Epistles. I give some of his proofs. The references here and 
above are to the pages of Mangey’s edition. (1) The word 
avayevvdw seems to have been introduced into Christian theology 
by 1 Peter; it does not occur in any previous Greek author, but 
must have been known to Philo, who uses avayévynois (De ALund. 
Incorrup. p. 489; De Mund. p. 609). (2) Again, compare the 
vocabulary of the following two passages in 1 Peter: 1d doxluov 
Ths wloTews TOAUTIMOTEPOY Xpuvolov TOD amoAAVMEevoV Sid TuUpds dé 
Soxiuatouevov (i. 7); Td AoyiKdy &So0Aov ydda (ii. 2; &odros, here 
only N. T.; Aoywxés, only Rom. xii. 1); with Philo (4 dleg. i. 59, 
in immediate connexion with 7d Aoyirdy) 4 ppdvnois hy etkace xpvoly 
a5dAw Kal Kaapa Kal wmemvpwpévyn Kal Sedokimacuévyn kal tiple 
ptaet. Closely following, in Philo, we find two other Petrine 
words, &p0apros and amovéuw (p. 61), the latter here only N. T. 
(3) 08 pOaprois apyuply 7) xpvolw (1 Pet. i. 18); @noavpdy ovx év & xpuads 
kal tpyupos ovata: pbaptal xatdkewta (De Cherub. i. p. 147). 
(4) ém rdv emicxowoy ray Wuxay (ii. 25, here only in this application 
N. T.); but in Philo, De Som. i. 634, we have [Oc@] 7@ TGv Srv 
émoxdr» : and it may be added that in the same place Philo calls 
God tév dswy ktiorns, this title being given to the Almighty by 
1 Peter (iv. 19), who alone of N.T. writers uses the word. (5) An 
O. T. citation is made with the formula mepéxe: only N. T., in 
1 Pet. ii. 6; but also in Philo, De Adv. ii. p. 1, (6) Saws ras dperds 
efayyelAnre (ii. 9); here only N. T. The verb in the corre- 
sponding place in the Lxx. Isaiah is dmyoium; but Philo (De 
Plant. Noe, p. 348) has bs ras [rv rod Ocod %pywy] brepBords . . . 
ebayyere?, (7) The rare word avdyvois (1 Pet. iv. 4) occurs De 
Mundi Incorr. p. 507, and elsewhere. 

It is plain that, if there be evidence to prove that 2 Peter 
copied from Philo, there is abundance of like evidence available 
for the conviction of 1 Peter. I will not undertake to say whether 
in either case direct obligation can be proved ; and possibly some 
things which we might suppose to be peculiar to Philo, had pre- 


these facts do present a certain difficulty; but declares that if the difi- 
culty were ten times as great, it would not be as great as the improba- 
bility that the coincidences he has pointed out could be accidental (p. 318). 
Reversing his argument, I draw from his book a confirmation of my 
view, that coincidences as close as any Dr. Abbott instances, and far 
more numerous, are found in cases where borrowing is demonstrably 
impossible. 


—— ee 
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viously formed part of current theological language. But, at the 
time the First Epistle was written, Philo is likely to have been, 
for a dozen years, the author most read by educated Jews at 
Rome; and, therefore, one who mixed in that circle, and en- 
gaged in its discussions, could hardly escape at least indirect 
influence from Philo. This may, perhaps, afford the simplest 
explanation of the Philonic colouring of the Epistle to the He- 
brews. And Dr. Gwynn has noticed that even Paul’s letters, 
written from Rome, present coincidences with Philo.* 

I do not think it worth while to add some proofs with which 
Dr. Gwynn has furnished me, that the charge of copying from 
Josephus might be made with as much plausibility against the 
First Epistle as against the Second. But, certainly, the result of 
an examination of Dr. Abbott’s argument has been to emphasize 
many points of latent resemblance between the two Epistles. If 
the Second Epistle copies from Jude, so does the First from St. 
Paul and St. James. Both letters have a good deal in common 
with the diction of the Greeco-Jewish literature represented for us 
by Philo and Josephus. They have peculiarities of language in 
common, including some objected to by Dr. Abbott as if only 
found in 2 Peter.t And, as Dr. Lumby has well shown, it is 
characteristic of both to use striking and even startling expres- 
sions, and to introduce unusual and mysterious topics. On the 
whole, Dr. Abbott’s Paper only serves to show how an able and 
accomplished scholar may go astray, when, on the strength of a 


*(1.) Philipp. iti. 12: obx Ort HOn-. - reTeAclwpat, didKw Se 

.. eis TO BpaBetov. 

= Philo. Alleg. iii. p. 101: bray TeAeLwO7s Kal BpaBetwy kal ore- 
gdvwv &tiwOfis (both of death). : ; 

(2.) 2b. iii. 20: Hudy yap Td mwoAlrevua ev ovpavois bmapxet. 

= Philo, De Conf. Lingg. p. 416: [the souls of the wise] émavépxovrat 
exeloe dA BOev wpundnoay, matplda mev Toy ovpdvioy X@pov év @ TOAt- 
revovrat, kévoy dt Tov meplyciov ev mappknoav, voulCovodt. : 

Also De Foseph, p. 51: epremevos eyypapetaba ev 7H peyloty kal aplor@ 
modiTetmate Todde TOD Kdopov. 

(3.) Coloss. i. 15: 6s eorw cikdy TOO @cod Tod dopdrov, mpwrtbroKos 
mdons KTLTEws. ; , 

= Philo, De Mundi Opif. p. 6: tov 8 adparoy kal vonroy Oeiov 
adyoy eixdva Aeyet Oeod. : . ; 

To which add De Somn. i. p. 653: . . . 6 kdopos &v @ Kal apxtepevs, 
& mpwrdyovos avrod Oeios Adyos. Cf. Heb. i. 6, il. Lie 

+ Bunsen (Christianity and Mankind, v. 36), in a vain attempt to 
discredit 1 Peter, argues from the close resemblance which he finds be- 
tween it and 2 Peter, and which he tries to establish by enumerating 
several thoughts and expressions common to both. 
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comparative study of one New Testament book, and a few pages 
of one secular author, he attempts to draw conclusions which 
could not be safely maintained unless they had been founded 
on a thorough investigation of a much wider subject—the rela- 
tions of New Testament Greek to the written and spoken Greek 
of the Apostolic age.* 


* Quite lately Mommsen has published (Hermes, xxi. 142) from a 
MS. in the Phillips Library at Cheltenham a previously unknown sticho- 
metrical catalogue of the books of the Bible, and also of the writings of 
Cyprian. The list had been made in Africa in the year 359. It gives the 
Gospels in the order: Matthew, Mark, John, Luke. Then follow, in a 
singular order, the Epistles of Paul, among which that to the Hebrews 
is not counted, the Acts, the Apocalypse, and, lastly, the Catholic 
Epistles, as follows :— 


eplae Tohannis III. ur cccct. 
una sola. 


eplae Petri II. ver ccc. 
una sola. 


Zahn considers the ‘una sola’ as a protest made by one who held to an 
older tradition, which in each case acknowledged only one Epistle. But I 
am disposed to agree with Harnack, that we ought to supply Judae in 
the first case, and Jacobi in the second; since the Epistles of Jude and 
James come in the respective places in the Claromontane list. 


EEE 


XXVI. 


NON-CANONICAL BOOKS. 


AVING in Lectures XI. and XIx. spoken of Apocryphal 

Gospels and Apocryphal Acts, I now add a lecture on 

other books known to the early Church, but which did not find 
admission into the Canon. 

The Apocalypse of Peter.—\ give the first place to this work, 
because it claimed Apostolic authority, and because we infer 
from the Muratorian Fragment (see pp. 44, 205) that it had ob- 
tained a place, though not an undisputed place, in Church read- 
ing before the end of the second century. With regard to its 
contents we have only positive information as to two passages, 
both indicating that the book contained a description of the Last 
Judgment. One of these is'‘preserved by Clement of Alexandria 
in the Prophetic Selections (41, 48), which, according to the 
general opinion of scholars, formed part of his Hypoty posers. 
Clement, who is habitually indiscriminate in his reception of 
books, cites this Apocalypse as a genuine Petrine work* and as 
Scripture ; but the extract which he preserves gives us no favour- 
able opinion of it. It deals with the future condition of abortive 
births, and of children born in adultery, exposed by their parents. 
The former, it says, will be handed over to an angel nurse (#y7éA¥ 


* Lipsius, in his article APOCALYPSES, in Smith's Dict. Chr. Biog., 
states as on the authority of Eusebius (H. £. vi. 14) that Clement reckoned 
this Apocalypse among the ‘antilegomena.’ But it was Eusebius, not 
Clement who so reckoned it. What the passage referred to says is, that 
¢Clement in his Hypotyposers gave short comments (d:nyfets) on all the 
Canonical Scripture, not even omitting the disputed books, viz. Jude and 
‘the other Catholic Epistles and the Epistle of Barnabas, and what is called 
the Apocalypse of Peter.’ With respect to Jude, see p. 449- Clement 
repeatedly quotes the Epistle of Barnabas, and appears to have no doubt 
of its Apostolic origin ; and there is no reason to suppose that he thought 
less favourably of the Apocalypse of Peter. 
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TnuedovxX), under whom they will receive instruction, and after suf- 
fering what they would have suffered if they had lived in the body, 
will attain the better abode. The exposed children receive like 
nursing and instruction, and grow to the condition of the faithful 
here of the age of a hundred. On account of the injustice done 
them they obtain mercy and salvation, but only so far as freedom 
from punishment. I should infer that the writer must have held 
the general necessity of baptism in order to salvation, a special 
exception being made in favour of these murdered infants, who, 
it may be remarked, were presumably the children of heathens. 
The passage goes on to tell that the bright shining of these chil- 
dren shall strike like lightning the eyes of their unnatural mothers, 
from whose unused milk shall be generated carnivorous little 
beasts which shall devour them. I have quoted these puerilities 
atlength, because the passage furnishes a proof that the Apoca- 
lypse of Peter retained high consideration so late as the beginning 
of the fourth century. Methodius (see p. 361) says: ‘We have 
received in the divinely-inspired Scriptures, that even those who 
are begotten in adultery are handed over to angel nurses (T7e- 
Aovxois dyyéAois), For if they came into being in opposition to the 
will and decree of the blessed nature of God,* how should they be 
delivered over to angels to be nourished with much gentleness and 
indulgence ? and how could they boldly cite their own parents, 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, to accuse them, saying :— 
‘‘ Thou didst not, O Lord, grudge us thy common light, but these 
exposed us for death, despising thy command”? ?? (SyaePos. ii. 6). 
There can be no doubt that what Methodius here cites as ‘ divinely- 
inspired Scripture’ is taken from the passage of Peter’s Apoca- 
lypse that is quoted by Clement of Alexandria. 

The other extant passage of this Apocalypse is preserved by 
Macarius Magnes (see p. 150). Wecan infer that at the very end 
of the fourth century it had not quite lost its consideration. The 
heathen objector, as if the book were recognized by Christians as 
an authority, selects a saying of it for attack—‘ The earth shall 
present all to God in the Day of Judgment, and itself shall then 
be judged with the heaven that surrounds it.’ Macarius,+ in 


* The reader will note the @co0d @iais (see p- 504). 

t Many critics think that Macarius has preserved portions of a lost 
heathen work directed against Christianity : I now incline to the opinion 
that Macarius has exercised his rhetorical skill in writing the objections as 
well as the answers, though no doubt the objections were such as he had 
really encountered in controversy. 


“ae 
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reply, remarks that it will not avail him to decline the authority 
of that Apocalypse, the same doctrine being taught in Is. xxxiv. 
4, and Matt. xxiv. 35. 

I quoted (p. 433) the formal judgment of Eusebius (iii. 25) about 
this book. He places it with the Epistle of Barnabas, and the 
‘ Shepherd’ of Hermas in the second rank of disputed books (which 
he calls vé@a), or books not Canonical, but known to most 
ecclesiastical writers, and which stand on a different level from 
books of heretical origin (among which he names the Gospel of 
Peter), which no ecclesiastical writer has deemed it fit to make 
use of. In an earlier passage (iii. 3) Eusebius has with less 
discrimination lumped together all the Apocryphal books ascribed 
to Peter (the Gospel of Peter, the Acts of Peter, the Preaching of 
Peter, and the Revelation of Peter), as not received among 
Catholics, no ecclesiastical writer either of former days or his own 
having used testimonies from them. We have seen that the last 
sentence is too strongly worded, as far as the Apocalypse of 
Peter is concerned; but there can be no doubt that Eusebius is, in 
the main, right as to the weakness of external attestation for the 
book. And that it had generally dropped out of Church reading 
in his time may be inferred from his classing it, not with the minor 
Catholic Epistles, but with the Epistle of Barnabas and the ‘ Shep- 
herd’ ofHermas. Buta hundred years after the death of Eusebius 
its use was not absolutely extinct ; for Sozomen, in speaking 
(vii. 19) of singular local usages in different Churches, tells that 
in his time this Apocalypse, though regarded as spurious by the 
ancients, was still annually read on Good Friday in some Churches 
of Palestine. Its continuance for some time in Church use is also 
testified by its being included in the Stichometry of Nicephorus 
(see p. 163), where it immediately follows the Revelation of St. 
John, and in the list of the Codex Claromontanus (see Pp. 432): 
Both these authorities agree in making the length of the book 
something less than a quarter of that of the Apocalypse of St. 
John, the number of orfxo: being in the former list 1400 and 300, 
respectively ; in the latter 1200 and 270. It has even been con- 
jectured that this had originally formed part of the Sinaitic MS., 
of which six leaves have been lost, coming between the Epistle 
of Barnabas and the ‘ Shepherd’ of Hermas. These leaves, no 


‘doubt, contained one of the disputed books ; and the Revelation 


of Peter is not too long to have been included in them. But it 
is doubtful whether it was long enough to fill the gap, and 
Mr. Rendel Harris (Fokus Hopkins’ University Circulars, 1884, 
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p. 54) has urged the preferable claims of the Psalms of Solomon,* 
which originally followed the Canonical books in the Alexandrian 
Ms. Each page of the Sinaitic ordinarily contains four columns ; 
but the poetical books of the Old Testament are written in orfxor, 
or verses divided according to the sense, and with only two 
columns on a page. Now the Epistle of Barnabas ends on the 
third column of a page, and the fourth is left blank, contrary to 
the scribe’s usual practice. This would be explained, if the book 
which was immediately to follow was poetical, requiring two 
columns on apage. Thus, the book of Malachi ends on the third 
column of a page, and the fourth is left blank, because the follow- 
ing book (the Psalms) is written orixnddv. 

It is barely worth while to mention conjectural attempts to dis- 
cover traces of the influence of Peter’s Apocalypse. The extant 
fragments of the treatise on the universe, by Hippolytus, contain 
a description of the unseen world and the intermediate state, 
which Bunsen imagined to have been derived from this source. 
With less probability Hilgenfeld claims for this Apocalypse a 
passage twice quoted by Hippolytus (De Amtichrist., 15, 54) as 
a saying of a prophet, but not found in our text of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is not likely that Peter would have been cited as ‘the 
prophet;’ and, not to quote other instances, we have seen (p. 436) 
that early Fathers sometimes read in their Old Testament text 
passages not found in ours. From the assumption, however, that 
‘the prophet’ means the ‘ Apocalypse of Peter,’ Hilgenfeld draws 
a startling inference. He finds further on (c. 68) in the same 
treatise of Hippolytus: ‘The prophet says ‘‘ Awake thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee 
light ;’?’ and he concludes that the original of this saying is also 
to be traced to Peter’s Apocalypse, whence it was borrowed by 
the author of the ‘spurious’ Epistle to the Ephesians! Hilgen- 


* As it does not fall within my plan to treat of Old Testament Apocry- 
pha, I content myself with mentioning that these Psalms are eighteen in 
number, and were probably written about 50 years before Christ. The list 
of the contents of Codex A shows that they formed part of that Ms., fol- 
lowing the Epistles of Clement ; but these pages are now lost. These 
Psalms were edited from another Ms. by Fabricius in his Codex Pseudep. 
V. 7., and more recently by Hilgenfeld in his Alessias Fudeorum. In 
addition to the proof which the presence of these Psalms in Codex A affords 
that they obtained some amount of circulation among Christians, it may be 
mentioned that they are included in the Stichometry of Nicephorus, and 
that they are made use of in the Gnostic work, Pistis Sophia. That work 
contains several Psalms, some of which are adaptations of Psalms of David; 
others, of tliese Psalms of Solomon. 
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feld’s discussion is to be found in the last fasciculus of his /Vov. 
Test. ext. Can. recept., 2nd edition, 1884. 

I will not speak at length of other Apocalypses, none of which 
can be called really early. The most important is that of Paul, 
whose account (2 Cor. xii. 2-4) of the revelations with which he 
had been favoured offered a temptation to a forger to atone for 
the Apostle’s silence on the subject. Accordingly we hear from 
Epiphanius (xxxviii. 2) that the Gnostics had-an avaBarixby Mavaov, 
which professed to be a secret record of the mysteries then re- 
vealed to the Apostle. All trace of this book has been lost. 
That which has actually come down to us as the ‘ Apocalypse of 
Paul’ is much later. Sozomen, in a passage (vii. 19) already 
cited, tells that a work thus inscribed was in much esteem among 
the monks, and he reports that the book was said to have been 
found by divine revelation in the reign of the then present emperor 
(Theodosius the younger), buried in a marble box, under what had 
been the house of Paul at Tarsus. Sozomen ascertained from an 
aged presbyter at Tarsus that this story was not true. The same 
Apocalypse is condemned by Augustine (7 Yohan. Luang. c. 16, 
tract 98). It is to be found in Tischendorf’s A pocalypses Apo- 
cryphe (1863), and more recently has been the subject of an 
investigation by Brandes, Vzszo Paulz, 1885. I content myself 
with mentioning that the appearance in the book of an angel 
Temeluchus indicates that the author had studied the Apocalypse 
of Peter. 

The Epistle of Barnabas.—A second work included by Eusebius 
in his list of disputed books bears the name of a member of the 
Apostolic company, the Epistle of Barnabas. It is found in the 
Sinaitic MS., beginning on the page where the Revelation ends, 
and placed, together with the ‘Shepherd’ of Hermas, as a kind of 
appendix to the New Testament books. Its being found at all in 
a MS. intended for Church use seems to indicate that it had at 
one time been used in the public reading of the Church, while its 
position at the end shows that at the time the MS. was written it 
stood on a lower level than the Canonical writings. The same 
thing may be inferred from its inclusion among the ‘ antilego- 
mena’ in the Stchometry of Nicephorus, where it follows the 
‘ Revelation of Peter.’ It is quoted several times by Clement of 
Alexandria, who calls its author sometimes the Apostle Barnabas, 
sometimes the Prophet Barnabas. Elsewhere he states that he 
was one of the Seventy; and one passage is worth quoting as 
throwing light on the authority which Clement ascribed to the 

20 
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Epistle. It is taken by Eusebius (ii. 1) from the seventh book of 
the Hypotyfosezs :—‘ Our Lord after His Resurrection communi- 
cated the Gnosis to James the Just, John, and Peter: these 
communicated it to the other Apostles, and the other Apostles to 
the Seventy, of whom Barnabas also was one.’ Accordingly, 
Clement would regard the ‘Gnosis,’ of which the Epistle under 
consideration is full, as really a divine tradition, though only 
reported second-hand. Origen also appeals to the ‘Catholic 
Epistle of Barnabas’ (Adv. Ce/s. i. 63), and cites it as Scripture 
(Comm. 2m Rom.i. 24). These two Alexandrian witnesses make 
up nearly the whole of the testimony favourable to the Epistle. 
If it were not for the existence of an early Latin translation we 
might even doubt whether it was known at all in the West before 
the fourth century. One coincidence with Justin and Irenzus 
has been mentioned (p. 487); but in another place that admits of 
comparison, an allegorical interpretation of the law concerning 
clean and unclean animals, Irenzus (v. 8) seems to be quite in- 
dependent of Barnabas (10). Tertullian (Adv. Mare. iii. 7) 
appears to be clearly indebted to Barnabas (7) in describing the 
scapegoat as pierced and spit upon; yet, if he knew our Epistle 
as that of Barnabas, it seems strange that he should ascribe the 
same authorship to the Epistle to the Hebrews. Jerome (De 
Viris Iilust. 6: see also Comm. in Ezek. xiiii. 16) makes no 
doubt that the author of the Epistle was the Barnabas of the New 
Testament, but says that the Epistle is counted among apocryphal 
Scriptures. Elsewhere (Dza/. cont. Pelag. iii. 2) he quotes from 
the Epistle a saying which had been previously quoted by Origen 
(Adv. Cels. i. 63); but he attributes it to Ignatius, probably 
through lapse of memory. 

Turning to the internal evidence, we find the contents of the 
book such as certainly would not make us wish to include it in 
our Canon of Scripture. To cite one oft-quoted passage, Barnabas 
misquotes the Book of Genesis (see Gen. xiv. 14; Xvii. 27), as 
recording that Abraham circumcised 318 of his household, a 
number expressed in Greek by the letters 7}. It does not appear 
whether Barnabas called to mind that the book had been written 
not in Greek but in Hebrew. At all events he expounds that i 
denote Jesus, and 1’ the cross; and he is so satisfied with his 
exposition that he adds, ‘No one has received a more genuine 
word from me than this; but I know that ye are worthy.’* He 


* Many of the Fathers have thought this exposition worth copying, e.g. 
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goes on to explain the meaning of the prohibitions against eating 
the flesh of the animals counted as unclean, of all of which he 
gives spiritual explanations, in which the natural history is quite 
as curious as the theology. These spiritual explanations consti- 
tute the ‘ Gnosis’ which, in the mind of this author, gives him 
his chief claim on his readers’ attention. One example will 
suffice. The prohibition to eat the hyena means that we are to 
avoid adultery and other such sins ; for this beast changes its sex 
each year, being one year male, the next female. I remember 
that when I was a young student myself I heard some of these 
passages quoted in a sermon in our chapel by one whose memory 
we still-hold in honour. The preacher’s view was that the Epistle 
was a genuine work of the Apostle Barnabas, and he produced 
the passages in order to show what rubbish an Apostle was 
capable of writing when he was not inspired. He thought 


’ thereby to exalt the authority of the inspired Scriptures as being 


sut generts, and unlike not only the writings of other men, but 
the writings of the same men when not inspired. His object was 
to establish the supreme authority of Scripture, but in real truth 
he did just the reverse. For according to this view the authority 
of Scripture must yield to whatever authority it is that settles 
which of the Apostolic writings are inspired, and which not. I 
own I know no proof that the Apostles were inspired in a different 
way when they were writing and when they were speaking; and 
in a different way when they were writing some books and when 
they were writing others. And, as I have said, if this view be 
correct, the supreme authority in the Church is that which brings 
Apostles to its bar, tests their writings, and assigns to some the 
attribute of inspiration which it denies to others. But what that 
authority is I do not know. I know that the general sense of the 


Clem. Alex., Stvom. vi. 11, p. 782; Ambrose, De Abraha, i. 15 ; Pruden- 
tius, Psychom. 57; and even in our own times it has found a defender. 
Keble (Zvacts for the Times, 89) says :—‘ In whatever measure the fact is 
made out, that the received Greek version of the Scriptures was under 
a peculiar providence, in the same degree it is rendered not improbable, 
that even in such an apparently casual thing as the number of Abraham’s 
servants there was an eye to the benefit and consolation which the Church 
should long after receive, on recognizing, as it were, her Saviour’s cypher, 
jn the account of the one holy family triumphantly wrestling against the 
powers of the world.’ The Valentinians, whether deriving their method 
from Barnabas, or discovering it independently, found their 18 Aeons in 
the first two letters of the Saviour’s name (Irenzeus I. ili. 2). Rabbinical 
interpreters discover Abraham’s steward in Gen. xiv. 14, 318 being the 
numerical value of the letters in the name Eliezer. 


21.2 
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Christian Church has refused to put the Epistle of Barnabas on a 
level with those of St. Paul; but if you ask by what tribunal, or by 
what formal act this conclusion has been arrived at, I should be 
as much puzzled as if you asked me by what tribunal it has been 
decided that Shakespeare is a greater poet than Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Without saying anything about the Church’s claim to 
expect Divine guidance, we can hardly refuse to yield at least as 
much deference to her decisions as we pay to received opinion in 
matters of taste. And so, no matter who wrote the Epistle we 
are considering, we shall not accept it as inspired. But if we 
believe the Apostle Barnabas to have been the author, since he 
was a man who in his lifetime had claims, like those of St. Paul, 
to be God’s inspired messenger, we require a theory to explain 
the grounds on which we are to maintain that the writings of one 
are more above our criticism than those of the other.* 

It is perhaps not preparing you to judge with quite unbiassed 
minds of the question of the authorship of the Epistle that I have 
allowed you to see what consequences are likely to follow if the 
Apostolic authority be conceded. But judges who are above 
being prejudiced by considerations of this sort, and who would 
have no difficulty in believing Apostles to have been guilty of any 
~ amount of error, have pretty unanimously decided that the Epistle 
was written at a later time than Barnabas is likely to have lived 
to, and that the author is a different manner of man from what 
the historical Barnabas is described as having been. The main 
argument is derived from the whole attitude of the writer towards 
Judaism. The historical Barnabas was a Levite, and was trusted 
by the Jerusalem Church, to whom he introduced Paul. In his 
only difference with St. Paul on the subject of Judaism he erred 
by too great concessions to the Jewish party. Now the writer of 
the Epistle does not show that acquaintance with Jewish rites 
which the Levite Barnabas must have had. I exemplified to you, 
in the case of the number 318, that he does not quote the Old 
Testament accurately. In fact gross inaccuracy is the rule with 
him ; and in his account of Jewish rites (and on the symbolizing 
of Christ by these rights he builds many arguments) he deviates 
widely from the Old Testament. Nor can we have recourse to 
the supposition that the rites traditionally practised in Jerusalem 
at that time differed from those prescribed in the Old Testament ; 


__™ Westcott, for example, holds (MV. Z. Canon, p. 42) that Barnabas can 
in no case be ranked with the Twelve, or St. Paul, not having received his 
Apostolate directly from our Lord, as they did. 
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for the Talmud, which may be supposed to have preserved Jewish 


traditions, gives the so-called Barnabas as little countenance as 
the Old Testament does. 

But more remarkable even than his inaccuracy in speaking of 
Jewish institutions is his total want of respect for them. He does 
not look on the performance of the Jewish rites as introductory 
and preparatory for Christ, but as a gross sin—a misconception of 
the true meaning of the law. He has a spiritual exposition for 
the Mosaic precepts, and he holds that the Jews, by taking them 
literally, excluded themselves from God’s covenant. He even re- 
presents the Jews as deceived by anevil angel. Paul forbade the 
Gentiles to be circumcised ; but, in Acts xxi., the statement is 
repelled as a calumny that he taught the Jews to forsake Moses, 
and not to circumcise their children nor walk after the customs. 
This writer, under the name of Barnabas, would seem to condemn 
the Jews for having observed such customs even before our Lord’s 
coming. And his whole tone of feeling towards the Jewish nation 
is such, that when I balance the probabilities that a born Gentile 
should acquire as much knowledge of the Old Testament as this 
writer displays, or that a born Jew should come to feel towards 
his own nation so completely as an outsider, I prefer to embrace 
the former probability.* 

A less formidable difficulty in the way of ascribing the author- 
ship to the Apostle Barnabas arises from the date of the Epistle. 
There is a range of some forty or fifty years within which the date 
may lie; but it is certain (c#. 16) that it islater than the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. Now (see p. 425) we should not expect to find 
the Apostle Barnabas in activity solate ; and the silence of Paul’s 
later Epistles about him might lead us to think he had died before 
Paul. But this is only a presumption which must yield to any 
good evidence on the other side; and Paul’s silence would be 
accounted for if Barnabas had gone off to work in a completely 
different sphere—for example, Egypt. A limit in the other direc- 
tion to the date of the Epistle is furnished by its complete silence 
as to any of the Gnostic theories which caused so much controversy 
in the Church quite early in the second century. The anti- 
Judaism of the Epistle might make us think of Marcion; but the 
Epistle is distinctly pre-Marcionite, there being not the least trace 


* Tt is worth while, in this point of view, to compare this Epistle with 
the Gospel according to St. John, which has been characterized by some 
critics as ‘ anti-Jewish’ (see pp. 20, 259), but which will be seen to be in- 
tensely Jewish as compared with Barnabas, 
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of any of the notions peculiar to that heretic.* On these grounds 
the Epistle cannot be dated later than A.D. 120. There are two 
passages which have been used to determine more precisely the 
date of the Epistle. In ch. 4, in proof that the last days are at 
hand, he quotes Daniel’s prophecies (vii. 8, 24) of ten kings, and 
of one king overthrowing three others. He does not enter into 
the question how the ten kings were to be made out, but merely 
remarks, ‘ye ought therefore to understand.’ The brevity of this 
comment indicates that Barnabas found the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy in some patent fact, and not in one requiring historical or 
chronological studies to discover it. I therefore know no explana- 
tion of his words so natural as that the Epistle was written in the 
reign of Vespasian. It is true that a historical student might 
discover that, counting Julius Czsar, Vespasian was only the 
tenth emperor, while Daniel’s words would lead us to think of his 
‘little horn’ as representing an eleventh king; but Barnabas is 
one of the last writers from whom minute accuracy of interpretation 
need be expected. If he lived in the reign of Vespasian, the 
rapid overthrow in succession of three emperors, Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius, might naturally make him think that he was witnessing 
a fulfilment of Daniel’s prophecy of one king subduing three. I 
know no other time when his language would be natural. On this 
account, though some other considerations would induce me to 
push down the date of the Epistle to the second century, I find it 
hard to resist the inference that we must ascribe it to the reign of 
Vespasian,} A.D. 70-79. In the other passage (16) he quotes the 
prophecy, ‘They that destroy this temple shall themselves build it 
up again,’{ and adds, ‘and so it comes to pass. Through their 
making war it was destroyed by their enemies; and now both 
they and the servants of their enemies shall build it up again.’ 


* With regard to the suggestion thrown out, p. 417, that this may be 
the Epistle to the Alexandrians rejected, on account of its Marcionite ten- 
dencies, in the Muratorian Fragment, it must be borne in mind that even 
if our Epistle was really addressed to the Alexandrians, there is no evi- 
dence that it ever bore that title; and that it is even doubtful whether it 
was known in the West at the date of that Fragment. 

t Lightfoot (Clement ii. 509) agrees in this date, but arrives at his con- 
clusion differently. He expounds the three kings as Vespasian and his 
two sons, who were joined with him in sovereignty in a way in which no 
three persons had been before associated in the history of the empire. 
And Lightfoot expounds the one king who was to subdue these three 
as the expected Antichrist in the person of Nero redivivus. 

t A free quotation from Isaiah xlix. 17 (LXX.): raxd oikodounbhaon ip’ dv 
KabnpeOns, kal of epnudcavrés oe ekerctoovTat ex cod. 
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[t has been supposed that this refers to some attempts to rebuild 
the Temple in the reign of Hadrian; but I find no evidence of 
anything of the kind to give a probable explanation of the language 
of Barnabas; and it seems to me plain from the rest of the chap- 
ter that it isin the building up of a spiritual temple that he finds the 
fulfilment of the prophecy. The argument, therefore, for the earlier 
date, drawn from the former passage, remains undisturbed. 

There is nothing in the letter itself to determine the place to 
which it was addressed; but since it is from Alexandria we first 
hear of it, it seems probable enough that it was sent to that city. 
Alexandria contained a large Jewish population, and thus the con- 
flict with Judaism would there occupy much of Christian attention. 
Possibly, too, some Jewish rites may have been different in Egypt 
and in Palestine. The name Barnabas, found in -the title of the 
letter, does not appear in the letter itself. All that we discover 
from it is that it was written by a Christian teacher to a Church 
in which he had himself laboured, and to which he was accord- 
ingly well known. We are not forced to suppose that it was 
written from a distance: the author may have merely wished to 
leave his people a written record of his teaching. If the author 
was not the Apostle Barnabas—and I find it hard to believe he 
was—the question will be asked how the letter came to bear his 
name. The best conjecture I can make, setting aside the guess 
that the author’s name may really have been Barnabas, is that 
the Church of Alexandria was founded, if not by Barnabas him- 
self, by men of Cyprus, who owed their knowledge of the Gospel 
to him, and that so his name came to be attached to a venerable 
record of early teaching preserved in that Church. 

The Epistle of Clement.—This venerable document has clearly 
a right to be next considered. It is true that although Eusebius 
calls the Epistle meydAn, Gavpacta, avwporoynuevn Tapa maow (iii. 
16, 37), he does not include it in his list of ecclesiastical books 
(see p. 433) ; and even if the omission arose from inadvertence, 
the possibility that the book could be forgotten shows that it 
had no serious pretentions to Canonical authority when Eusebius 
wrote. But it had evidently made a profound impression on the 
earlier Church. It was written in the name of the Church of 
Rome* to the Church of Corinth, and was intended to appease a 


* Not in the name of Clement, which is not once mentioned, and which 
we only learn to connect with the Epistle by independent tradition. In 
fact, itis remarkable how all through the first two centuries the importance 
of the bishop of Rome is merged in the importance of his Church. In the 
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sedition in the latter Church, ending in the unwarrantable de- 
position of some presbyters from their office. The letter, which is 
framed on the model of the Apostolic Epistles, is mainly taken up 
with enforcing the duties of meekness, humility, and submission 
to lawful authority. The reception it met with in the Church to 
which it was addressed is evidenced by a letter written about 
A.D. 170, by Dionysius, then bishop of Corinth, to Soter, bishop 
of Rome, to acknowledge a gift of money which the Roman 
Church had sent, exercising their ‘ hereditary custom’ of liberality. 
Dionysius states that the letter accompanying this gift had been 
read at their meeting on the Lord’s Day, and would continue to 
be so read for their edification, as also the former letter of the 
Roman Church, written by Clement (Euseb. iv. 23). The public 
treading of Clement’s letter spread to other Churches; and Euse- 
bius (iii. 16) says that he knew of the practice existing in very 
many Churches, both formerly and in his own time (see also 
Jerome, De Virds Zl. 15, Photius, Cod. 113). With this agrees 
the fact that it is found (together with a second Epistle) in the 
Alexandrian MS. of the New Testament, but coming as a kind of 
appendix after the Apocalypse. The scribe, however, has in- 
cluded it among New Testament books in his table of contents ; 
and in a Syriac version, to be mentioned presently, it is even 
joined to the Catholic Epistles. On the other hand, in the list of 
Nicephorus it is not even placed with the ‘antilegomena’ in 
company with the Apocalypse of Peter and the Epistle of Barna- 
bas, but among the ‘ Apocrypha,’ with the Acts of Peter, John, 
and Thomas. It seems to have been scarcely known to the 


subsequent correspondence mentioned above, Dionysius of Corinth writes 
to the Church of Rome, not to Soter, its bishop. “Ignatius, when on his 
way to suffer at the wild beast shows at Rome, writes to deprecate inter- 
cession likely to be there made for his release; and he addresses the 
Church, not the bishop. And it is curious, that from this writer, who is 
accounted the strongest witness for Episcopacy in early times, we could 
not discover that there was any bishop at Rome. No mention is made of 
the bishop of Rome in the « Shepherd’ of Hermas. And in the account 
which Epiphanius, evidently drawing from an older writer, gives of the 
intercourse of Marcion with the Church of Rome (Haer. 42), the dealings 
of Marcion are represented as being entirely with the Roman presbyters ; 
and it may be doubted whether Epiphanius found in his authority the 
solution which he suggests, that at the time the see was vacant. At the 
very end of the century, when Victor attempted to enforce uniformity of 
Easter observance, it was still in the name of his Church that he wrote, 
asking that provincial councils should be assembled in order to report on 
the matter. This is evidenced by the plural #tidcare in the reply of Poly- 
crates (Euseb. v. 24), 
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Western Church, and there is no evidence of any early trans- 
lation into Latin. The second-century attestation to the Epistle 
is copious. It is clearly referred to by Hermasina passage which 
will come under consideration in the next section; it is recognized 
by Hegesippus (Euseb. iii. 16; iv. 22), who speaks of it in con- 
nexion with his visit to Corinth, and probably found it in use 
there ; it is cited by Irenzus (iii. 3), and several times by Clement 
of Alexandria, who once (Strom. iv. 17, p. 609) gives Clement the 
title of Apostle, and another time (vi. 8, p. 272) cites by mistake 
a passage of Clement as from the prophet Barnabas. Probably 
Clement found the two Epistles of Clement and Barnabas together, 
appended to his ‘Apostolus,’ or collection of Apostolic letters. 
But the impression made by Clement’s revival of the Apostolic 
method of teaching distant Churches is testified even more 
strongly by the indirect evidence of the use made of his letter. It 
is a matter of dispute whether certain coincidences in the Epistles 
of Ignatius are sufficient to prove acquaintance with Clement’s 
letter, but there can be no doubt as to the constant employment 
of it in the Epistle of Polycarp. The beginning and ending of the 
letter of the Church of Smyrna, relating the martyrdom of Poly- 
carp are both fashioned after the pattern of Clement’s Epistle; 
and his form of address, ‘the Church sojourning in Rome 
(mapoixodca ‘Péunv) to the Church sojourning in Corinth,’ be- 
came an established formula, which was adopted in the letters 
of Dionysius of Corinth (Euseb. iv. 23), and of the Churches of 
Vienne and Lyons (v. 1). And further evidence is furnished by 
the legendary stories, having Clement for a leading personage, 
which gained so much circulation by the end of the second century 
or the beginning of the third. There can be no doubt that it was 
the celebrity which his widely-circulated Epistle had given to the 
name of Clement which recommended that name to the inventors 
of these legends. 

The letter begins by explaining that it would have been written 
earlier if it had not been for repeated calamities in which the 
Church of Rome had been involved. It used to be supposed that 
the persecution under Nero was here referred to, but the best 
critics are now agreed that all the notes of time in the letter 
oblige us rather to refer it to the reign of Domitian,* during 


* This date has the authority of Eusebius (iii. 16), and apparently also 
the earlier authority of Hegesippus. What Eusebius says is, that in the 
twelfth year of Domitian Clement succeeded to the bishopric of Rome ; 
that he was the author of an admirable Epistle still extant, written in the 
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which the Roman Church had to suffer a severe trial of perse- 
cution. The date would thus be about A.D. 96. This date well 
agrees with the statement of Irenzus (iii. 3), probably derived by 
him from Hegesippus, that the Apostles Peter and Paul, having 
founded the Church of Rome, committed the government of it to 
the Linus who is mentioned in the Epistle to Timothy; that to 
Linus succeeded Anencletus, and to Anencletus Clement. Thus 
Clement is separated by two episcopates from the time of the 
Apostles. This corresponds very well with the interval between 
the reigns of Nero and Domitian, but cannot be reconciled with 
the fiction which made Peter first bishop of Rome, and Clement 
his immediate successor. When this fiction came to be accepted — 
as historical truth, it was attempted to mend the chronology by a 
theory that Linus only held office as Peter’s deputy, and dying 
during that Apostle’s lifetime, was succeeded by Clement; Anen- 
cletus, who has left no mark on history, being degraded to the 
third place. But there is every reason for adhering to the 
account of our oldest witness, Ireneus. The names Linus, 
Cletus, Clement, have from the earliest times been commemo- 
rated in that order inthe Roman Liturgy. What inducement 
could there have been for thrusting the unknown name of Cletus 
before that of Clement, unless it had a chronological title to 
precedence ? If we have found reason to think that Clement 
belongs to the reign of Domitian, we cannot attach much value 
to a guess of Origen’s (Zz Yohann. i. 29), that he was the same 
as the Clement mentioned by Paul (Phil. iv. 3). The name is far 
too common a one to allow of our disregarding the difficulties of 
place and time which stand in the way of an identification. 

In modern times it has been imagined that Episcopacy had not 
arisen before the end of the first century, and that Linus, Cletus, 
Clement were but the names of leading presbyters. But if so, 
we may ask, how came it that the letter of the Roman Church 
should be universally known as the letter of Clement, whose 
name is not once mentioned in it? I know no good explanation 
of this but the old one, that this was because Clement was gene- 
rally known to be at the head of the Roman Church at the time 
the letter was written. We need not suppose, however, that the 
name bishop was then distinctively used to denote the head of 
the Church, nor are we bound to think that the line of separation 


name of the Church of Rome to the Church of Corinth, to appease a 
sedition in the latter Church; and that Hegesippus testifies that the 
sedition took place in the time of the afore-mentioned. 
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- between him and other presbyters was as marked as it became in 
later times. The words ‘bishop’ and ‘ presbyter’ are used inter- 
changeably by Clement, asin Paul’s Pastoral Epistles. It has 
been thought, however, that although Clement’s letter exhibits 
the prominence of a single person as chief in the Church of 
Rome, it affords evidence that there was no such prominence in 
the Church of Corinth, whose bishop is not mentioned in the 
Epistle. But this inference is not warranted ; for it is plain from 
the letter itself that if Corinth had ever had a bishop, he was 
out of office at the time the letter was written. The letter was 
occasioned by the deposition of certain ‘ presbyters ;’ and it has 
been just said that Clement would use the name ‘ presbyter ’ 
in speaking of what we now call the ‘bishop.’ Now, it is to be 
observed that the state of things at Corinth is not adequately 
described by such phrases as ‘schism,’ ‘ feuds,’ ‘ dissensions.’ 
Clement calls it (c#. 1) an ‘abominable and impious sedition’ 
(miapas kal avoclov ardcews), which he compares (ch. 4) to the 
sedition which Dathan and Abiram made against Moses.* 
Accordingly he does not attempt to heal the Corinthian schism 
by exhortations to mutual concessions ; but he rebukes those 
whom he addresses, and exhorts them to unequivocal submission 
to the authority which they had resisted. He tells them of the 
necessity of order in things temporal and in things spiritual; he 
tells them that those whom they had deposed held an office insti- 
tuted by, and handed down from, the Apostles themselves. And 
he says: ‘It is shameful, dearly beloved; yes, utterly shameful 
and unworthy of your conduct in Christ that it should be reported 
that the very steadfast and ancient Church of Corinth, for the 
sake of one or two persons, maketh sedition against its presby- 
ters.’ ‘Ye, therefore, that laid the foundation of the sedition 
submit yourselves unto the presbyters, and receive chastisement 
unto repentance, bending the kneest of your heart.’ The letter 
throws no light on the question whether the presbyters deposed 
were all equal in rank, or whether one was superior to the rest. 
It bears on the question of Roman supremacy that we should 
understand the amount of disorder in Corinth. If there had 
been merely a schism there, we might wonder that Rome should 


* T make a suggestion in the next section as to the possible origin of the 
sedition. 

+ The phrase is taken from the Prayer of Manasses, and seems to afford 
the earliest instance of its use. This document, which is included among 
the apocryphal books of the Authorized Version, was not admitted into 
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undertake to arbitrate between rival claimants to office in a dis- 
tant city. But if it be understood that the Corinthian Church had 
distinctly violated what was elsewhere recognized as Apostolic 
order, the letter ceases to give evidence of Roman supremacy, 
for the enormity of the offence would give to a distant Church the 
tight of expostulation. Clement’s language: ‘If certain persons 
should be disobedient unto the words spoken by Him through us, 
let them understand that they will entangle themselves in no 
slight transgression and danger ; but we shall be guiltless of this 
sin,’ does not appear to me to indicate any official superiority of 
his Church, but only to be such as any Christian preacher might 
use in rebuking known sin. No Church was better entitled t¢ 
use expostulation with another than the Church of Rome, which 
exercised liberality towards the rest, not only in hospitable treat- 
ment of the strangers whom business was continually drawing to 
the great capital, but also, as we have just seen, in direct gifts 
to foreign Churches. But, no doubt, this early example of 
successful interference must have done much to increase the 
prestige of the Church by whose exertions peace had been 
restored, 

In Clement’s Epistle such copious use is made of the Old Testa- 
ment, that it may be probably inferred that the author was a Jew 
by birth, familiar with the book from childhood. In citing it the 
ordinary formule of Scripture quotation are used; but the books 
of the New Testament are treated differently. Clement shows 
his acquaintance with them by weaving their language into his 
discourse ; but he does not formally quote them as authoritative 
Scripture, except that he uses in this way sayings of our Lord, 
which, however, would seem in his use of them to derive their 
authority from having been spoken by Him, rather than from the 
book in which they were recorded. 

Until lately Clement’s Epistle was known as preserved in but one 
MS. (viz. as already stated, the Alexandrian MS. of the New Testa- 
ment): and there not complete, for a leaf of this part of the MS. 
had been lost. But a few years ago notice was taken that a 
manuscript book in a library at Constantinople contained, among 
other early writings, a copy of Clement’s Epistles. Its text was 


the Canon by the Council of Trent. But there is some evidence of early 
Church use of it. It is found in the Alexandrian Ms., in the collection of 
hymns appended to the Psalter. It had been used by Julius Africanus 


(fr. go, Routh, RelZ. Sac. ii, 288), and it was copied into the AZostolic 
Constitutions, li. 21, 
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made known to scholars, in 1875, in an admirable edition of 
Clement, published by Bryennius, metropolitan then of Serrae, 
now of Nicomedia, a prelate whose learning does honour to the 
Church to which he belongs. And, strange to say, almost about 
the same time a third authority for the text was recovered in a 
Syriac version, contained in a Syriac Harkleian N. T. acquired 
by the University of Cambridge. In this MS. Clement’s Epistles 
regularly take the place of New Testament books, coming, as 
part of the Catholic Epistles, after Jude, and before the Pauline 
Epistles, and even furnishing lessons for Church reading.* 
Although I professed to treat of the Epistle of Clement, I have 
just used the plural number, ‘ Epistles,’ for our MS. authorities — 
give us two Epistles ascribed to Clement. Eusebius, who usually 
speaks of Clement’s Epistle in the singular number, mentions 
(iii. 38) that there was a second Epistle which bore Clement’s 
name, but that it had not as much circulation as the former, 
and that it had not been quoted by the ancients. And in- 
ternal evidence shows that the second, though an early docu- 
ment, is later, by at least a generation, than Clement’s genuine 
Epistle. Indeed, now that we have the document complete (for 
the mutilation of the Alexandrian MSs. had until lately deprived 
us of the conclusion), we learn that it is not an Epistle at all, but 
a written homily intended to be publicly read in Church. The 
writer is distinctly a Gentile, and contrasts himself and his readers 
with the Jewish nation in a manner unlike the genuine Clement. 
And instead of confining his quotations to the Old Testament, he 
has many citations from the Gospels, giving in one piace the name 
Scripture to the source of his quotation. He used apocryphal 
Gospels besides : one of his quotations we can trace to the Gospel 
according to the Egyptians. Yet he appears to have written be- 
fore the great conflict with Gnosticism began, so that we may confi- 
dently ascribe the document to the first half of the second century. 
The ‘Shepherd’ of Hermas.—Returning now to Eusebius’s 
list of disputed books, I come to treat of the ‘Shepherd’ of Her- 
mas. The passage quoted from the Muratorian Fragment (p. 
44) testifies the high consideration in which the book was then 
held. Although the writer refuses to the ‘Shepherd’ a place in 
public Church reading, he lays down that it not only mzghf, but 
ought to be read in private, and his language plainly indicates 


* It is scarcely necessary to mention that the student will find the fullest 
information about Clement in Lightfoot’s second edition, so revised as to 
constitute a new work, published posthumously in 18go. 
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that, in some places at least, the Church use of the book had 
been such as to cause danger of its being set on a level with the 
Canonical Scriptures. Irenzus (iv. 20) actually quotes a passage 
from the book, with the words ‘ Well said the Scripture.’ Clement 
of Alexandria quotes the book several times, and to all appearance 
fully accepts the reality and divine character of the revelations 
which it contains. Origen, commenting on Rom. xvi. 14, says: 
‘I think that this Hermas is the author of the book which is called 
the ‘‘Shepherd,”’ a writing which seems to me very useful, and, 
as I think, divinely inspired.’ But his references to the book 
elsewhere clearly indicate that it did not then stand on the level 
of the Canonical Scriptures ; and he several times owns that it 
was not received by all.* In fact, the rise of Montanism made 
the Church much more cautious in the use of non-Canonical 
writings. It was felt that the prerogatives of Scripture were 
infringed on, when the utterances of modern prophets were circu- 
lated as having like claims on the acceptance of Christians. An 
opponent of the Montanists (Euseb. v. 16) declares that he had 
abstained from writing against them, lest Ze should seem to desire 
to add anything to the word of the Gospel of the New Testament, 
to which no one who is resolved to walk according to the Gospel 
can add anything, and from which he cannot take away. This 
state of feeling led to a severer scrutiny of the claims of books 
which had been admitted into public Church use; and it is intel- 
ligible why the Muratorian writer should deprecate the Church 
use of a book which he believed to be not more ancient than the 
Episcopate of Pius. The change of feeling as to Hermas took 
place in the lifetime of Tertullian. In an early treatise (De 
Oratione) he disputes against certain persons who thought them- 
selves bound to sit down at once after prayer because Hermas is 
recorded to have done so. The book must evidently have enjoyed 
high authority when its narrative statements could thus be turned 
into rules of discipline. Tertullian, in reply, says nothing to dis- 
parage the authority of the book, but only contends that such an 
inference from it is not warranted. That the book then existed 
in a Latin translation may be inferred from Tertullian’s describing 
it by its Latin name, ‘ Pastor,’ contrary to his practice in speak- 
ing of books which he knew only in Greek. In a work written 
several years later, and after the rise of Montanism (De Pudic. 
10), Tertullian contemptuously repudiates the authority of the 


* év 7@ ind Tivwy KaTappovounerp BiBAlw 7@ Mower (De Princ. iv. 11), 
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‘Shepherd,’ declaring that it was not counted worthy of being 
included in the Canon, but had been placed by every Council of 
Churches, even of the Catholic party, among false and apocryphal 
writings.* But that the book still continued to enjoy some con- 
sideration appears from Tertullian’s going on to speak (ch. 20) 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews as more received in the Churches 
than ‘that apocryphal ‘‘ Shepherd’ of the adulterers.’ It is 
worth while to copy what Eusebius says of the book (iii. 3): ‘It 
is to be observed that this book has been disputed by some, on 
whose account it cannot be placed among the homologoumena ; 
but by others it has been judged most necessary for those who 
have especial need of elementary instruction. Hence, also, we 
know that it has been publicly read in Churches, and I observe 
that some of the most ancient writers have employed it.’ With 
regard to what is here said about introductory instruction, it is 
to be remarked that the feeling grew up that the books of Scripture 
were the property of the Church, and therefore could not so fitly 
be used in teaching those who had not yet been admitted to it. 
And so Athanasius (ZZ. Fest. 39) classes the ‘Shepherd,’ with 
the teaching of the Twelve Apostles and with some of the deutero- 
canonical books of the Old Testament, as not Canonical, but use- 
ful to be employed in catechetical instruction.{ The ‘ Shepherd’ 
forms part of the appendix to the Sinaitic MS. ; it is also included 
in the list of the Codex Claromontanus, and some twenty Latin 
MSS. survive to attest that it had some circulation in the West. 
The book, the history of whose reception I have sketched, 


* «Si non ab omni concilio ecclesiarum etiam vestrarum inter apocrypha 
et falsa judicaretur.’ We can infer from the ‘vestrarum’ that the councils 
which condemned the ‘Shepherd’ were later than the time of separation of 
Tertullian from the Church. 

T loréov ws Kal rodTo mpbs pév Tay avTiAdAreKrat, Se’ ods ovK dy ev 
bpmoroyoupevois TeOeln, bp’ Erepwy Be avaryKadTraroy ols udAtora, Set oTOLXELd- 
ews cicaywyikis Kexpitat, d0ev dn Kal ev exxAnolas touev avTd Sednmo- 
cieupévoy, kal TAY TadaoTdtwy 5& acuyypapewy Kexpnuevous Twas adiT@ 
kaTelAnpa. ; 

{ Having enumerated the books of Scripture, and declared these to be 
the only fountains of salvation, to which none may add nor take away, 
he goes on to add, ‘for greater accuracy,’ 611 Zor: kal €repa BiBAla 
Tovtwy etwhev, od mavovi(dueva pty, TeTuUTMpéeva S& mapa Toy Mutépwy 
dvaywdoxerOat Tois &ptr mpooepxomevois Kul Bovdomévois karnyetcda 
roy THs evoeBelas Adyov’ opla Sodouavros kal Sopia Sipax, Ka ’EoOhp, 
tea) "1ovdi8, kal TwBlas, nat Avdax) Kadounévn trav ’Anoordrwy, kal 6 Touqy. 
And he proceeds to distinguish the two classes of books which he has 
enumerated from apocryphal books, which are only the invention of 
heretics. 
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consists of three parts. The first part, called ‘ Visions,’ relates 
different revelations with which the author had been favoured, 
stating particularly the occasion and place of receiving each 
vision. The scene of each of these visions is laid in Rome or its 
neighbourhood, so that the document clearly belongs to the 
Roman Church. This part concludes with a narration of the 
vision which gives the name to the book. A man comes to 
Hermas in the garb of a shepherd, and tells him that he is the 
angel of repentance, and that he has come to dwell with him, 
being the guardian to whose care he has been intrusted. This 
‘Shepherd’ then gives him, for his own instruction and that of 
the Church, the ‘Commandments,’ which form the second, and 
the ‘ Similitudes,’ which form the third part of the work. With 
regard to the general purport of these revelations, it will suffice 
here to state briefly that they are intended to rebuke the wordli- 
ness with which the Church had become corrupted ; to predict a 
time of great tribulation as at hand, in which the dross should be 
cleared away, and to announce that there was a short intervening 
time during which repentance was possible, and would be accepted. 
The question as to the possibility of forgiveness of post-baptismal 
gross sin was then agitating the Church. The solution which 
Hermas offers is, that during that short respite the then members 
of the Church might obtain forgiveness. But only once: for this 
was an exceptional favour, and those who joined the Church 
afterwards must expect no other forgiveness than that which they 
obtained in baptism. 

Concerning the date of the ‘ Shepherd,’ received opinion still 
accepts the statement of the Muratorian Fragment, that the 
author was brother to Pius, Bishop of Rome, and wrote during 
his episcopate ; that is to say, about the middle of the second 
century. I have said (p. 46) that I myself believe that statement 
to be erroneous; but before discussing this point, it will be con- 
venient to say something on some preliminary questions about 
which there is less room for dispute. If you consider these 
questions in order, you will be able to judge how far you can 
travel in my company.* 


* The early date of Hermas was in recent times first seriously maintained 
by Zahn (Der Hirt des Hermas, 1868). Zahn is an authority whom it may 
not be safe always implicitly to follow, but who, at least, cannot be treated 
with disrespect. When he came forward to maintain the genuineness of 
the Ignatian letters he was regarded by many as the advocate of a hopeless 
cause; but Bishop Lightfoot’s great work attests that he has won the 
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(1) Did the author wish his readers to believe that he had 
actually seen the visions, and received the revelations which he 
relates? Donaldson (Agostolic Fathers, p. 326) thinks that if 
Hermas fancied he saw the visions he must have been silly, and 
if he tried to make other people believe he had seen them, he 
must have been an impostor. He prefers to think he was neither 
one nor other ; and therefore he looks on the book as belonging 
to the same class as Bunyan’s Prlgrim’s Progress, in which 
edifying lessons are conveyed through the medium of allegorical 
fiction, which no one is supposed to take as a record of actual 
facts. Itis tome amazing that anyone with ordinary powers of 
literary perception could read the Book of Hermas, and doubt 
that the author, impostor or not, intended his readers to take him 
seriously. The judgment I have quoted illustrates what I said 
(p. 305), that a man incapacitates himself for historical criticism, 
if he so takes up the modern attitude of mind towards the super- 
natural, as not only to disbelieve in it himself, but to be unable 
to conceive that men in former times felt differently. A man 
might now publish an edifying fiction in the form of a vision, and 
without taking any special precaution feel sure that his readers 
would not imagine he wanted them to take it as real. But in the 
second century a writer was bound to calculate on a different 
state of feeling on the part of his readers. And, in point of fact, 
the ‘ Shepherd’ was for a time very generally accepted as a 
record of real revelations. And no critic of early times, whether 
he accepted the book or not, dreamed that its author wished to 
convey any other impression. 

(2) What, then, are we to think of what Hermas, when relating 
the circumstances of his visions, tells about himself and his 
family? Ifthe story be fiction and allegory, we have no right to 
suppose any of these details to be more real than the angels and 
towers which he sees in his visions. Nor are we even warranted 
in assuming that the name Hermas, ascribed to the recipient of 
the revelations, is that of the author himself. But both the story 
itself, and the manner of telling it, prove that this is no work of 
fiction. The author of such a work would strive to give some 


verdict. Ithink he would have been more successful in gaining adherents 
in the present case, if the author with whom he deals were more generally 
read; for it appears to me that many scholars simply hold fast to the tra- 
ditional opinion about a not very interesting book which they do not care 
to study for themselves. My own opinion was formed as the result of 
investigations commenced with a strong prepossession against the conclu- 
sion which I ultimately adopted. 
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intelligible account of the hero of his narrative; but here Hermas, 
as if writing to people who knew him, gives no direct account of 
himself, and his story has to be deduced by piecing together 
several incidental notices. What we gather from them is, that 
Hermas had been brought to Rome asa slave; that Rhoda, the 
lady to whom he had been sold, set him free, and loaded him 
with many benefits; that he had acquired some property, and 
been engaged in trade, which he owns he did not always carry 
on honestly; that he married a not very handsome wife, who 
unfortunately was not able to govern her tongue; that he had 
other trouble with his children, who in time of persecution denied 
the faith, and betrayed their parents; that he thus lost house 
and property, but remained steadfast in the faith, and supported 
himself by agricultural labour. Some have imagined that the 
‘Shepherd’ was a romance written in the middle of the second 
century, but intended to have as its hero the Hermas mentioned 
a hundred years before in the Epistle to the Romans. But it is 
not credible that the author of a romance would invent for his 
hero such a history as I have described, representing him not 
even as a clergymen but a layman, an elderly married man, with 
an ill-conditioned wife and children. I have dwelt at length 
upon this point because I am persuaded that the key to all sound 
criticism on the ‘ Shepherd’ is to understand thoroughly that the 
Hermas who tells the story is no fictitious character, but a real 
person, who published his visions for the edification of his con- 
temporaries. 

(3) But did he invent these visions, or did he himself believe in 
them? I have no hesitation in saying that he did believe in them. 
It is not merely that the whole book impresses me with belief in 
the narrator’s good faith in. this respect; but the stories them- 
selves, when examined, show every mark of being, not arbitrary 
inventions, but attempts to record the imaginations of a dream. 
I take, for example, the first vision. Hermas relates that he had 
one day seen his former mistress, Rhoda, bathing in the Tiber, 
and had assisted her out of the water. And, admiring her 
beauty, he thought what happiness it were for him had he a wife 
like her in form and in disposition. Further than this his thought 
did not go. But soon after he hada vision. He fell asleep, and 
in his dream he was for a long time walking and struggling on 
ground so rugged and broken that it was impossible to pass. At 
length he succeeded in crossing the water by which his path had 
been washed away, and rvtaing into smooth ground, knelt down 
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to confess his sins to God. Then the heavens were opened, and 


he saw Rhoda saluting him from the sky. On asking her what 
she did there, she told him that she had been taken up to accuse 
him before the Lord, who was angry with him for having sinned 
against her. He asks her, How? Had he ever spoken a lewd 
word to her? Had he not always treated her with honour and 
respect? She owns it; but accuses him of having entertained an 
evil thought, and tells him of the sin of evil thoughts, and their 
punishment. Then the heavens were closed, and he was left 
shuddering with fear, not knowing how he could escape the 
judgment of God if such a thought as his were marked as sin. 
Then he sees a venerable lady sitting in a great white chair, 
with a book in her hands. She asks why he who was usually so 
cheerful is now so sad. On his telling her, she owns what a sin 
any impure thought would be in one so singleminded and so 
innocent as he; but she assures him it is not for this God is 
angry with him, but because of the sins of his children, whom he, 
through false indulgence, had allowed to corrupt themselves ; but 
to whom repentance was still open, if he would warn them. Then 
she reads to him out of her book: of the greater part he can 
remember nothing, save that it was severe and menacing; but he 
remembers the last sentence, which was mild and consoling. She 
leaves him with the words, ‘ Play the man, Hermas.’ 

Now, if we take this story as allegorical fiction, it is impossible 
to assign a meaning toit. There is not aword more about Rhoda 
through the whole book. Why has she been introduced ? What 
is she intended to represent ? Why should Hermas be first told 
that God was angry with him on one account, and then be told 
that it was really on another account God was angry? On the 
other hand, the want of logical connexion between the parts of the 
story is explained at once if we take his own word that it was a 
dream. There is no difficulty in believing that he had seen 
Rhoda as he tells, and that the thought he had entertained pre- 
sented itself to him afterwards in his sleep as a sin. It is quite 
like a dream that Rhoda, as principal figure, should fade out, 
and be replaced by another ; that sensations of physical distress 
in his sleep should suggest the ideas, first of walking on and on 
without being able to find an outlet ; afterwards of mental distress 
at words spoken to him; and altogether like a dream, too, that 
he should imagine himself to have heard a long discourse, yet be 
able to tell nothing of it but the words heard just before awaking. 
It therefore seems to me quite false criticism to put any other 
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interpretation on the story told by Hermas than that his ‘visions* 
commenced in the manner he describes, by his having what we 
should calla very vivid dream. He was much impressed by it, and 
when, in the following year, he dreamed again of the lady and 
her book, he regarded it as a divine communication, and set 
himself, by fasting and prayer, to obtain new revelations. As 
might be expected, more visions followed, and he made himself 
known to his Church as favoured with Divine revelations. I see 
no reason for doubting the truth of this story, though I naturally 
think that the visions of. Hermas gained a good deal in cohe- 
rence when he came to write them down. I believe, also, that 
the last two sections of his work contain records of his waking 
thoughts, which he regarded as inspired by an angel who, he had 
persuaded himself, had come permanently to dwell with him. 
The conclusion, then, at which I arrive is, that the work of 
Hermas is not to be classed with Bunyan’s Pzlgrim’s Progress, 
but rather with the revelations of St. Teresa, St. Francesca Ro- 
mana, St. Gertrude, St. Catherine of Siena, and other literature 
of the same kind, of which there is such abundance in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Are we, then, who do not believe in the revelations of Hermas, 
to set him down as a crazy person, and to regard those who 
believed in him as fools? The examples I have just cited may 
make us hesitate before coming to such aconclusion. St. Teresa, 
for instance, visionary as she was, did much useful work, and 

xhibited a large amount of practical good sense. In respect of 
sobriety, the visions of Hermas contrast very favourably with 
some of the other literature with which I have compared them. 
I will not discuss the vision of Col. Gardiner, which was accepted 
as real by Dr. Doddridge, nor need I remind you how many 
persons who can by no means be described as fools have thought 
it worth while to record remarkable dreams, under the belief that 
supernatural intimations might thus have been given. But if you 
think that the Church of Rome was in the beginning of the second 
century too easy in its reception of the revelations of Hermas, I 
will ask you to bear in mind that the men of that age are not to 
be scorned because their views as to God’s manner of governing 
His Church were different from what the experience of so many 
following centuries has taught us. We all believe that in the time 
of our Lord and His Apostles a great manifestation of the super- 
natural was made to the world. How long, and to what extent, 
similar manifestations would present themselves in the ordinary 
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life of the Church, only experience could show. Again, if we are 
able to give a natural explanation of some mental phenomena 
which were once thought to indicate supernatural interference, it 
is no disgrace to men of early times that they were not acquainted 
with modern philosophy. Even in the Church of Rome, though 
we may think it gives credence too lightly to modern miracles, a 
visionary would now receive from her spiritual guides instruction 
as to the possibility of deception, and as to the need of caution, 
for which, in the second century, no necessity might be felt. 

(4) I come, then, to the question, Did Hermas see his visions 
in the episcopate of Clement? He himself plainly intimates that 
he did. For he states that in his vision he received the following 
instructions :—‘ You shall write two books, and send one to 
Clement and one to Grapte. And Grapte shall admonish the 
widows and orphans, and Clement shall send it to foreign cities, 
for to him that office has been committed. And you shall relate 
it to the presbyters of the Church.’ The natural inference from 
this passage is, that at the time of the vision Grapte was what we 
may describe as chief deaconess of the Roman Church, and that 
Clement was the organ by which it communicated with foreign 
Churches. And we have every reason to think that he was so 
described on account of the celebrity gained not long before by 
his letter sent to a distant Church. Different ways have been 
devised of escaping thisinference. I really do not know whether 
we are to count Origen as rejecting the obvious meaning of the 
passage, though he does manage to find an allegory in it. He 
treats (De Princip. iv. 11) of three modes of interpreting Scrip- 
ture, corresponding to the tripartite nature of man—body, soul, 
and spirit. And he imagines that he finds them indicated in this 
passage, Grapte, who instructs those of lowest spiritual discern- 
ment, being the literal interpretation, and Clement and Hermas 
himself representing the two higher methods of interpretation. 
A solution more acceptable to modern habits of thought is that 
a real Clement is intended, only not the Clement who wrote the 
Epistle to the Corinthians. But it must be pronounced extremely 
improbable that within a comparatively few years of the writing 
of that letter there should be another Clement, whose function it 
also was to communicate on behalf of the Church of Rome with 
foreign Churches, but who has left on ecclesiastical history no 
trace of his existence.* <A third solution is that Hermas, no doubt, 


* On the method of solving historical difficulties by imagining for real 
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wished his readers to believe that he saw his visions in the epis- 
copate of the well-known Clement ; but he was telling a lie: he 
really wrote forty or fifty years later. But we cannot adopt this 
solution unless we abandon the results we have already obtained. 
If the work is a mere fiction, the imaginary hero may have lived 
under Clement, and the real author when you please; and his 
name may or may not have been Hermas. But if he was a man 
who told his contemporaries of visions, real or pretended, which he 
claimed to have seen himself, it would be absurd of him to destroy 
his chance of being believed by asserting that he saw the vision 
at a time when it was notorious that he had either not been born, 
or could have been only a child. It is to be remembered that the 
vision represents him to have been then an elderly married man, 
with a grown-up family. I must add, that Hermas had no motive 
whatever for antedating his work. His prophecy announced tri- 
bulation close at hand, and only a short intervening period for 
repentance. It would be absolutely contrary to his interest to 
pretend that the prophecy had been delivered forty or fifty years 
previously. All his readers would then know that the prediction 
had failed, for nothing had come of it. And the promise of for- 
giveness, which excluded all those baptized after the date of the 
prophecy, would not be applicable at all to the generation to which 
the book was offered. I therefore find it impossible to resist the 
evidence afforded by this passage, that Hermas must have 
attained to middle life before the death of Clement. I may claim 
Bishop Lightfoot as agreeing with me in this result; for he re- 
peatedly speaks of Hermas asa younger contemporary of Clement 
(Philippians, p. 167; Clement, p. I, &c.). 

When this result has been adopted, the main question may be 
regarded as settled. For the remaining point in dispute concerns 
not the date of Hermas, but the credit due to the Muratorian 
writer. 

(5) If we admit that the vision was seen in the episcopate of 
Clement, can we accept the Muratorian statement that Hermas 
wrote the ‘Shepherd’ while his brother, the Bishop Pius, sat in 
the chair of the Church of the city of Rome? Lightfoot thinks 
we can; and he suggests modes of reconcilement, which, indeed, 
I tried for a long time myself before I could persuade myself to 
abandon the Muratorian statement altogether. Hermas may 


characters duplicates unknown to history, the reader may consult S. R. 
Maitland’s tenth letter on Fox. If he does not know it already, he will 
thank me for the reference, 
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have been considerably the older of the two brothers : perhaps we 
may give up half the Muratorian statement, and believe that he 
was the brother of Pius, but not that it was during his eptsco- 
pate he wrote the ‘ Shepherd ;’ pethaps if we had the Greek of 
the Muratorian fragment we might not find that assertion there. 
Then, again, we have not such certain knowledge of the dates of 
early Roman episcopates as to forbid our manipulating them a 
little. Could we not screw up the date of Pius somewhat, and 
screw down the date of Clement? Possibly we could bring down 
the date of the death of Clement as late as 110; and perhaps we 
might bring up the accession of Pius earlier than 139, which 
Lipsius names as the earliest admissible date. But I abandoned 
these attempts when I saw that a real reconcilement with the 
Muratorian writer was in the nature of things impossible. His 
object was to prove Hermas to be quite a modern personage. 
How could he be that if he had attained the age of forty before 
the death of Clement ? 

Let us inquire, then, if we are bound to reconcile ourselves 
with this writer. Who was he? Had he any real knowledge of 
the events of the episcopate of Pius? Critics confess themselves 
unable to answer the former question, and the majority of those 
who accept his statement about Hermas, answer the second 
question in the negative. He describes Pius as ‘sitting in the 
chair of the Church of the city Rome,’ and evidently has no 
suspicion that the constitution of that Church was different in the 
days of Pius and in his own. But in Hermas the honour of ‘a 
chair’ is not confined to a single person, and the critics of whom 
I speak imagine that episcopacy was only then struggling, 
against much opposition, into existence. If the Muratorian 
writer knew nothing of such a patent fact as the constitution of 
the Church in the days of Pius, he cannot be an authority as to 
the date of publication of a book which must have appeared, 
if not before, at the very beginning of that episcopate. I have 
elsewhere* given my reasons for thinking that the Muratorian 
Fragment is a document not earlier than the episcopate of 
Zephyrinus, that is to say, the beginning of the third century ; 
and I will now mention my theory as to the discovery that the 
author of the ‘ Shepherd’ was brother of Pius. This discovery is 
found also in a note appended to a very ancient catalogue of the 


* Smith’s Dict. Chr. Biography, articles, MURATORIAN FRAGMENT, 
MoNrTANISM. 
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bishops of Rome. Many good critics have thought that the 
earlier part of this catalogue was derived from a list made by 
Hippolytus of the bishops of Rome down to his time, which 
formed part of his Chronology. My theory, then, is that Hippo- 
lytus, in the course of the investigations necessary for framing 
this list, ascertained that Bishop Pius had a brother named 
Hermas, and that he then jumped to the conclusion (as he was a 
man quite capable of doing) that this Hermas was the author of 
the ‘Shepherd.’ Whether this theory of mine be true or not, I 
hold that whatever conclusions as to the date of the ‘Shepherd’ 
we draw from a study of the document itself ought not to be laid 
aside in deference to the authority of a writer concerning whose 
means of information we really know nothing. If no more be 
granted than Lightfoot has conceded, the date is quite early in 
the second century, and the ‘Shepherd’ therefore deserves the 
highest attention from the student of Church history. And, if it 
be read without any prepossession to the contrary, I am per- 
suaded that its contents will be found entirely to correspond with 
that early date, since it reveals an immaturity of development 
both in respect of doctrine and of Church organization. 

The length of the discussion necessary to establish the date of 
Hermas precludes me from treating of many interesting questions 
raised by the contents of the book; and I will only say something 
as to what we may gather from it as to Church organization. It 
has been the bane of ecclesiastical history that so many have 
studied it only in the hope to gain from it some weapon which 
might be used in modern controversies. It is natural to think that 
if parity of presbyters had been the Church’s original rule, the 
government of a single head could not have been established 
without some resistance on the part of those who were dispos- 
sessed of their equal authority. It has been hoped to find some 
exception to the almost total silence of Church history as to such 
resistance, in the language in which Hermas rebukes the strifes 
for precedence among Christians. I think I am without pre- 
judice in this matter; for I find it much easier to prove from 
Scripture that individual Christians are bound to submit to the 
established order of the Church than to prove that the Church 
had been bound to develop its organization in one particular way. 
And for me it has only a speculative interest to inquire what was 
the process by which the Church arrived at the state of things 
that we find when Church history first comes into clear light at 
the end of the second century, at which time we find bishops 
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everywhere, and no memory that there had ever been any other 
form of Church government. But as far as I can see, the 
question whether one presbyter had pre-eminence over others 
was one in which Hermas took no interest, and on which he tells 
us nothing. He clearly distinguishes himself from the presbyters, 
and makes no claim to be one of their body. But he has some- 
thing to tell us about the ‘prophets,’ the class to which, I have 
no hesitation in saying, he himself belonged. The Chutch had 
then its authorized teachers and rulers; but we learn from 
Mand@at. xi. that there were, besides, ‘prophets,’ or, as we may 
call them, lay preachers. Such a prophet was permitted to give 
exhortation in the public meetings for worship.* After the inter- 
cessory prayer had been made, the angel of the prophetic spirit 
would fill the man, and he would give exhortation to the people 
as the Lord willed. It is a mark of the antiquity of our document 
that it indicates that ‘ gifted’ persons were still permitted, as 
in 1 Cor. xiv. 26, to speak in the Church. It can readily be 
imagined that the interference of the rulers of the Church would 
sometimes be necessary to suppress indiscreet or erroneous 
teaching. It strikes me as possible that the rebellion in the 
Church of Corinth, where, even in St. Paul’s time, spiritual gifts 
had been exercised without due regard to order, may have origi- 
nated in an unsuccessful interference of authority with some 
leading prophets. It was soon found expedient to confine the 
work of exhortation to the Church’s authorized teachers. When, 
towards the end of the second century, the Montanists brought 
prophesying again into prominence, precedents in their favour 
were neither numerous nor then very recent; and it was found 
that the inspired authority which these prophets claimed threat- 
ened to be subversive of all Church order and fixity of doctrine. 
Hermas belonged to an age when the exercise of prophetic gifts 
was not discouraged by the Church authorities; but he is dis- 
tinctly pre-Montanist. I have already mentioned how repugnant 
his teaching was to the Montanist Tertullian. Hermas occa- 
sionally gives indications of some little jealousy} of the superior 
dignity of the presbyters. Thus, in one vision, the Church, who 
appears to him in the form of a lady, bids him sit down. ‘ Nay,’ 
he modestly answers, ‘let the presbyters be seated first.’ ‘Sit 


" * In Hermas, as in St. James’s Epistle, the Christian community is 4 
éxxAnota, the assembly for worship 4 cuvaywyh. 

t+ Those who take Hermas for a fictitious character are blind to the 
amusing little touches of human nature which constantly show themselves. 
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down, as I bid you,’ the lady replies. But his chief anxiety is to 
guard the office of prophet from being intruded on by unworthy 
persons. Some, it would appear, claimed to be prophets in the 
modern sense of the word: persons would visit them, ask them 
questions about their private affairs, and pay money for their 
advice; and Hermas states that their predictions would occa- 
sionally turn out right. But he urges that the Spirit of God does 
not speak in answer to questions; that is to say, when man 
wishes Him to speak, but when He Himself chooses to speak. 
These false pretenders, so ready to prophesy in a corner, are 
dumb when they come into the Church assembly. Their whole 
manner of life must distinguish the true prophet from the false: 
the one is meek, humble, easily contented; not talkative, ambi- 
tious, greedy, luxurious, like the other. 

The circulation which the work of Hermas obtained gives us 
reason to think that his own claims as a prophet were admitted 
by his Church, and that the record of his visions was sent to 
foreign Churches as he desired. But I can well believe that there 
had been some hesitation as to recognizing him, and thus that a 
little soreness of feeling on his part may have arisen. For, though 
a pious man, he does not appear to have been a well-instructed 
one; and some of his doctrinal teaching, which is not accurate 
- when judged by the standard of our day, may well have been 
thought unsatisfactory by the presbyters of his own. He does not 
formally quote the scriptures either of Old or New Testament ; 
nor does he make much use of either, his coincidences being 
closest with the Epistle of St. James. It is very possible that he 
came from the Jewish section of the Church; but, in his work, 
there is not a trace, not to say of anti-Paulinism, but even of 
Judaism. In his teaching the Jewish nation has no special pre- 
rogative ; and even the ‘twelve tribes’ are only the various 
nations which make up the Christian Church. 

Hermas and Theodotion.—Something, however, must be said 
as to the use made by Hermas of one Old Testament passage ; 
because it has been imagined to afford an argument subversive 
of the conclusions I have arrived at as to the early date of the 
work. In the visions of Hermas (IV. ii. 4) he sees a terrible wild 
beast, from which he is delivered by the protection of ‘the angel 
who is over the beasts, whose name is Thegri.’ This Thegri, of 
whom no one else makes mention, had been a puzzle to commen- 
tators until not long since, when the solution was obtained by 
Mr. Rendel Harris (Fokus Hopkins’ University Circulars, ii. 
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75). He compares the words in Hermas, 6 ktpios &méoreirev dv 
dyyehov avtod, toy ém tay Onplwy dyTa, ob Td bvoud éort @eypl, Kad évé- 
gpatey 7d ordua abtod va uh oe Avudvy, with the words of Daniel vi. 
22: 6 Oeds pov améorethe TOY tryyeAov adTod, Kad evédpate Ta oTdéuaTa TOY 
Acdévtwy, kal oik éAvuhvavTd we, when the use of Daniel by Hermas is 
seen beyond mistake. But, in the original, the verb correspond- 
ing to évégpatey is 9 30; and it becomes apparent that we must 


correct @eypt into Ceypt, and understand ‘ the angel who stops the 
mouths of the beasts.’ 

This remark by Mr. Harris led to a further remark by Dr. Hort. 
He pointed out (Fokus Hopkins’ University Circulars, iv. 23) 
that the strong coincidence between Hermas and the Book of 
Daniel only exists when Theodotion’s version of the latter book is 
used. The corresponding verse in the LXx. merely has céowrd ue 
6 @ebs amd tv Acdvtwyv. In another place, indeed, it has 6 @ebds 
amékAeioe TH oTduaTa Tov AcdvTwv; but it neither has évéppatev, nor 
does it use the verb Avyatvoum. It follows that Hermas used 
not the LxXxX. version of Daniel, but that of Theodotion; and, 
therefore, that we must take it as a fixed point in our discussions 
about the date of Hermas, that he is later than Theodotion; and 
Theodotion is commonly believed to have made his version in the 
latter half of the second century. 

* Now, let me say in the outset, that conclusions drawn from the 
study of the character of an entire book are not to be lightly dis- 
placed by an argument founded on a single passage. Thus, when 
treating of the genuineness of 1 Thessalonians, I did not think 
it worth while to discuss the ingenious little argument which 
Holsten (see note p. 363) founded on cH. i. 3. In the present case 
we have in our hands the whole Book of Hermas, containing 
many notes of time; but we have no trustworthy information as 
to the date of Theodotion’s version, and (what is of more im- 
portance) we have no sufficient information what other Greek 
versions there may have been antecedent to his. We are, there- 
fore, on much firmer ground if we use Hermas to throw light on 
the history of Greek translations of the Book of Daniel than wzce 
versaé. Obviously, we cannot infer from coincidence in a single 
verse that Hermas was later than Theodotion, if it is possible 
that in that verse Theodotion himself was but following the lines 
- of an older translator. And that (not to mention Aquila’s version, 
concerning whose rendering of this verse we have no information) 
there was, in point of fact, such an older translation, has been 
made almost certain by investigations, on which Dr. Gwynn at 
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first entered for my assistance in dealing with the present question, 
and which he afterwards carried on on his own account, and the 
results of which he has published in his articles SYMMACHUS 
and THEODOTION, in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian 
Bugraphy. 

One preliminary consideration may be mentioned, which may 
lead us to suspect that there must be some flaw in this argument 
for the later date of Hermas. The argument proves a little too 
much; it proves that the Epistle to the Hebrews was also written 
late in the second century. When the writer of that Epistle uses 
the phrase (xi. 33), ‘ stopped the mouths of lions,’ we can scarcely 
doubt that he had Dan. vi. 22in his mind. We may also take it 
as certain that he used a Greek, not a Hebrew, Bible. But, if it 
was the Septuagint version of Daniel that he used, how came he 
to stumble on the word é¢patav instead of the awékAeioe of the LXX. ? 

The knowledge which the Christian Church has possessed of 
Greek translations of the Bible was principally, if not exclusively, 
derived from Origen’s great work the ‘ Tetrapla.’ In the first 
column of that work he published the version of Aquila, noted for 
its slavish literalness and ruthless sacrifice of Greek to Hebrew 
idioms ; in the second column, the version of Symmachus, marked 
by greater purity of Greek ; in the third column, the Septuagint ; 
in the fourth, the version of Theodotion, who is said to have been 
less an independent translator than a reviser of former transla- 
tions. These were not the only translations which had been 
made before the time of Origen; for he recovered and published 
fragments of two or three other versions; but these alone had 
reached him unmutilated. Of these four the Septuagint alone is 
regarded as pre-Christian. Aquila’s, which is accounted the 
oldest of the others, is said to have been characterized by an 
animus hostile to Christianity, and to have been intended to de- 
prive the Christians of the use of certain O. T. texts on which 
they had founded arguments. The Septuagint was the Greek 
version which was used in the Christian Church, and was re- 
garded as inspired by many of the Fathers who accepted a 
miraculous account of its origin. But there was one remark- 
able exception, the Book of Daniel. St. Jerome states re- 
peatedly that the Christian Church used, not the Septuagint 
translation of the Book of Daniel, but that of Theodotion. 
For example, in the preface to his translation of the Book 
of Daniel, he says: ‘Danielem Prophetam juxta LXX. inter- 
pretes, Domini Salvatoris Ecclesiz non legunt, utentes Theo- 
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dotionis editione ; et hoc cur acciderit, nescio. Sive quia sermo 
Chaldaicus est, et quibusdam proprietatibus a nostro eloquio 
discrepat, noluerunt LXx. interpretes easdem lingue lineas in 
translatione servare; sive sub nomine eorum ab alio, nescio quo, 
non satis Chaldzam linguam sciente, editus est liber; sive aliud 
quid cause extiterit ignorans, hoc unum affirmare possum, quod 
multum a veritate discordet et recto judicio repudiatus sit’ (see 
also the Preface to the Commentary on the Book of Daniel, the 
Prologue to Joshua, and Adgol. cont. Ruf. ii. 33). Thus it 
appears that Jerome, who was acquainted with the Tetrapla of 
Origen, took notice that the version of the Book of Daniel in use 
in the Church of his day was that given in the Tetrapla, not inthe 
Septuagint column, but in the column which presented the version 
of Theodotion. Jerome is a perfectly competent witness to this 
matter of fact, though he professes himself unable to offer any but 
conjectural explanations of it, and though we are unable to accept 
the explanations which he does give. It would appear that Origen 
said nothing to throw light on it; though Jerome quotes him as 
having, at least on one occasion, given, by his example, his 
countenance to the desertion of the Septuagint for Theodotion: 
‘Judicio magistrorum ecclesiz editio eorum (LXX.) in hoc volu- 
mine repudiata est, et Theodotionis vulgo legitur; que et Hebrzo 
et ceteris translatoribus congruit, unde et Origenes in nono Stro- 
matum volumine asserit se quz sequuntur ab hoc loco in Propheta 
Daniele, non juxta LXX., qui multum ab Hebraica veritate discord- 
ant, sed juxta Theodotionis editionem disserere’ (27 Daz. iv. 5). 
It is, accordingly, Theodotion’s version of Daniel which is 
ordinarily found in Greek Bibles; but the version which stood in 
the Septuagint column of Origen’s Tetrapla has been recovered 
from a single MS., preserved in the Chigi Library, and was printed 
at Rome in 1772. It will be found appended to Tischendorf’s 
second and subsequent editions of the Septuagint. An extant 
Syriac version, and the citations of Jerome, fully establish its 
claim to be Origen’s Septuagint.* The Roman edition contains 
a comparison of the variations between the two versions, and a 
comparison will also be found in the Appendix to Pusey’s Danzed 
the Prophet, p. 606. 

Now, to speak first of the date of Theodotion’s version, Epi- 
phanius, the earliest writer who gives a date, places it so late, 


* The claim is made in the subscription: Aawha xata& rods 6. éypddn e 
aytiypaov éxovTos Ti broonmelwaw TavTny’ eypddny ek THY TeTpaTAGy, ef 
wv kal mapeTeOn. 
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that if Hermas used it, so far from living early in the second 
century, he could not even have lived in the episcopate of Pius. 
In the passage referred to (De Menss. et Pondd., 17), which treats 
of Greek translations of the Bible, whatever may have been the 
errors for which Epiphanius is himself responsible, they have been 
so largely added to by his transcribers, that his Greek text, as 
printed by Petavius, exhibits a really stupendous mass of blunders. 
Dr. Gwynn, however, found on consulting, at the British Museum, 
a Syriac translation, bearing date before A.D. 660,* that the worst 
of these blunders can be cleared away; and of those that remain 
we may charitably believe that some had arisen through negli- 
gence of transcribers before the Syriac translation was made. It 
turns out that Epiphanius means to say that the translation of 
Symmachus was made in the reign of Marcus Aurelius ; and that 
the translation of Theodotion was made in the following reign, 
that of Commodus.f 

Epiphanius, however, is a writer whose unsupported statements 
must be received with great caution (see p. 155). I need not 
inquire how many of his blunders arose from erroneous informa- 
tion, how many from a habit of supplying by invention the defects 
of his information. In the present case, he is peculiarly untrust- 
worthy, being, on several points, contradicted by older and better | 
authorities. He makes Symmachus an apostate from Samari- 
tanism to Judaism; whereas he really was an Ebionite, as we 
learn from Eusebius (vi. 17), who had met with a work of his in 
defence of that heresy. Again, he tells that Theodotion was a 
native of Pontus, and had been a disciple of Marcion until he 
became a proselyte to Judaism, when he learned the Hebrew 
language. But we learn from Irenezus that Theodotion was 
really an Ephesian ; and we can have little doubt that Epiphanius 
has mixed up Theodotion with another translator of the Old 
Testament, Aquila, who was a native of Pontus, and of whom 
also the story is told that he had been a Christian before he 
became a proselyte to Judaism. And it would seem to be for no 
better reason than because he has placed Theodotion at Pontus, 
that Epiphanius makes him a disciple of the great Pontic heresi- 
arch, Marcion. With respect to his dates, he has certainly placed 


* This translation has been published by De Lagarde, Vet. Zest. ab 
Origene recensiti fragmenta apud Syros servata quinque, Gottingen, 1880. 

+ Accordingly, the Paschal Chronicle, following Epiphanius, places the 
publication of Theodotion’s version in the consulship of Marcellus and 
Aflianus, that is, in the year 184, 
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Theodotion too late in naming the reign of Commodus (180-192) 

For Irenzeus, who wrote in the beginning of that reign, speaks 
(iii. 21) of the versions of Aquila and Theodotion, and as we shall 
presently see, his use of the latter translation is such as to show 
that it could not then have been recent. On the other hand, 
Epiphanius has placed Symmachus too early; for Irenzeus does 
not mention him ; and so it is probable that he, and not Theo- 
dotion was the latest of the three translators just named. Sym- 
machus was but an older contemporary of Origen, both having 
had personal acquaintance with the same lady, Juliana (Euseb., 
as above). Epiphanius appears to have jumped to the conclusion 
that Symmachus was antecedent to Theodotion, from the fact 
that, in Origen’s columns, the versions stood in the order, Aquila, 
Symmachus, LXxx., Theodotion, which Origen certainly did not 
intend as a chronological arrangement. We must, therefore, 
dismiss Epiphanius’s whole account of Greek translations, as 
being absolutely without historical value. It may not be all pure 
invention ; but we have no means of disentangling the grains of 
truth it may possibly contain. Wheti we have rejected the testi- 
mony of Epiphanius, we are left without any precise information 
as to the date of Theodotion ; but I have no wish to dispute the 
common opinion that he lived in the second century, because the 
question with which we are really concerned is whether he did 
more than revise a previous translation different from the Chigi 
Septuagint. 

Though it is only within very wide limits we can tell when 
Theodotion lived, we can assign a later limit to the time when 
his version of the Book of Daniel came into use in the Chris- 
tian Church. Its use was not due, as some supposed, to 
the influence of Origen, but is to be found in the previous 
century. Overbeck has carefully examined (Quest. Hipfol. 
Specimen, p. 105) the quotations from Daniel made by Irenzus 
in his great work on heresies, with the result of finding that 
Irenzus habitually uses the version of Theodotion, not that 
of the LXxX. Since we know the greater part of Irenzus only 
through the medium of a Latin translation, it might be objected 
that the quotations only inform us as to the version in use in the 
time of the translator, and not as to that used by Irenzeus 
himself. - Overbeck, therefore, has pointed out three passages 
in particular where the argument of Irenzeus turns on words 
peculiar to Theodotion’s version. These are the quotations of 
Dan. xii. 7, in IV. xxvi. 1; of Dan. ii. 44, in V. xx. 1, and V. xxvi. 
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2. Ina citation of Dan. xii. 9, 10, which Irenzus (I. xvi.) reports 
as made by the Marcosians, there is a conflation of the two 
versions. In accepting Overbeck’s result, we must guard our- 
selves by leaving the possibility open that what Irenzus used was 
not Theodotion’s translation, but an older version closely followed 
by Theodotion. And when we speak of a ‘conflation,’ we must 
always bear in mind the possibility that the so-called conflation 
may in truth be the earliest document, which may have been 
partially followed by two independent subsequent writers. 

Overbeck has also studied the citations in the work of Hip- 
polytus on Antichrist, and finds, as might be expected from the 
fact that Hippolytus was a hearer of Irenzus, that he also 
used the version of Theodotion. This result is confirmed by 
Bardenhewer’s study of the remains of the work of Hippolytus 
on Daniel, his report being that Hippolytus not only used the 
version of Theodotion, but seems ignorant of any other, and that 
his interpretation sometimes directly contradicts the Septuagint 
version. Overbeck arrives further at the conclusion that Clement 
of Alexandria used Theodotion’s version (see the passages from 
Dan. ix., quoted by Clement, that are given by Archbishop 
Ussher in his Syzdagma de LxXx. interprett. Versione). 

On the other hand, Justin Martyr (Z~yZho 31) gives a long 
quotation from Dan. vii., in which the agreements with the 
Chigi version are so numerous as to preclude the explanation 
that they result from casual coincidence; and I myself hastily 
concluded at first that Justin used no other version. Buta more 
careful examination shows that Justin’s text exhibits also a 
number of divergences from the Chigi version, and that in many, 
though not in all, of these it agrees with Theodotion’s. This 
was observed by Wetstein (Prolegg. in N. T., p. 64, edit. 1730), 
who, anticipating Dr. Hort in the use of the principle that 
coincidence with Theodotion proves a writer to be later than 
Theodotion, drew the inference that the ZryZho could not be 
the work of Justin. Stroth (ag. Eichhorn, Refert. ii. 75), 
accepting the same principle, inferred that Theodotion must 
have been earlier than Justin. But Credner (Bectrage, ii. 
261-272) gave what I take to be the true explanation, viz. that 
there must have been an older translation of which both Justin 
and Theodotion made use. 

The citations by Tertullian prove that the so-called Lxx. 
version was accepted as such in Africa at the time that the 
early Latin translation there used was made. In one work, 
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ascribed to Tertullian, the treatise Adv. Fud@os, Theodotion’s 
version is used. A single example will suffice as illustration. 
The words (Dan. x. 11) translated in our version, ‘O Daniel, 
a man greatly beloved,’ are rendered in the LXX. Aawfa, &vOpwmos 
édcewds ef; but by Theodotion, avyp émibuuidv. Now, in De Fezun. 
9, the passage is quoted in the form, ‘ Daniel, homo es misera- 
bilis;’ but in Adv. Yud@osg, ‘Vir desideriorum tu es.’ The 
difference here pointed out goes to confirm Neander’s suspicions 
that the section in which these citations occur is not genuine.* 
But the treatise against the jews, if written by Tertullian, must 
have been one of his latest works, and full forty years later than 
the treatise of Irenzeus. It might seem more likely than not that 
in that interval of time Theodotion’s Daniel, which was habitually 
used by Irenzeus, would have been made by translation accessible 
to Latin-speaking Christians. Cyprian shows acquaintance with 
both versions, using, for instance, the Lxx. form of Dan. ii. 35, 
Test. ii. 17; but ordinarily Theodotion: see, for example, Dan. 
xii. 4, in ZesZ. i. 4. 

In view of the facts which have been stated, I find it impossible 
to accept the received opinion, founded on the authority of the 
passage in Jerome already quoted, that the Christian Churches 
up to the middle of the second century used the Lxx. version of 
the Book of Daniel, and afterwards rejected it and replaced it by 
Theodotion’s. St. Jerome, it will be observed, does not profess 
to have any historical tradition of such a rejection, but merely 
attests the fact that in his time Theodotion’s version was in 
universal use. But when could such a rejection have taken place, 
and how could it take place both universally and silently? It 
must have taken place before the time of Irenzus, who, as we 


* Neander’s main ground for suspicion (Amtignosticus, il. 530, Bohn) is 
that the treatise against the Jews has several passages in common with the 
third book against Marcion, which cohere with the context in the latter 
work, not in the former. It is clear, therefore, that the author of the 
former treatise borrowed these passages; but I hesitate to say that we can 
thence infer he was not Tertullian; for it is common with voluminous 
writers to save themselves trouble by turning to new account what they 
had written on a former occasion, Ihave myself pointed out (Hermathena, 
i. 103) that the use made (chap. 8) of the chronology of Hippolytus proves 
that the treatise against the Jews cannot be much earlier than A.D. 230, a 
time however when, there is reason to believe, Tertullian was still in literary 
activity. 

Ni Beldéclion: in his chronological arrangement of the writings of Tertul- 
lian (Harnack, Texte und Untersuchungen, v. 2) places the treatise against 
the Jews quite early among the works of Tertullian (viz. about a. D. 195) ; 
but his reasons seem to me quite outweighed by those here given. 
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have said, used a version substantially the same as Theodotion’s. 
I have rejected Epiphanius’s statement that Theodotion and 
Irenzeus both worked in the same emperor’s short reign; but 
unless current opinion as to the date of Theodotion’s version be 
widely mistaken, it must have been quite a modern one in the 
days of Irenzeus. And it was the work not of a Christian, but of 
a Jewish proselyte. Now Irenzus (II. xxi.) believed in the 
divine inspiration of the Seventy interpreters ; and in the chapter 
to which I refer, his object is to establish that, in comparison with 
their work, the versions of Aquila and Theodotion have no 
authority deserving of regard. Is it then credible that he should, 
without a word of explanation, sweep away an entire book of the 
Bible of these venerated translators, and replace it by the work 
of an enemy of the Church? Is it not strange, too, that the 
upstart version should meet as much acceptance in Alexandria 
as in Gaul? And, again, is it not strange that it should be 
Theodotion, who of all the ancient interpreters followed most 
closely the lines of the LXx., and is supposed to have been least 
acquainted with Hebrew or Chaldee, who should have cast the 
LXX. completely aside, and made a totally independent transla- 
tion? Iam therefore disposed to believe not only that Theodotion 
followed the lines of an older version,* and that this was the one 
used by Irenzeus; but also that this older version was what 
Irenzeus recognized as the Septuagint. In fact, our common 
use of the phrase ‘the Septuagint’ attributes to that work 
greater unity than it really possesses. Critics are now agreed 
that the different books included in it were not all translated by 
the same hands or at the same time; so that it is really not a 
single version, but a collection of different versions. If a pur- 
chaser now asks for a copy of the Septuagint, the book that 
goes by that name, which the bookseller will offer him, will 
contain, not the Chigi version of Daniel, but Theodotion’s version. 


* Dr. Gwynn has noted a verse (x. 6) in the Lxx. Daniel, which affords 
ground for a suspicion that it was based on a former version, in points at 
least approaching to Theodotion’s. There is nothing in the Hebrew cor- 
responding to 7d otdua avTod doe) Paddoons ; but this rendering might be 
accounted for as an editorial re-writing of 7d cua avrod dol Odpors, a literal 
rendering of the Hebrew preserved by Theodotion. The rendering of 
Tharshish by @dAacoa, though quite exceptional in the LxXX., is found once 
(Is, ii. 16) and has rabbinical authority: see also Jerome’s Commentary 
in loc.; but 1t seems impossible to account for ordua, except as a corrup- 
tion of c@ua. Dr. Gwynn observes also that the mistranslation omavicm 
for ‘seal’ (Dan. ix. 24) can scarcely be accounted for except as a corruption 
of the o@payica: preserved by Theodotion, 
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May it not be the case that Irenzeus and Clement had no inten- 
tion of superseding the Septuagint, but only that the collection 
to which they gave the name of Septuagint, instead of the Chigi 
Daniel (which was accepted as part of the Septuagint in Pales- 
tine, where Justin Martyr lived and where Origen made his 
Hexapla), contained a different version—probably not Theodo- 
tion’s, but the version which was the basis of Theodotion’s 
revision? If this older version was in substantial agreement 
with Theodotion’s, the substitution of the latter version in 
Church use might easily take place silently. 

At all events, an examination of the Chigi Daniel will make it 
appear intensely improbable that this could have been the only 
version through which the Book of Daniel was known to Greek- 
speaking Jews until the second century after Christ. For this 
version is not so much a translation as a free reproduction of its 
original, bearing to Theodotion’s version the same relation that 
the apocryphal First Book of Esdras bears to the corresponding 
portions of the Canonical Scriptures. Dr. Gwynn’s conjecture 
seems to me well worthy of consideration, that the apocryphal 
Esdras and the Chigi Daniel may have had the same author. 
There is one remarkable coincidence between them: damnpetoaro 
avTa ev TG eidwrelw avrod (1 Esdras ii. 10; Dan. i. 2). And the two 
works resemble each other, not merely in continual arbitrary 
changes from the original, but in both containing ornamental 
additions. As the Greek Daniel adds to the Chaldee the stories 
of Susanna and of Bel and the Dragon, so the Greek Esdras adds 
the story of the three young men at the Court of King Darius. 
The latter even contains a hymn after the pattern of the ‘ Song of 
the Three Children,’ though on amuch smaller scale. And, 
though the Book of Esdras had not the good fortune to be ad- 
mitted into the Canon of the Council of Trent, no part of the 
Deutero-Canonical books has received more extensive Patristic 
recognition than the story just cited. The apocryphal Esdras 
may very possibly be an older translation than the Canonical 
Ezra; for the latter is a separate book from that of Chronicles ; 
but to all appearance they had formed one book when the trans- 
lation of the apocryphal book was made; and that this was the 
original form of the Hebrew may be gathered from the identity 
of the last verse of Chronicles with the first verse of Ezra. This 
difference of form of the two Greek books prevented them from 
being taken as different translations of the same book, and so 
both passed as distinct books into the Greek Bible under the 
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names of First and Second Esdras. But, if the range of contents 
of the two books had been the same, it might well have happened 
that the apocryphal Esdras might have been placed by Origen in 
his Septuagint column, and the Canonical Esdras in the Theo- 
dotion column; and then we should have a parallel to what has 
happened in the case of the two versions of Daniel. 

I have just said that it is more probable than not that, long 
before the second century after Christ, the Chigi version should 
have had to encounter the rivalry of a more faithful translation; 
and it might perhaps be supposed that the facts already brought 
forward could be explained by pushing back the date of Theo- 
dotion’s translation to the early part of the second century. But 
a table, drawn up by Dr. Gwynn, of the New Testament citations 
of Daniel, with the corresponding renderings in Theodotion and 
in the so-called Septuagint, proves decisively the existence of a 
version different from the Chigi, at an earlier date than it is 
possible to imagine Theodotion to have lived. Instead of this 
table exhibiting an exclusive use of the Chigi version, it is 
really surprising how little evidence it affords that that version 
was even known to the N. T. writers, though it must certainly 
have been in existence long before their time. I have already 
referred to the Epistle to the Hebrews. The Apocalypse is the 
N. T. book which makes most use of the Book of Daniel. In 
that book the result of the comparison is, that there are several 
passages in which St. John does not use the Lxx., and does 
approach nearer to Theodotion; and that there is nothing de- 
cisive the other way. So that I actually find in the Apocalypse 
no clear evidence that St. John had ever seen the so-called Lxx. 
version. The following are some of the passages in question :— 

(1) Rev. ix. 20: 7 elSwra Ta xpvod kal Td apyupa kad Ta yarKa Kad 
Ta AlOiva Kad Ta EVALWa & ore BrACrey SbvayTat odre axovew ove TepiTareiy. 
There is not a word of this in the LXx.; but Theodotion has, 
Dan. v. 23, To¥s Geods Tobs xpucods kal apyupods Ka XaAkovs Kat a15npods 
ka) EvAlvous, kat AcBlvous, of ov BAérovar ka) of odK akovovar. 

(2) Rev. x. 6: Suocer ev 7 (avr. So Theod. (Dan. xii. 7); but 
LXX., Suooe Tov (GvTa. 

(3) Rev. xii, 7: MixayvA ... modeufjou. Theod. has also 
moAenjoa (Dan. x. 20); but LXX., diaudxyerbau. 

(4) Rev. xiii. 7: wéAcuov werd rev &yiwv. So Theod. (Dan. vii. 
21); but LXX., mpds Todbs aylous. 

(5) Rev. xix. 6: pwvh dxAov. So Theod. (Dan. x. 6); but Lxx., 
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(6) Rev. xx. 4, and Dan. vii.g. Apoc. and Theod. have xpiua; 
LXX., «plows. 

(7) Rev. xx. 11: rémos odk ebpé0n abrots. So Theod. (Dan. ii. 35)3 
but LXX., dere undev katarerpOjvat ef abtar. 

If the first or the last of these examples had been found in 
Hermas, instead of in the Apocalypse, it would certainly have 
been regarded as affording positive proof that Hermas used 
Theodotion. In the present case it may be said that St. John 
was not under the necessity of using any version, and could have 
translated for himself from the Chaldee. And so, no doubt, he 
could. And yet, I think nothing but a strong preconceived 
opinion that St. John could have used no other version than the 
Chigi would prevent the conclusion from being drawn that he 
actually does use a different version. The author of the Apoca- 
lypse did not write Greek with such facility that he should scorn 
to use the help of a Greek translation ; and in fact, in the case of 
other books of Scripture, he shows himself acquainted with the 
Greek Bible. 

If no other version than the Chigi was accessible to St. John, 
we need not be surprised at his rejecting it and preferring to 
render for himself, because such a course would certainly be 
adopted by any Jew who was able to read the original, and who 
at all valued faithfulness of translation. But is it intrinsically 
probable that for centuries every Jew competent to ascertain the 
fact kept to himself his knowledge of the unfaithfulness of the 
current version ; and that none had the charity to make a better 
version for the use of his Greek-speaking brethren ? On the other 
hand, is it very improbable that such a version, if made, should 
now only live for us in its successors, as Tyndale’s translation 
lives for us in the Authorized English version ? 

J think that some of the coincidences noted above, between St. 
John and Theodotion, especially the tod wodeuijom of No. (3), are 
more than accidental; but that St. John used a translation of 
some kind appears more clearly from the very numerous pas- 
sages where Theodotion and the Chigi agree, and St. John 
agrees with both—a thing not likely to happen so often if he was 
translating independently. But if St. John used a translation, 
that translation was not the Chigi, with which he gives no clear 
sign of agreement. I find instances which may induce us to 
think that the version employed by St. John was not identical 
with Theodotion’s, but scarcely anything to show that it was the 
Septuagint. I only notice two cases where, on a comparison of 
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the Apocalypse with the so-called Lxx. and Theodotion, the 
advantage seems to be on the side of the LXx. These passages 
are :— 

(1) Rev. i. 14, 15: 4 Kepaarh adtod kad af rplxes Aevkal bs Zpiov Aceves, 
&s xiv, Kad of dpOaruol adTod ds PALE mupds Kad of TédeEs adTod Suo1or 
XarKorBdvy. Dan. vii. g (LXX.), Exav mepiBordy &cel xidva Kad rd 
Tpixoma Tis Keparhs abrod doed Epiv AevKdy Kadapdr" (Theod.), 7d 
evduma avTov AeuKdy Goel xidv, Kal H Oplt THs KehadHs avdTod dae) éptoy 
kaBapdv. Dan. x, 6 (LXX.), of épOadmol airod doe) Aaumddes jupos... 
kal of wédes aoe xaAdKds ekactpdatwr’ (Theod.), of 6@@arpo abrod doed 
Aapmddes wupds ... Kal TA TKEAN Gs Spacis XadKod oTiABovros. 

(2) Rev. xix. 16, Baoirebs Bacirgwv kad kdpios kuplay. So LXX. 
(Dan. iv. 50). @cds Tay OcGv kal KUpios Ter Kuplwy Kal Baoidkeds TOV 
Baothéwy, to which there is nothing corresponding in Chaldee or 
Theodotion. The former example proves, if proof were necessary, 
that St. John was not dependent on Theodotion’s version, but 
does not prove that he used the Lxx. I do not know that any 
stronger proof of that can be given than whatever the latter 
example may be thought to afford. 

Dr. Gwynn has also examined the use made of Daniel in other 
N. T. books, and still with the result that that use cannot be 
accounted for on the supposition that the N. T. writers used 
only the Septuagint version of Daniel. For example, the words 
karacknvody and év tots KAddos, which occur Matt. xiii. 32, are 
found in Theodotion’s version of Dan. iv. 9g; but not in the 
LXX., which instead of kxareoxhvouv has évdooevop. 

So in Matt. xiii. 43, Dan. xii. 3, the éxaduyouow agrees with the 
Aduouow of Theodotion against the gavodow of the LXx. ; and in 
Matt. xxiv. 21, Dan. xii. 21, Matthew and Theodotion agree in 
OAlbis ofa ov yéyovev, where LXx. has HMEpa OAlWews ola od eyevhOn. 

In Mark xiv. 62, as also in Rev. i. 7, the Son of Man is spoken 
of as coming wzth (mera) not o7 (emt) the clouds, in this agreeing 
with Theodotion’s text against the Chigi. A more doubtful 
case of coincidence is James i. 12, which is closer to Theodotion’s 
version of Dan. xii. 12 than to the Lxx. 

Again, Clement of Rome (c. 34) quotes Dan. viii. 10: ‘Ten 
thousand times ten thousand stood before him, and thousand 
thousands ministered unto him;’ and for ‘ministered’ he has 
Theodotion’s word éAeirovpyouv, not the LXXx. eOepdmevoy. 

Further, the apocryphal Book of Baruch contains several 
verses taken from Dan. ix.; Baruch i. 15-18 being nearly 
identical with Dan. ix. 7-10, and Baruch ii. 11-16 with Dan. 
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ix. 15-18. A few critics bring down this book (or the Greek of it, 
if we are to receive it as a translation from a Hebrew original) as 


late as the reign of Vespasian, and none brings it later; but the 


great majority regard it as pre-Christian. Now, on comparing 
the passages, Baruch is found to be considerably nearer Theodo- 
tion than the Lxx. Thus :— 


Bar.i. 15; ii. 11,. . - . &s 4 Hmépaatrn. So Theod. 
Ut ERX es fe es Kata THY Nuepay TavTY. 
' Bar. i. 16 and Theod., . . ots &pxovow ijudov. 
TERXy 4 tak oer ar Tois SUVATTOLS 7)MOV. 
Bar. i. 18 and Theod., . . mopevecOar... ois %wxe ata mpdownoy 
HMOV. 


DKK) eee |e) eben  KaTeKeAovenoal 1-1 t- & @wkas every 
MooH kal nuor. 

Bar. ii. 11 and Theod., . . %s ée&hyayes Tov Aady cov. 

BO 6 eEayaryav Toy Aady gov. 


ne ae nee 
Bar. ii. 14 and Theod., . . eiodkovgov kipie. 

LXK.,- - - « + «+ « @mdkovooy déomoTa. 

Bar. ii. 16 and Theod., . . KAivoy 7d ots gov. 

LXK.,. . . ..- - . + mpdéoxes, instead of KAivor. 


The instances adduced not only clearly prove all I want to 
establish, namely, that coincidences with Theodotion’s version 
do not prove that a document is not as early as the first century ; 
but they seem to point distinctly to the existence at least in that 
century, and probably much earlier, of a version of the Book of 
Daniel having closer affinities with Theodotion’s than with the 
LXXx. 

The passage in Hermas then simply takes its place as one of 
many proofs of that fact. I have given these proofs at greater 
length than was at all necessary for my immediate purpose on 
account of the interest I felt in Dr. Gwynn’s investigations, 
which throw light on a subject that has been very little studied : 
that of the history of first-century Greek translations of the Old 
Testament. Enough has been said to show that if it can be 
established on other grounds that the Book of Hermas belongs to 
the early part of the second century, no reason for rejecting that 
date is afforded by the fact that we find in the book a verse of 
Daniel quoted in a form for which the Tetraplar Septuagint will 
not account. . 

The Teaching of the Twelve A postles.—it would evidently be 
impossible for me to keep within reasonable limits if I were to 
attempt to speak of all the remains of early Christian antiquity 
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‘which present interesting subjects for discussion. I have there- 

fore taken as my guide the list of works whose claims to be 
included in the public use of the Church Eusebius thought it 
worth while to take into consideration when making his list of 
Canonical books (#. £. iii. 25). Of the books there mentioned 
there remains but one which I have not yet noticed. In company 
with the Epistle of Barnabas, Eusebius names ‘what are called 
the Teachings of the Apostles’ (t&v amogrdéAwy af Acydpevat didaxat), 
I have already (see p. 527) referred to the list of Canonical books 
given some years later by Athanasius, in his 39th Festal Epistle ; 
and there you find, excluded from the books of Scripture, but 
joined with the ‘Shepherd’ of Hermas, as useful for employment 
in catechetical instruction, ‘what is called the Teaching of the 
Apostles’ (Aidax} Kadounevn tov amoordéAwv) : you will observe that 
the singular number is used. The Aiday} axoordéawy is also in- 
cluded in the Stichometry of N icephorus (see p. 163). Itis found 
there in an appendix giving a list of apocryphal books of the New 
Testament, viz. the Travels of Peter, of John, of Thomas, the 
Gospel of Thomas: then follows the Didaché, and then books to 
which the name ‘apocryphal’ can only be applied in the sense 
that they have no claim to possess the authority of Scripture, viz. 
the Epistles of Clement, of Ignatius, of Polycarp, and the ‘ Shep- 
herd.’ In this list the length of the A:dax4 is given as 200 attxou,* 
by which we see that it was a short book, since in the same list 
the Apocalypse of St. John is said to contain 1400 ortxou. 

Until very recently we could only form a vague judgment that 
the work known to Athanasius and Eusebius must have been the 
nucleus round which gathered the institutions which form the 
extant eight books of AZostolic Constitutions. It is now agreed 
that this work, in its present form, is not earlier than the middle 
of the fourth century ; and in recent times much has been done 
to trace the history of the growth of the collection. The subject 
is too wide a one for me to attempt to enter into it; but it is 
necessary to mention an ancient tract, the foundation of Egyptian 
Ecclesiastical Law, first published in Greek from a Vienna MS. 
by Bickell (Geschichte des Kirchenrechts, 1843), but extant also 
in Coptic, Athiopic, Syriac, and Arabic. Bickell called it A Zos- 
tolische Kirchenordnung; and, in order to distinguish it from 
the A Zostolic Constitutions, which, in their present form, are 


* Harnack calculates that the Didaché published by Bryennius would 
make 300 ortxou, 
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certainly a later work, I shall refer to this under the name of the 
‘Church Ordinances.’ Its title in the Greek MS. is af Starayal ai 
31a KAhwevtos kad kavdves ekxAnoiactixol tov ayiwy &mocrdAwy. It may 
be divided into two parts: in the first each of the Apostles is 
introduced as giving a piece of moral instruction; in the second 
part the Apostles in like manner severally give directions about 
ordinations and other Church rites. I may mention that the 
number of twelve Apostles is made out in a singular way. 
Cephas is made an Apostle distinct from Peter: he and 
Nathanael take the place of James the Less and Matthias. 
Paul is not mentioned at all. Now, when this tract is compared 
with the seventh book of the A Zostolzc Constitutions, the latter is 
found to begin with a large expansion of the moral instruction 
contained in the first part of the former; and the conclusion 
suggests itself that this tract was one of the sources employed by 
the compiler of the A Zostolic Constitutions. Further, this moral 
instruction begins with what we may regard as a commentary on 
Jer. xxi. 8, ‘ Behold I set before you the way of life and the way 
of death,’ words which may themselves be connected with Deut. 
XXX. 15, ‘See, I have set before you this day life and good, death 
and evil.’ The ‘Church Ordinances’ set forth in detail the 
characteristics of these ‘Two Ways.’ One sentence of this ex- 
position is quoted by Clement of Alexandria as Scripture (S¢vom. 
i. 20, p. 377), whether he got it in the ‘Church Ordinances’ 
themselves, or in an earlier document from which they borrowed, 
‘My son, be not a liar; for lying leads to theft.’ 

The use of an earlier document is made probable by our finding 
elsewhere this teaching about the ‘Two Ways.’ The Epistle of 
Barnabas consists of two parts. The first part, which contains 
the doctrinal teaching, is brought formally to a close in ch. 17, 
and then the writer abruptly says, Let us now pass to another 
doctrine and teaching (yv@ow kal d:daxhv). And then he proceeds 
to give the teaching of the ‘Two Ways,’ presenting numerous 
coincidences with the corresponding section in the ‘Church 
Ordinances.’ Now, a curious fact is, that this second section 
of Barnabas is not extant in the ancient Latin translation ; 
whence suspicion has arisen as to the genuineness of this portion 
of the Epistle. But any hesitation as to accepting the testimony 
of the Greek text is removed by the fact that passages from this 
section are expressly quoted as from Barnabas by Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. ii. 18, p. 471), and by Origen (De Princ. 
Ill. ii. 4). And it may be added, as bearing on the question 
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presently to be considered, whether Barnabas was original in 
this part of his teaching, that Origen, at least, appears to con- 
sider him so, quoting him as the authority for the teaching 
concerning the ‘Two Ways.’ The probable explanation of the 
omission of this section by the Latin translator is, that he left 
it out because the West was already in possession of the teaching 
concerning the ‘Two Ways’ in another form. Evidence of the 
existence of such a form is found in the commentary on the Creed 
by Rufinus, written towards the end of the fourth century. He 
gives (cc. 37, 38) a list of canonical and ecclesiastical books, 
founded on that of Athanasius ; but whereas Athanasius couples 
the Didaché with the Shepherd, Rufinus has in the corresponding 
place, ‘libellus qui dicitur Pastoris, sive Hermas; qui appellatur 
Duz viz, vel Judicium Petri.’ Now, it is to be observed, that 
whereas Eusebius (iii. 3), enumerating the apocryphal books 
bearing the name of the Apostle Peter, gives the titles of four 
works—the Acts, the Gospel, the Preaching, and the Revelation 
of Peter—Jerome in his Catalogue adds a fifth, the Judgment 
of Peter. We cannot but think that the works mentioned by 
Rufinus and Jerome are the same; and the second title, the 
‘Two Ways,’ leads us to think that it must have contained the 
same matter as is found in the second part of Barnabas, and in 
the ‘Church Ordinances,’ only that instead of this teaching 
being, as in the latter book, distributed among the Apostles, it 
was apparently, in the Western book, put into the mouth of 
Peter. 

The facts of which I have given a summary were discussed in 
an able Paper by a Roman Catholic divine, Krawutzcky, in the 
Theol. Quartalschrift, 1882, who drew from them the following 
inferences: that, as early as the second century, the section in 
Barnabas which treated of the ‘ Two Ways’ was expanded and 
formed into a separate tract; that it came into Church use, and 
was the work cited as Scripture by Clement of Alexandria; that, 
to give greater weight to the teaching, it was put into the mouth 
of Peter ; that this work was made use of by the compiler of the 
‘Church Ordinances,’ who made the alteration of distributing 
the teaching among the twelve Apostles; that the compiler of 
the seventh book of the Afostolic Constitutions, without any 
acquaintance with the ‘Church Ordinances,’ made independent 
use of the ‘Two Ways;’ so that by comparison of the ‘ Con- 
stitutions’ and ‘ Ordinances,’ a restoration of the earlier work 
which furnished a common element to both might be obtained. 
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Within two years scholars found reason to think that it was 
quite true that the ‘Constitutions’ and ‘Ordinances’ had a 
common source, but that there was no need of conjectural 
restoration in order to recover it. I have related (p. 525) the 
discovery by Bryennius at Constantinople of a complete copy of 
Clement’s Epistles. The same volume contained other ecclesi- 
astical writings, and in particular a complete Greek text of 
Barnabas. The attention of the discoverer seems at first to have 
been quite absorbed by the use to be made of his volume in re- 
storing the text of previously known documents ; and though he 
published his edition of Clement in 1875, it was not till the close 
of 1883 that he gave to the world a previously unpublished work 
contained in the same volume. This bears the heading ‘Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles’ (A:daxh tay dé5exa amooréAwy), and 
commences, ‘ Teaching of the Lord by the twelve Apostles to the 
Gentiles.’ It then goes on to give the teaching of the ‘Two 
Ways,’ which occupies the first half of the tract. Then follows a 
second part, giving directions first about baptism, then about 
Eucharistic formule, then about Church teachers, and in conclu- 
sion there is an eschatological passage treating of the Second 
Coming of our Lord. This work bears every mark of very 
great antiquity; and it has been commonly accepted as belong- 
ing to the beginning of the second century, if not to the latter 
part of the first. And it has been generally recognized as the 
work known to Eusebius and Athanasius, and as the common 
source of ‘ Ordinances’ and ‘ Constitutions.’ Krawutzcky, how- 
ever, resists the temptation to regard the Didaché as the fulfilment 
of his critical anticipations. He maintains that the result of a 
comparison of the ‘ Ordinances’ and the Didaché is not that the 
one book borrows from the other, but that both have employed a 
common source. And he holds that the Didaché displays Ebionite 
tendencies, and was probably not written before the close of the 
second century. And it is quite true that there is much in the 
book that not only a Roman Catholic, as Krawutzcky is, might 
naturally dislike to accept as orthodox teaching, but with which 
even a member of our own Church cannot feel satisfied. 

I do not count among reasonable causes of offence that the 
book displays great immaturity of Church organization, but 
rather accept this as a proof of the great antiquity of the docu- 
ment. In that part which treats of Church teachers the foremost 
place is given to Apostles and Prophets. But the word ‘ Apostle’ 
has not the limited meaning to which modern usage restricts it. 
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The ‘Apostles’ are wandering missionaries or envoys of the 
Churches. Directions are given as to the respect to be paid to 
an Apostle, and the entertainment to be afforded him by a 
Church through which he might pass; but it is assumed that he 
does not contemplate making a permanent stay. On the con- 
trary, if he demands lodging for more than two nights, or if on 
leaving he asks from his entertainers a larger supply than will 
suffice to carry him to his next lodging, he shows that he is no 
true prophet. Now, the word arécroaos was in Jewish use applied 
to messengers sent by the rulers at Jerusalem with letters to 
Jewish communities elsewhere ;* it is used in the New Testament 
of envoys or commissioned messengers of the Churches (2 Cor. 
viii. 23; Phil. ii. 25); but those are called in a special sense 
Apostles who derived their commission not from men, but from 
Jesus Christ. Hermas, also (Sz. ix. 15), appears to use the 
word in a wide sense, representing the building of the Church as 
effected by forty ‘ Apostles and teachers,’ and these as not hold- 
ing the foremost place in the work. The use of the word, there- 
fore, in the Didaché affords no cause of offence, but attests the 
antiquity of the document. The chief place in the instruction of 
the local Church is assigned to the ‘ prophets,’ whose utterances 
were to be received with the respect due to their divine inspira- 
tion, and who were entitled to receive from their congregations 
such dues as the Jews had been wont to render to the high 
priests. The possibility is contemplated that in the Church there 
might be no prophet. In that case the first-fruits are to be given 
to the poor. Mention is also made of teachers, by which I under- 
stand persons who gave public instruction in the Church, but who 
did not speak ‘in the spirit,’ as the prophets did. The place 
assigned to the prophets corresponds very well with the state of 
things which I infer from Hermas, but with this notable diffe- 
rence, that in Hermas the prophets appear to be subordinate to 
the presbyters. Here, on the contrary, the first mention is only 
of Apostles and prophets; then directions are given for Sunday 
Eucharistic celebration, and then is added ‘ elect, therefore, t ta 


* See references in Lightfoot (Galatians, p. 92). 

t The Didaché fails to give any confirmation to the theory put forward 
by Dr. Hatch in his ‘Bampton Lectures,’ that bishops and deacons were 
primarily appointed for the administration of the Church funds. Knowing 
that such administration was one of the bishop’s functions in the time of 
Justin Martyr, we are rather surprised to find no mention in the Didaché 
that gifts intended for the poor passed through the hands of the bishops 
or deacons, Whatever may be meant by ‘the gifts’ in Clem. Rom., ch. 
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yourselves, bishops and deacons.’ These, we are told, are to be 
honoured with the prophets and teachers, as fulfilling like minis- 
tration. The inference then suggests itself that at the time this 
document was written the Eucharist was only consecrated by the 
president of the Church assembly, who held a permanent office, 
and who, probably, might also be a preacher; but that in the 
mind of the writer the inspired givers of public instruction held 
the higher place. No mention is made of the necessity of obe 
dience to any central authority at Jerusalem, Rome, or elsewhere. 
Whether the state of ecclesiastical organization here indicated 
agree or not with what we may think likely to have existed in 
Apostolic times, and whether we accept the author as a witness 
to the general practice of the Church in his time, or only as to 
that which prevailed in his own locality, or according to his own 
notions of fitness, still there is no reason for setting him down as 
a heretic, and the unlikeness of his account to the constitution 
which we know became general before the second century was far 
advanced, may be taken as proof of the writer’s antiquity. 

I find much more cause of offence in the Eucharistic prayers 
which are given (cc. 9, 10). In tae first place, we are surprised 
to find information given as to the most sacred mysteries of the 
religion in a document clearly intended for the instruction of 
catechumens. It is free to us, no doubt, to suppose that in that 
early age no reserve was practised ; but Athanasius recommended 
that the book known to him as the Didaché should be employed 
in catechetical instruction. Would he use it for such a purpose 
if it revealed what only ‘the faithful know’? These Eucharistic 
prayers themselves contain no mention of our Lord’s institution 
of the rite, and no mention of His Body and Blood. And through 
the whole document I find no unequivocal proof that the writer 
really believed in our Lord’s Divinity, or that he looked on Him 
as more than a divinely commissioned teacher. Krawutzcky 
remarks that the writer is silent as to the doctrines of the Incar- 
nation and Redemption and of the sending of the Holy Ghost. 
Still, if he was an Ebionite, he belonged to the better sort of 
them ; he is certainly no Elkesaite. He gives directions for the 
blessing of the Cup; but in the ascetic sect from which the 


44, the function there ascribed to the presbyters is that of offering, not of 

administering them; and the displaced Corinthian presbyters are com- 
mended, not for the integrity with which they had discharged the latter 
office, but for the meekness with which they had ‘borne their faculties ’ in 
the former. 
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pseudo-Clementines emanated, wine does not seem to have been 
employed, even in Eucharistic celebration. 

In deciding as to the date of the Didaché, a crucial question 
is the determination of its relation to Barnabas and Hermas. In 
the case of Barnabas the obligations on the one side or the other 
are too extensive to admit of dispute. The parallel passages of 
Barnabas occupy four pages in Bryennius’s edition. Bryennius 
himself entertains no doubt that the Didaché was indebted 
both to Barnabas and Hermas, and this view is also taken by 
Hilgenfeld, Harnack, and Krawutzcky. But Zahn and other 
good critics hold the opposite opinion ; and they advance argu- 
ments which seem to me to prove decisively that in that part of 
the Didaché which treats of the ‘ Two Ways’ there is no obliga- 
tion to Barnabas. The precepts in the Didaché are systematically 
arranged, following the order of the Decalogue, on which they 
serve as a commentary, giving after each commandment pro- 
hibitions of practices likely to lead to a breach of the primary 
commandment. The precepts in Barnabas are poured forth 
without any attempt at orderly arrangement. Itis not a pro- 
bable hypothesis that the author of the Didaché went through 
Barnabas, picking out the moral precepts, and that he succeeded 
in arranging his excerpts into a symmetrical whole. I conclude, 
therefore, that in this part of his Epistle Barnabas is not original, 
but that in giving practical exhortation he interwove, as his 
memory furnished them, precepts from a manual with which he 
had formerly been familiar. And if he did not reproduce very 
accurately either the language or the order of the document he 
used, this ought not to surprise anyone who considers how 
Barnabas deals with the Old Testament, But, though we have 
arrived at the conclusion that the Didaché did not copy Barnabas, 
it does not follow that Barnabas copied the Didaché as we know 
it. On the contrary, it may be pronounced certain that Barnabas 
was unacquainted with the Didaché in the form in which Bryennius 
published it. 

In the first place some suspicion that Bryennius’s Didaché is 
but an enlargement of an older shorter document is excited by 
the fact already mentioned, that in the Stichometry of Nicephorus 
the Didaché is described as a work of 200 otixo, whereas the 
work published by Bryennius would make, as near as we can 
calculate, 300. If this inference from stichometry were un- 
confirmed we could not be very confident about it; but there are 
other facts which turn our suspicion into certainty. In the first 
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chapter of Bryennius’s Didaché large use is made of our Lord’s 
Sermon on the Mount. Now, Gebhardt has brought to light 
a short Latin fragment, containing the commencement of the 
Teaching of the Apostles ; and in this there is no trace of the 
‘Sermon on the Mount’ section. That this is no accidental 
omission is proved by a passage in Lactantius (Dzv. Just. vi. 3), 
where he delivers the doctrine of the ‘Two Ways’ in a form 
agreeing with the Latin fragment in all the points in which that 
differs from Bryennius’s Didaché, so as to leave no doubt that 
the fragment truly represents the form in which the Zeaching 
circulated in the West.* Neither is any trace of the ‘ Sermon on 
the Mount’ section found in writings ascribed to Athanasius 
which appear to use the Didaché. 

Now, not only is the whole section embodying precepts culled 
from the Sermon on the Mount entirely absent from Barnabas, 
but whereas in Bryennius’s Didaché coincidences with the New 
Testament are extremely numerous, we find all through Bar- 
nabas’s adaptation of the ‘Two Ways’ that there is no use of 
the Gospels, no mention of Jesus Christ, not a word that might 
not have been written before our Lord was born. It is not cred- 
ible that if Barnabas was acquainted with Bryennius’s Didaché 
he would have adapted it to his use by carefully erasing every line 
which contained anything of specially Christian teaching, or 
which implied a knowledge of oral or written Gospels. He had 
no motive for avoiding coincidences with the New Testament, 
which are to be found in other parts of his Epistle, though not in 
this section. Nor can the omission be accounted for as acci- 
dental, and as arising from the fact that Barnabas was only 
quoting the Didaché from memory. For on that supposition, 
passages found, not only in the Didaché, but in the Gospel would 
have had a double hold on his recollection, and it is inconceiv- 
able that every one of them should have been forgotten. I 
conclude then that Bryennius’s Didaché had been preceded by a 
shorter form, which did not contain what I have called the 
“Sermon on the Mount’ section; and that Barnabas and some 
other writers, who either expressly name the Didaché or who use 


* There is one Western quotation from Doctrine Apostolorum (pseudo- 
Cyprian, De Aleatoribus, p. 96, Hartel). It has affinities with a passage 
in Bryennius’s Didaché, but differs a good deal in form. Harnack has 
lately ascribed the authorship of this tract De Aleatoribus to Victor of 
Rome; but I was from the first unable to accept so early a date for the 
document, and Harnack’s guess has since been rejected by almost all other 
independent critics. 
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it without naming it, only knew it in this earlier form. The 
authorities by whose help we have inferred the existence of that 
earlier form do not carry us beyond the section on the ‘Two 
Ways’; consequently we are without means of certain informa- 
tion as to how much there was in the original document corre- 
sponding to the other sections of Bryennius’s Didaché. 

If we are asked to name the date of the original nucleus of the 
Didaché, I find it hard to fix any anterior limit, and am disposed 
to think that we must go back to pre-Christian times. I have 
already remarked that Barnabas’s version of the ‘Two Ways’ 
shows scarcely a trace of Christianity ; while, on the other hand, 
a study of the Didaché in connexion with the Talmud made by 
Dr. Taylor,* shows the Didaché to be an intensely Jewish docu- 
ment. Even our Lord’s Golden Rule appears in the Didaché, 
not in the affirmative form in which He enunciated it, but in the 
negative form in which it is found in the Book of Tobit (iv. 15) : ‘Do 
not to others that you would not wish to be done to yourselves.’ + 
The theory then about the Didaché which most commends itself 
to me, is that it had for its original a form used by Jews before 
our Lord’s time for the instruction of proselytes; that this form 
continued to be used in the Palestinian Churches, with some slight 
additions and alterations, giving it a more Christian aspect; 
that the document (being intended, not for literary circulation, but 
for practical use) received additions from time to time, and that 
when it became known outside the Churches of Jewish descent it 
circulated, first in its shorter, afterwards in a longer form. This 
hypothesis would account for the heading, ‘Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles Zo the Gentiles.’ It has been remarked by 
several that there is nothing in the work which suggests that it 
was intended for exclusively Gentile use; nay, that, as I have 
intimated before, it does not even seem adapted for the use of 
catechumens, Jews or Gentiles. But the title could be ac- 
counted for if the original of the document were a manual of 
instruction for Gentile proselytes to Judaism. 

It is not easy to determine the date of Bryennius’s form of the 
Didaché. Coincidences with the Didaché in early writers ordi- 


* The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, with Illustrations from the 
Talmud, by C. Taylor, D.D., Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
See also the Expositor, 3rd Series (1866), 111. 316, 401. 

+ We may ascribe to the influence of the Didaché the early insertion of 
this form of the precept in the instruction to the Gentiles (Acts xv. 29), a 
reading found in Cod. D, and attested by Irenzeus (II. xii. 14). 
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narily only establish acquaintance with the earlier form. The 
earliest proof of acquaintance with the Didaché in its pre- 


sent form is to be found in the seventh book of the AZostolic 


Constitutions, which exhibits a clear use of Bryennius’s Didaché. 
This book is not earlier than the middle of the fourth century, 
but the compiler had evidently command of a good library, and it 
is likely that a work from which he felt that he could safely ap- 
propriate materials must have been then old and in comparatively 
little circulation. The document which I have called the Church 
Ordinances is clearly later than Barnabas, but antecedent to 
Bryennius’s form. And the Bryennian editor was, in my opinion, 
not only later than Barnabas or Hermas, but acquainted with 
their works. 

To speak first of Hermas: he has coincidences with the 
Didaché usually consistent with, but not sufficient to establish, 
literary obligation. The only case where we can positively assert 
such obligation is with respect to a coincidence between the 
second ‘Commandment’ of Hermas and the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount’ section, which belongs to the latest part of the Didaché. 
And here I pronounce the Bryennian writer to be but an unskilful 
abridger of Hermas, the thought being expressed by him so 
awkwardly as to be scarcely intelligible without reference to 
Hermas. He says, with regard to almsgiving, ‘ Blessed is he 
that giveth according to the commandment, for he is blameless ; 
woe to him that receiveth.’ The word ‘blameless’ here is puz- 
zling, for we should have expected some word of commendation 
and not mere acquittal of blame, which we should not have 
dreamed of imputing. The directions in Hermas are clear and 
coherent: ‘Give to all without anxious inquiry as to whether 
you should give or not. God wishes His own gifts to be shared 


. by all. The responsibility lies with the receiver. If he takes but 


what he really needs he is free from blame; if he receives in 
hypocrisy he shall suffer punishment, but the giver is blameless.’ 

The Didaché (cA. 11) directs mavra mpophrny rAadrodyta ev mvetmari 
ov meipdoete ovde Siakpivetre’ maoa yop amaptia apedhoeTat, adrn dt F 
duaptia ovk apeOqoera, and then, somewhat inconsistently, goes on 
to give tests for distinguishing the false prophet from the true. 
I am disposed to regard the words cited to have been a later 
insertion; and I take the thing forbidden to be what was done in 
the Montanist disputes, the testing by exorcism whether a prophet 
were divinely inspired or possessed by an evil spirit. To attempt 
to exorcise one really inspired by God’s Spirit might well be 
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regarded as a sin against the Holy Ghost. Hermas shows no 
knowledge of any such testing, and only distinguishes the false 
prophet from the true by their life and conversation. 

With regard to Barnabas: besides the section on the ‘ Two 
Ways,’ which he has in common with the Didaché, there is a 
clear coincidence between the early part of Barnabas and the last 
chapter of the Didaché, an entirely Christian chapter, treating 
of our Lord’s second coming, and which we may well believe 
belongs to the latest form of the book. Now, there is a difficult 
phrase in this last chapter which, if we could only be sure that 
we interpret it rightly, would afford a more direct proof of the 
dependence of that chapter on Barnabas. It gives as the first 
of three signs of our Lord’s immediate coming, onuetov éxmerdcews 
év otpavé. J think Archdeacon Edwin Palmer has given the 
best explanation of this. He refers to the words of Isaiah (Ixv. 2): 
‘T have stretched forth (éeréraca) my hands to a disobedient 
and gainsaying people.’ Barnabas interprets this of our Lord’s 
‘stretching forth’ His hands on the cross; and Justin Martyr 
(A pol. i. 35; Zrypho, 197) and several other Fathers follow him 
in giving this mystical meaning to the verb éxwerdvyym. If we 
could count the author of the Didaché in the number of these 
followers, his phrase is at once explained as meaning the sign of 
the cross. If this explanation be right, the relative order of 
Barnabas and this part of the Didaché is determined. If Bar- 
nabas came first, the phrase in the Didaché is explained; but if 
the Didaché came first, a phrase so obscure would never suggest 
to Barnabas his interpretation of Isaiah, and without that inter- 
pretation we should be at a loss to know how the phrase came to 
be adopted. 

I have said that in the section of Barnabas on the ‘ Two Ways’ 
there is no use of the Gospels; but there is one passage which 
apparently exhibits a use of the Acts and of St. Paul. Barnabas 
says (ch. xix.): ‘Participate with your neighbour in all things, 
and say not that things are your own; for if you have been 
participators in that which is incorruptible, how much more in 
corruptible things.’ The passage strongly recalls Rom. xv. 27 
and 1 Cor. ix. 11. See also Acts iv. 32. The same words are 
found both in the Didaché and in the ‘Church Ordinances,’ save 
that instead of ap0dpt» we have &éavdrw. It seems to follow that 
there must have been corresponding words in the common 
original of these documents; and therefore, though my first 
impression was that Barnabas was only acquainted with a pre- 
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Christian form of the Didaché, I now believe that he must have 
employed the earliest form in which it was adapted to Christian 
use. But that the real original had been a purely Jewish docu- 
ment may be inferred from the almost complete absence of 
Christian references in all that we can certainly ascribe to the 
earliest form of the document. I do not believe that the Didaché 
at any time had extensive influence or circulation. The testi- 
monies exhibiting knowledge of the existence of a book oi 
‘Apostolical Teaching’ appear to me to be really few. I do not 
find, for example, in the extant works of Irenzus* or Tertullian, 
evidence of knowledge of the existence of such a book. Clement 
of Alexandria might have brought a copy from Palestine to 
Egypt; but this I take to have been in the shorter form, which 
alone is heard of until the time of the Apostolic Constitutions. 
If the view I have taken be correct, that the Didaché, as we 
know it, was a work of very limited circulation and influence, 
which spread but little and slowly outside the purely Jewish 
section of the Church, it ceases to be of much importance in the 
history of the Christian Church; and any inferences we draw 
from it are affected by the uncertainty whether certain portions 
of the book, as we now have it, belong to the earliest form. But, 
on the other hand, the book gains in importance when regarded 
as a contribution to the history of Judaism, exhibiting the religious 
training which had been received by pious Jews before the Gospel 
was preached to them. I therefore turn back to examine how 
much of the Didaché can be supposed to have been based on a 
previously existing Jewish manual. To that manual we naturally 
refer the first five chapters containing the ‘Two Ways.’ The 
sixth is a short chapter, giving licence to the disciple, in matters 
of food, not to bear the whole yoke if he is not able, but insisting 
on his at least abstaining from things offered in sacrifice to idols. 
Nothing forbids us to think that this was a rule of life prescribed 
by Jews to a proselyte, and the whole chapter may have been 
found textually in the original manual. 


* There is, I think, reasonable ground to infer knowledge of the Didaché 
from one of the mysterious fragments, as from Irenzeus, published by Pfaff 
from a Turin Catena, which has since disappeared. I see no reason to 
doubt, that Pfaff found the extracts ascribed to Irenzeus in the Ms. which he 
copied; but Catenze often make mistakes in their ascription of authorship, 
and though I believe the extract in question to have been from the work of 
an ancient author, I do not believe that that author was Irenzeus. Zahn’s 
remark is conclusive, that this fragment quotes the Epistle to the Hebrews 


as St. Paul’s. 
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The seventh chapter treats of baptism. The candidate is 
previously to have been taught all the preceding instructions; 
then he is to be baptized in the name of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. The baptism is to take place in preference in running 
water; if this cannot be had, in standing water; if cold water 
cannot be had, it may take place in warm water; by which we 
are apparently to understand that if neither river nor pond were 
accessible, the baptism might take place in drawn water, such as 
that ofa bath. If water in sufficient quantity could not be had, 
water might be thrice poured on the head in the name of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. Both baptizer and baptized were to fast 
previously, and, if possible, others with them ; but in any case 
the person to be baptized must fast beforehand one day or two. 
It is evident this chapter has been Christianized; but the original 
document could hardly have failed to contain in the corresponding 
place instructions about baptism, which was a ceremony con- 
sidered essential in the admission of proselytes. The doctrine of 
the absolute necessity of the preliminary fast receives a curious 
illustration from the pseudo-Clementines. In the part of that 
romance (Recog. vii. 36; Hom. xili. 11) which relates the baptism 
of Clement’s mother, Peter directs that she must fast one day 
previously. She declares that she has eaten nothing for the last 
two days (a fact to which Peter’s wife bears witness), and asks to 
be baptized at once. Peter smiles, and explains that a fast made 
without reference to baptism will not count. She must fast all 
that day; they will all fast with her, and then she can be baptized 
the next day. ; 

The next chapter in the original in all probability treated of 
fasting and prayer. The Didaché here directs the disciple to 
fast twice a-week; but not on Mondays and Thursdays, like 
the hypocrites, but on Wednesdays and Fridays; and to pray 
three times a-day ; but instead of praying like the hypocrites, to 
use the Lord’s Prayer, which is given with the doxology. It 
appears to me that the adapter here designedly departed from 
his original; and that the rules of fasting and the prayers which 
he calls of ‘the hypocrites,’ were those which he found in his 
original, and for which he substitutes purely Christian equivalents. 
Epiphanius (4aer. 16) speaks of the Monday and Thursday fast 
as a Pharisaic institution. The author of the Didaché had, no 
doubt, in his mind our Lord’s words, which occur so often in 
Matt. xxiii., ‘Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites!’ 

The ninth and tenth chapters of the Didaché are generally 
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understood as referring to the Eucharist. I have already inti- 
mated some difficulty as to this view, and the difficulty is in- 
‘creased by the fact that the Eucharist is treated of in a later 
chapter (14). Why should it be treated of twice? I believe the 
answer to be, that in the corresponding place of the original 
Jewish manual the proselyte was taught as the concluding piece 
of his instruction forms of benediction to be used before and after 
solemn meals. These forms, I take it, the compiler of the Didaché 
adapted for Christian use, leaving it free, however, to persons 
endowed with prophetical gifts to use different forms if they 
chose. These forms might be used in the Christian Love 
Feasts; but I do not believe that the Eucharist proper is treated 
of before the fourteenth chapter. And, in fact, if I am right in 
my inference from the ‘therefore’ at the beginning of chap. xv., 
the Didaché agrees with Justin Martyr in making consecration 
the office of the president of the assembly, and there could be no 
reason why formule for the purpose should be ‘taught to the 
ordinary disciple. It is true that the word evxapioria is here used 
in the Didaché, and it is ordained that no unbaptized person 
shall eat of it. Yet Iam disposed to believe the explanation to 
be, that the word Eucharist had not yet come to be used exclu- 
sively of the Lord’s Supper. In the Clementines great prominence 
is given to Peter’s benediction of meals in cases, where if an 
administration of the Eucharist, as we understand the word, be 
intended, Peter must have made every meal a Eucharist. For 
example, Clement, narrating his intercourse with Peter, previous to 
his baptism, says :—‘ And when he had said these things, and had 
taken food, he by himself, he commanded that I also should take 
food, and he blessed over the food, and gave thanks after he was 
satisfied,* and exhorted me with a word concerning that [which 
he had done]; and after these things he said, God grant thee 
that thou mayest in everything be like unto me, and mayest be 
baptized, and this same food with me thou mayest receive.’ 


* Compare peta 7d éumAnrOjvat (Didaché, ch. x.). 

+ Clem. Recog. i. 19, translated for me from the Syriac by Dr. Gwynn. 
The strongest evidence that Clement of Alexandria knew the Palestinian 
form of the Didaché is, that he uses (Quis dives salvus, 20) the phrase ‘vine 
of David,’ which occurs in one of these benedictory prayers. The phrase 
itself we may well believe occurred in the Jewish benediction, and there 
meant the Jewish people. And it is possible that this benediction may 
have been copied into the Egyptian form of the ‘ Apostolic Teaching.’ 
It is generally owned that the latter part of the ‘ Church Ordinances,’ as 
we have them, is a later addition ; but in order to make room for that 
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I do not know whether the influence of a Jewish original can be 
traced beyond chap. x.; and yet it is quite possible that a Jewish 
manual might contain directions as to the reception of améaToAot, 
there being Jewish officers so called, as has been already re- 
marked, And if the manual had contained orders as to the pay- 
ment of first-fruits for the support of the high-priests, we could 
understand why the Didaché, in directing that first-fruits should 
be paid to the prophets, should add, ‘for they are your high- 
priests.’ At any rate, chaps. xiv., xv., and the last chapter, on 
our Lord’s Second Coming, are not likely to have had anything 
corresponding in a merely Jewish book. 

I have not made any systematic study of the ‘Church Ordi- 
nances ;’ but I share the general belief that the latter half is not 
of the same date as the earlier portion ;* and the later compiler 
may have been acquainted with Bryennius’s Didaché. Some 
fuller account of the early use of the Didaché, and of the literature 
to which its discovery by Bryennius has given rise, will be found 
in an article (‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’) which I contri- 
buted to Smith and Wace’s Dietionary of Christian Biography. 


addition, the ‘ Way of Death,’ and possibly some other portions of the 
original document, have been cut away. Bornemann notices ( Zheol. 
Literaturz. 1885, 413) that Origen also has ‘vere vitis quze ascendit de 
radice David’ (/n Librum FYudicum, Hom. 6, xi. 258, Lommatzsch). 

* There is in the latter one very curious passage (§ 26), indicating jealousy 
of the women on the part of the Apostles, which I suspect owes its origin 
to something in the Gospel according to the Egyptians. At least, the 
same feature shows itself in the Gnostic work, Pastis Sophia, which is also 
Egyptian. In p. 57, when Mary, who has already been highly commended 
by the Saviour for her previous answer, is about to speak, Peter leaps 
forward, and says: ‘ Lord, we cannot suffer this woman to take place with 
us, for she will not allow any of us to speak, but is speaking very often; ’ 
and again, p. 161, Mary says: ‘I would answer, but I am afraid of Peter, 
who is threatening me, and who hates our sex.’ 
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LATIN TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


I HAVE discussed above whether there is not evidence that the 
New Testament had been translated into Latin sometime before 


‘Tertullian wrote. Since the last edition of these Lectures was 


published, Professor Robinson, of Cambridge,* has carried the 
controversy a generation earlier, for he has given, if not absolute 
proof, at least some reasons for thinking that the relater of the 
story of the martyrs of Lyons in the year 177 was familiar with his 
Bible through the medium of a Latin translation. This writer has 
two formal quotations from the New Testament, though in neither 
case does he name the book from which he cites. One is, the 
‘saying of our Lord was fulfilled, ‘‘ the time cometh that whoso- 
ever killeth you will think that he doeth God service.’’’ The other 
is ‘that the scripture might be fulfilled, ‘‘ He that is unjust let him 
be unjust still, and he that is righteous, let him be righteous still.” i 
He quotes the first in the form eAcdoercu koupds, ev & was 6 drowrelvas 
ipas ddte Aatpelay mpoopepe TH Og. This is so nearly verbally exact 
that it is indisputably a quotation from John xvi. 2. But it is a 
memoriter quotation; for, in St. John, the first two words are 
zpxeTat épa. The other passage he quotes in the form: ‘O &yopos 
avounodrw eri kar 6 Sixaos Sixaw0hrw ert. He may have read ducaw- 
@f4rw in his text of the Apocalypse, for the reading is still found in 
some copies, though the reading d:xcouocdvny momoatw is better 
attested ; but &vouos dvounodrw must be explained as an imperfect 
recollection of 6 adiKnéy dduenodt. As I said, p- 62, a little loose- 
ness of quotation may be regarded as a sign of familiarity with an 


* Passion of Perpetua, p- 97; in Cambridge Zexts and Studies, vol. Ve 
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author, as indicating a belief that in his case memory may be 
trusted, and that there is no felt necessity for verifying a quota- 
tion by reference to his text. We have still less reason to expect 
accuracy of quotation in the numerous passages where the mar- 
tyrologist does not formally cite the New Testament, but merely 
shows acquaintance with it by weaving Scripture phrases into his 
narrative. It might therefore seem unnecessary to look for any 
explanation of his variations from the text of the New Testament 
beyond that which we find in the ordinary inaccuracy of memoriter 
citation. Yet repeated instances, where New Testament thoughts 
seem to occur to his mind more readily than New Testament 
words, suggest the possibility that this may be because he knew 
the books through the medium of a translation. No doubt, he 
knew the original too, as is testified by his accurate reproduction 
of the Greek words in a number of cases. It requires little proof 
that one who spoke Greek from boyhood, and wrote in Greek to 
Greek-speaking people, must have read his New Testament in 
Greek. Yet, settled as he was in Gaul, he must have been under 
a constant necessity of giving instruction from the Scriptures to 
Latin-speaking people. Now, at the present day clergymen, 
though able to read the Greek Testament—very many of them in 
the daily habit of doing so,—yet find that the effect of their regular 
work of teaching English-speaking people out of the English 
Bible is that the English form of a text occurs to their minds more 
naturally than that of the original; and we often have evidence 
that this is so by hearing applications made of a text which the 
original will not justify. 

The idea that the composer of the letter of the Churches of 
Vienne and Lyons had been subject to influence of this kind seems 
to have been suggested to Mr. Robinson by the remark ofa friend, 
thatwhen that letter speaks of the mistress ‘according tothe flesh,’ 
of the slave-girl Blandina, we can scarcely doubt that there is a re- 
production of Paul’s phrase ‘ masters according to the flesh’ (Eph. 
vi. 5; Col. iii. 22), a phrase which, in the Latin version, is ren- 
dered ‘ dominz carnales.’ But in the Greek of the letter, instead 
of St. Paul’s kara odpea we have ris capkiyns Seoroivns a’tHs, which 
looks very like as if the phrase had occurred to the writer’s mind 
in its Latin form, and had been re-translated into Greek. Follow- 
ing out this suggestion Mr. Robinson has found several examples 
of the same kind. Thus, Matthew’s ‘ wedding garment’ (&éduua 
yauov, Matth. xxii. 12) appears in this letter in the form evdUuaros 
veppicod ; but the Latin is ‘vestds nudtialds. The letter reproduces 
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St. Paul’s phrase, ‘we have been made a spectacle to the world’; 
but Paul’s éarpoy is replaced by @éaua, which may represent the 
Latin ‘sectaculum.’ St. Paul’s phrase, ras meOodelas rod S1aBdd0v 
(Eph. vi. 11) may seem a little remote from the pnxavas 5 didBodos 
érevder of the letter. Yet the expression ‘ machinationes diabolt’ 
in Tertullian, adv. Marc., v.18, seems to indicate a Latin trans- 
lation of ueGo8elas, which would account for unxavds. The < good 
confession’ of 1 Tim. vi. 13 (thy Karhy duodoylar) appears in the 
letter as tiv xadhy waptupidy. But the Vulgate translation is ‘ gzz 
Zestimonium reddidit sub Pontio Pilato bonam confessionem, 
The ‘binding and loosing’ of Matth. xvi. and xviii. reappear inthis 
document, but with the difference that the word for ‘ binding’ is 
not dé, as in Matthew, but Seopedw, which may be aretranslation 
of the Latin ‘ Zzgare.’ 

I cannot give all Mr. Robinson’s examples, but I must not omit 
a striking instance that the coincidences of this writer are rather 
with New Testament thoughts than with New Testament words. 
He describes a martyr as ‘watered by the heavenly fountain of 
the waters of life that proceedeth from the belly of Christ.’ Here 
there is a reminiscence of two texts: ‘To him that is athirst will 
I give of the fountain of the water of life freely’ (Rev. xxi. 7), and 
‘He that believeth on Me, as the scripture hath said, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water’ (John vii. 38). Here it is 
to be remarked, in the first place, that instead of St. John’s é« rijs 
kowlas airov, we have é« ris vndvos: and it is difficult to explain the 
introduction of a word not found in the New Testament, except 
by the supposition that the text had dwelt in the writer’s mind 
only in its Latin form, ‘de ventre e7us,’ which he had to translate 
back for himself. Further, a Western MS. gives the explanation 
of the combination é« rijs vndvos rot xpior0d, which is not suggested 
by the text in St. John as we read it. There is evidence, and in 
particular from the arrangement of the lines and the punctuation 
of Codex Bezae, that the passage in St. John was read by 
some so as to bring the beginning of v. 38 into connection with 
v. 37, thus: édy tls dui epxéodw mpds me Kad mvérw 6 mioredwv eis eué, 
Kados elmev 7 Ypabh. morapol éx THs KoiAlas avrod peiaovow Vdaros (ayTos. 
Thus, 6 moredwy was taken as the subject of the verb mvérw, and 
the following airod could be referred to Christ.* 


* The use of the word madwyevecta in the sense of ‘resurrection’ shows 
that also, in Matth. xix. 28, the martyrologist used a punctuation different 
from that approved by Westcott and Hort, 
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THE SYNOPTIC QUESTION. 


I HAD for some time the intention of rewriting, for this edition, 
Lecture IX. ‘On the Synoptic Gospels,’ in order to treat more 
fully the difficult questions there discussed. But in order to 
obtain trustworthy conclusions, there is necessary the patient 
noting and registering so many facts, that I convinced myself 
that a thorough investigation would require a separate volume.* 
I therefore content myself now with adding a few supplementary 
remarks to the lecture referred to. 

I. In the first place, with reference to the distaste felt by many 
for an investigation which is so entirely occupied with the human 
element in the composition of sacred books, that their Divine 
inspiration seems completely lost sight of, I would observe that 
on this subject extreme views of opposite kinds are found to lead 
to strangely coincident results. It would be regarded as an 
extreme result of negative criticism to maintain that the books 
we call the Pentateuch were written since the Babylonish cap- 
tivity ; yet this opinion was held by Jewish teachers, and was 
adopted from them by early Christian Fathers, who all held the 
very highest doctrine concerning the inspiration under which the 
books were written. For the story went that the destruction 
of Jerusalem under Nebuchadnezzar had been so complete that 
every copy of the sacred books had perished; and that it was 
only seventy years afterwards, on the return from the captivity, 
that Ezra was miraculously enabled to reproduce them, being 
divinely inspired to restore every book exactly as it had been first 
written (2 Esdras xiv.; Irenzus III. xxi. 2, followed by Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom. i. 22; Tertullian, De cult. muiiebr. 33 
and several other Fathers). Evidently the acceptance of this 
story would deprive the Old Testament books of all value for 
controversial purposes. It was a favourite topic with Jewish 


* What I consider is wanted is a complete commentary on the Synoptic 
Gospels, with reference to their sources, following the method of Bernhard 
Weiss, and treating of each section in connexion with the parallel 
passages, 
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writers that their sacred books were superior in antiquity to the 
most venerable remains of Grecian literature. But the heathen 
advocates would have had a triumphant reply if they could have 
answered that the Pentateuch was, by Jewish confession, no 
older than the return from the Captivity, and that the imagina- 
tion of greater antiquity had-no better foundation than credulous 
assent given to the pretence of Ezra that the books which he 
published had been in existence seventy years before. 

In like manner, if it were held that the Evangelists received 
their knowledge of the facts of the Gospel history from direct 
inspiration, it would become unimportant to inquire what human 
sources of information they possessed, or at what distance from 
the events they lived. Supernatural information could be com- 
municated as easily in the nineteenth century as in the first. 
But evidently, on this view of the Gospels, they would have no 
historic value for anyone who had not first come to believe in 
their divine inspiration. St. Luke, on the other hand, claims 
superiority for his work over previously-made arrangements 
of the story of the Saviour’s life, on the ground of the inti- 
mate knowledge of the facts which he had derived from those 
who from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
Word. Now in all cases where an Evangelist derives his infor- 
mation from human testimony his work may be compared with 
the manner in which other historians use their authorities, and 
persons desirous to know whether he used more authorities than 
one, or whether different Evangelists used the same authority, 
may reasonably hope to get answers to these questions from a 
critical study of the work itself. I only wish it were as easy to 
pursue the inquiry successfully as it is to justify its lawfulness. 

Il. It was stated (p. 117) that three hypotheses have been 
used to account for the general agreement of the Synoptic 
Evangelists in common matter, viz. (1) that they copied one 
from another; (2) that they used a common document or docu- 
ments; (3) that their common source was oral. It may be 
remarked here that the third only needs discussion so far as it 
contains a negation of the other two; for all are agreed that 
the foundation of all our knowledge of the Saviour’s life is the 
‘account of it, given no doubt at first orally, by those who had 
been privileged to be His constant companions. And with regard 
to the second hypothesis, St. Luke’s Preface makes it certain 
that, previously to the publication. of his Gospel, documents had 
been in existence which he conceivably might have used, 
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It may be taken for granted that the narratives related by the 
first witnesses would be carefully preserved by those who heard 
them; and (p. 122) I have treated it as of little importance 
whether we suppose the stories to have been preserved in writing 
or in memories so tenacious as to be able to reproduce with 
almost verbal accuracy what had been committed to them. But 
I pointed out that in the discussion whether the common basis 
of the Synoptic Gospels was written or oral, the question which 
is really important to determine is whether our Evangelists inde- 
pendently arranged the apostolic traditions, each in his own 
way, or whether, before the publication of our Gospels, some 
attempt to reduce these traditions to an orderly narrative had 
been made. We need not exclude the supposition that they had 
been orderly from the first. It is usual to think of the oral 
sources of the evangelic narratives as nothing more than casual 
and unsystematic utterances of Apostles to their immediate 
disciples. _ Yet we know from Justin Martyr that after the 
Gospel history had been reduced to writing, the congregations 
of Christians were accustomed at their weekly meetings to 
listen to the reading of the written narrative of what Jesus had 
said and done. The story had as much interest for the first 
generation of Christians as for their successors; and we may 
well believe that before the story could be zead to them it was 
told to them by those best acquainted with it. It is therefore 
not an unlikely supposition that the systematic narration of the 
events of the Saviour’s life went on from Sunday to Sunday in 
the very earliest meetings of Christians.* 

III. In deciding which of different suppositions respecting the 
composition of the Gospels is to be preferred, we get important 
guidance from attention to the order of narration. I referred 
(note, p. 133) to the use made of this method by Lipsius in his 
proof that three writers on heresy, whom for the moment we 


* Mr. A. Wright, whose interesting little book on the composition of 
the Gospels is based on the supposition of such systematic oral instruction 
imagines that there was a class of persons appointed to teach it, and gives 
them the name of catechists. But this is to employ the word in an unusuai 
sense; for catechists came to be the technical name for the teachers of the 
catechumens, that is to say, candidates for baptism, receiving a course of 
preliminary instruction. But all that we read in the Acts leads us to 
think that in the earliest days baptism was not long delayed, and that 
consequently there was much which converts would need to learn after 
baptism, There is no reason for thinking that this instruction was given 
otherwise than in the weekly assemblies for worship, or that those who 
gave it formed a class apart from other Church teachers, 
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may call A, B, and C, derived common matter from a lost earlier 
treatise. The list of sects concerning which C treats is com- — 
"paratively short; but A and B have evidently tried to make their 
lists as complete as possible. Thus all three writers agree in 
giving a list of sects antecedent to Christianity. Of these C 
counts only four; A and B count twenty and twenty-eight respec- 
tively. C’s four occur in the same order in the other two works, 
but the additional names interpolated by A and B are for the 
most part quite different. There are only three cases of agreement 
as to other names than the four, but in these cases there is not 
agreement as to the order in which they are placed. The same 
characteristics are found when the investigation is pursued. 
C’s list runs like a thread through the other two, the names in 
it occurring in the same order in all. In the articles treating of 
these names, coincidences between the different writers occur 
which are not found in other sections. Thus the hypothesis 
suggests itself that A and B worked upon C’s list, which they 
enlarged, each in his own way, by adding supplementary articles, 
derived from other sources of information. But since we find in 
the common sections coincidences between A-and B to which 
there is nothing corresponding in C, we gather that the authority 
common to A and B was not C, but an earlier work, of which C 
is only an abridgment. 

Applying this method now to the Gospels we find that all three 
Synoptics agree in relating several stories in the same order; and 
that they do so in cases where the stories themseives contain no 
notes of time such as to dictate the particular order of narration. 
Thus, to take an early example, Mark ii. begins by relating the 
miracle of the paralytic let down through the roof: it goes on 
to tell of the calling of Levi the Publican, and then it relates our 
Lord’s answer to the question why His disciples did not fast like 
John’s disciples and the Pharisees. It cannot be accident that 
these stories are told consecutively by Matthew and Luke in the 
same order as by Mark. And this being (see p. 123) one out of 
many examples of coincidences in order of narration, I find it 
impossible to believe that the Synoptic Gospels exhibit indepen- 
dent arrangements of stories told casually by eye-witnesses, and 
I conclude that the order of narration in which for long pieces 
together our present Gospels agree, is either the order in which 
several stories together were consecutively told by the original 
witnesses, or else the order in which they were arranged in one 
of those primitive Gospels, in which, as St. Luke tells in his 
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preface, predecessors of his had thrown into a continuous narra 
tive the events of the Saviour’s life. 

If the three Synoptics had a common basis all would be likely, 
as a general rule, to have retained its order, and we ought, by a 
study of the order of the daughter narratives, to be able to recover 
the order of the parent story. I have first spoken of the case 
which presents no difficulty, where all three agree in their order. 
There are a few cases, of which I will speak presently, where no 
two of these Evangelists agree in their order. But in many 
cases two of them agree against the third; and it is natural to 
adopt the principle that the order in which two agree is likely to 
have been the original order. Now it will be found on examina- 
tion that the adoption of this principle practically amounts to 
recognizing Mark’s order as the original; for in every case (except 
one to be mentioned presently), where two agree against the 
third, St. Mark’s is one of the two. In the first half of the story 
St. Mark and St. Luke generally agree, and St. Matthew is the 
dissentient; in the latter half the dissentient usually is St. Luke. 

Now it will be readily understood that the cases in which an 
Evangelist is most likely to deviate from the order of a document* 
which he may have employed is when that document is not his 
only authority. If from his reproduction of the story as told by 
one witness, he turns aside to employ the story told by another, 
it is quite conceivable that when he goes back to his first 
authority he may not take it up exactly at the point where he 
left off. Now it is to be noted that the additions made to what 
(p. 137) I have called the Petrine tradition are in St. Matthew’s 
case most abundant in the earlier, in St. Luke’s in the later part 
of the story. Thus we have the explanation why St. Matthew. 
should deviate most from St. Mark’s order in the one case, St. 
Luke in the other. 

IV. We have now arrived by another route at the conclusion 
which I expressed (p. 140) that the three Evangelists drew 
from a common source, which is represented most fully, and 
with most verbal exactness, in St. Mark’s version. I have said 
that there was one case in which Matthew and Luke agree 
in their order against St. Mark. If the opening verses be com- 
pared with the corresponding verses in Matthew and Luke, it 


* When I use the word ‘document’ I wish to be understood to mean a 
tradition which had assumed a stereotyped form, having no need at this 
point to dispute whether or not writing was used for its preservation, 
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will be found that these two agree in the order of first telling 
that John came baptizing and preaching repentance, and then 
adding, ‘as it is written in Isaiah the prophet, ‘‘The voice of 
one crying in the wilderness,’ &c.’ Mark reverses this order, 
first giving the quotation from the prophets, and then men- 
tioning the baptism of John. Moreover he quotes not only the 
prophecy of Isaiah but also another from Malachi, ‘ Behold I 
send my messenger, &c.’ Now this prophecy zs quoted by Mat- 
thew and Luke, but ina different connexion, viz. with a story 
which Mark omits, namely that of the question put by the Bap- 
tist through two of his disciples to our Lord. Further, though 
Mark inserts in this place this other prophecy, yet according to 
the oldest MSS. of his Gospel he retains the formula ‘as it is 
written in Isaiah the prophet,’ without any mention of Malachi. 
Now we must remark, in addition, that when we proceed further 
in this section we find Matthew and Luke giving an account of 
the preaching of John the Baptist, containing so many points of 
verbal agreement as to suggest that both Evangelists were de- 
pendent on a common authority. But Mark’s account is much 
shorter, and omits several of the points common to the other two 
Synoptics. In like manner the story of our Lord’s temptation 
is, except for a transposition of order, told in almost the same 
words by Matthew and Luke; but the whole story is greatly 
abridged by Mark. If the characteristics of this section prevailed 
through the whole of the Gospel, we should certainly conclude 
that Mark’s was but the abridgement of a story told more fully 
by the other Synoptics. But, in point of fact, when we pass the 
middle of the first chapter we find the characteristics reversed, 
and both in respect of the order and the fulness of narration we 
find greater marks of originality in St. Mark than in either of the 
other two. The conclusion follows that the second Gospel is com- 
posite, and that an authority is employed in the opening section 
different from that used in those that follow. 

There is nothing improbable in the supposition that an Evan- 
gelist may have used more authorities than one; for evidently 
one who lived early enough to be able to report the testimony of 
an eye-witness would be more likely than not to have met more 
eye-witnesses than one. At p. 131, I left the question undeter- 
mined whether the sections common to Matthew and Luke but 
not found in Mark came from the same source as that which I 
have called the Petrine tradition, or a different one. But the 
question seems to me decided in favour of diversitv of sources by 
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what has been just pointed out as to Mark’s diversity of treat- 
ment in the two cases; and I come to the conclusion that Mat- 
thew and Luke used at least two documents, viz. A, containing 
the sections common to these two Evangelists only, and B contain- 
ing the Petrine traditions used by all three Synoptics; and of 
course it is to be believed that they had also access to other 
sources of information. The fact that Mark was not unacquainted 
with A, as has been shown above, favours the conclusion stated at 
the foot of p. 140, that the B used by Matthew and Luke is less 
likely to have been St. Mark’s Gospel itself than one, and that the 
principal, of its sources. In fact we could only adopt the former 
supposition by adding the assumption that half of the first chapter 
of our second Gospel was an addition, made by a subsequent 
editor to the original Mark used by the other two Synoptics. But 
it would require an examination, which cannot here be entered 
into, to determine whether, even if the opening verses be removed, 
traces of posteriority may not also be found in the remaining part. 

I had occasion (p. 133) to criticize the mechanical and un- 
scientific process by which Dr. Abbott attempted to restore docu- 
ment B; but what has been here pointed out adds force to what 
was said (p. 134) as to the mistake he made in his over-estimate 
of the value of this document, supposing he had restored it suc- 
cessfully ; for he treats it as ze original tradition on which the 
Gospels were based, yet we have no reason for pronouncing it to 
be superior in antiquity or originality to document A. Both are 
more ancient than any of our three Gospels, all of which make use 
of both. We have no grounds for preferring one to the other, 
since they have equal claims to represent to us the testimony of 
an eye-witness. And the writers who have preserved for us these 
are not unlikely to have preserved for us the testimonies of other 
eye-witnesses as well. 

V. [have remarked (p.124) that the clue of attention to the order 
of narration which is so helpful in the study of our Lord’s actions 
fails us when we come to study His sayings. Yet, after all, this 
is what might not unreasonably have been expected. We know 
that in the time of Justin Martyr not only was the narrative of the 
Saviour’s life read in the weekly Christian assemblies but also an 
exhortation was delivered by the President. That the former cus- 
tom dates from Apostolic times may be suspected ; that the latter 
does so is pretty certain. A preacher who had heard our Lord 
would be likely to quote sayings of His in his discourses without 
having any need to relate the circumstances under which they had 
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been first uttered. It would therefore be only natural that there 
should be current in the earliest Christian communities many 
sayings known on Apostolic authority to have been uttered by 
our Lord, yet standing in no orderly connexion with one another.* 
When the use of two sources is acknowledged, we cease to be 
able to expect perfect agreement between our Gospels in the 
order of narration. As long asa single document is used its _ 
order would naturally be followed, but two independent compilers 
would not always agree as to the exact point where each would 
turn from one document to the other. The actual agreement 
between our Gospels seems to me rather more than might have 
been expected ; and careful examination is necessary in order to 
determine whether it is always accidental, that is to say, whether, 
for instance, Luke may not have been cognizant of the arrange- 
ment made by Mark. On the other hand, cases of divergence, 
and especially the few cases where no two of our Gospels agree, 


*In this connexion I notice a criterion used by Mr. Rendel Harris 
(Contemporary Review, August, 1893), who considers it a mark of lateness 
when in a record of the Saviour’s acts pains are taken to point out their 
agreement with prophecy. But I must observe that this is at most a mark 
of relative lateness. We can well believe that it was a favourite topic with 
Christian preachers from the very earliest times to dwell on the agreement 
of what our Lord had done with what had been predicted of Him;, and 
therefore that the occurrence of this topic ina document is no hindrance to 
its being recognized as ancient and even as Apostolic. Our Lord himself 
set the example in his instruction, first to the two disciples at Emmaus, and 
afterwards to the eleven, when he ‘expounded unto them in all the Scrip- 
tures the things concerning himself.’ And we find the example followed in 
the first Christian address of which we have a record, that of Peter (Acts i.) 
which begins ‘ Brethren it was needful that the Scripture should be ful- 
filled which the Holy Ghost spoke before by the mouth of David.’ But 
we can concede also that, as time went on, coincidences might be observed 
which had been at first overlooked, and thus that a document which does 
not notice them is probably prior to one that does. We have a good 
example of this in what John tells us (xii. 16) that it was not until after 
some time that it occurred to the disciples that our Lord’s triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem had been foretold by Zechariah. Accordingly, in the earliest 
account of that entry (Mark xi. 1), followed by Luke xix. 29, Zechariah is 
not quoted. I feel much inclined to believe that St. John did not know 
that this fulfilment of prophecy had been noted in any previous Gospel. 
It is noted by St. Matthew (xxi. 4); but I have not satisfied myself that 
St. John was acquainted with Matthew's Gospel, though he certainly 
knew St. Luke’s, and if not St. Mark’s, at least its principal source 
(Document B). On the other hand, there is a possibility that the latest 
editor of St. Matthew’s Gospel may have been acquainted with St. John’s. 
I should certainly believe this to be the case if I could accept as a genuine 
part of St. Matthew’s Gospel the addition which Westcott and Hort have 
admitted, though with double brackets, into their text of Matth. xxvii. 49. 
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must be examined in order to judge whether there may not be an 
‘nsertion from some source different from the two principal 
documents. 

VI. As,a sample of the questions raised in such inquiries, 1 take 
the case of the list of the Twelve Apostles. There are two places 
where it might naturally have been given: the first, and the most 
natural, is that, where the setting apart the Twelve is related 
(Mark iii. 13), the second that where He sent them forth two by 
two to preach (Mark vi. 7). It is in the first place that the list is 
given by Mark and Luke; in the second by Matthew ; but it is to 
be observed that Matthew does not relate the first calling of the 
Apostles at all, and that the section beginning ‘ Now the names 
of the Twelve Apostles are these’ has all the air of an after- 
thought addition to an original document. The list given is 
identical with that of St. Mark except for quite trifling dif- 
ferences, such as that Mark begins with the three favoured 
Apostles, Peter, James, and John, and then adds Andrew; but 
Matthew puts the two brothers, Peter and Andrew, together. But 
Matthew x. contains at considerable length the instructions given 
by our Lord to His Apostles when sending them out. These are 
very much abridged by St. Mark (vi. 7). The explanation that 
suggests itself is that the instructions were taken from document 
A, which is more largely used by Matthew than by the other 
Evangelists ; that they were abridged by Mark who, as we have 
seen, greatly abridges in his opening verses what hehas taken from 
A. And we might suppose that in order to complete the story 
Matthew took from B the list of Apostles which he did not find 
in A. Yet there is a little difficulty in supposing the list to 
come from B. The publican who in the first Gospel is called 
Matthew is in the second called Levi, with which Luke agrees. 
But in Mark’s list of the Apostles the name Matthew is found 
without any explanation that it is the same person as he who was 
before called Levi; and yet in a parallel case Mark explains that 
the Apostle, whom for the first time he calls Peter, is the same as 
he whom he had previously called Simon. So there is a possi- 
bility that the list may come from a third source ; for the names of 
the Twelve Apostles are likely to have been well known through 
the common tradition of the Church. Possibly this may account 
for the variation between Luke’s list and Mark’s, Jude the 
brother of James in Luke’s list taking the place of Thaddeus in 
St. Mark’s. The opinion of the best commentators inclines to 
the belief that James, our Lord’s brother, though honoured in the 
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early Church with the title of Apostle, had not been one of the 
original Twelve; and this may also have been the case with 
‘Jude the brother of James,’ who certainly was a prominent 
person in the early Church. 

Comparison with St. Luke (ix. 3) brings out another point. The 
version there given of our Lord’s instruction to the Apostles is in 
substance in the same abridged form as in St. Mark; but the 
language is not identical, and Mark’s form is even altered into 
conformity with St. Matthew’s with respect to permission to carry 
a staff, which in Mark is given, in Matthew is refused. We there- 
fore have to choose between the suppositions that the abridged 
form comes after all from document B, or else, if the abridgment 
. was made by Mark, that Luke used Mark’s account but altered it 
into conformity with document A, with which he seems to have 
been acquainted ; for he appears to use it in the instructions to 
the seventy disciples (chap. x.). Ihave given this example merely 
to illustrate the kind of numerous questions that arise on a careful 
comparison of the Synoptic histories. It would be a mistake to 
overrate the certainty of any conclusions we may draw; for in 
each particular case the evidence determining us in favour of one 
solution rather than another yields no more than a probability. 
It is only conclusions drawn from the examination of several 
cases that can be held with tolerable confidence. 

VII. In the example just considered, we had to take into account 
the possibility that the same story might be told both by docu- 
ments A and B, and it may be that this overlapping of documents 
gives the explanation of certain small differences between the 
manner in which our Evangelists sometimes tell the same story, 
the differences arising from its having been told by the two parent 
documents in different words, and their language having been 
unequally adopted by our Evangelists. 

Another question that follows on the assumption of the use by 
the Evangelists of a twofold authority is whether this may not 
give the explanation of the occurrence of what have been called 
‘doublets’ in the Gospels: that is to say cases where the same 
saying of our Lord is recorded twice over by the same Evangelist ; 
or where he records two incidents so like each other that a sus- 
picion arises that they may be thesame. Itis no doubt possible, 
or we may rather say probable, that He may have on different 
occasions given the same instruction. For instance, the saying 
‘whosoever hath, to him shall be given, &c.’ is a duplicate both 
in Matthew (xiii. 12, xxv. 29), and in Luke (viii. 18, xix. 29); but 
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nothing forbids us to believe that these words may have been 
twice spoken—in connexion with the parable of the sower, and also 
with that of the talents or pounds. On the other hand, there are 
cases where the use of different documents gives the simplest 
explanation of repetitions. Thus when we find Matthew repeating 
(ix. 35) in identical words a verse which he had already given 
(iv. 23), the idea suggests itself that on the first occasion he broke 
off his use of one document to turn to another; and that the 
verse is repeated when he turns back to the former document. 
There are some cases of the record of similar incidents concerning 
which we may acknowledge a possibility of identity. Thus St. 
Matthew twice relates a miracle of the casting out of a devil from 
a dumb man, who thereupon recovered speech (ix. 32, xii. 22). 
It would be equally rash to pronounce it impossible that this 
miracle might not have been wrought on two different persons, or 
that the Evangelist reproduced the different words in which the 
same miracle is related by two of his authorities. There are much 
greater difficulties in the way of an identification that some would 
have us make, viz. of the two miracles of feeding the multitude, 
the idea being that on account of the number of persons fed being 
given by one authority as 5000 and the other as 4000, it was 
wrongly imagined that the same miracle was not related by both. 
But if a mistake was made it was made by Mark, who (viii. 19, 20) 
expressly treats the two miracles as distinct, and since Matthew 
(xvi. 9) does the same, and it is not credible that two persons 
could make the same mistake independently, identification can- 
not be made unless on the supposition that Matthew used Mark’s 
Gospel itself and not merely one of its authorities. The question 
would be put beyond controversy if we could compare Luke’s 
account of the same history, but unfortunately he does not record 
the story of the disciples having forgotten to take bread. 

And this leads me to speak of the strange gaps in Luke’s use of 
document B. I have already said that in the earlier part of the 
Gospel Luke generally agrees in order with St. Mark. Inthis place 
he has been following him very closely. He has told in Mark’s order 
the raising of Jairus’s daughter, the sending forth the Apostles to 
preach, the perplexity caused Herod by the fame of Jesus, and 
then the feeding of the 5000, But his use of Mark breaks off at 
vi. 46, and is not resumed until Mark viii. 27. So Luke here 
omits—(1) the account of the storm and of our Lord’s walking on 
the water; (2)the account of the multitudes that thronged Him 
at Gennesaret; (3) the controversy with the Pharisees about eating 
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with unwashen hands; (4) the story of the Syro-Phoenician 
women ; (5) the Ephphatha miracle ; (6) the feeding of the 4000 ; 
(7) the Pharisees seeking a sign ; (8) the disciples’ embarrassment 
when they had forgotten to take bread; (9) the miracle on the 
blind man who saw men as trees walking, Against the explana- 
tion that these things were omitted because not contained in docu- 
ment B, is the testimony of St. John, who connects the miracle 
of walking on the water with that of the feeding of the 5000. 
St. John appears to have used document B, and I have referred 
(p. 290) to his quoting from that source, as a well-known saying of 
our Lord, words which he has not himself recorded. We see no 
reason why Luke should not have thought at least one or two of the 
nine sections I have enumerated worthy of admission into his story. 
We cannot account for these omissions by supposing that Luke 
had turned to use another document, because what he relates next 
after the feeding of the 5000 is also taken from St. Mark (viii. 27). 
It is only that the intervening passages have been skipped. And 
since we can hardly imagine that Luke’s copy of B wanted a leaf 
or two, I venture to throw out the suggestion that Luke and Mark, 
having both been travelling companions of St. Paul, Luke knew 
Mark’s narrative, not from having read it, but from having heard 
Mark tell in the Christian assembly the story he had learned from 
Peter. Accidental absence on a Sunday or two might account for 
some omissions. 

This suggestion will at least show how completely we get into 
the region of speculation when we attempt to write the history 
how our Evangelists composed their works, and so may prevent 
our having undue confidence in the results we arrive at. Yet I feel 
that the more these works are studied the more the conviction 
will grow that they were written by men who had companied with 
eye-witnesses of the Saviour’s life and who have faithfully reported 


their words. 





NOTE III.—Pace 179. 


THE GOSPEL OF PETER. 


SINCE the last edition of these Lectures was published, new light 
has been thrown on a work of which I had to report (p. 179) that 
no extracts had been preserved, viz. the Gospel of Peter. There 
has been found in an Egyptian tomb a parchment book con- 
taining a fragment of this Gospel, a fragment of the Apocalypse 
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of Peter, and also some parts of the Book of Enoch. The frag- 
ment of this Gospel breaks off in the middle of a sentence, but 
the book in which it is found has lost no pages, so that we 
conclude that we have now got all that was in the possession of 
the scribe, who, more than a thousand years ago, copied for 
preservation some stray leaf, or leaves, of an old manuscript 
which had fallen into his hands. And if he was not able to find 
more, our hopes are but faint that future research will bring more 
to light. The fragment relates the Passion of our Lord, begin- 
ning with the story of Pilate’s washing his hands: it relates the 
Resurrection, but breaks off before telling of any appearance to 
the disciples after His Resurrection, though apparently at the 
beginning of a narrative of the kind. 

I mentioned (p. 434) that Eusebius refuses to class the Gospel 
of Peter among the ‘ disputed books’ which had obtained some 
kind of recognition among orthodox Churchmen, but places it 
among those which, on account of their heretical teaching, are 
absolutely to be rejected. We cannot positively say whether he 
formed this opinion of the book from direct acquaintance with it, 
or whether he drew an inference from the letter of Serapion, 
Bishop of Antioch (A.D. 190-203), his extract from which I 
mentioned (p.179). Serapion, in the course of an episcopal visi- 
tation, had come to a place (Rhossus) where there was hot 
discussion concerning the reading of this Gospel, which some 
desired, others wished him to forbid. It did not appear to him 
that this was worthy cause for angry controversy, and his verdict 
was, that he saw no reason why the reading might not be tole- 
rated. But after his departure he was pressed by representations 
that the book was objectionable on doctrinal grounds; where- 
upon, as he tells, he succeeded in borrowing a copy from others 
who used this very Gospel, that is to say, from the successors of 
those who introduced it, ‘ whom we call Docetz,’ when he found 
that the greater part of the book conformed to right doctrine, but 
that there were certain erroneous additions, of which he sent 
a list. While he reverenced Peter and the other Apostles, yet, 
as an experienced man, he rejected the writings falsely attri- 
buted to them, knowing that we had not received such from our 
fathers. 

In reviewing the account I gave of this testimony (p. 179), I 
should like to express more cautiously the statement that there 
were ‘some things in this Gospel that favoured the Docetic 
heresy,’ though this is the view generally taken. All that Serapion 
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says is that it was in use among the successors of those whom he 
called Docetz. It is exceedingly probable, but not absolutely 
certain, that he called them so on account of their holding the 
views concerning our Lord’s Person now known as Docetic. It is 
probable also that Docetic doctrine was taught in the book; but 
there may have been other erroneous teaching, which drew on it 
Serapion’s condemnation. Clement of Alexandria names Cas- 
sianus as the founder of Docetism; but in dealing with that 
writer, he is exclusively occupied with refuting his Encratite 
doctrine ; and so it is possible that this Gospel also may have 
been tainted with Encratism. 

On the other hand, I consider my inference quite justified 
that this Gospel had ‘never any wide range of circulation.’ 
The chief bishop of the district where only we find traces of 
its use, appears to be quite unacquainted with it, and to have 
even had difficulty in getting sight of a copy, and that only 
through members of a heretical sect. Only one Church writer 
seems able to tell anything about the contents of the book from 
personal acquaintance, viz. Origen (see p. 475). 

It is certainly surprising that when so many books which we 
know to have once had considerable circulation have entirely 
perished, an ancient document, about which orthodox Christians 
of previous centuries seem to have known little and cared less, 
should have excited so much interest inthis generation. But there 
is no room for doubt that the newly recovered fragment is really a 
part of the so-called Gospel of Peter. Itisa Gospel; it purports to 
have been written by Peter, and its internal characteristics corre- 
spond better with a second-century date than with any other. The 
fragment has points of contact with each of our four Gospels. It 
begins, as I said, with the washing of Pilate’s hands, an incident 
only related by St. Matthew; it tells of the visit of the women to 
the tomb almost in the words of Mark; it relates, and with some 
verbal coincidences, the story of the penitent malefactor, which 
is peculiar to St. Luke; and it tells of the breaking of the male- 
factors’ legs, which had been related only by St. John. Yet, with 
all these points of agreement, pseudo-Peter’s story differs so 
much from that of our Evangelists, that we must conclude that if 
he knew our four Gospels at all he must have had such small 
-reverence for them as to have no scruple in ornamenting or 
distorting their story. 

Accordingly, the explanation has been offered that pseudo- 
Peter really did not know our Gospels, because he was anterior 
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to them, and that his coincidences with them are to be attributed 
to independent acquaintance with the stories concerning our 
Lord, which got into circulation soon after his death, and which 
different composers of Gospels worked up, each in his own way. 
I have remarked (p. 135) that the most ancient Gospel has not 
necessarily the most authority. Gospels were in existence before 
Luke’s, as we know from his Preface, and though we should be 
interested if we could recover one of them, we should feel no 
temptation to set it on a higher level than those we have. The 
most orthodox of Churchmen need therefore feel no reluctance 
to reckon this newly-discovered Gospel as the most ancient of all 
the Gospels if the evidence pointed that way. The case would 
be altered if we were forced to believe that this Gospel was 
written by Peter, as it claims to have been. The story told by 
so close a companion of our Lord would have authority to which 
all else must give way. But on this point critics of all schools 
are agreed: no one imagines this claim to be well founded. In 
fact, a Gospel really written by Peter must, from the first, have 
had such authority that it is incredible that the Christian Church 
should have refused to receive it, or have buried it in oblivion. 
The work is, therefore, by universal confession a forgery, and one 
which could not have been made with any prospect of success 
while the Apostle was living. And thus the very title bespeaks 
a date when propounders of strange doctrines sought, under the 
cover of some well-known name, which to them was but a name, 
to gain a hearing for their inventions. 

But not to dwell on this point, this Gospel, as compared with 
our Four, is full of marks of posteriority. The name Jesus, by 
which our Lord is habitually known in the Canonical Gospels, 
does not once occur in this, where He is commonly designated 
as ‘the Lord.’ The day of the Resurrection is not, as in the 
Canonical Gospels, ‘the first day of the week’; it is f kupiakh, 
a name the earliest occurrence of which is inthe Apocalypse, one 
of the latest books of the Canon. We find the word sraxof used 
with the liturgical sense of a response. The habitual use of the 
phrase ‘the Jews’ may be taken as a mark of late date, though 
not of later date than that of St. John’s Gospel. But most 
striking of all is the contrast between the vivid distinctness of 
our Evangelic narratives, which perpetually forces on us the 
conviction that we are reading a story founded on the report of 
eye-witnesses, and the blurred and confused accounts of this 
Petrine Gospel, which betray that the narrator had not, in his 
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own mind, any clear conception of the scenes that he describes. 
I do not suppose that a sane critic of any school could imagine 
- that any part of the story is more credible as told by Peter than 
as told in the accepted Gospels. Take the account of the Resur- 
rection. St. Mark only tells that the tomb was found empty, but 
does not relate that anyone witnessed the departure of the body. 
St. Luke lays special stress on the absence of Jewish or heathen 
testimony to the Resurrection. ‘Him God raised the third day, 
and shewed Him openly ; not to all the people, but unto witnesses 
chosen before of God, even to us, who did eat and drink with 
Him after He rose from the dead’ (Acts x. 40, 41: see also Acts 1. 
8, 22; ii. 323 iii. 15; v. 32; xiii. 31). Pseudo-Peter represents 
the Resurrection as witnessed, not only by the soldiers who 
guarded the tomb, but by a great company of priests and other 
Jews who had joined in the watch. It would be so much for the 
advantage of the Christian case if testimony to our Lord’s Resur- 
rection were borne by His opponents, that we must conclude, not 
only that the author of the Acts of the Apostles was unacquainted 
with this alleged Gospel of Peter, but that this Gospel was un- 
known to the Christian Church generally, in which no writer has 
shown any trace of acquaintance with that form of the story, 
which would have had more claims on their favour if it came to 
them commended by any respectable authority. 

But, as I have intimated, we have marks of posteriority in the 
vagueness of the whole narrative. We find it hard to make out 
where or when anything occurred. There has been even doubt 
whether this writer intends to represent the first appearance of 
our Lord to His disciples as taking place the Sunday after His 
Crucifixion or the Sunday week. He represents our Lord’s appre- 
hension as taking place on the first day of unleavened bread, 
and his account breaks off on the last day of the Feast; but he 
does not seem to have any clear idea how long the Jewish Feast 
lasted. His story closes with the disciples going down to the 
sea, and it is apparently a Galilean appearance he is about to 
relate, but he has said nothing about the disciples going down 
to Galilee. _He represents the disciples as after the Crucifixion, 
weeping and mourning ‘until the Sabbath’; and we have to ask 
ourselves did he know that the Jewish Sabbath began on the 
evening of the Crucifixion day? The fragment begins with the 
trial before Herod, who hands our Lord over to the people who 
push and drag Him along. Mention is then made of the crown- 
ing with thorns and of the placing Him in mockery on the seat of 
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judgment; but where these things occurred we have no informa- 
tion. The whole story of the Crucifixion is told with such 
vagueness as to raise a doubt whether the narrator had ever 
seen a man crucified. 

On the whole I come to the conclusion that the fragment is so 
much later than the Canonical Gospels that it might have copied 
from them, but that they could not have copied from it; and that 
its variations from them have no trace of having been derived 
from independent tradition, but have all the marks of being 
pure inventions added to ornament a story far more credible 
without them. It is therefore unreasonable to attribute its 
coincidences with our Gospels to independent acquaintance with 
the traditions embodied in them, since there is no difficulty in 
believing that they were derived from our Gospels themselves. 

But if so,,how are we to explain the freedom with which the 
Gospel stories are altered? Explanation would be necessary if 
the evidence led us to think that this Gospel originated in the 
Church in which, from the earliest times of which we have historic 
knowledge, our Four Gospels have been regarded as of unim- 
peachable authority. But no explanation is needed when we 
know that this Gospel was the text-book of a heretical sect. For 
outside the Catholic Church, in the little sects which we describe 
as heretical, Apocryphal Gospels and Acts swarmed in the second 
century. The authors of many of these compositions need not be 
regarded as wanting in respect for the Canonical books, which 
they desired to supplement rather than to correct, while they gained 
reception for their books outside the sphere of their composition 
by satisfying the curiosity of Christians on points on which the 
received books had been silent. But there was another motive 
for the production of apocryphal books beside that of satisfying 
curiosity, namely, the desire to claim apostolic authority for 
doctrines which Christ and His Apostles had never taught. 
Every one of the numerous sects which we class under the 
common name of Gnostic, claimed to be in possession of 
apostolic traditions unknown to the majority of Christians. 
And there was scarcely one of them in which these traditions 
were not gathered into pseudo-apostolic books. To this latter 
class the Gospel of Peter evidently belongs. It is confessedly a 
forgery ; and the forger of a Gospel under such a name as that of 
Peter would be little scrupulous in admitting variations from 
previous Gospels, since his work claimed higher authority than 
theirs, ; 
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The lately discovered fragment presents a coincidence with 
Justin Martyr, which at first sight seems to give decisive proof 
that that Father was acquainted with the Gospel of Peter. 
I have, at p. 70, quoted Justin’s words: Siacipovres adtoy exdbioay 
er) Bhuaros kal elroy Kpivoy nuiy, and contended that they showed 
acquaintance with St. John’s Gospel. But we now find that 
Peter’s Gospel contained the words: éd@iay aitoy ém) Kabedpav 
kploews AéyovTes* Sixalws Kpive, Baoided Tod "Iopaha. The question 
might remain whether Pseudo-Peter had not been indebted to St. 
John, but it certainly appeared most probable that it was to 
Peter that Justin was indebted. And this raised another ques- 
tion: I have quoted (p. 84) a passage in which Justin may be 
understood to speak of Peter’s memoirs ; andif this interpretation 
be correct, Mark’s Gospel has been regarded as referred to. But 
having apparent evidence that Justin knew the Gospel of Peter, 
it would seem as if we had no cause for doubting that that Gospel 
is referred to in the passage cited. On further examination, how- 
ever, I found that the conclusions to which several have come, 
and to which I was at first inclined, were not tenable. If Justin 
knew this Gospel, and believed it to be Peter’s, he would have 
regarded it as a document of paramount authority. But I find 
that in every case where the account in this Gospel differs from 
that in the Canonical, and where we have the means of judging 
which Justin prefers, he follows the latter without hesitation. 
Thus our Lord’s words on the Cross, ‘Eli, Eli, lama sabach- 
thani?’ are translated by Peter, ‘Power, my power, why hast 
thou forsaken me? and it is commonly supposed that the writer 
entertained the popular Gnostic idea that a Divine power dwelt 
in the man Jesus, which forsook Him on the Cross, leaving the 
man to die. Justin elsewhere says that 4a in Hebrew signifies 
power ; but in this place he adopts (Z7ypho, 98) Matthew’s trans- 
lation, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me 2?’ Again, 
a striking feature in this Gospel of Peter is its anti-Jewish charac- 
ter. Every effort is made to relieve the Romans from the guilt 
of our Lord’s death, and to throw it on the Jews. According to 
this Gospel, when Pilate washes his hands, none of the Jews, 
neither Herod nor any of the judges, is minded to do so. Pilate 
then goes away, and sentence is pronounced by Herod, with whom 
too rests the disposal of our Lord’s body. And when tidings of 
the marvels that followed our Lord’s death are brought to Pilate, 
with the words, ‘ Truly this was a Son of God,’ he is represented 
as answering, ‘I am free from the blood of the Son of God: 
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this was your sentence.’ Now Justin (Zryfho, 103) knows no 
more of the share of Herod in our Lord’s condemnation than 
he might have learned from St. Luke; and three or four times 
he uses the formula which expresses the constant tradition of the 
Catholic Church, ‘suffered under Pontius Pilate,’ without any 
mention of Herod. Peter’s narrative leaves no room for such 
an account of our Lord’s Ascension as is given by St. Luke. 
Justin not only refers to the Ascension several times, but 
expressly says that it took place in the sight of the Apostles 
(Afol. i. 50, De Resurrec. 9). And not to mention one or two 
other points, Justin, the author of a treatise against heresies, was 
not likely to fail to take notice of heretical tendencies, and 
especially tendencies in the Docetic direction, for (Z7ryfho, 108) 
he combats strenuously a Docetic view of our Lord’s sufferings. 
On the whole, therefore, I find it impossible to believe that Justin 
regarded this Gospel as Peter’s, and improbable that he was 
acquainted with it at all; and I prefer to attribute his coincidence 
with it to both being indebted to a common source. Origen then 
remains the earliest Christian writer who shows acquaintance 
with this Gospel, which he not only quotes in his Commentary on 
St. Matthew, but in the same Commentary, as Mr. Murray has 
shown, exhibits other traces of his knowledge and use of the 
book. But this Commentary is not earlier than A.D. 245, a date 
when Origen had resided more than a dozen years in Palestine, 
where he might easily have met with the book. I think this more 
likely than that he found it in Egypt, for Clement of Alexandria 
shows no acquaintance with it. On the other hand, Dr. Bernard has 
made it probable that Cyril of Jerusalem knew this Gospel, which 
might have been one of Origen’s MSS. preserved in the library of 
Czsarea. A convincing proof of the extraordinarily limited cir- 
culation of the Gospel of Peter is that legendary story is quite 
ignorant of the name Petronius, which it gives to the centurion who 
guarded our Lord’s tomb. Itis not credible that, when Christians 
tried to make their Gospel history complete by finding names for 
everyone who had taken part in it, if they had known anything of 
a Gospel purporting to come from the chief of the Apostles, they 
should have completely overlooked it, and allowed the much 
later name Longinus to supersede that which it gave. 

As to the place of composition of this Gospel, I agree with 
Zahn, in believing it to be Syria, where we first hear of it. And 
if I might be allowed to indulge in a guess of my own, I think it 
not impossible that it may have been originally composed in the 
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Syriac language, and may have been the only form in which the 
Gospel history was made known to the little sect of Syriac- 
‘speaking people, in which it was preserved. If the present Greek 
fragment was a translation of a Syriac original, we should have 
the explanation how, in a few instances, through the process of 
double translation, a Greek word in the Canonical Gospels came 
to be replaced in this by another of the same meaning. 





A few words may be added as to the fragment ofan Apocalypse 
which was brought to light at the same time as the fragment of 
the Gospel, and which critics are generally agreed in recognizing 
as part of the ‘Apocalypse of Peter.’ It is true that Peter’s 
name is not mentioned in it; but the writer uses the phrase ‘we 
the twelve disciples’; and on one occasion he acts as the spokes- 
man; therefore as Peter is the only one of the twelve Apostles, 
except John, to whom an Apocalypse was attributed in early 
times, we need not doubt that it was intended that Peter should 
be regarded as the writer. This work differs from St. John’s 
Apocalypse, which relates revelations made to the seer himself 
separately: this book purports to be a record of revelations 
made to the twelve Apostles by our Lord while still on earth. It 
includes a short description of Paradise, and a longer one of the 
place of punishment, in which different classes of sinners are 
enumerated, and appropriate punishments are assigned to each. 
In the account of the punishment of women who had caused the 
loss of their children by abortion, we have general agreement 
with what Clement of Alexandria quotes as from the Apocalypse 
of Peter, viz. that the mothers are punished by being struck in 
the eyes by flames proceeding from their children. The agree- 
ment, however, is not verbal. Clement has dorparh mupds mnddoa 
ard Tav Bpedav erelvar : the fragment has mpojpxovro et avtav prdyes 
mupos. Nor is there anything in our fragment about the punish- 
ment caused by little carnivorous beasts generated from the 
unused milk, nor about the consignment of the deserted children 
to the care of nursing angels. These discrepancies do-not 
amount to a disproof that our fragment is part of what was 
known as the Apocalypse of Peter. We can safely build no 
argument on the omissions of a document of which we have only 
a fragment; and though we might have expected to find the 
other things reported by Clement in the same context with the 
passage in our fragment which agrees with his quotation, yet it 
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is possible that the Apocalypse may have treated separately the 
case of exposed children and that of abortions, and that one of 
these paragraphs occurred in the part which has not come down 
to us. And though Clement uses the formula of verbal quotation, 
he may have only written down from memory the passage which 
he cites. Still it is right to mention the conjecture of Dieterich 
(Wekyza, p. 16), that our fragment is but an additional part of the 
Gospel of Peter. Our Synoptic Gospels report an Apocalyptic 
discourse of our Lord (Matth. xxiv., Mark xiii., Luke xxi.): why 
might there not have been a similar discourse in the Petrine 
Gospel? However this may be, I consider that Dieterich is 
certainly wrong in imagining that this discourse was represented 
as being held before our Lord’s death ; and [ quite agree with Mr. 
James, who, in his lecture on ‘the Revelation of Peter,’ regards 
the revelations recorded in our fragment as supposed to be made 
by our Lord to His disciples after His resurrection. Of this sort 
are the revelations of Pzstzs Sophia, a work having great affinities 
with this Apocalypse; and, indeed, it may be imagined that the 
idea, common to some Gnostic sects, that our Lord continued on 
earth for a year and a-half after His Resurrection, found favour, 
on account of the facilities which it afforded for propagating new 
revelations supposed to have been made by Him during that 
long interval. Dieterich, who blindly accepts from Harnack an 
extravagantly early date for the Gospel of Peter, imagines that 
the work known to Clement and others was an expansion of the 
Apocalyptic section of the Gospel. For myself, I have little 
doubt that the Apocalypse was the earlier work of the two. 

It seems to me that James much overrates the influence exer- 
cised by this Apocalypse, which he regards as the source of all 
speculations about the future state by Christian writers, which 
tell of a diversity of punishments, each appropriate to the sin 
that caused the condemnation. I think we can build nothing on 
coincidence in an idea which must naturally occur to anyone who 
exercises his imagination on future punishments. It is to be 
found in Grecian mythology ; it is to be found in Virgil ; it is the 
staple of the /z/erno of Dante, in whose acquaintance with the 
Apocalypse of Peter I cannot believe. The idea is worked out in 
Pistis Sophia, but so differently from the Apocalypse of Peter, 
that I find no sufficient cause for believing that the author of the 
one book was acquainted with the other. On the other hand, I 
think James has established that the author of the ‘ Apocalypse 
of Paul’ was indebted to that of Peter. Iagree with him also in 
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thinking that the agreements of our fragment with the second 

Epistle of Peter (most of which I had also noted myself) are more 
than accidental; and that, therefore, we have to choose between 
the hypotheses, that the two works had the same author, or that 
the author of one made use of the other. 
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—— 


THE ALOGI. 


I FIND that what I said (Note, p. 208) has been misunderstood, 
as if I wished to maintain that no one but Caius refused to accept 
as St. John’s the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse.* I was 
speaking of the section in which Epiphanius treats of the ‘ Alogi,’ 
and what I wished to convey was, that I saw no reason to believe 
that he had anyone in his view but Caius. Predecessors of 
Epiphanius had treated the rejection of this Gospel and the 
Apocalypse as a heresy, but had given no name to the holders of 
this opinion. Accordingly the corresponding section of Phi- 
laster’s work on heresies treats of ‘those who do not receive the 
Gospel kara Iwdyyny and his Apocalypse.’ Epiphanius gave such 
people the clever nickname of ‘Alogi,’ and has thus led his 
successors to imagine that these people formed a sect, or had 
some kind of connection with each other. To take a parallel 
case, Macaulay found it convenient to give the name ‘ Fran- 
ciscans’ to those who believe that the Letters of Junius were 
written by Sir Philip Francis ; but no one supposes that he meant 
that these ‘ Franciscans’ have any corporate unity, or any rela- 
tion to each other, save that of agreement in a common opinion. 
Similarly, I hold that the word ‘Alogi’ is no more than a name 
for those who held a certain opinion concerning the Johannine 
books, and that to say that St. John’s Gospel was rejected by the 
Alogi is only to enunciate the identical proposition that St. John’s 
Gospel was rejected by ‘ those who rejected St. John’s Gospel.’ 
Controversy concerning the reception of that Gospel was over long 


* In fact, without more precise information than we possess as to the 
date of the activity of Caius, we could not tell whether he was even one 


of those to whom Ireneeus refers (II. x1. 9). 
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before the time of Epiphanius, and I believe that all he knew 
about it was derived from what Hippolytus had written on it, 
and I believe also that it was against Caius that the work of 
Hippolytus was directed. 

With regard to the doubt expressed (p. 211), whether Caius 
rejected the Gospel, I am now disposed to believe that he did, 
for the style of criticism of the objector to the Gospel, whom 
Epiphanius refutes, is very much the same as that of the objector 
to the Apocalypse, and (see p. 209) the latter certainly was Caius ; 
but the fact that Epiphanius had to draw so much on his own 
resources for replies to objections against the Gospel show that 
the work from which he drew his materials could not have been 
nearly so full in its replies to objections against the Gospel as to 
those against the Apocalypse. 


NOTE V.—PAGE 300. 


CODEX BEZAE. 


AT p. 300 I mentioned an addition made in Codex D to the 
‘we’ sections of the Acts, which represents St. Luke as present 
at the meeting in Antioch, where Agabus announced a coming 
famine. In treating this notice as undeserving of attention, I 
followed the opinion general among scholars twenty years ago, 
when my lecture was written. Codex D was from the first re- 
garded with so much distrust on account of the great unlikeness 
of its text to that of the other then known manuscripts, that 
Beza in presenting this monument of antiquity to the University 
of Cambridge, gave his opinion that, in order to avoid offence, it 
was fitter for preservation than publication. It gives the im- 
pression that its scribe considered that, provided he gave the 
sense of his archetype, it was unnecessary for him to reproduce 
its exact words. When it is compared with another ancient 
manuscript they often look so like independent translations of 
the same original, that the theory has been maintained that the 
Greek of this manuscript was obtained by retranslation of a Latin 
version, and ¢ha¢ by a person ill acquainted with either language. 
And further, it was supposed that this translator embodied in his 
text a number of glosses which he found in the margin of his 
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copy, and that we can thus account for certain additions in this 
manuscript to the received text. But the peculiarities which are 
found in the Bezan text of the Gospels appear in an exaggerated 
form in that of the Acts. It not only constantly varies from the 
received text as to the language in which the same things are 
told; but it is full of ornamental additions, of which there are 
counted some 600. Consequently it has been pronounced unfit 
for critical purposes, and has been used as a typical example of 
the license in which Western scribes indulged. 

But with regard to the utility of this manuscript, later critics 
have formed a far more favourable opinion. Their judgment has 
been that whatever may have been the carelessness or the 
ignorance of the actual scribe, the archetype on which he worked 
was a very good one, and that though he may have lived as late 
as the sixth century, the text of his archetype dates back to the 
second. Tregelles considered that it is as possible to discriminate 
the original text from his additions, as it is to separate the 
footnotes of a printed book from the text above. Dr. Hort, 
acknowledging ‘the prodigious amount of error which D con- 
tains,’ declares it to be ‘often invaluable for the secure recovery 
of the true text,’ and pronounces that ‘no other single source of 
evidence except the quotations of Origen surpasses it in value 
on the equally important ground of historical or indirect in- 
structiveness.’ 

Hort also says :—‘ It isremarkable how frequently the discovery 
of fresh evidence, especially old Latin evidence, supplies a second 
authority for readings in which D had hitherto stood alone.’ A 
striking example of this kind has come to light since Hort wrote. 
He was acquainted with a couple of fragments of the Acts 
published from a Fleury palimpsest by Sabatier in 1743, present- 
ing a Latin rendering of a Greek text which must have been in 
singular agreement with that of Codex Beze.* But recently 
Peter Corssen} has compared this Fleury Latin with the quota- 
tions from the Acts in Cyprian, and other Latin Fathers whose 
text is related to that of Cyprian, and has come to the conclusion 
that all were derived from a common Latin primitive, which he 


* He cites them as #; and they have since been published more than 
once with additional matter recovered from the same MS.: last and most 
completely by Berger, 1889. 

B pe iC praiene Text der Acta Apostolorum, Berlin, 1892. I 
became acquainted with it through Four Lectures on the Western Text of 
the New Testament by Professor Rendel Harris, whose account I copy, 
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calls the Cyprianic text. This text agrees in many peculiarities 
with the Bezan Greek; but in Corssen’s judgment has a far greater 
internal unity and sequence. In other words he concludes that 
the restored Cyprianic text is a western witness of greater worth 
than even the Greek of Codex Bezz, which he takes to have 
resulted from a mixture of two texts: one the parent of the 
ordinary text; the other, this recovered Cyprianic text. Professor 
Harris considers that the title Cyprianic underrates the antiquity 
of this newly-recovered text ; for he finds coincidences with it in 
Tertullian ; and at least one of them has much appearance of not 
being accidental. Irenzeus, too, has some coincidences with the 
Bezan Greek. We have no reason to be surprised at this evidence 
for the antiquity of the text which is represented in Codex D. 
Its variations are not such as can be attributed to the carelessness 
of a scribe, but rather exhibit the work of an editor or reviser, 
and as we shall presently see, one who had read his original very 
carefully, and had, or thought he had, independent information. 
Such a revision is not likely to have been ventured on by anyone, 
except before the time when the Book ofthe Acts had gained that 
position of ecclesiastical authority which it certainly obtained at 
a very early date. 

The conclusions just come to as to the antiquity of the text of D 
are but a development of the views expressed by Hort, who declares 
that ‘when every allowance has been made for possible indivi- 
dual license, the text of D presents a truer image of the form in 
which the Gospels and Acts were most widely read in the third, 
and probably a greater part of the second, century than any other 
extant Greek ms.’ According to this judgment, however, the 
value of D for critical purposes would consist not in its variations 
-from the readings of the more esteemed manuscripts (which would 
only show that corruptions crept into the text at a very early 
date), but in its coincidences with them, which enable us to con- 
firm their testimony by the evidence of a witness of quite different 
parentage. 

Only in one class of readings does Hort accept the testimony of 
this MS. in preference to the combined testimony of usually more 
trustworthy witnesses ; namely, its omissions. Although the dis- 


and who had ‘himself, in the Cambridge Zexts and Studies, made an 
independent study of Codex D, from which even those who cannot adopt 
all his theories must derive much instruction. It contains (pp. 215-221) a 
list of some of the most important variations in the Acts between D and 
the received text, 
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tinguishing feature of this manuscript is its habit of making 
additions to the common text, yet it leaves out a few verses found in 
the great bulk of other manuscripts. Now, itis a canon with Hort 
that the shorter reading is always to be preferred ; on the ground, 
which seems to commend itself to our judgment, that corruptions 
by non-accidental omission are far less likely to occur than corrup- 
tions by interpolation. The natural wish of a scribe would be to 
make his text as full as possible: he would not, knowingly, omit 
anything he found in his archetype, though he might be tempted 
to insert, if not in his text, at least in his margin, matter that he 
believed to be authentic which he found elsewhere. Accordingly, 
in a very few cases where D omits matter found in the bulk of other 
MSS. including the oldest, if other evidence can be found to show that 
the omission is not an accidental error of the scribe of D, but that 
a text leaving out the doubtful passages had some circulation in 
the west, Hort concludes that these passages cannot be regarded 
as derived from the original autograph, and only admits them 
into his text with double brackets. But the addtions made in D 
to the common text of the Acts had up to the present day found 
little favour. Whiston had unsuccessfully maintained so many 
paradoxical opinions that much credit was not gained for D by 
his advocacy; and Bornemann, who in 1848 published an edition 
of the Acts, taking D as his primary authority, failed to obtain 
any respectful hearing. In fact, Tischendorf’s criticism on his work 
is, ‘you are often at a loss to know whether he is making fun 
or writing seriously.’ Professor Ramsay, however, has lately in 
his ‘Church and the Roman Empire,’ 1893, put the additions 
of codex D in a better light. His criticism is quite independent 
of traditional opinion: for instance, his language would lead one 
to think that he regarded the Acts as travel-memoranda put 
together by a different person from the traveller. Codex D he 
looks upon as the result of a revision made in the first half of 
the second century by a person well acquainted with the geo- 
graphy of Asia Minor. ; 

The two strongest proofs he offers of this acquaintance are—(1), 
That in Acts xx. 15, Paul is said to have stopped at Trogyllium on 
his way from Samos to Miletus, as was geographically possible. 
There is no mention of Trogyllium in the best and oldest manu- 
scripts, but in this case D has such respectable attestation that the 
reading has found a place in the Textus Receptus; and Tischen- 
dorf mainly defends the rejection of it on the ground that, if it 
had been originally in the text, there was no motive for leaving 

2Q2 
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+t out. On the other hand, if it had not been in the original, D 
could only have been induced to insert it by his knowledge that 
this was a common stopping-place for vessels going from Samos 
to Miletus. (2), In Acts, xx. 15, D stands alone in making Paul 
touch at Myra after leaving Patara onhis last voyage to Jerusalem. 
If D made this addition from his own sense of probability, he 
must have known that Myra was the next place of importance on 
the coast that the vessel would pass after leaving Patara. Other of 
Ramsay’s arguments depend on principles that cannot yet be 
regarded as established; and for the same reason I am not con- 
vinced by his proofs that D was not as well acquainted with the 
geography of Europe as with that of Asia Minor. 

T will add, however, a couple of his proofs that the reviser of D 
was acquainted with Ephesine traditions, because they are in- 
teresting examples of the freedom with which this reviser dealt 
with his text. In Acts xix. 9, after the words ‘ disputing daily in 
the school of one Tyrannus,’ D adds ‘from the fifth hour to the 
tenth.’ It seems a strange addition for any reviser to make, unless 
he had some traditional knowledge that these were the actual 
hours of Paul’s teaching. And Ramsay argues that this is very 
likely to have been atrue tradition. He gives proofs from Mar- 
tial (ix.68, xii.57) and Juvenal (vii. 222) that school work ordinarily 
began at daybreak ; by 11 o’clock the morning classes would be 
over, and Paul could get the use of the room. Again, the story of 
the riot stirred up by Demetrius is told with greater vividness. 
The narrator has a clear conception that the address of Deme- 
trius to the fellow-craftsmen* whom he had called together, was 
delivered in his own house or workroom ; for, in telling the effect 
of the address, after the words ‘full of wrath’ he adds, ‘they ran 
into the street and kept crying out Great Diana of the Ephe- 
sians, and the whole city was thrown into confusion’ (cuvext0n 5An 
h wédis aicxdvns, instead of émahadn 4 wats THs TvyXUTEws). 

Professor Ramsay ctiticises other of the readings of D: in 
some cases holding that the reviser made a mistake ; in others 
that if the text of D is not the original, it represents a revision 
made with great skill and success. 

Even the few instances I have given are enough to show that 
the variations in D are the work, not of a licentious scribe, but of 
a very bold and unscrupulous, if not altogether unskilful, editor. 
The very example which I gave at p. 300 is enough to show that 


* The address in D begins not simply &vdpes, but uvdpes ouvTexviTa. 
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this editor must have been a very remarkable person. Supposing 
_ him to have got hold of a tradition which he believed to be true, 
that Luke had been resident in Antioch at the beginning of Paul’s 
ministry—a tradition which gains some support from the promi- 
nence given in the Acts to the part taken by the Church of Antioch 
in originating Paul’s missionary journeys, for the first of which it 
apparently supplied the funds ;—yet, instead of inserting a direct 
statement of Luke’s connection with Antioch, he insinuates it, 
quite in Luke’s own manner by a ‘we.’* And I only wonder that 
Professor Ramsay, holding the theory concerning the composition 
of the Acts which he appears to do, did not form the hypothesis 
that the ‘travel-memoranda’ had by some chance got into this 
reviser’s hands, who sometimes misunderstood them, sometimes 
interpreted them rightly. Ramsay, however, as I have said, 
only looks on D as the work of a very well informed reviser, but 
does not venture to claim originality for it: it was Professor Blass 
who has had the courage (Studien und Kritvken, 1894, p. 86) 
to take this further step, undeterred by the ill reception which 
predecessors in the same line had met with. Blass had not before 
done any work on the New Testament text, having gained his 
reputation in the field of Classical Philology, and in particular by 
his work on the Attic Orators; but on his removal to Halle, a 
University in which Theological students predominate, he under- 
took to edit a Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, in the 
preparation of which he became convinced that the text of which 
D is a representative (and which I shall refer to as the Western 
Text) had been undeservedly slighted ; for that it often cleared 
up difficulties, or gave greater probability to the account in the 
received text. 

It*may be imagined that variations of this kind may be 
ascribed to a transcriber’s correction; but it is well to re- 
member Dr. Hort’s remark, that ‘in literature of high quality 
it is, as arule, improbable that a change made by transcribers 
should improve an author’s sense, or express his full and exact 
sense better than he has done himself,’ and consequently that 
the supposed improvements made by scribes, however plausible 


* In Acts xi. 28, after relating that there came down prophets from 
Jerusalem to Antioch, the common text proceeds: avacras dé cis €& a’Tav 
dvduare”AyaBos éohpavey id Tod TyEVaTOS. Instead of this, D has jv de 
MoAAH GyadAlacis’ TuverTpappevov SE jmav Epy els €& abTay dvduatt ”“Aya- 
Bos onmatvwy 51a Tov mvevparos, a very violent change certainly for any 
transcriber or editor to make. The longer reading was known to St. 
Augustine. 
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the suggestion may at first sight appear, will ordinarily be found 
to be not real improvements. In the present case the improve- 
ments are not only real, but are often made when it would not 
strike any but a very careful reader that there was any need for 
alteration. Thus we could build no argument on the fact that 
the Bezan text of Acts xix. 16 does not present the incongruity 
found in the best uncials, where, after the relation that Sceva 
had seven sons who used exorcisms, it is told that the demoniac 
prevailed against them do¢h, because it might here occur to any 
ordinary transcriber that his predecessors had made a slip which 
needed correction.* But only a very careful reader would be 
likely to take umbrage at the ‘therefore’ in the common text of 
Acts xiv. 3, ‘The unbelieving Jews stirred up the Gentiles, and 
made their minds evil-affected against the brethren. Long time 
therefore abode they speaking boldly,’ &c. Yet a little addition 
in the Western version certainly makes the story read much more 
smoothly. It tells how, after the rulers of the synagogue had 
stirred up persecution, the Lord soon gave peace, and then, after 
relating the work done by the Apostles in this peaceful time, it 
goes on to tell how the Jews @ second time stirred up persecution, 
which enforced a departure from Iconium. The statement, too, 
that they fled to ‘ Lystra and Derbe, and to the region that lieth 
round about,’ is made more intelligible by the explanation that, 
beside Paul and Barnabas, other brethren were driven into flight 
at the same time, the two Apostles settling at Lystra, and the 
brethren being scattered over the adjacent country. 

In the next chapter (ch. xv.) Codex D throws much more impor- 
tant light on the narrative. Here, too, the common text presents 
an incongruity which does not strike an ordinary reader. It tells 
that it was arranged (it does not precisely say by whom) that 
Paul and Barnabas, and certain others, should go up to Jerusa- 
lem to consult the Apostles and elders on the question of circum- 
cision. Yet it would appear as if, when Paul and Barnabas 
arrived at Jerusalem, they contented themselves with making 
known the work done by God among the heathen through their 
instrumentality, and took no steps to raise the question of circum- 
cision until ‘certain of the sect of the Pharisees which believed’ 
brought the subject before the Church. The margin of the 
authorized version suggests that by supplying omitted words ‘ they 


* The Textus Receptus leaves out the ‘both’; Codex D leaves out the 
‘seven,’ 
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said,’ we may put verse 5 into the mouth of Paul and Barnabas 
as their recital of the controversy which had arisen at Antioch. 
But Codex D presents a different, and, as we shall see, a much 
more probable solution. It represents those who came down from 
Judza as proposing that Paul and Barnabas and others should 
go up to Jerusalem, and be judged before the Apostles and elders 
concerning this question. It does not represent this proposal as 
either assented to by Paul and Barnabas, or as adopted by the 
Church of Antioch, which appears to have been divided on the 
subject. It represents the initiative in bringing the matter before 
the Apostles and elders at Jerusalem as taken, not by Paul and 
Barnabas, but by those of the sect of the Pharisees who had 
proposed at Antioch that a deputation should be sent, Now, 
when we think on the matter, we can see that the latter account 
is far the more probable. Was it likely that Paul would consent 
to submit to arbitration a question on which he felt it impossible 
to give way? Was it likely that, holding the views he expresses 
in the Epistle to the Galatians, concerning his independence of 
the original Apostles, on the ground of a revelation made directly 
to himself, he would consent to be judged by them? And here 
we obtain what to me was an unexpected reconciliation of a 
supposed discrepancy, on which objectors have laid stress, 
between the account in the Acts and that in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, the former representing this journey to Jerusalem as 
undertaken at the command of the Church of Antioch, whereas 
Paul himself says that he went up ‘by revelation.’ Evidence 
appears to fail that the Church of Antioch had given any com- 
mand on the subject ; but it is very credible that after Paul had 
for some time resisted the proposed reference, he received a 
Divine intimation that he should consent to take the journey. 
And, doubtless, it was of the greatest advantage in bringing 
about a unanimous solution, that the heads of the Jerusalem 
Church should learn in a personal interview how important a 
work had been done among the Gentiles, and also should be 
made clearly to understand that the demand which had been 
made was one on which Paul and his converts were fully resolved 
not to yield. I find it impossible to believe that it is to a correc- 
tor or reviser that we are indebted for the light thrown by D on 
this question. — 

It would make it too long if I were to comment on D’s version 
of the letter sent, expressing the decision arrived at by the 
Apostles and elders; and I will only mention one more of the 
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cases where D gives a welcome explanation, yet where an 


ordinary corrector would scarcely have seen need for his inter- 
ference. It certainly seems a very sudden change of mind that 
the magistrates at Philippi (Acts xvi.) should in the evening 
charge the jailer to keep Paul and Silas safely, and in the 
morning send him a message to let them go free. But D states 
that this message was sent because the magistrates were 
frightened at the earthquake which had taken place; and cer- 
tainly, it is intelligible that polytheists might be alarmed into the 


belief that these foreigners were under the protection of a god of 


their own, who had manifested his displeasure at the seizure of 
his prophets, and whom it would be prudent not to provoke any 
further. 

As Ramsay would limit the ‘ reviser’s’ knowledge of geography 
to that of Asia Minor, it may be well to give one example that he 
knew that of Palestine also. We might perhaps think it a little 
strange that in Acts xxi. 16 Paul is represented as, when going 
from Ceesarea to Jerusalem, taking with him Mnason of Cyprus, 
with whom he was to lodge. We might ask, had Paul not a 
sister or other friends at Jerusalem, that it should be necessary 
for him thus to make provision for his entertainment there. But 
D explains that Mnason was Paul’s host, not at Jerusalem, but 
at a certain village where they stopped on the way; and con- 
sidering that the distance between Caesarea and Jerusalem was 
some seventy miles, we must give the reviser credit for geo- 
graphical knowledge in being aware that the journey was more 
than could be made in one day. 

In this connexion must be mentioned another of D’s additions 
which has come to be more widely known than most of the others 
which I have here quoted. In the account (Acts xii. 12) of Peter’s 
release from prison, after ‘they went out’ D reads ‘and went 
down the seven steps and passed through one street.’ Alford, 
who gives this reading, says—‘ The additional clause in D is 
remarkable, and can hardly be other than genuine.’ Rendel 
Harris, too, declares that he had been ‘ deceived’ by this gloss. 
‘Its innocent touch of originality,’ he says, ‘had almost led me 
to join Bornemann in his worship of the Western idol.’ On 
second thoughts, however, which are not always best, he gave 
the preference to an amazing explanation of his own, to which 
I have not heard of his making any converts. If this gloss stood 
alone, I should have no difficulty in believing it to be the orna- 
mental addition of an audacious scribe; but I am led to a more 


‘ 
—— 
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favourable judgment by the other proofs of the reviser’s local 
_ knowledge. If we accept it as original, we are obliged to think 
of the narrator as having lived before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
or at least as having conversed with men who had. Some recol- 
lection might long survive of the general appearance of the 
Temple, or of the names of the gates of the city; but such a 
detail as that the prison was ascended by seven steps is not likely 
to have lived in popular memory after the whole place had been 
destroyed. 

It might be thought from these few specimens of Blass’s study 
of the glosses of D, that he was an advocate of Bornemann’s 
theory, that the common text is but a corruption of D. On the 
contrary, he regards this as quite as untenable as the theory that 
D is a corruption of the common text. He holds that both are 
original; or, in other words, that there was a double edition of 
the Acts. Blass points out that there were special reasons why 
a double original might be expected. The book was dedicated 
to Theophilus, a man of some distinction, the presentation copy 
sent to whom would be likely to be a handsome one, carefully 
written on vellum. But before this expense was incurred, it is 
to be expected that Luke would have written a rough draft on 
cheaper material. If he had been a rich man he would have 
given his rough draft to secretary slaves to copy, who would have 
accurately reproduced it, and then we should only have one text. 
But as it is likely that he was a poor man, he would be obliged to 
copy for himself; and every one who has made a second copy of 
a composition of his own knows how natural it is, in going along, 
to make verbal changes, shortenings, or other improvements. If 
this took place in Luke’s case, the rough draft and the finished 
transcript might each be the parent of new copies; and thus 
the existence of two editions is accounted for. Blass considers 
that the Western text was derived from the rough draft, and the 
common text from the fair copy. I own that having found evi- 
dence that two texts of the Acts were in circulation in very early 
times, having convinced myself that the difference between the 
two could not have resulted from licentious transcription, but 
must have come from editorial revision, and that the reviser must 
have been not only very early but very well informed, I find no 
solution so satisfactory as Blass’s, viz. that the reviser was Luke 
himself.* This theory, at least, cannot be controverted by anyone 


* Blass notes that the vocabulary of the glosses well agrees with that of 
Luke. 
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on the ground that he considers the glosses in the Western text 
to be feeble and unnecessary additions ; for this would account 
for Luke’s omitting them in transcription ; and certainly many of 
the ‘omissions’ in the common text can be explained as mere 
shortenings of the narrative by leaving out unnecessary details.* 

We may thus find ourselves warranted in attributing to Luke 
two or three clauses which, though they had found their way 
into the Textus Receptus, critical editors had found themselves 
obliged to reject, on account of their deficiency in any but 
Western authority: such as the note (Acts xv. 24), ‘it pleased 
Silas to abide there still,’ and the profession of faith made by the 
Ethiopian eunuch (viii. 37), which could be taken for granted, if 
all the ordinary details of a baptism were not to be related in this 
case. 

But it is more important to note that when we come to believe 
in adouble edition of the Acts, we are led to reconsider Scrivener’s 
hypothesis that there may have been also a double edition of the 
Gospel, and to inquire whether what Westcott and Hort call 
‘Non-interpolations,’ ought not rather to be called ‘ deficiencies.’ 
Certainly, most Christians would be glad to think that they had 
Luke’s sanction for believing that the words ‘Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do,’ were really spoken by our 
Lord, and are not an interpolation made by an unknown scribe 
on it cannot be told what authority. It seems to me that the 
facts do not warrant us in believing that there was any such 
double writing of the Gospel by Luke himself, as Blass’s theory 
assumes in the case of the Acts. But it must be borne in mind 
that the invention of printing has made a considerable change in 
the conditions of bringing out new editions. Formerly the cost 
of production of the hundredth copy was as great as that of the 
first, but now that an increase in the number of copies can be 


* In the passage which I quoted (note, p. 597), I should ascribe the 
omission of the mention of the joy at Antioch on the arrival of the pro- 
phets, to Luke’s literary taste, which disliked repetitions. On reading 
his work over he would notice that he had used nearly the same words 
(Acts viii. 8), ‘ there was much joy in that city.’ Certainly in his selection 
of narratives to be included in his Gospel, he seems to avoid relating two 
of the same kind. In the case of the Gospels, we frequently find, in a 
story told by St. Mark, pictorial details which do not appear in the same 
story as told by St. Luke. Baur (see p. 139) considers that the simpler 
story was the original to which Mark had made ornamental additions of 
his own. We have cause to be of a different opinion, if we find reason to 
believe that St. Luke’s taste led him to strike out of a composition of his 
own, pictorial details which seemed to him, on revision, to be unnecessary. 
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made at a far less than proportionate increase of cost, the first 
issue can be made to the full extent of the amount of sale reckoned 

on as at all probable, but with this disadvantage, that until these 
copies have been all disposed of, the author brings out no new 
edition, however willing he may be to make improvements in his 
work. With the multiplication of copies, too, the author’s original 
manuscript loses its value, and is commonly consigned to the 
waste-paper basket after the printers have made use of it. In 
former times it would remain in the author’s hands, and any notes 
he might make on it would be reproduced whenever he gave his 
manuscript to be copied again. 1 think it likely that something 
of this kind took place with St. Luke’s Gospel; and that in the 
case of the Gospel, as well as in that of the Acts, it was the first 
draft which went into circulation in the West. The few passages 
which are not found in the Western text I take to be not interpo- 
lations, but interlineations Jrzma manu. I should be disposed 
to date the second edition of the Gospel as contemporary with the 
publication of the Acts. The verse Acts xx. 35 would lead me to 

ethink that in. the interval between the composition of his two 
works, Luke had conversed with an original witness, able to give 
him additional information concerning the sayings of our Lord. 
From the same witness he might have obtained that full account 
of the Ascension that is given in the Acts, the author of which 
might at the same time have added a few words to Luke XXIV. 
51,52. And since in Luke’s account of the dying words of Stephen 
(Acts vii. 59, 60) we find an echo of two of the utterances which 
the common text of St. Luke’s Gospel places in the mouth of the 
dying Saviour, I find it hard to regard the coincidence as fortui- 
tous, and but the lucky hit of an unknown interpolator. 

If there seems even a case for suspension of judgment, I am con- 
firmed in the opinion I expressed (p. 142) that Westcott and Hort 
were too ambitious in their attempt to reproduce the original auto- 
graphs of the Gospels. We are on firm ground when, having ex- 
amined into the external evidence for the antiquity of readings, we 
prefer that which we find to be ancient to that whose pedigree 
begins at a later date. But when we undertake to judge between 
two texts with equal claims to antiquity, both being proved to have 
been in circulation in the second century, it seems to me that we 
are bound to be timid in deciding on subjective grounds that one 
of them represents the Apostolic autograph, and that the other in- 
cludes matter derived from an extraneous source. 

Blass’s theory as to the antiquity of the ‘ glosses’ in D cannot be 
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received, if we consider Rendel Harris to have proved his case, that 
some of these glosses are Montanistic, and therefore must be later 
than whatever date we regard as the commencement of Montan- 
ism.* But Harris uses the word Montanism in a sense quite 
peculiar to himself, and applies it to persons who, for all we know, 
might never have heard of Montanus. He seems to regard Mon- 
tanism as involved in the belief that the Holy Spirit has been left 
as the permanent guide of the Church, dwelling in the hearts of 
Christians, and by his inspiration informing their understanding as 
well as directing their wills. Ifthis be Montanism, Harris assigns 
far too low a date for its origin. For St. John who says so much 
about the Paraclete may be regarded as its founder, and St. Luke 
is so decidedly a Montanist, that he may well have been the 
author of everyone of the glosses that Harris characterizes as 
Montanistic. St. Luke believed that there were in his time 
prophets who spoke by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, who 
made predictions which were fulfilled, and whose admonitions 
were respectfully received by Paul and his companions. I do 
not find that the question on which the Church of Rome made ay 
ruling at the beginning of the third century was whether or not it 
was impossible that such supernatural operations of the Holy 
Ghost should then still manifest themselves ; but it was whether 
Montanus and his female disciples were actually prophets. That 
question was one on which individual Christians might have been 
left each to form his own opinion, if it had not been that precepts 
issued by these alleged prophets were put forward as commands 
which Divine revelation had made obligatory on the whole Church. 
It then became necessary that Church authority should pronounce 
a judgment on the subject, and it was unfavourable to the pre- 
tensions of Montanus. Then individual Christians, who rejected 
this judgment, and insisted on the peculiarities of Montanist 
teaching being accepted as divinely revealed, were regarded as 
schismatics. I abide by my opinion, that we have no evidence 
that the controversy about Montanism, as the word is generally 
understood, agitated the Western Church earlier than the begin- 
ning of the third century. 


* In quoting ‘ Preedestinatus’ as an authority on this subject, Harris 
shows that he has not much acquaintance with that writer; a very venial 


piece of ignorance, considering how little profit is to be gained by studying 
nim, 
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NOTE VI.—PAGE 416. 


THE SvyRIAC TEXT OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


WITH reference to doubts of which I made mention (pp. 416, 
417), whether the Peshitto translation of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is of the same date as the rest, the following note has 
been contributed by Dr. Gwynn :— 

The opinion that the Epistle to the Hebrews, as included in the 
existing Peshitto, is not from the same hand as the rest of the 
N. T., rests mainly on the authority of J. D. Michaelis (7z¢rod., 
ch. Vitl., sec. ii., pp. 5-8, vol. 11., pt. i. [Marsh]), who derived 
it from his father. He admits that it is made with the same 
‘fluency and ease’ as the rest, and is ‘ equally pure’ in language ; 
but he fixes on the point that the words fepeds (‘priest’), apxrepeds 
(‘high priest’), are in it uniformly rendered ];8009, [78009 95 
(kimré, rab-kimré); whereas in the other books they are as 


uniformly rendered |1019, Lats 25 (4oh'nd, rab-koh’ né), with 
the exception (which strengthens the case) of Act. xiv. 13, where 
the fepeds of Zeus is kumro, not koh’no. (Cp. also Act. xix. 35, 
where the feminine of £wmro is used to render the vewsdpos of 
Artemis.) Then, referring to the Peshitto version of the Psalms, 
he points out that in the verse, Ps. cx. 4, ‘priest’ is rendered 
kumro (applied to Melchizedek), as in the citation of the same 
verse (Hebr. v. 6; vii. 17, 21 [cp. Vv. 105 vi. 20; vii. Basszm)). 
And, farther, that the Psh. of Hebrews follows the Psh. of Psalms 
in many of its deviations from LXX (and even from the Hebrew), 
notably, in rendering kara thy rdéw Meaxioedéx as if it were kara 7d 
Suolwua Meax. He then argues thus: The Syriac translator of 
Hebrews is thus proved to have had before him the Psh. Psalms, 
and was, therefore, posterior to the Psh. translator of O. T. But 
the Psh. N. T. was ‘undoubtedly translated before the Old’; 
therefore Hebrews cannot have formed part of the N. T. as first 
translated, and must be the work of a translator subsequent both 
to the O. T. and the N. T. translation. 

But this argument rests entirely on the assumptions—(1) that 
the Old Test. Psh. is a later work than the New; and (2) that 
the whole O. T. is the work of one hand (or at least of one time). 
But the former assumption is not generally admitted by Biblical 
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scholars,* and it is certainly unproved. And as to the latter, it 
fails to take account of the probability that the Psalms would 
naturally, for purposes of public worship, be translated earlier 
than the O. T. at large—as early perhaps as the Gospels them- 
selves. 

Moreover, the facts as to the use of Amro = priest are inade- 
quately stated by Michaelis, 

It is applied to Melchizedek not only Ps. cx., but Gen. xiv. uth, 


though in both places the Hebrew has 1D ie Lucia). More 
generally, it is used in O. T. Psh. :— 
(1). = Hebr. “2D (a very rare word), applied only to priests 


of heathen worship (2 Kings xvii. 5; Hos. x. 5; Zeph. i. 4). 

(2). = Hebr. 72; when applied (as very usually) to— 

(2) Heathen and Gentile priests, as Poti-pherah (Gen. xli. 45), 
Jethro (Exod. ii. 16), &c. 

(6) Zrregular priests (e.g. those of Daz, Judges xvii., xviii. ; 
Feroboam’s ‘priests of the high places,’ 1 Kings xii. 31), &c. 

(c) Any 2on-Aaronic priest (as Melchizedek ;—or as in Isai. 
Ibdirse(o)) 

This is so, with nearly absolute uniformity, except in the Books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, where there are examples of kusmvro 
applied to the Aaronic priest, though 40h’ xo is more usual. 

The fair conclusion seems to be that the careful discrimination 
between £oh’no and kumro in the O. T. has been followed by the 
translator of Hebrews so far as to prevent him from using £oh’xo 
of any non-Aaronic priest ; that finding Awmro in Ps. cx. he felt 
bound to employ it in Hebr. vi., vii., and hence was led to adopt 
it uniformly throughout, even where the Aaronic priest (or high 
priest) is spoken of (as ii. 17, &c.); as in fact was unavoidable 
in the passages where the Aaronic and non-Aaronic priesthoods 
are compared. Thus the use of kumro for Christ’s Priesthood 
(‘after the order of Melchizedek’) in Hebrews is fundamentally 
consistent with the general Peshitto usage ; and the fact that 
it means a heathen priest in Acts, and a priest of ¢rwe worship 
in Hebrews is no proof of change of translator, for the two 


* It is worth while to point out that Wichelhaus (De N. T. Versione 
Syriaca), though he follows Michaelis in the conclusion and in the general 
argument above stated (p. 86), lays down (p. 90) his judgment that the 
Peshitto Old and New Testament were produced ‘ eodem fere tempore’; 
forgetting, as it seems, that the reasoning of Michaelis requires his 
assumption that the New Testament was ‘translated before the Old,’ 
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instances are really (or arise out of) two different applications of 
one and the same general rule. All that can be said is, that in 
Hebrews more care is taken (though not in all instances) than in 
the other books, to conform the O. T, citations to the O. T. 
Peshitto. 

The aim of this note is merely to show that Michaelis has not 
proved his point. The question raised by him needs more detailed 
examination—(1) Of the wsus verborum in the Peshitto Hebrews; 
(2) Of its Old Testament citations. It may be that such examina- 
tion would bring out substantial evidence of diversity of trans- 
lator. Or (as seems more likely) it may prove that the points of 
difference which unquestionably mark it off from the rest of the 
Peshitto New Testament are due to the fact that this Epistle 
demands, and has received, on the part of its translator, more 
than usually careful treatment, by reason, on the one hand, of 
the peculiarities of its diction and method of argument, which 
lend themselves but reluctantly to an Aramaic rendering ; and, 
on the other hand, to the closeness with which it follows the 
lines, and repeats the language, of the Old Testament. 

It is to be borne in mind, however, that even if this or any 
part of the Peshitto were proved to be the work of a different hand 
from the rest, it does not follow that such part is of later date. 
The different hand may have been a contemporaneous hand. It 
is not certain, perhaps not even probable, that the Peshitto was 
produced by a single scholar: it seems at least as likely to 
suppose that it was the joint result of the labours of a company 
of translators working in collaboration. If so, it is to be expected 
that, while the general character of the work is kept up pretty 
uniformly, the individuality of some one or more of the collabora- 
tors may here and there betray itself in peculiarities of language 
ormanner. There is probably nothing in the Peshitto Hebrews 
which may not be accounted for by this supposition. 

It is to be added that there is no trace of external evidence 
against the inclusion of Hebrews in the Peshitto. No extant 
unmutilated Peshitto MS. of the Pauline Epistles fails to exhibit 
it. No such MS., however, is earlier than the sixth, or possibly 
the fifth century. 
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Apostle, name not limited to the 
Twelve, 271, 372, 556, 564; 
mame pre-eminently given to 
Paul, 371; as title of our Lord, 
415. 

Apostles, false, 27. 

Apostolic Church Ordinances, 552 
Sqq- 

Apostolic Constitutions, 339, 479, 
524, $52 S9q. 

Apostolicon, of Marcion, 358, 368. 
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Arnold, 223. 
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fourth Gospel, 279, 288; in the 
Apocalypse, 289; previous rela- 
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Asceticism, 185, 264, 476. 

Asia Minor, 239. 

Asiarch, 245. 

Assumption B. V. M., 353-355. 

of Moses, 478. 

Athanasius, 254, 416, 472, 485, 527, 
5525 554) 557. 

———.,, Pseudo-, 273, 478. 

Athenagoras, 71. 

Athens, Paul’s speech at, 316. 
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Augustine, 33, 101, 114, 138, 164, 
193, 330; 337, 352, 418, 470, 478, 


479, 513- 
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139; in fourth Gospel, 265. 


Babooism, 496, 501. 

Babylon, the name how used, 439. 

Baethgen, 76. 

Balaam, alleged nickname for St. 
Paul, 22, 23. 

Baptism, precept of, not directly 
mentioned by St. John, 288; St. 
John and Justin, 67; female, 329; 
lay, 332; Gnostic administration 
of, 338; rules for, in the Didaché, 
564. 

Baptism of our Lord, 161, 165, 279. 

Barcochba, 263, 471. 
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Pauline Epistles, 356, 363-6; 
370, 381, 384, 394, 398. 
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392, 438, 445, 459, 460. 

Beast, of Apocalypse, 228-282, 23 
204. 
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Caiaphas, 259, 281. 
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314, 347, 417, 441- 

Caius, of 3rd John, 273. 

Caligula, 230, 440. 

Calvin, 230, 414, 420, 481. 

Canon, how formed, 108-114, 176, 
469-471, 481-2, 492, 515-6, 524, 
540. 
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Caspari, 256. 

Cassiodorus, 449, 481, 484. 

Catacombs, 347. 
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——— Epistles, 448, 468-9. 

Cave, 468. 

Cave, our Lord’s birth in a, 64, 
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Celsus, 144. 

Cephas, 279, 553- 
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Cerinthus, 24, 206-210. 
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Chagigah, 247. 

Chase, 233. 

Cherubim and the Gospels, 33. 

Chigi Version of Daniel, 541 sqq. 
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Christology, of fourth Gospel, 192 ; 
of Synoptic Gospels, 198; of 
Apocalypse, 199-201, 203, 396; 
of St. Paul, 201, 214, 385, 396; 
of St. James, 465. 

Chrysostom, 247, 330, 405, 481. 
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Church Ordinances, 552, sqq. 

Church Organization, early, 413 

Ciasca, 78. 

Cicero, 322. 

Circuits of Peter, 343. 

Circumcision, a title of honour with 
St. Paul, 26; short duration 
of controversy concerning, 370, 
393- 

Claudia, 411. 

Claudius, 226. 

Clement, of the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, 318, 523. 

Clement of Alexandria, 36, 73, 154, 
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313, 381, 415, 436, 449, 452, 475, 

479, 480. 

of uncanonical writings, 43, 

162, 179, 184, 336, 343, 349, 479, 

509, 513, 515, 521, 526, 553, 564. 

of heretical writings, 36, 54, 
94, 186, 342, 349, 386, 399, 435, 
484. 

Clement of Rome, 519-524, 18, 28, 
80, 96, 295, 311, 360, 368, 370, 
388, 398, 406, 411, 414, 416, 418, 
434-5, 442, 451, 489, 505, 512, 
537, 550, 556. 

his second Epistle, so-called, 
525, 186, 388, 397, 489. 
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69, 343-345, 72, 159-162, 336, 
379, 427, 438, 452, 479, 488, 559, 
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2 Peter and Josephus, 
497-505. 

———_—— N.T.and Philo, 506-7. ° 

St. John and Theo- 

dotion, 548-550. 

— Barnabas and Didaché, 
558-560. 

Colossians, 201, 382-388. 

Commentary, earliest N. T., 54. 

Confiation, 126, 544. 

Constantine, 148, 348. 

Consulship, legal age for, 406. 

Contradictions between fourth Gos- 
pel and Synoptics, 275; do not 
disprove early date, 248. 

Controversies, dying out of, 393-4. 

Conybeare, 357. 

Cook, Canon, 147, 319. 

Corinth, 363. 

—— Church of, 360, 5109, 
520. 

Corinthians, Epistles to, 376. 

Corrections of N. T. text in third 
century, 50. 

Cotterill, Mr., 505. 

Credner, 544. 

Cross-references in Acts, 301-2; in 
the Apocalypse, 234. 

Cross, foretold in Isaiah, 562 ; 
Gnostic cult of, 349. 

Crown of Life, 201, 456. 

Cumming, Dr., 228. 

Cureton, 32, 76, 144, 173. 

Cyprian, 145, 347, 405, 519, 545. 

———— Pseudo-, 343, 563. 

Cyprus, 321, 426, 519. 

Cyrenius, 63. 

Cyril of Alexandria, 145, 468. 

of Ferusalem, 145, 338, 339, 
485. 

Cythnos, 222. 

Cyzicus, 241. 
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Dallaway, 239. 

Damasus, 347, 474- 

Daniel, 198, 367, 543-551 

Dante, 340. 

Darwin, 405. 

Dathan and Abiram, 523. 

David, Son of, 200. : 

Davidson, Dr., 5, 6, 216, 192, 217, 
226, 294, 297, 303, 305, 310, 316, 
356, 365-6, 381-2, 386, 389, 394; 
402, 408, 414, 486, 495. 

Dead, Prayers for, 332, 412. 

De Boor, 295. 

Decretal Epistles, 6, 233, 262. 

Demas, 330, 382, 410. 

Demetrius, 275. 

De Morgan, Professor, 255. 

Derenbourg, 456. 

De Rosst, 347. 

Derry, Bishop of, 191, 381. 

Des Cartes, 74. 

Development of Doctrine, 387, 464, 
555. 

De Wette, 277, 305, 390. 

Diana, 241, 243. 

Diapente, 75. 

Diatessaron, 72, 74-78, 329. 

Dictionary, Christian Biography, 
31, 43, 46, 55, 183, 435, 509) 535s 
540, 565. 

Didaché, 271, 433, 468, 552-505. 

Didymus, 472, 478, 484. 

Dillmann, 479. 

Diodorus, 78. 

Dion Cassius, 321, 322. 

Dionysius of Alexandria, 22, 204- 
217, 268, 416, 434. 

of Corinth, 205, 295; 359) 
441, 503, 521. 

———. Bar Salibi, 75-8, 208. 

Diotrephes, 271-275. 

Disciplina arcant, 557. 

Discourses of our Lord, 103, 454. 

Dismas and Gestas, 184. 

Dispersion, 259, 441, 453- 
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Divinity of our Lord, taught by St. 
John, 196-202 ; asserted by Him- 
self, 197, 286. 

Docetism, 170, 179, 181, 263, 264, 
273, 335, 341, 349. 

Doddridge, Dr., 532. 

‘ Domine quo vadis,’ 346. 

Domitian, 205, 221, 226, 243, 473, 
Coie 

Donaldson, 529. 

Dressel, 69. 

Drummond, 66, 71. 

Ducange, 339. 

Duchesne, 347. 


Easter Controversies, 249-257. 

Ebed Fesu, 481. 

Lbionttes, 12, 68, 542, 557; meaning 
of word, 159, 457; two kinds, 15; 
their Gospel, 155, 159; their re- 
jection of Paul, 14; their Acts, 
343; opposed by St. John, 351. 

Eckhel, 323. 

Edersheim, 246. 

Edessa, 14, 75, 327, 335) 342- 

Edinburgh Review, 223, 220. 

Egyptians, Gospel according to, 36, 
185, 186, 525, 565. 

Eichhorn, 131. 

Lleutherus, 337. 

Elkesat, 16, 159, 308, 344, 387, 557- 

Lilicoté, Bishop, 358. 

Encratism, 73, 185, 327, 33 333, 
334, 342, 349, 359, 399. 

Enoch, 472, 478-480. 

Lothen, 300. 

Eipaphras, 383. 

Lpaphroditus, 318, 381. 

Ephesians, Epistle to, 52, 370, 380, 
388-397, 512. 

Ephesus, 23, 27, 75, 212, 220, 241, 
312, 353, 383, 493, 407, 454. 

Ephraem Syrus, 75-78, 208, 211, 
271, 452, 473- 


*Emlyvwots, 402. 
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Emovotos, 130, 166. 

Epiphanius, 155, 14, 133, 158-161, 
178, 179, 183, 186, 187, 208—211, 
226, 330, 352, 475, 484, 513, 520, 
541-3, 564. 

‘Emipdveia, 402. 

Episcopacy, 273, 381, 400, 411, 523, 
535-6. 

Episemon, 230. 

Erasmus, 414, 481. 

Erastus, 401. 

Esdras, Book of, 547. 

Esssenes, 15. 

Eubulus, 4it. 

Eucharist, institution of, 320; not 
recorded by St. John, 276, 285; 
Christian belief in, 287, 557, 564; 
evidential value of, 285, 286; 
Gnostic rites, 340. 

Eusebius, his principle of selection 
of testimonies to the Canonical 
Scriptures, 45, 79. 

whether an argument can 
be founded on his silence, 79, 
86. 

on conclusion of St. Mark, 
144. 

on Hebrew original of St. 
Matthew, 154, 158. 

— on Hebrew Gospel, 166. 

his classification of books, 


208, 433, 443, 470, 481, 513, 527, 
552. 





his discovery of ‘ John 

the Elder,’ 268. 

For authors quoted by 
him, see under their respective 
names, 

Evil, origin of, 186, 

Lvodius, 478. 

Ewald, 408. 

"Ekcpaua, 482. 

“Efodos, 487, 503. 

Lznig, 435. 

Ezra, 547. 
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Fabricius, 325, 343. 

Falsarius, 491. 

Farrar, Archdeacon, 223-231, 357, 
498-505. 

Fasting, 564. 

Fag Fewish, in fourth Gospel, 
258, 291.. 

fellow-prisoner, meaning of, 383. 

Firmilian, 386, 485. 

fitz Gerald, Bishop, 62, 161, 230, 
319, 498. 

Florinus, 32. 

Forgery, 52, 271, 357, 369, 391, 491. 

four Beasts, 33. 

Friend of God, 451. 

Fritzsche, 206, 223, 478. 

Furneaux, 4. 


Gaius : see Caius. 

Galatia, ambiguity of name, 377; 
cities of, 2b. 

Galatians, supposed to be of Celtic 
extraction, 378. 

Galatians, Epistle to, 14, 21, 309, 
319, 371-379, 464. 

Galba, 222, 229. 

Galen, 75, 324. 

Galilee, 137, 173, 259, 261. 

Gallio, 437. 

Gamaliel, 302, 344. 

Gardiner, Col., 532. 

Garrett, Mr., 480. 

Gebhardt, 82, 559. 

Gelasius, Pope, 474. 

——  ofCyzicus, 478. 

Genealogies omitted by Tatian, 75. 

Gentiles, their admission into the 
Church, 308, 364, 393, 394, 560. 

Georgius Hamartolus, 296. 

Gieseler, 193. 

Glaucias, 484. 

Giloel, 356. 

Gnosis, 399, 400, 514. 

Gnosticism, date of commencement, 
385-388 ; two types of, 334, 476; 
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use of St. John’s Gospel, 72; | Hatch, Dr., 556. 
the claim to possess secret tradi- | Hlausrath, 408. 


tions, 250; their ritual, 338; cult 
of cross, 349; Acts, 326, 334; 
and miracles, 350; tale about 
Hades, 435; story of death of 
Zacharias, 178. : : 

Gobar, Stephen, 417. 

Godet, 140, 231. 

Gospels, why four, 33, 34; word 
used in the singular, 100; mean- 
ing of word, 2b.; ‘according to,’ 
99; lost Gospel, 60; genesis of, 
116-120; their publication pre- 
historic, 111; order of publica- 
tion, 36, 100; fifth Gospel, 164 
(see Apocryphal). 

Grabe, 343. 

Grapte, 533. 

Greek, the language of early Roman 
Church, 39, 40, 49; whether 
spoken in Holy Land, 172; of 
New Testament, 218-9, 462, 
496-7, 549; translations of Old 
Testament, 540-551. 

Greek Church, 353. 

Gregory the Great, 347. 

Gregory Naztanzen, 330. 

Nyssen, 178, 330. 

Grotius, 365, 490. 

Gundaphorus, 336. 

Gutschmid, 334, 336. 

Gwynn, Dr., 47, 207-210, 283, 323. 
381, 403, 480, 489, 498-507, 539- 
557, 505. 





Hades, 183, 328, 435, 436. 

Hadrian, 57, 263, 295, 386, 471, 
519. 

Hapax legomena, 494, 500, 504. 

Harkleian Syriac, 525. 

Harmony of Gospels, 75-78, 93. 

Harnack, 77, 82, 95, 171, 232, 295, 
427, 508, 545, 552, 558-9. 

Harris, Rendel, 78, 511, 538. 





Hebrew, alleged original language 
of St. Matthew, 83, 84, 93, 127, 
152-174; of Ep. to Hebrews, 
415; words preserved by St. 
Mark only, 63. 

febrews, Gospel according to, 72; 
Lect. X., 161-170. 

Epistle to, Lect. xx1., 
414-431, 45, 80, 318, 433, 462, 
491, 507, 527, 540. 

where the word occurs, 
IN ear 42s 

Legesippus, 45,171, 386, 387, 398, 
452, 458, 473, 475, 521, 522. 

Helena, Empress, 329. 

harlot, 344. 

ffeil, harrowing of : see Hades. 

Hemphill, 78. 

fleracleon, 54, 74, 342, 343. 

fleretic, 401. 

fferetical testimony to Gospels, 
51-55. 

—— Gospels, 184-190. 

Hlermas, 525-538, 43, 46, 80, 102, 
295, 370, 389, 397, 418, 433, 435, 


450, 511, 513, 521, 552, 554, 558, 
561. 


Hermathena, 46, 47, 545. 

Hermogenes, 330. 

Herodotus, 339, 385. 

Flesse, 45. 

feumann, 231. 

Lilgenfeld, 68, 69, 92,97, 165, 169, 
171, 176, 179, 201, 282, 323, 344, 
356, 361, 366, 381-2, 391, 414, 
444, 478, 486, 511, 558. 

fippocrates, 324. 

Liippolytus, 51-55, 72, 144, 182, 
184, 186, 208-211, 247, 254-5, 
345-6, 396, 417, 435, 451, 488, 
512, 536, 545. 

Hitzig, 223. 

Hobart, Dr., 129, 324. 
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Hobbes, 279. 

iolland, critical school of, 386. 

Ffoisten, 363, 539. 

Holtzmann, 323, 391, 443 

fioly Ghost, the name feminine in 
Aramaic, 165. 

Flone, 175. 

Hooykaas, Dr., 274, 298-300. 

Hope, Apostle of, 447. 

Hort, Dr., 40, 55, 58, 142, 145, 381, 
426, 494, 539, 544- 

Hospitality of Christians, 271. 

Howson, Dean, 357- 

Hug, 193, 453. 

Hugo, Victor, 225, 398. 

Hystaspes, 343. 


Iconium, 322, 323, 330, 377- 
Iconoclasts, 349. 


lgnatius, 18, 86, 170, 171, 286, 295, 
359, 368, 388, 436, 514, 521, 552. 

Immaculate Conception, 46. 

Inaccuracy of quotations, 62, 120. 

Infancy of our Lord, 60, 180-1. 

Inspiration of Scripture, 2, 33, 49, 
54, 115, 479, 481-2, 515- 

Ireneus, 31-35, 43, 47-49, 59, 71, 
83, 89, 95, 100-1, 144, 154, 182, 
185, 204, 206, 211, 225, 231, 244, 
250, 268, 2709, 340, 345, 362, 387, 
396, 411, 417, 436, 457, 479, 486, 
514-5, 521-2, 526, 542, 563. 

Lreneus, Clement, and Tertullian, 
31, 38, 193, 294, 358, 368, 382, 
387, 398, 434. 

Irish Revisers C. P., 68. 

Lrony of St. Fohn, 280. 


James, the Lord’s Brother, 163, 319, 
345, 448, 452, 465, 473. 

Epistle of, 441, Lect. XXIII. 

and Shepherd of 

Hermas, 450, 538. 

Gospel of, 108, 177-180. 

James, grandson of Jude, 474. 
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| Fason, 364. 

SFeremiah, Pseudo-, 436. 

Ferome, 33, 48, 78, 114, 154, 157, 
163-170, 179, 208, 271, 314, 326, 
332, 340, 351-2, 361, 370, 399, 
418, 448, 469, 472, 475, 481-484, 
494, 514, 520, 540, 554. 

Pseudo-, 326, 484. 

Jerusalem, how often visited by our 
Lord, 291-293 ; its Church, 387; 
its bishop, 452, 475; Apostles 
ordered not to leave, 336. 

Fesus Fustus, 383. 

Fewish Christians fraternized with 
unconverted brethren, 251, 517. 
Fewish hostility to Christians, 27, 

471. 

Jews, the phrase, 20, 214, 259, 364, 

S17, 











its use by St. Paul, 26. 

Joachim, 177. 

Fohn the Laptist, 161, 165, 190, 265, 
279, 344. 

John the Apostle, character of, 24; 
not mentioned in fourth Gospel, 
56, 270; whether visited Asia, 
270; whether visited Rome, 274, 
396; knew of other Gospels, 248, 
278-284 ; story of his death, 295, 
352; his two tombs, 353; his 
virginity, 350; John and the Rob- 





ber, 348; John and Peter, 194, 
274. 

John, Gospel according to: see 
Lects. XII.-XVII., 52, 53, 5173 
prologue to, 352. 

——— the First Epistle, 70, 42; 
84, 191-193, 495. 

the Second and Third Epis- 

tles, 270-275, 326. 

Acts of, 348-52, 434. 

John the Elder, 83, 212, 268-271, 
441. 
Fohn Mark, 212. 
| Sortin, 175. 
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Sosephus, 127, 172-3, 224, 247, 249, 
257, 259, 261, 323, 324, 439) 440, 

454, 456, 488, 497-507- 

Judas Iscariot, 290, 293, 297- 

Thomas, 328, 335-342, 474- 

Fude, Epistle of, Lect. XXIV. 

and 2 Peter, 495. 

| Fudith, 283. 

Fulian, Emperor, 468. 

the Pelagian, 164. 

Fuliana, 543. 

Fulius Africanus, 524. 

Fune 2gth, 346. 

Funilius, 481. 

Justin Martyr, 57-73, 4, 84, 91, 
100, 108, III, 134, 140, 144, 179, 
182-4, 204, 263, 287, 288, 340, 
343, 345, 300-363, 368, 382, 387, 
398, 415, 436, 454, 467, 471, 479, 

_ 486, 488, 544, 556. 

Fustus Barsabas, 295, 352. 


Fuvenal, 84, 467. 











Katowy, 453. 

Keble, 210, 515. 
Keim, 169, 270, 437- 
Kerioth, 293. 

Kihn, 481. 
Klostermann, 140. 
Koiunots, 353- 
Kéd¢ivot, 290. 
Krawutzcky, 554-558. 
Krenkel, 324., 
Kyria, 273- 


Lachmann, 141. 

Lactantius, 343, 559- 

Lagarde, 542. 

Lamb, as title of our Lord, 214, 
216, 233. 

Laodicea, Paschal disputes at, 252. 

Council of, 492. 
Laodiceans, Epistle to, 187, 369, 


380, 383. 
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' 

Latin Translation N.T., 37, 39-41, 
76, 485. 

Laud, Archbishop, 230. 

Laurence, Archbishop, 479. 

Lazarus, raising of, 292. 

Leake, 322. 

Leathes, Dr. Stanley, 217. 

Lee, Archdeacon, 201. 

Bishop, 166. 

Lekebusch, 316. 

Leucius Charinus, 226, 335, 348- 
352, 355- 

Leusden, 494. 

Lewin, Mr. 357. 

Lias, 202. 

Lightfoot, 8, 358. 

——— Commentaries, 15, 82, 
ee 369, 376, 386, 391, 474, 534, 
559. 





Contemporary Review, 5, 
76, 80, 82, 89, 91-95, 193, 296, 
Bees 

Lgnatius, 171, 436-7. 

Other writings, 46, 88, 
167, 295, 380, 442, 518, 522, 525, 
534- 

Linus, 411, 522. 

Lipsius, 325, 31, 133, 169, 183, 
208, 329, 336, 348, 352, 355, 427, 
439, 509, 535- 

Liturgical use of Gospels, 85. 

Liturgy of Rome, 40, 522. 

Livia, 346. 

Logia of St. Matthew, 86-95. 

Logos, 37, 66, 73, 189, 214, 265, 
287, 385. 

Loman, 356. 

Longinus, 62. 

soldier, 184. 

Lost Gospel, 60. 

Epistles, 369. 

Lots, drawn by Apostles, 336. 

Lucian, 421, 505. 

Lucifer of Cagliari, 472, 477. 

Luke, his literary skill, 303; his 
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_ 
medical knowledge, 129, 324; his 
principles of selection, 313; his 
means of information, 314, 315» 
377; his accuracy in particulars, 
321; Luke and Philip, 313-315; 
Luke and Josephus, 323; men- 
tioned by Paul, 382, 410; shows 
no knowledge of Paul’s Epistles, 
318-320; not named in MSS. as 
author of Acts, 299; supposed 
author of Epistle to Hebrews, 
415, 416, 425. 

Luke’s Gospel, independent of 
Matthew, 126; not anti-Jewish, 
19; whether known to Papias, 
gI-2. 

Lumby, Dr., 493, 495, 507- 

Luther, 227, 414, 420, 424, 460. 

Lycus, 383. 

Lydia, 318, 381. 

Lyons: see Vienne. 


Macarius Magnes, 150, 435, 510. 

Macedonian Churches, foundation 
Of 37 Te 

M‘Clellan, Mr., 246, 255. 

Mahaffy, Professor, 74, 120, 384. 

Mahomet, 182, 230. 

Mai, 166. 

Maitland, 533. 

Malchion, 472. 

Manaimus, 295. 

Manasses, Prayer of, 523. 

Manicheans, 335. 

Man of Sin, 367, 368. 

March 25th, 184, 255. 

Marcion, 14, 17, 40, 54, 72, 186— 
190, 294, 358, 368, 370, 380, 382, 
388, 399, 435, 517, 520, 542. 

Marcus, heretic, 340; Marcosians, 
544. 

Mark's Gospel, not an abridgment, 
of Matthew’s, 138; said to have 
been composed at Rome, 150; 
its relation to Peter, 84, 99, 138, 
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140, 440; its Aramaic words, 63, 
139; its supposed original, 86 ; 
closest of the Synoptics to its 
original, 133; its autoptic touches 
138-9; tradition as to its com- 
position, 99, 440; its accuracy 
asserted by Papias, go. 

Last twelve verses of, 








141-157. 

Mark, mentioned by Paul, 382, 410. 

Marquardt, 323. 

Marsh, Bishop, 13%. 

Martial, 412. 

Martin of Tours, 7. 

Martyrdoms, commemorations of, 
346. 

Martyrdom of Paul, 311, 346; of 
Peter, 346, 441; of other Apostles, 
342. 

Mary Magdalene, 290. 

Massoretic text, 49. 

Massuet, 41. 

Matthew, 342. 

Pseudo-, 180. 

Matthew's Gospel, not anti-Pauline, 
19; independent of Luke’s, 126; 
its supposed original, 86; whether 
written in Hebrew, Lect. x. 

Matthias, 36, 434. 

Mayerhoff, 391. 

Melito of Sardis, 253-4, 342, 355. 

Pseudo-, 326. 

Memoriter quotations, 62, 97. 

Menander, heretic, 345. 

Methodius, 330, 361, 510. 

Meyer, 126. 

Michael, Archangel, 478. 

Michaelis, 131. 

Milan, 42, 427. 

Miletus, 301, 316, 

Millennarianism, 206-211, 

Minucius Felix, 488. 

Miracles, 5-11, 71, 135, 304, 327. 

Missions, Apostolic, differ from 
modern, 112. 
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Mixed Chalice, 340. 

Moesinger, 76. 

Mommsen, 238, 243, 347, 508. 

Moneychangers, be ye good, 16, 162, 
170, 357- 

Montanism, 45, 46, 72, 207, ae 
526, 537- 

Morality, Christian, 467, 468. 

Moses, Assumption of, 478. 

Law of, 186-7, 370, 393, 
459-461, 517. 

Muratorian Fragment, 42-48, 584- 
536, 193, 205, 294, 312-3, 351, 
358, 360, 370, 388, 398, 406, 417, 
436, 451, 472, 485-513, 525-6. 

Murphy, Mx. J. J., 202. 





Neumann, 239. 
Nazarenes, 159, 161-170. 
Neander, 386, 545- 
Nefpos, 210. 
Nero, 222-231, 241, 243-4, 345; 405- 
Neubauer, 173. 
Nicaea, Council of, 175, 176. 
Second Council of, 349. 
Nicephorus, 163, 182, 335, 478, 511, 
513, 520, 532, 558. 
Nicholson, 162, 171. 
Nicodemus, 67, 277, 281, 288. 
Gospel of, 108, 





182, 





328. 
Nicolaus, 23. 
Noeldechen, 545. 
Nolte, 296. 
Northcote, 133. 
Numbers, mysteries in, 514-5. 
Nuper, 45- 


Oil, 338, 351- 

Old Testament, Gnostic opposition 
to, 263-4. 

Olshausen, 498. 

Omissions of fourth Gospel, 56, 
248, 276-293. 

Onesimus, 383. 
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Onesiphorus, 330, 401, 412. 

Ophites, 397. 

Origen, 43, 54, 159, 164, 166-7, 
170, 179, 182, 209, 270, 294, 296, 
336, 343, 348, 351, 380, 416, 435, 
448, 472, 475, 477-9, 485, 514, 
522, 526, 533, 541, 543) 547s 553, 
566. 

Otho, 222, 518. 

Otto, 342, 362. 

Overbeck, 305, 543-4. 


Palestine, known to fourth Evange- 
list, 260; language of, 172. 

Paley, 16, 43, 3573 399 422. 

Palmer, Archdeacon, 562. 

Pamphilus, 155. 

Pantenus, 36, 154, 171, 415. 

Papias, 55, 72, 19-95, 99, 106, 
10g, 138, 144, 152, 153, 157, 172, 
174, 193, 204, 205, 268, 295, 296, 
313, 3525 435» 439 496. 

Papylus, 82. 

Parallel between Peter and Paul, 
310. 

Parnell, 229. 

Parthia, 223, 238. 

Parthians, Epistle to, 193. 

Paschal Chronicle, 82, 247, 253-4, 


542. 





Controversies, 249-257. 

Passion, date of, 183, 255. 

Passover, whether eaten at Last 
Supper, 246, 247, 255-7; ob- 
served by first Jewish Christians, 
251. 

Pastor, 526. 

Pastoral Epistles, 188, 331, 358, 
359; 381, 397-413, 523: 

Patara, 361. 

Paui, his personal appearance, 331; 
report of his speeches in the 
Acts, 316-318 ; party opposed 
to, 371, 372; his missionary jour- 
neys, 371, 376; whether released 
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from Roman imprisonment, 403, 
405, 406; observed Jewish in- 
stitutions, 251, 291, 306; journey 
to Spain, 406; martyrdom, day 
of, 346; Paul and Simon Magus, 
12-17, 343; and John, 202, 385 

396; and Peter, 310, 346, 522; 
and Barnabas, 425, 516; Acts of, 
433 ; Apocalypse of, 513. 

Paul of Nisibis, 482. 

Pauline Epistles, 29, 356-413, 525; 
whether known to Luke, 318- 
320; four groups of, 358; when 
collected, 2b., 498; ten acknow- 
ledged by Marcion, 358 ; four by 
Baur, 370; lost Epistles, 23., 369 ; 
differences of language in, 385, 
399, 402; different controversies 
treated of in, 393; characteristic 
mode of beginning, 409. 

Paulinism of Apocalypse, 25-28, 
201-3; of Peter, 438. 

Paulinists and anti-Paulinists : see 
Baur’s theory, 

Paulus, 9, 135. 

Pearce, Bishop, 62. 

Peregrinus, 421, 505. 

Pergamum, 82, 239. 

Peshitto, 144, 208, 271, 416, 452, 
454, 469, 473, 480, 482. 

Petavius, 542. 

Peter of Alexandria, 178-9, 

Peter the Afostie, his character, 
438 ; his speeches reported in the 
Acts, 320, 495; his Roman Epis- 
copate, 13; his martyrdom, 274, 
346, 441; Peter and Andrew, 348; 
and Mark, 84,137, 138, 440; and 
Paul, 310, 346, 522; and Philo, 
502; legends of, 564, 566. 

— The First Epistle, 83, 348, 
389, Lect. xx1I.; and Epistle to 
the Romans, 442; and Epistle to 
the Ephesians, 444; and Epistle 
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- of St. James, 445; and Acts, 321, 
446. 

—— The Second Epistle, 25, 358, 
435, Lect. xxv. 

Gospel according to, 179, 434, 
475, 511. 

— Acts of, 342-348, 511. 

—— Apocalypse of, 205, 432, 449, 
509-513. 

—— Judgment of, 554. 

Preaching of, 16, 170, 336, 
343, 511. 

Pfaff, 563. 

Pfleiderer, 203, 381, 408, 438. 

Pharisees, in Acts, 302. 

Philaster, 133, 208, 210, 341 

Philemon, 202, 382, 384, 391. 

Philip, 277; 295, 313-315. 

Acts of, 342. 

Philip of Side, 296, 474. 

Philippi, 251, 322. 

Philippians, Epistle to, 381 

Phillips, Dr., 75, 329. 

Philo, 66, 89, 247, 439, 451, 488, 
489 ; his influence on N. T. Greek, 
502-507. 

Philoxenus, 480. 

Photius, 163, 335, 341, 362, 417, 
449, 486, 505, 520. 

Phrynichus, 129. 

Picture of our Lord, 329. 

of Apostle John, 349. 

Pilate, Acts of, 108, 183. 

Pistis Sophia, 350, 512, 566. 

Pitra, 362. 

Pius I. of Rome, 44, 526, 528, 536. 

Pius [X., 353. 

Pliny, 322, 323, 437, 467. 

Plumptre, 247, 423. 

Plutarch, 310. 

Pococke, 480. 

Poison, 151, 295, 352. 

Polemo, 334. 

Politarchs of Thessalonica, 322, 

Polycarp, 250, 18, 27, 32, 35, 72, 
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96, 193, 241, 270, 295, 359, 360, 
368, 389, 398, 399, 415, 435, 521, 


552. 
Polycarpus, 480. 


Polycrates, 254, 313, 520. 

Porphyry, 6, 151, 185, 211. 

Pothinus, 32. . 

Preaching Christ, 101, 105. 

Pre-existence of our Lord, 196, 214. 

Proclus, 314. 

Proconsuls, 321. 

Prophecy, interpretation of, 227. 

Prophet, False, of Revelation, 23, 
224, 229, 244. 

Prophets in early Church, 537,550. 

Protevangelium, 177-180, 475. 

Protonice, 329. 

Prudentius, 346, 15. 

Pseudepigrap.ier, 491. 

Piolemy, 323. 

Pudens, Ail. 

Purists, 218. 

Pusey, 541. 


Quadratus, 296. 

Quarry, Dr., 74, 358, 442, 488, 498. 
Quartodecimans, 72, 245-254. 
Quotations, O. T., 62, 130, 494. 
——__, I. T., 359. 


Rabbinical Writers, 487, 515- 

Rahab, 462. 

Ramathaim, 293. 

Raphael, 177. 

Reeves, Bishop, 329. . 

Regeneration, 67, 288, 506. 

Renan, 7, 21, 23, 69, 71, 87, 99, 102, 
112, 138, 169, 173, 181, 182, 194, 
199, 214, 222-224, 229, 238, 2575 
160, 274, 276-282, 283, 285, 287, 
289, 291, 294, 304, 331, 356, 357, 
378, 379, 381, 382, 388-9, 390, 
397, 403, 406, 407, 413, 457, 476. 

Resch, 184. 

Resurrection, 29, 302, 331, 362. 
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Reuss, 122, 223, 381, 404. 
Revelation : see Apocalypse. 
Rhoda, 530, 531. 

Roberts, 172. 

Romans, Epistle to, 373-376; its 
conclusion, 282, 379; its use in 
Hebrews, 423; in 1 Peter, 442; 
whether in James, 463. 

Roman Supremacy, 523. 

Rome, Church of, 353, 519-524, 
535-538. 

, city, burning of, 405. 

» first bishop of, 411. 

Rome-worship, 240. 

Ronsch, 38. 

Routh, 82, 94, 179, 253, 297, 499; 
524. 

Royal Law, 450. 

Rufinus, 13, 342, 449, 485, 488. 

Rushbrooke, 132, 134. 

Rusticus, 58. 








Sabatier, 234-237. 

Sacrifices and Elkesaites, 16, 18, 160. 

Sadducees, 302, 456. 

Sadler, Mr., 60, 117. 

Sagaris, 253. 

Salome, 178, 186. 

Samaria, 345. 

Sanday, Dr., 62, 189, 247, 257 259, 
263, 498. 

Satan, 402. 

Saturninus, 185. 

Sauppe, 385. 

Sayings of our Lord, non-Canont- 
cal, 184. 

Schenkel, 381, 476. 

Schleiermacher, 86, 124, 169. . 

Schisms, healing of, 17; in Apos- 
tolic times, 272. 

Scholten, 98, 127, 192, 270, 274, 
356. 

Schotigen, 487. 

Scriptures, the word how used, 32. 

Seal, 332, 338, 340. 
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Second Coming, 192, 226, 363, 367, 
555, 562. 

Secundus, 322. 

Self-assertion of Jesus, 197, 285. 

Septuagint, 131, 168, 257, 423, 492, 
501, 539-551. 

Serapion, 179. 

Sergius Paulus, 321. 

Sermo and Logos, 37. 

Sermon on the Mount, 59, 125, 559. 

Sethites, 435. 

Seufert, 443, 445. 

Seven Churches, Epistles to, 22-27, 
205, 461. 

Sibyl, 222, 343, 489. 

Silas, 299. 

Sdlence of tradition as to publica- 
tion of Gospels, 110; of Apo- 
cryphal Gospels, as to our Lord’s 
public life, 108, 170; of St.John, 
276, 288; of fourth Gospel, as to 
St. John, 56, 270; of Acts as to 
Paul’s Epistles, 318-320; as to 
martyrdom of Peter and Paul, 
294, 311; of Eusebius, 79, 86. 

Simon Magus, 12-17, 224, 310, 335, 
343-346, 387. 

of Cyrene, 139. 

Sinaitic MS. : see Codex x. 

Sixtus of Rome, 347. 

Zkdpn, 339. 

Smith, of Fordan Hill, 5, 119. 

Socinians, 197. 

Solecisms of Apocalypse, 217. 

Solomon, Psalms of, 511. 

Sophocles, 280. 

Sophronius, 168. 

Soter of Rome, 251, 520. 

Sozomen, S11, 513. 

Speaker's Commentary, 191, 201, 


247, 319, 357, 381, 403, 493, 495. 
Stanley, Dean, 260. 





Stichometry, 432, 558: see Nice- } 


phorus. 
Stobaus, 385. 
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Stotcism, 316, 450, 489. 

Stone, F., his hymn, 396. 

Strabo, 321, 323. 

Strauss, 7, 10, 31, 34, 70, 91, 169, 
195, 196, 285. 

Suetonius, 322. 

Sulpicius Severus, 7. 

Supernatural Religion, 8, 35, 69, 
79, 189, 323. 

Supplemental character of fourth 
Gospel, 284. j 

Susanna, 547. 

Swete, 370. 

Swift, Dean, 75. ; 

Symeon of Ferusalem, 452, 475, 
490. 


Symmachus, 451, 540-543. 
Syncellus, 479. 


Synoptic Gospels, 102, 197-8, 286, 
289 ; Lects. VIII., Ix. 

Synopticon, Rushbrooke’s, 132, 134. 

Syria, 454, 458. 

Syriac versions, 226, 435, 480, 520, 
525: see Peshitto. 


Tabor, 164. 

Tacitus, 4, 222, 322, 412. 

Talmud, 178, 247, 517, 560. 

Tarsus, 317, 513. 

Tatian, 50, 71-78, 342, 399, 488. 

Taylor, Jeremy, 68. 

Dr. C., 560: 

Teaching of Twelve Apostles, 271, 
372, 468, 527, 551-566. 

Temeluchus, 510, 513. 

Temptation of our Lord, 142. 

Tendency School, 11, 187. 

Tennyson, 94, 217, 219. 

Terence, 57, 280. 

Teresa, 532. 


Tertullian, 37, 38, 54, 145, 179, 183, 
187-8, 190, 244, 294, 329, 351-2, 
418, 425, 436, 441, 451, 472-8, 
485, 496, 514, 526, 545, 563: see 
Lrenaus, Clement, and Tertullian. 
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Tertuillian, Pseudo-, 133, 208. 

Tertius, 368. 

Tertullus, 241. 

Tetrapla, 541, 551. 

Thaddeus, 184, 327-329, 474. 

Thamyris, 330. 

Tharshish, 546. : 

Thebaic Version, 419. 

Thecla, 323, 329-334, 352, 491. 

Thegri, 538. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, 164, 37°, 
481. 

Theodoret, 71, 75, 145, 481. 

Theodotion, 538-551. 

Theophilus of Antioch, 55, 69, 71, 
78, 80, 113, 208, 382, 398, 488. 

Theophylact, 113, 226, 386. 

Thessalonians, Epistles to, 358, 363- 
371. 

Thessalonica, 322. 

Thiel, 474. 

Thilo, 325. 

Thirlwall, 8, 280. 

Thoma, 64, 70, 73, 361. 

Thomas, Apostle, 28, 328, 342. 

—_— Gospel of, 130, 181, 434. 

———— Acts of, 334-342. 

Thucydides, 120. 

Tiberias, 161. 

Tiberius, 329. 

Tillemont, 353. 

Timothy, 298, 299, 331, 363, 406, 
420: see Pastoral Epistles. 

Tischendorf, 108, 146, 183, 283, 
325, 345, 347, 353, 355, 513, 541. 

Titus, 299, 411: see Pastoral Epis- 
tles. 

Tradition, Triple, 132-140. 

silence of, 110. 

Trajan, 230, 270, 360, 386, 387, 
437, 445> 474. 

Transfiguration, 487, 490. 

Travelling Memoranda, 315. 

Tregelles, 43, 150, 283. 

Trench, Archbishop, 239. 
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Trent, Council of, 524, 547. 
Trogyllium, 301. 
Trophimus, 401. 

Tryphena, 332, 334- 
Turibius, 338. 

Two Ways, 553-563. 
Tychicus, 383, 390. 
Tyndale, 549. 
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